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early  day  publish  an  edition  of  the  "  Diplomatic  Corr«ipondeDce  of 
1861-9  "  for  the  use  of  coming  generations. 

The  Diary,  or  Notes  on  the  War,  in  thia  volume,  is  made 
from  the  DiplomMtic  Correspondence,  being  those  portions  ot  Mr. 
Seward's  almost  daily  despntches  to  our  MinisterB  abroad,  designed 
to  give  them  authentic  annals  of  the  progress  of  the  war.  The 
▼lews  given  were  osually  those  also  of  the  Executive. 

The  Selections  from  Diplomatic  Coeeespondence  embrace 
ninety-eight  of  Mr.  Sewnrd'e  despatches,  selected  with  the  desire  of 
giving  as  fair  and  ss  full  a  view  as  possible  of  Mr.  Seward's  philos- 
ophy i  as  well  as  a  hbtory  of  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  war.  The  Trent  affair,  the  officious  interference  of 
France  and  England  in  the  forms  of  recognition  and  mediation,  the 
rebel  cruisers,  the  Alabama  claims,  the  invasion  of  Mexico  by 
France,  are  among  the  subjects  quite  fully  presented  in  the  "Selec- 
taons."     Questions  of  international  law  are  discuased. 

Under  the  head  of  OCCASIONAL  Speeches  and  Miscellaneous 
Papers  the  remiiinder  of  the  volume  partakes  more  of  a  domestic 
character.  Mr,  Seward's  attention  was  not  wliolly  devoted  to  for- 
eign affairs.  His  public  speeches  made  both  before  and  after  his 
retirement  from  office,  are  as  interesting  as  they  are  pertinent. 
Many  of  them,  in  their  familiar  style,  serve  to  show  the  cheerful 
tone  and  the  great  versatility  of  his  mind.  However  impromptu 
soma  of  them  may  appear,  none  of  them  will  be  found  lacking  in  wiae 
and  patriotic  counsel. 

Documents  and  Papbbh,  identified  with  our  oountry'a  history, 
emanating  from,  or  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Seward,  fill  the  con- 
cluding pages  of  the  volume. 

Tbs  Eduob. 

Wasmimoton,  D.  C,  ) 
Jwie  1, 1883.  i 
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Mb.  Sbwabd  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  State  on 
the  5th  of  March,  1861.  His  son,  Frederick  W.  Seward,  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Secretary  on  the  6th. 

William  Hunter,  who  had  been  in  the  Department  of  State  since 
May,  1829,  was  retained  as  chief  clerk,  and  subsequently  made  sec- 
ond Assistant  Secretary,  which  office  he  still  holds.^  At  different 
times  during  his  life  he  was  the  acting  Secretary  of  State. 

Of  the  subordinates  in  the  department  who  began  with  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, nearly  all  continned  to  the  close  of  his  second  term,  eight  years. 
The  correspondence '  occurring  at  the  termination  of  their  official 
relations  with  Mr.  Seward  discloses  something  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  duties  of  the  department  were  discharged  by  all,  even 
the  humblest,  of  its  officers  during  those  eventful  years,  as  well  as 
the  appreciation  they  received  from  their  venerated  and  distin- 
guished chief. 

While  despising  political  cant  about  "economy,"  Mr.  Seward 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  department  with  an  inexpensiveness 
that  attracted  the  notice  of  Congress.  Its  sphere  of  duties  was  at 
the  same  time  greatly  enlarged. 

Mr.  Seward's  coadjutors  abroad  were  well  chosen  for  their  ability 
and  patriotism, — such  men  as  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Henry  S. 
Sanford,  William  L.  Dayton,  Anson  Burlingame,  George  P.  Marsh, 
J.  Lothrop  Motley,  Thomas  Corwin,  Carl  Schurz,  and  Jolin  Bige- 
low.  Their  despatches  ^  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  publislied  by 
Congress,  bear  ample  proof  of  the  fidelity  and  industry  which 
characterized  this  important  branch  of  the  public  service  during  the 
war.     Mr.  Seward  never  failed  to  acknowledge  and  commend  the 

s  1888.  *  Sm  po«t,  pag«614. 
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eealous  and  faithful  manner  in  which  they  seconded  hie  efforte  to" 
maintain  just  and  peaceful  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
all   the    nutioDS  of  tlie  world.     His  consular  system,   which  at  an 
early  period  became  self-sustaining,  Wiis  perfected  and  made  an  im- 
portant branch  of  foreign  intercourse.  _ 

With  notable  exceptions,  the  ministeni  abroad  were  itu-linej'l 
to  regard  the  success  of  their  government  despairingly,  'i"heir  I 
despatches  to  Mr.  Seward,  reflecting  the  general  sentiment  at  for- 
eign conrta,  were  full  of  criticisms  on  the  condnct  of  the  war,  and 
weighed  down  with  gloomy  forebodings  of  its  final  result.  Mr. 
Seward,  on  the  other  hand,  never  despaired.  Patiently,  and  with 
great  ability,  he  answered  the  doubting  epistles  of  his  correspond- 
ents, explaining  what  lo  them  was  dark  or  seemingly  unwise,  and 
re-inspiring  them  with  hope  of  the  salvation  of  tlie  Union;  at  the 
same  time  famishing  them  with  facts  and  arguments  to  counteract 
the  plots  and  misrepresentations  of  its  enemies. 

Never  for  a  moment  himself  doubting  the  triumph  of  the  Re- 
public, it  was  with  deep  regret  that  he  snw  any  indulgence  of  de- 
spondency among  thosii  who  represented  it  iii  foreign  lands.  Grave 
apprehensions  of  foreign  interference  were  more  rife  abroad  than  at 
home.  These  Mr.  Seward  labored  constantly  to  allay,  while  with 
DO  leas  assiduity  he  sought  to  remove  all  grounds  for  such  disheart- 
ening feara.' 

John  Adams,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  encountered  among 
bis  foreign  correspondents  doubts  of  the  success  of  the  cause  of  in- 
dependence not  unlike  those  Mr.  Seward  so  often  had  occasion  to 
remove  or  allay.  In  a  letter  to  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  dated  July, 
1780,  Mr,  Adams  says :  "  Most  people  in  Europe  have  wondered  at 
the  inactivity  ot  the  American  army  for  these  two  years  past;  but 
it  ia  merely  from  want  of  knowledge  or  attention."  After  onr  de- 
feat on  Ixing  Island,  in  177C,  Mr,  Adams  rebuked  the  despondency 
of  his  friends  in  very  similar  languagu  lo  thit  used  by  Mr,  Seward. 
Mr.  Adams  says :  "  The  panic  which  is  Bpi-ead  on  ilii^*  ticciisioii  is 
weak  and  unmanly;  it  excites  my  shame  and  iuiliL;u:iti(in.  But 
it  is  wearing  off.  If  our  whole  army  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  it 
would  have  been  shameful  to  have  been  so  intimidated  as  some  are 
or  pretend  to  be.     Congress  I  hope  will  stand  firm." 

The  duties  of  the  Department  of  State,  as  we  have  intimated, 

<  Sh  tepcUh  to  Ur.  Vnt^,  IlvtU  Zi.  IMJ.  Ri.c«  g1&. 
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were  very  arduous  during  the  war.     Mr.  Seward  alludes  to  this  in 
one  of  his  despatches,  when  he  says :  — 

*'  Yoa  can  readily  imagine  bow  vast  a  machinery  has  bean  created  in  the  War 
Department,  in  the  Navy  Department,  and  in  the  Treasury  Department  respec- 
tively. The  head  of  each  is  a  man  of  busy  occupations,  high  responsibilities,  and 
perplexing  cares.  You  would  hardly  suppose  that  a  similar  change  has  come  over 
the  modest  little  State  Department  of  other  and  peaceful  days  ;  but  the  exac- 
tions upon  it  are  infinite,  and  out  of  all  that  offers  itself  to  be  done,  I  can  only 
■elect  and  do  that  which  cannot  be  wisely  or  safely  left  undone.*' 

Mr.  Seward,  during  his  administration,  negotiated  forty-four  trea- 
ties ;  among  which  were  those  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
with  Great  Britain  in  1862 ;  for  the  acquisition  of  Alaska,  with 
Russia,  in  1867 ;  extending  our  relations  with  China,  in  1868 ;  to 
facilitate  the  construction  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus,  and  to  se- 
cure the  interests  of  the  United  States  therein,  with  Nicaragua,  in 
1867 ;  to  secure  the  rights  of  naturalized  citizens  in  various  coun- 
tries, in  1808.  Three  important  treaties  failed  to  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate :  one  for  the  annexation  of  the  Danish  islands, 
one  for  the  cession  of  the  Bay  of  Samana  in  San  Domingo,  and  the 
o^er  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Believing  with  Lord  Bacon  that  only  nations  that  are  liberal  of 
naturalization  are  fit  for  empire,  Mr.  Seward  claimed  before  the 
goveriunents  of  Europe,  for  all  persons  not  convicted  or  accused  of 
crime,  an  absolute  political  right  of  self-expatriation  and  a  choice  of 
new  national  allegiance,  with  all  its  exemptions  and  privileges.  On 
these  principles  he  negotiated  a  number  of  treaties  regulating  nat- 
uralization. 

After  an  experience  of  nearly  ten  years,  the  following  tribute  to 
the  wisdom  and  sagacity  which  negotiated  the  treaty  with  Germany 
in  1868,  among  others,  is  found  in  the  annual  message  of  President 
Hayes  of  December  3,  1877. 

'*  Namerous  questions  in  regard  to  passports,  naturalization  and  exemption 
from  military  service  have  continued  to  arise  in  cases  of  enii<;rants  from  Germany 
who  have  returned  to  their  native  country.  The  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Feb- 
ruary 22,  18HS,  however,  have  proved  to  be  so  ample  and  so  judicious  that  the 
legation  of  the  United  States  at  Berlin  has  lieen  able  to  adjust  all  claims  arising 
onder  it,  not  only  without  detriment  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between 
the  two  governments,  but  it  is  believed  without  injury  or  injustice  to  any  duly  nat- 
aralized  American  citizen.  It  is  desirable  that  the  treaty  originally  made  with  the 
North -German  Union  in  1S6S,  should  now  be  extended,  so  as  to  apply  equally  to 
ail  the  states  of  the  £mpire  of  Germany." 


(k-scribea  the  Department  of  State  as 


Mr.  Sew&ni,  in  1856,  tlim 
it  theu  WAS  : '  — 

■'  It  i«  ihu  di-po«itol7  of  the  ^enld  of  tlie  K^publiu.  It  directs  ivnd  rp;;ulnteii  the 
men'l)r  (.-xecutive  op«r»Uon9  of  ^ovenitneiit  at  home,  aad  nil  its  fureigii  'vistions. 
It«  agent*  am  Dambered  by  Uio  huDilreJ,  and  thx/ are  dispersed  in  all  eiviliiei] 
countries  of  die  world.  From  the  eliief  here  in  his  bureau  lo  tliu  neL-retariel  of 
legaiinn  in  Soiilh  Amerien,  Gn<ut  liritHiii,  Frnnce,  Ku9ii:i,  Turliuy,  ami  Chinn, 
there  ii  not  one  of  these  agents  who  lias  uver  rebuked  or  eondenini^il  tbu  exten- 
sion or  aggrnndizenieut  of  aluvory.  There  U  not  one  who  dues  not  evi^n  ilufeiid 
and  justify  it.  There  i>  not  one  who  dims  not  loiuntiiin  thiit  tko  fliigof  ilie  Uuited 
Slates  covers  with  its  protection  the  slaves  of  the  slavelioldiii^  dass  on  the  high 


Mr.  Seward  had  been  in  office  but  a  few  days  vrhcn  funnel  over- 
tures wt're  made  to  bira  by  the  seeesaiouists  for  negoliatioiis  toward 
ft  setlleini.'iit  of  eKistiiig  difficulties. 

The  CDiu mission ei-s  representing  the  secessionists  at  first  iisked 
for  an  una^aial  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  Tliis  he 
promptly  declined.  They  subsequently  presented  at  the  l)ep;irt- 
ment  a  Beiiled  com  muni  cation  to  which  he  replied  in  a  "  Memoran- 
dum "'  ruvixwing  tlieir  c:iae  with  entire  frankness,  while  explicitly 
repudiating  their  positions.  Tlie  subject  of  "  the  evacuation  or  re- 
toforcvmeiit  of  Fort  Sumter"  was  closely  cunnected  with  these 
quiwi  uegutiations,  and  beciime  a  ni;itter  uf  gntve  dispute. 

Mr.  Sewai'd  expressed  liis  opinion  tlicieon  at  length  in  a  confi- 
dential paper  submitted  to  the  Preuident  in  Cabinet  Council,^  ou 
the  16tli  of  Marcii,  1861. 

It  wa.1  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  Rebellion,  when  tiiickening 
^astera  were  befalling  our  anniea  in  the  field,  and  tre;iaon  was  ac- 
tive at  Washington  and  in  the  North,  with  rebel  omissaiies  and 
their  allies  plotting  mischief  on  the  Canadian  border,  and  our  for- 
eign relations  in  their  moat  critical  condition,  that  Napoli'on  com- 
municated, in  an  autiigiaph  letter,  his  intention  to  intiTit'ne  in  the 
contest  with  all  the  strength  he  could  commiind.  Mr.  Seward  re- 
plied to  this  tlireat  in  decided  but  becoming  ]an[;naj;e. 

He  furthermore  conceived  the  ide^i  uf  sending  to  Eiirupi>,  in  an 
unofficial  cApacity,  three  representitive  and  influential  nn'U  to  ineut 
the  impending  danger  of  foreign  interventioa.     Ue  chose  fur  this 
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mission  Archbishop  Hughes,^  Bishop  Mcllvaine  and  Mr.  Thurlow 
Weed.a 

Mr.  Seward,  on  assuming  the  responsible  duties  of  bis  office,  ab- 
solved himself  from  all  party  allegiance  that  might  in  any  manner 
embarrass  him.  He  especially  renounced  all  aspirations  for  the 
presidency,  and  surrendered  all  ambition  except  that  of  saving  the 
Union. 

Nevertheless,  misapprehensions  prevailed  in  regard  to  his  views 
and  his  course,  and  his  position  in  the  President's  Cabinet.  It  was 
never  his  habit  to  explain  or  defend  his  official  conduct  in  the  news- 
papers before  the  public.  We  find  him,  however,  in  July,  1862, 
when  the  tide  of  misrepresentation  was  at  its  height,  departing  some- 
what from  his  rule,  engaging  in  a  converaation  with  tho  editor^  of 
the  "  National  Intelligencer,"  in  which  he  gave  emphatic  contradic- 
tion to  a  number  of  false  and  mischievous  accusations  current  at 
that  time  in  the  newspaper  press. 

**  The  honorable  Secretary,"  says  Mr.  Seaton,  **  freely  admitted  that  he  felt, 
perhaps  more  sensibly  than  others,  the  importance  of  avoiding  misapprehensions 
in  public  affairs,  because  it  devolves  upon  him  to  daily  counteract  the  effect 
abroad  of  publications  which  often  are  not  more  inconsiderately  made  than  they 
are  speedily  corrected  at  home.  The  armies  of  the  government,  which  are  strong 
as  they  are  brave,  need  reinforcements,  and  the  world  needs  to  know  that  they 
are  promptly  coming  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  government.  Every  rumor  of 
division  of  counsels,  and  of  conflict  among  or  about  generals,  every  private  jeal- 
ousy, and  even  the  utterance  of  every  private  grief,  however  unavoidable,  tends 
U)  defeat  these  important  objects. 

"  The  Secretary,  therefore,  felt  fully  authorized  and  at  liberty  to  say,  that  he 
never  exercised  nor  assumed  a  power  or  a  duty  in  the  proi^ress  of  this  war  with 
which  he  was  not  specially  charged  by  the  Prei^ident,  and  in  the  perfonniince  of 
which  he  was  not  alwavs  in  free  communication  with  him.  That  neither  to  the 
President  nor  to  any  other  person  has  he  ever  expressed  distrust  of  the  Pre>ident 
or  of  any  of  his  associates  in  the  government;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  uniformly 
supported  and  defended  them  all.  That  he  has  not  been  quick  or  willing  to  en- 
tertain complaints  against  any  general,  whether  Scott  or  McDowell,  Fremont  or 
McCIellan,  or  Halleck,  or  Grant,  or  Buell,  orTDix,  or  Sigel,  or  Shields,  or  Banks, 
or  Blencker,  but  has  exerted  his  best  endeavors  to  sustain  ilutu  all,  more  when 
they  encountered  defeats  than  when  they  achieved  victories.  That  he  has  neither 
introduced  nor  encouraged  any  test  question  in  the  Cabinet  concerning  men  or 
measures,  or  even  said  or  thought  of  insisting  on  the  appointment,  or  approval,  or 
rejection  of  any  man,  or  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  any  measure  as  a  condition 
of  a<lherence  to  the  administration,  to  the  war,  or  to  the  cause  of  the  country. 

<  Congram  la  1776  Appointed  as  one  of  three  Commisiionen  to  C&ua(U,  Rer.  John  Carroll,  af  terwani 
Arehbiahopof  Baltimore. 
*  8m  Amtobicgn^kp  of  TkuHow  Wu4,  *  Hon.  W.  S9.  Swtton. 
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He  has  never  wen  any  intemperance  in  debate  in  the  Cabinet,  and  has  discour- 
aged it  in  public  bodies  and  journals,  equally  whether  it  appeared  in  favor  of  his 
own  views  or  against  them,  lliat  he  never  pro[)osed  or  even  thought  of  requiring 
the  removal  or  the  overruling  of  the  propositions  of  any  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
nor  has  he  proposed  or  thought  of  resigning  his  own  place  in  it,  nor  has  ever  one 
won!  of  unkindness  or  distrust  pa8se<l  between  the  President  or  any  of  his  official 
ndvisers  and  himself.  He  is  content,  as  he  hitherto  has  been,  to  remain  where 
lie  is,  so  long  as  this  causeless  and  iniquitous  war  continues,  and  so  long  as  the 
chosen  chief  magi'<trate  of  the  country  requires  it,  even  though  his  advice  should 
l»e  overruled,  which  happens  very  rarely;  and  then  in  cases  which  his  own  judg- 
ment, better  informed,  i^omftimes  approves.  At  the  same  time  he  would  not,  if 
he  could,  for  any  reason  prolong  his  stay  in  the  place  he  now  hold<  one  hour 
beyond  the  time  when  the  President  should  think  it  wise  to  relieve  him.  And 
when  he  shall  retire  from  it,  it  will  be  with  the  determination  he  has  mon^  than 
once  heretofore  expressed,  under  no  circumstances  whatever  to  be  a  place-holder 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  even,  although,  as  he  most  confidently  expects,  it 
shall  emerge  in  its  full  strength  and  greatness  from  its  present  troubles.  He 
hopes  no  one  of  his  fellow-citizens  thinks  so  unkindly  of  him  as  to  8upi)ose  that  he 
would  be  content  to  exercise  power  in  a  fraction  of  it,  if  it  should  consent  to  be 
divided." 

The  substance  of  this  conversation  was  generally  published,  and 
served  to  allay  many  floating  rumors  prejudicial  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  common  with  all  men  holding  places  of  power  in 
the  government,  was  subject  not  only  to  misrepresentation,  but  to 
gross  cjvlumny.  His  friends  seemed  more  troubled  by  the  assaults 
made  on  his  reputation  than  he;  to  one  of  these  friends  he  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter :  ^  — 

Octobers,  1866. 

Sir  :  —  I  thank  you  for  the  kind  attention  you  have  manifested  in  writing  to 
me  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant.  In  that  friendly  communication  you  give  me 
art^port  of  certain  speeches  made  in  your  neighborhood  with  a  view  to  affect  the 
private  character  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  also  uiy  own. 

I  am  not  ap{)ointed  or  authorized  to  vindicate  the  President  against  personal 
calumnies.  The  entire  ex|>erience  of  the  United  States  thus  far  shows  that  cal- 
umny of  the  Chief  Magistrate  is  a  chronic  form  of  party  activity,  and  that  it  has 
a! ways  failed  of  lasting  effect. 

So  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  I  have  no  re- 
membrance of  a  time  durinn:  my  public  life  in  which  less  charitable  views  of  my 
public  and  private  character  were  taken  by  those  who  differed  from  me  than  tliose 
which  :irc  now  piv  sented  by  o[)p(menti)  of  the  policy  which  it  is  my  duty  to  maintain. 

My  first  complaint  of  unkindness  at  the  hands  of  any  of  my  fellow- citizens  re- 
mains y(>t  to  be  made,  and  I  think  it  may  with  safety  be  still  longer  deferred. 

>  To  Sumner  Stcbbin^,  M.  D.,  UnionTille,  Chester  County,  Peon.    See  also  letters  to  ReT.  J.  P. 
•oo,  D.  D.,  post,  page  618. 
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Mr.  Seward's  patriotism  was  manifested  in  various  ways  during 
the  war.  In  August,  1862,  when  the  needs  of  the  country  were 
pressing  heavily  upon  its  loyal  citizens,  he  addressed  the  several 
persons  holding  positions  in  the  Department  of  State,  as  follows :  — 

August  12,  1862. 

To  THE  Assistant  Skcrrtaky  of  State,  and  other  persons  in   the  service 
of  the  Department  of  State  :  — 

There  are  thirty-two  of  us  now  employed  in  this  department,  of  whom  fifteen 
are  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five.  I  think  we  should  furnish  at 
least  that  nural»er  of  volunteers  for  the  military  service,  citlu^r  [MTsonally  or  by 
volunteers  enrolled  through  our  exertions  respectively.  I  propose  to  furnish  three 
such  volunteers,  and  I  invite  your  immediate  consideration  of  the  means  of  find- 
ing the  others  The  places  of  those  who  personally  volunteer  will  be  retained 
for  them  until  the  expiration  of  their  time  of  service.^ 

When  asked  for  "  words  to  encourage  enlistments  "  he  responded : 

'*  I  give  them,  the  United  States,  the  greatest  of  all  nations  if  they  stand  to- 
gether—  the  most  miserable  if  they  fall  asunder." 

The  colored  men  inquired  of  him  as  to  their  duty  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  wages  offered  to  them  as  soldiers  were  less  than  those 
received  by  white  soldiers.     He  sent  them  this  reply  :  — 

**  The  duty  of  the  colored  man  to  defend  his  country  whenever  and  wherever 
and  in  whatever  form,  is  tlie  same  with  that  of  the  white  man.  It  does  not  de- 
pend on,  nor  is  it  affected  by,  what  the  country  pays  us  or  what  position  she  as- 
signs us;  but  it  depends  on  her  need  alone,  and  of  that  she,  not  we  are  to  judge. 
The  true  way  to  secure  her  rewards  and  win  her  confidence  is  not  to  stipulate 
for  them,  but  to  deserve  them.  Factious  disputes  among  patriots  about  compen- 
sations and  honors  invariably  betray  any  people,  of  whatever  race,  into  bondage. 
If  you  wish  your  race  to  be  delivered  from  that  curse,  this  is  the  time  to  secure 
their  freedom  in  every  land  and  for  all  generations.  It  is  no  time  for  any  Amer- 
can  citizen  to  be  hesitating  about  pay  or  place.'* 

The  total  eradication  of  pro-slavery  influences  from  the  govern- 
ment was  one  of  the  responsibilities  thrown  upon  the  new  adminis- 
tration. One  of  Mr.  Seward's  earliest  Jicts  was  to  instrnct  the 
recently  appointed  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  cease  re- 

»  A  n^wppaper  at  the  time  rcrnarkcd  :  "  The  clerksi  rcjtpondfrl  to  the  proposition  with  enthusiasm,  anJ 
we  undnrtand  that  twelve  of  them  have  already  bt-en  fnn^llcil,  an  1  that  the  (.thers  will  bn  promptly 
forthcoming.  A  little  incident  which  occurred  veHtercLiy  ^till  further  illustrate**  Secret^iry  ^^«!^va^(^l« 
patriotL<m.  During  the  morning  he  Kent  a  note  to  ('apt.  IIarrov«T  fwho  is  engaged  in  recruiting  dlf<trict 
m>ldicnt),  requesting  him  to  pend  to  hin  office  eight  recruits  They  were  pent,  and  an«oon  h!«  they  ap- 
peared before  the  Secretary  iie  handed  one  of  them  a  neat  little  pif'kftge,  upon  which  they  rt-tired  and 
opened  the  mynterioiu  enTvlope,  when  to  their  surprise,  they  dir>covered  a  fifty-doU-ir  treasury  note  for 
Cftctiooe  of  Umou" 


I  ceiving  into  the  jail  of  tlie  District,  fugitive  slaves  to  be  delivered 
'  up  to  their  maaters,  according  to  a  long^ tending  municipal  ordi- 
nance. The  effect  of  this  wiib  to  relieve  the  fears  of  thousands  of 
fugitives  from  Virginia  and  Murjlnnd,  who  flocked  to  the  District 
and  were  sustained  for  a  coiisidfrulile  time  by  rutiuna  fui-nished  by 
the  government.  At  the  siime  time  he  instructed  General  Mc- 
Clellan  '  that  slaves  escaping  into  our  lines  should  receive  military 
protection,  and  not  be  liable  to  arrest.  The  Mayor  of  Washington 
received  similar  orders. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Seward  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Culurabia.  It 
received  only  five  votes'  while  iis  author  was  denounced  as  an  in- 
cendiary and  a  traitor. 

Among  the  early  acts  of  the  administration  (April,  1862),  was 
the  appointment  of  Ihi-ee  commissioners  to  carry  out  the  Act  of 
Congress  for  the  emancipation,  with  compensation  to  their  owners, 
of  all  the  slaves  in  the  District.  Tije  result  left  no  slave  at  the 
seat  of  Government,  and  notably  fulhlied  the  predictions  of  Mr. 
Seward  in  1^50,  and  put  to  flight  the  forebodings  of  his  enemies.' 

On  the  15lh  of  April,  1861,  the  President  issued  his  prooluma- 
tion  calling  for  75,000  militia,  to  suppress  the  treasonable  combln^i- 
tiuna  vhich  had  become  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  law.  To  this  call,  the  loyal  people  prouiplly  re- 
sponded. The  troops  hastened  to  the  city  of  Washington  to  se- 
cure its  poBsesaioH  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  In  passing 
through  Baltimore,  they  met  with  ai-med  resistance  from  a  mob. 
The  Governor  of  Maryland  became  alarmed  and  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  President,  asking  that  no  more  troops  be  sent  through  that 
state.  To  thb  extraoi-dinary  request,  the  Secretary  of  State  replied 
ill  a  public  letter,*  remarkable  for  its  eloquence  and  patriotism. 

On  the  8th  of  NovemWr,  1861,  Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  of  the 
U.  S.  Steamer  San  Jaiiiito  intercepted  on  the  ocean,  H.  It.  M. 
mail  packet  boat  Tieut,  having  on  board  four  rebel  emissaries 
bound  for  England.  Having  boarded  the  Trent,  an  officer  of  the 
San  Jacinto,  with  an  armed  guard,  arrested  the  rebels  Mason,  Sli- 
delt,  McFarland  and  Eustis,  and  transferred  them  to  .ue  San  Ja- 

>  8M0nl«Df  DMintHrl.  laot.pagtSW. 

>  tnlSM,  tb>ToulDib>Scuh>«»>f<»^,  iiii)*U:  In  lb*  Uouh,  *r«S3.iwy><ill 
*BwVdI.  I  p.  Ill;  Tol.  I>.  |>.  W.  It'llHiu,  lul.  it.  iLlMt. 
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cinto.  The  Trent  then  proceeded  on  her  voyage.  Captain  Wilkes 
conveyed  his  captives  to  Boston,  where  they  were  consigned  to  Fort 
Warren,  then  a  receptacle  for  political  prisoners.  When  tliis  trans- 
action became  known  to  the  British  government,  immediate  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  war.  In  the  United  States,  the  act  was 
hailed  as  a  victory.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  publicly  apphiuded 
Captain  Wilkes,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  did  the  same. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  upon  whom  the  chief  responsibility  in  the 
matter  rested,  saw,  more  clearly  than  others,  that  a  breach  of  inter- 
national law  had  been  committed  by  the  commander  of  the  San 
Jacinto.  The  President  coincided  with  Mr.  Seward,  and  it  was  at 
once  resolved  to  restore  the  rebel  captives  to  the  protection  of  the 
British  flag.i 

Mr.  Seward's  reasons  for  adopting  this  course  are  ably  presented 
in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Adams  and  the  British  and  French 
ministers.^ 

On  the  publication  of  the  correspondence  a  complete  change  in 
public  opinion  ensued.  Mr.  Seward  was  regarded  everywhere  as  a 
peace-maker  and  a  wise  diplomatist.  Great  Britain  accepted  his 
solution  of  the  threatening  difficulty  in  proper  terms,  while  the 
other  European  powers  concurred.^ 

Thus  was  settled  one  of  the  most  formidable  questions  that  con- 
fronted our  government  during  the  civil  war.  Mr.  Adams  in  his 
Oration  *  reviews  the  transaction  with  a  power  of  eloquence  height- 
ened by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  circumstances. 

While  the  excitement  caused  by  the  Trent  affair  was  still  alive, 
the  British  government,  through  Lord  Lyons,  asked  permission  to 
send  a  detachment  of  troops  to  Quebec  across  the  state  of  Maine 
from  Portland,  Quebec  at  the  time  being  blockaded  with  ice.  Mr. 
Seward  courteously  granted  the  request  although  he  was  aware  that 
these  soldiers  were  probably  originally  intended  to  act  iu  hostility 
to  the  United  States.  The  prompt  courtesy  of  Mr.  Seward  in  this 
case  helped  to  restore  good  feeling  between  the  two  countries.^ 

>  Mr.  Webfitear  Secretary  of  State,  in  1861,  naid  "  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  these  Govern - 
menta  (England  and  France)  or  either  of  them,  dare  to  search  an  American  merchantman  on  the  high 
■eas  to  aaeartain  whether  individuals  may  be  on  board  bound  to  Cuba  and  with  hostile  purposes." 
PriTate  Corm>pondence,  p  477. 

s  See  pages  296-810. 

*  The  points  of  International  Law  presented  ia  the  ''  Trent  Case,'*  are  concisely  diitcussed  by  Dana  in 
his  Notes  to  Wtacaton. 

*  Seepage 86. 

*  It  is  a  coincidence  in  history,  that  In  1790,  Lord  Dorchester  axkrd  leave  of  President  Washington  to 
msxeh  a  Britisli  army  from  Detroit  to  the  Mississippi  River.    See  Ilamiltou's  Worics,  vol.  iv.,  page  48. 
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Despite  the  ezistcDce  of  the  war,  and  the  accumulation  of  labon 
it  brought  upon  Mr.  Seward,  he  found  time  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  for  the  suppreBsion  of  the  slave-trade.  On  tlie 
-Otii  <if  May,  1862,  it  was  ratified,  and  Congress  proceeded  at  once 
to  give  eSect  to  its  provisions.  Tlie  i-eeulc  was  tlie  total  eradica- 
tion of  the  nefariona  traffic.  In  1866,  Mr.  Seward  waa  able  to  sug- 
gpst  the  withdi'awat  of  the  naval  forces,  no  longer  required  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  Many  attempts  had  lieietofore 
been  made,  ineffecUially.  to  negotiate  a  treaty  not  siiliject  to  na- 
tional jealousies  nor  in  conflict  with  the  interests  and  policy  of  our 
slave-holders.  In  1817,  Wilberforce  urged  the  matter  upon  the  at^ 
tention  of  John  Quinoy  Adams,  who,  when  he  became  Secretary  of 
State  in  1824,  negotiated  a  similar  treaty.  But  it  tailed  to  reeeive 
the  confirmation  of  the  Senate.  Tlie  subject  often  wore  a  threaten- 
ing aspect.  In  negotiating  the  present  treaty,  Mr.  Seward  and 
Lord  Lyons  removed  every  embarnissment.  "  Had  such  a  treaty," 
said  Mr.  Seward,  "■  been  made  in  1808,  there  would  have  been  now 
no  sedition  here  and  no  disagreement  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  nations."  On  another  occasion  he  remarked,  "  The 
African  slave-ti-ade  which  has  been  bo  long  clandestinely  ojirried 
on  from  American  porta  whb  a  mercenary  traffic  without  even  the 
poor  pretext  that  it  brought  laborers  into  our  country,  or  that  other 
and  worse  pretext  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  safety  or  prospei-ity 
o(  any  state  or  section.  It  was  carried  on  in  de6anoe  of  our  laws 
by  corrupting  the  administration  of  justice.  The  treaty  contains 
DO  provisions  that  can  embarrass  an  honest  and  lawful  trade,  and 
none  that  can  InBict  a  wonnd  upon  the  national  pride.  It  was 
freely  offered  by  this  government  to  Great  Britain,  not  bought  or 
solicited  liy  that  government.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  American  people.  It  waa  ratified  by  the  Senate  unanimously, 
and  afterwards  distinctly  approved  with  not  less  unanimity  by  both 
houses  of  Congress.  Not  a  voice  has  been  raiseil  against  it  in  the 
country." 

Under  Mr.  Seward,  "corrupting  the  administration  of  justice" 
ceased.  Slave-traders  were  hanged  in  New  York  or  delivered  to 
their  own  governments  for  punishment.'  It  waa  indeed  through  his 
very  peremptory  instructions  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
Hgainst  this  crime,  were,  for  the  first  time,  rigidly  enfoi-oed,  againak 
powerful  infiuences,  and  execution  carried  into  effect. 

>  Sh  U»  ait  of  AiiiHllai,  |a>f*  ID, 
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After  the  captare  of  New  Orleans  by  the  Union  forces,  in  May, 
1862,  a  large  number  of  foreign-bom  persons,  not  naturalized,  re- 
siding there,  made  numerous  claims  and  raised  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions which,  through  the  ministers  and  consuls  of  their  respective 
countries,  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State. 
Many  of  these  questions  were  of  an  intricate  and  delicate  character. 
The  military  authorities  in  Louisiana  failed  to  render  any  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  them. 

Mr.  Seward  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  provisional 
court  in  New  Orleans,  to  be  entirely  independent,  with  powers  un- 
limited, and  whose  decisions  should  be  conclusive  in  all  ciises.  An 
executive  order  to  tliis  effect  was  issued  on  the  20th  of  October, 
1862,  proclaiming  that  whereas 

'*  The  insurrection  which  has  for  some  time  prevailed  in  several  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  including  Louisiana,  having  temporarily  subverted  and  swept  away 
the  civil  institutions  of  that  State,  including  the  Judiciary  and  the  judicial  author- 
ities of  the  Union,  so  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  hold  the  State  in  military 
occupation  ;  and  it  bein^  indispensably  necessary  that  there  shall  be  some  judicial 
tribunal  existing  there  capable  of  administering  justice,  I  have  therefore  thought 
it  proper  to  appoint,  and  I  do  hereby  constitute  a  provisional  court,  which  sliall 
be  a  court  of  record  for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  I  do  hereby  appoint  Charles 
A.  Peabody  of  New  York  to  be  a  provisional  judge  to  hold  said  court  ...  his 
judgment  to  be  final  and  conclusive.  .  .  . 

By  the  Presidknt  :  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,''* 

All  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  including  causes  in  law,  equity,  rev- 
enue and  admiralty,  were  within  the  powers  of  this  court,  and  no 
review  of  its  judgments  by  any  other  court  was  allowed.  Its  au- 
thority and  the  validity  of  its  acts  were  considered  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  fully  sustained.^ 

The  Saint  Albans  raid  added  not  a  little  to  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  sent  an  agent  to  Mon- 
treal and  engaged  able  counsel  ^  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  rights 
and  property  of  the  citizens  of  Vermont  in  the  courts  of  her  neigh- 
boring province,  but  without  avail. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  September  22,  1862,  and  that 
of  January  1,  1863,  both  ^  received  the  hearty  approval  of  Mr.  Sew- 
ard. At  a  cabinet  meeting  held  to  consider  the  September  prucla- 
mation,  Mr.  Seward  suggested  two  important  amendments  to  Mr. 

>  See  Albuiy  Law  Journal,  Vol.  Til  ,  pagi«  348. 
s  George  F.  Edmundf*,  now  United  States  Senatoc 
•  8m  poet,  pagee  345,  591 
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Lincoln's  draft  of  the  document.  He  had  at  a  previous  meeting 
I  adyised  a  delay  in  issuing  the  procLimation,  foi'  the  reason  that  we 
were  tben  humbled  by  repeated  defeaEs  of  our  iirmies,  and  that  a 
Itetter  impression  would  be  made  if  the  proclamation  came  after  u 
victory,  when  it  would  not  appear  as  a  token  of  despair.  The  Pres- 
ident ivccepted  tlie  advice  and  now  '  tliat  a  grand  simtess  had  been 
achieved  at  Antietam "  the  day  had  come.  He  called  upon  the 
nicinbeis  of  his  Cabinet  for  their  views  and  criticisms  on  his  impor- 
tant pMper. 

Mr.  Seward  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  out  all 
referL'Hce  to  the  act  being  sust^kined  during  tlie  present  administra- 
tion, and  not  merely  say  the  government  "  recognizes  "  but  that  the 
army  and  navy  will  "  maintain"   the  freedom  proclaimed. 

Mr.  Lincoln  characterized  the  suggestion  as  "  very  judicious," 
and  favored  its  adoption.  The  modififation  was  concurred  in  unan- 
imously. 

Mr.  Seward  then  further  proposed  that  in  the  passE^  relating 
to  "colonization,"  it  should  plainly  appear  that  the  coloniz^ition 
proposed  was  to  be  only  with  the  consent  of  the  colonists  and  the 
consent  of  the  States  in  which  colonies  might  be  attempted.     This 
suggestion  also  was  adopted. 
I       When  the  first  day  of  January,  1863,  arrived,  nearly  all  opposi- 
I   tion   bad  ceased,  and  the  public  mind  was   prepared  for  the  great 
I   proclamation.     At  noon  on  that  day,  Mr  Sewai-d  took  the  engrossed 
copy  to  the  executive  mansion,  where,  in  the  council  chamber  of  the 
President,  it  was  signed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr,  Seward,  and  after- 
ward received  the  seal  of  the  United  Slates  at  the  Department  of 
State,  and  was  deposited  among  the  archives. 
I      During  the  periml  of  gloom  and  excitement  which  succeeded  the 
I  appalling  defeat  of  the   Union  army  before  Frederiokshurgh,  De- 
cember l3th.  1862,  a  caucus  of  Republican  senators  g;ithered  and 
hastily  passed  resolutions  advising  the  President  to  change  tlie  chief 
memlx-r  of  his  Cabinet,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  lay  the  reso- 
lution before  liim. 

Learning  of  the  action  of  the  caucus,  Mr.  Reward  instantly  wrote 
his  resignation,  and  placing  it  in  the  Presi.lent's  hands,  withdrew 
from  the  department.  When  the  senatorial  committee  arriveil  at 
the  executive  mansion  they  found  the  President  had  convened  all 
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fche  remaining  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  meet  them  and  discuss 
the  question.  They  were  informed  that  if  they  proposed  to  take 
the  untenable  ground  that  Cabinet  appointments  or  changes  were 
to  be  dictated  by  Congress  or  caucuses,  it  would  be  making  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  national  system,  in  which  the  Cabinet  were  not 
prepared  to  acquiesce.  The  action  of  the  caucus  was  the  more  un- 
reasonable in  this  case,  because  the  Secretary  of  State  wiis  in  no 
wise  responsible  for  the  military  disasters. 

Rather  than  consent  to  the  proposed  change,  the  whole  Cabinet 
were  prepared  to  resign  their  seats.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury had  already  placed  his  resignation  in  the  President's  hands,  and 
the  others  would  follow  his  example. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  news  got  abroad,  protests  and  animadversions 
upon  the  uncalled-for  action  of  the  caucus  began  to  pour  in  through 
the  press  and  the  mails.  More  sober  counsels  then  prevailed,  and 
th  >8e  who  had  biken  part  in  the  caucus  began  to  explain  and  modify 
their  course.     The  following  letters  show  the  result :  — 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  December  20,  1862. 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward  and  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

Gentlemen:  —  You  have  respectively  tendered  me  your  resignations  as  Secretary 
of  Stat«  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  I  am  apprised  of 
the  circumstances  which  may  render  this  course  personally  desirable  to  each  of 
you  ;  but,  after  most  anxious  consideration,  my  deliberate  juds^ment  is,  that  the 
pubHc  interest  does  not  admit  of  it.  I  therefore  have  to  request  that  you  will 
resume  the  duties  of  your  departments  respectively. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  December  21,  1861.     Sunday  Morning. 

My  Dear  Sir:  —  T  have  cheerfully  resumed  the  functions  of  this  department,  in 
obedience  to  vour  command. 

m 

With  the  highest  respect,  your  humble  servant. 

William  H.  Skward. 
The  President  of  the  United  States.  ^ 

Mediation  between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
rebels  was  offered  by  different  foreign  pr)wer8,  at  several  stages  of 
the  war.  The  disloyal  element  of  the  North  encouraged  such  pro- 
positions, while  the  government  repelled  every  offer  of  the  kind. 
Mr.  Seward  had  promptly  rebuked  the  first  suggestion  of  foreign  ar- 
bitration in  his  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Maryland  in  April,  1861.* 

s  Bm  page  609. 
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E»rl y  in  1863,  the  Emperor  of  France  made  a  formal  pnmnta- 
UtAi  of  xlMi  ^abject  to  oar  government  ihrongfa  M.  Menaen  the  Min- 
MAff  <A  t'nuieh  reisiding  at  Wa«bington.^ 

Uskd*fr  d^Lt^  ol  February  6.  l^jo.  Mr.  Sewazxi  prepaired  a  desr 
]/SiU'h^  to  Mr.  Darton  of  remarkiible  ability,  giving  the  reasons 
for  d«?c'liijiijg  tci  euter  into  diplomiitie  discaasion  with  the  insur- 
gentJi. 

In  the  aotumn  of  lr^4.  the  canvass  for  th^  Presidential  elecdoii 
op^rie^l  under  very  trying  circumstances.  The  war  was  stUl  raging 
With  varied  fortunes.  The  Union  party  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln 
Vjt  reelection.  Tlie  opposition  presented  as  their  candidate.  Gen- 
eral G«-org»i  B.  McClell^tn,  who  had  been  retired  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Union  army  two  years  before.  Tlie  platform  of  the 
opf^'Aition  d«rclared  the  war  to  be  a  failure.  General  McClellan 
repudiated  its  treasonable  features  in  accepting  his  nomination. 
He  nevertheless  received  the  support  of  the  disloyal  element  of 
the  North  and  the  secret  aid  of  the  insurgents.  Mr.  Seward,  in  a 
«{>eech  '  at  Auburn,  November  7,  1864,  portrayed  the  situation  in  a 
clear  and  fXinvincing  manner. 

The  eIe<^;lio(i  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Abmham  Lincoln  by  an 
e]e<:toral  vote  of  212,  U}  21  for  General  McClellan.  Andrew  John- 
son was  elected  Vice-President. 

Ah  <farly  as  November,  1862,  Mr.  Seward  had  directed  that  reo- 
laniatioii  should  be  made  on  the  British  government  for  the  dam- 
Mg^fH  iniii<'ted  up»u  American  commerce  by  the  Alabama  and  other 
vcwm'Ih  of  Kritish  origin.  In  1863,  propositions  for  "  any  fair  and 
t'qiiitabie  form  of  arbitrament  '*  began  to  be  discussed. 

in  1>565  (August  30),  Lord  John  Russell  announced  that  "Her 
MaJ4'Hty*H  government  must  decline  either  to  make  reparation  and 
con}|>enHHtion  for  the  captures  made  by  the  Alabama  or  to  refer  the 
queHtion  to  any  foreign  state." 

On  thtf  27th  of  August,  1866,  Mr.  Seward  presented  to  the 
HrttiHli  government  a  list  of  individual  claims  on  account  of  the 
piiatts  Alabama.  Then  followed  a  series  of  negotiations  and  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  governments  which  continued  until  the 
close  of  Mr.  Seward's  administration  as  Secretary  of  State. 

The  several  vessels  built  in  Great  Britain  and  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederates  were  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  to  the 

<aMFH«87e.  >8Mi»f»87«.  /»8mi»c»606. 
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Department  of  State,  and  a  frequent  topic  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  our  ministers  abroad.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  denounce  all  these  vessels,  their  officers  and  crews,  as  pirates  ^ 
because  they  belonged  to  no  nation  or  lawful  belligerent. 

The  destruction  of  the  Alabama  by  the  Kearsarge  in  June,  1864, 
and  the  capture  of  the  Florida  in  the  waters  of  Brazil  in  October 
of  the  same  year,  elicited  from  Mr.  Seward  despatches  of  remark- 
able interest. 

Owing  to  a  change  of  ministry  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  con- 
troveray,  and  to  other  causes,  more  or  less  delay  occurred  in  the 
negotiations. 

The  propositions  made  by  Great  Britain,  through  L#ord  Stanley, 
for  arbitration  were  declined  by  the  United  States,  because  they 
contained  reservations  and  limitations  incompatible  with  the  rights, 
interest  and  honor  of  our  country.  Mr.  Seward  nevertheless  ex- 
pressed a  confident  opinion  that  Great  Britain  would  not  finally  re- 
fuse to  satisfy  our  just  and  reasonable  claims  which  involve  the 
sacred  principle  of  non-intervention  —  a  principle,  he  added  of  not 
more  importance  henceforth  to  the  United  States,  than  to  all  other 
commercial  nations.^  On  another  occasion  he  said,  ^^  I  feel  bound 
U>  declare  my  opinion  before  the  world  that  the  justification  offered 
by  Great  Britain  for  the  course  pursued  by  her  ministry  cannot  be 
sustained  before  the  tribunal  of  nations.'*  ^ 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1871,  a  treaty  was  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's successor,  Mr.  Fish,  providing  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  \ 
all  causes  of  diflFerence  between  the  two  countries  by  a  joint  high 
commission.     This  commission  instituted  a  tribunal  of  arbitration 
which  met  at  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  in  1872.     This  tribunal  was    \ 
empowered  to  determine  whether  Great  Britain  had  failed  to  fulfil    ' 
any  of  its  duties  toward  the  United  States  during  the  Rebellion, 
and,  if  so,  to  fix  the  proper  sum  of  money  to  be  paid,  in  gross,  to  the 

United  States  in  satisfaction  of  the  various  claims  presented.     The 

*  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State  in  1851,  defined  a  pirate  thus  :  "  An  armed  Teasel  fitted  out  obviously 
and  flagauatly  for  warlike  purposeo,  found  sailing  on  the  high  seas  without  a  commission  from  any 
acknowledged  fOTemment  .  .  .  might  be  regarded  as  a  pirate.''    (Private  Correnpondence,  p.  477.) 

*  See  Despatches  to  Adams,  August  27,  1866,  January  12,  1867,  and  August  12,  1867. 

s  During  the  rebellion  of  the  South  American  States  against  Spain  and  the  administration  of  Jamea 
Monroe,  John  Qoiney  Adanu  being  Secretary  of  State,  a  similar  course  of  privateering  or  piracy  ema*  \ 
nated  from  the  United  States.  Baltimore,  in  1820,  rivalled  Ljverpool  in  1863,  in  sending  out  piraUcal 
eroiMrs  like  the  Alabama  and  the  Florida.  But  the  vigor  of  Monroe's  administration  in  efforts  to  sup- 
press and  restrain  ibe  onlawfol  enterprises  was  in  marked  contrast  with  the  feeble  attempts  of  tha 
BiiUah  fofanunant  in  1861-1864.    Bee  Memoixs  of  John  Quinoj  Adams,  Vols.  IV.«  V. 
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tribuiDil  awarded  liCteen  and  one  half  millions  of  dollars  to  tlie 
United  StHtes,  under  the  power  conferred.  The  BritiBh  govern- 
ment promptly  paid  the  auin  which  hiiil  been  thua  awarded.  This 
ended  a  controveray  originated  and  managed,  on  Mr.  Seward's  part, 
with  great  ability  ^  and  uiiwearii^d  zeal  —  met  as  he  often  waa,  in 
his  demands,  by  peremptory  robuEfs  from  Lord  John  Russell. 

Mr.  Seward,  as  we  have  seen,  never  remitted  iiis  efforts  to  secure 
a  settlemeiit  of  our  daims  against  Great  Britjiin.  Negotiations  of 
other  treaties  were  vigorously  prosecuted  about  the  same  time  at 
liome  and  abroad.  The  title  to  the  island  of  San  Juan,  which  was 
6Dallj  awarded  to  the  United  States  by  the  arbitrator,  was  included 
in  the  subjects  under  discussion.  The  difficult  qneatinns  with 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  other  nations  relating  to  naturaliza- 
tion, were  carefully  considered,  and  several  treaties  thereon  were 
negotiated. 

Not  only  did  no  act  or  word  of  Mr.  Seward,  during  hia  admin- 
istration, ever  prolong  for  one  day  the  existence  of  slavery,  but 
his  hand  iind  seiil  are  to  be  found  on  the  treaty  which  put  an 
end  to  the  slave-trade  throughout  the  world;  on  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  a  military  measure,  and  on  the  constitutional 
amendment  that  forever  abolished  slavery  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  records  of  the  Department  of  State  imder  Mr.  Seward  bear 
witness  to  the  recognition  of  Hayti  and  its  blai:k  representatives ; 
the  abolitimt  of  the  foreign  and  the  internal  slave-trade  ;  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  throughont  the 
Union.  Mr.  Seward,  ever  mindful  of  human  rights,  instructed  our 
n]inist«rs  abroad,  that  the  decree  of  emancipation  reached  even 
foreign  lands.  Id  July,  1868,  he  wrote  as  follows ;  ~ 
'  "  The  great  change  of  the  political  relations  between  the  races  in 
this  country  has  made  it  the  duty  of  tliis  government  to  see  that  no 
unjust  or  unnecessary  discriminations  are  made  in  foreign  countrtes 

■  Mr  B*uU,u  Tgrooto  Id  Stplcmtier.  197S,  tl»n  SecncvT  ot  SuU,  In  ■  public  uldn'',  ncvcniml 

SnitBtrior,  Mr.  Savud,  a  ttml  /tit,  sdlltllng  bin  lo  Itac  (nUIuds  el  tbc  propls  ol  Bngland,  u  wcU  h 
ts  ths  (tBlllad>  of  the  p»pl«  ol  bit  own  counlii  —  [  mtu  hli  fkllful  nuiuciiiwnCol  IbanUtioQi  b*- 

dlplnmu}  tamllj  mrrtrOiii  in  bringing  about  bctman  tht  lira  naUani  a  niluUon  at  tht  laimi  of  dUB- 
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between  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  different  birth,  extraction, 
or  color." 

To  such  lengths  did  Mr.  Seward's  opposition  to  slavery  go,  as  we 
have  seen  in  oar  progress,  that  he  did  not  hesitate,  the  President  con- 
curring, to  surrender  a  noted  Cuban  slave-trader,  named  Arguelles, 
to  the  Spanish  authorities  for  punishment,  notwithstanding  there 
was  no  extradition  treaty  existing  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  to  warrant  such  a  surrender.  Although  this  criminal  was  a 
most  atrocious  offender,  and  although  Mr.  Seward's  course  had  the 
approval  of  the  President,  much  indignation  was  manifested  in  cer- 
tain quarters  and  Mr.  Seward  was  bitterly  denounced.  Resolutions 
of  inquii*y  into  the  matter  were  introduced  into  Congress.  Mr. 
Seward  in  his  reply,  through  the  President,  vindicates  his  course  in 
a  few  words  :  *'  There  being  no  treaty  of  extradition,"  he  says,  "  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain,  nor  any  act  of  Congress  direct- 
ing how  fugitives  from  justice  in  Spanish  dominions  shall  be  de- 
livered up,  the  extradition  in  the  case  referred  to  in  the  resolution 
of  the  Senate  is  understood  by  this  Department  to  have  been  made 
in  virtue  of  the  law  of  nations  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Although  there  is  a  conflict  of  authorities  concerning  the 
expediency  of  exercising  comity  towards  a  foreign  government  by 
surrendering,  at  its  request,  one  of  its  own  subjects  charged  with 
a  commission  of  crime  within  its  territory,  and  although  it  may  be 
conceded  that  there  is  no  national  obligation  to  make  such  a  sur- 
render upon  a  demand  therefor,  unless  it  is  acknowledged  by  treaty 
or  by  statute  law,  yet  a  nation  is  never  bound  to  furnish  asylum  to 
dangerous  criminals  who  are  offenders  against  the  human  race;  and 
it  is  believed  that  if,  in  any  case,  the  comity  could  with  propriety 
be  practised,  the  one  which  is  understood  to  have  called  forth  the 
resolution  furnished  a  just  occasion  for  its  exercise." 

The  President  alluded  to  this  case  in  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress in  1864,  declaring  that  he  entertained  "  no  doubt  of  the  power 
and  duty  of  the  Executive,  to  exclude  enemies  of  the  human  race 
from  an  asylum  in  the  United  States." 

The  case  was  briefly,  this :  Jos6  Agustin  Arguelles,  a  slave- 
dealer,  sold  in  Cuba  three  hundred  negroos,  stolen  from  Africa.  He 
then  fled  to  New  York,  expecting  there  to  enjoy  the  spoils  of  his 
villany.  The  Spanish  police  pursued  him.  His  arrest  and  trial  in 
Cuba  would  cause  the  release  from  bondage  of  the  three  hundred 
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negroes.  No  treaty  of  extradition  existed  at  the  time  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  and  no  power  seemed  to  be  vested  in  any 
functionary  of  the  United  States  government  to  cause  the  arrest 
and  surrender  of  the  great  criminal,  a  fugitive  from  justice.  He 
was,  nevertheless,  arrested  in  the  City  of  New  York  by  the  United 
Stiites  Marshal.  The  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington  was  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Seward  while  the  arrest  was  going  on,  that  if  a  suit- 
able officer  be  sent  to  New  York  by  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba, 
such  steps  as  may  be  proper  would  be  taken  to  place  in  his  charge, 
for  the  purpose  indicated  in  the  confidential  note  of  the  Spanish 
Minister,  Don  Jos^  Augustus  Arguelles.  The  Captain-General  ac- 
cordingly designated  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  as  the  person  to  re- 
ceive Arguelles,  and  requested  that  he  be  put  on  board  a  steamer 
for  Havana.  On  the  19th  of  May,  1864,  the  Captain-General  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  Arguelles  at  Havana  in  charge  of  a  confiden- 
tial officer. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Seward,  in  an  interview 
with  the  agents  of  the  Cuban  government,  remarked  that  "so  far  as 
depends  on  me,  as  Secretary  of  State,  Spanish  slave-dealers  who 
have  no  immunity  in  Havana  will  find  none  in  New  York." 

The  Captjiin-General  requested  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton to  convey  to  Mr.  Seward  the  thanks  of  the  Cuban  government 
for  liis  services  to  humanity,  in  this  affair,  because  he  had  assisted 
in  the  exposure  and  punishment  of  a  crime  totally  distinct  from 
any  politiccil  matter.  The  result  of  Mr.  Seward's  action,  said  the 
Captain-General,  will  be  the  liberation  of  more  than  two  hundred 
human  beings,  who,  but  for  the  return  to  Cuba  of  Arguelles,  must 
have  remained  in  slavery.  To  Mr.  Seward  they  owe  the  recovery 
of  tiieir  freedom.* 

The  melancholy  events  of  186>  can  hardly  be  more  fitly  recorded 
in  tins  volume,  than  in  the  words  of  the  following  despatches : 

MR.  F.   W.   SKWARD  TO  MR.  ADAMS. 

(Circular.     No.  1345.) 

Dkpartmrnt  <if  Statk,  Wa8Hixoti>x,  Aftril  10,  1865. 
Sir, — I  regret  to  state  that  a  serious  accident  has  occurnMl  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  that  his  injuries  are  so  severe  as  to  render  it  impossible,  for  the  pres- 
ent, th«it  he  should  give  any  attention  to  matters  of  offici:il  business.'    It  is  hoped 

>  Sm  Dip.  Cor  xzxrm  Von.  2d  S«>n..  Flut  2,  p.  60,  ISSi. 
*  BaYlog  been  thrown  from  biB  onrriag*. 
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that  in  a  few  days  he  will  so  far  have  recovered  from  its  effects  as  to  be  able  to 
rearnne,  in  some  degree,  bis  official  duties.     Your  recent  despatches  will  then  be 
submitted  to  him.     Until  that  time  their  consideration  is  necessarily  deferred. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  W.  Sbward,  Acting  Secretary, 

MR.  HUNTER  TO  MR.  ADAMS. 

(Circular.     No.  1852  ) 

Defartmkmt  op  State,  Washington,  AprUYI,  1865. 

Sir,  —  The  melancholy  duty  devolves  upon  me,  officially  to  apprise  yon  of  the 
assassination  of  the  President  at  Ford's  theatre,  in  this  city,  in  the  evening  of  the 
14th  instant.     He  died  the  next  morning  from  the  effects  of  the  wound. 

About  the  same  time,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  his  own  house,  where  he  was  in  bed  sufferinjr  from  the  effects  of  the  late 
accident.  The  attempt  failed,  but  Mr.  Seward  was  severely  cut,  on  the  face  es- 
pecially, it  is  supposed  with  a  bowie  knife. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Seward  was  felled  by  a  blow  or  blows  on  the  hea<l  from  the  assassin, 
and  for  some  time  afterward  was  apparently  unconscious.  Both  the  Secretary 
and  Assistant  Secretary  are  better,  especially  the  former. 

Andrew  Johnson  has  formally  entered  upon  the  duties  of  President.     I  have 
been  autliorized  tem|)orarily  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Hunter,  Acting  Secretary » 

Mr.  Seward's  only  allusion  to  the  "casualties"  which  deprived 
the  department  of  the  services  of  both  the  Secretary  ami  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  several  weeks,  was  drawn  out  by  way  of  ex- 
cuse for  an  omission  to  fully  acknowledge  the  manifold  expressions 
whic*h  were  transmitted  to  the  department  from  governments,  pub- 
lic authorities,  civic,  ecclesiastical  and  educational  corporations  iind 
associations,  as  well  as  from  public  assemblies  of  citizens,  nnd  from 
individual  citizens,  of  their  feeling  of  sympathy  and  condolence 
with  the  government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
calamity  which  tliey  had  suffered  in  the  lamented  death  of  the  late 
President  Abraham  Lincoln.  "  Owing,"  says  Mr.  Seward,  *'  to  some 
j>ecnliar  casualties,  the  efficiency  of  the  department  was  impaired  at 
the  time  these  despatches  were  received.^  They  obtained  only  a 
simple  and  formal  acknowledgment  from  the  presiding  secretary." 

'*  Our  government,  simply  constructed,  with  adaptation  to  the 
transaction  of  necessary  affairs  in  the  ordinary  course  of  adminis- 
tration, found  itself  (in  the  condltif^n  of  this  department,  which 
then   existed)   inadequate    to  the    immediate    acknowledgment    of 

1  See  Deipatcb  to  Mr.  AdaniB,  Nov.  4, 1866. 
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Bucb   vai'ious  and  vast  obligatiuna  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  i 
currcd."  .  .  .  "Nevertheless  the  President  earnestly  deaires  that  retv 
ogiiition  shall  even  now  be  mmle  of  the  synipatlii&i  and  condolences 
which  were  then  poured  in  upon  us  with  a  profusion  that  did  honor 
to  human  niiture." 

Under  tiie  direction  of  Mr.  Seward  all  these  testimonies  were 
printed  in  a  handsome  quartu  volume  of  9S0  pp.,  entitled  "  Tributes 
of  die  Nations  to  Abrahum  Lincohi."' 

One  of  the  first  mental  efforts  of  Mr.  Seward,  after  his  convaleft' 
cence  from  the  terrible  wounds  of  the  assassin,  was  the  preparation 
of  the  following  proclamation  of  Thanksgiving  to  be  issiitd  by  the 
President.     In  this  view,  the  document  has  additional  interest. 


Whereas,  it  has  pleased  Almight/  God.  during  the  renr  wliich  ia  now  coming 
to  ftn  end,  to  relieve  our  beloved  counlry  from  the  fearful  eeourgc  of  ejvil  war, 
tnd  to  permit  ub  to  fet^un-  the  ble?^illyB  of  j>eaee,  uiiitv  and  humionv,  villi  a 
greHt  enlargement  of  civil  liberty ;  Biid  whertas.  our  Heavenly  Fnlli«r  has  also, 
during  the  year,  graciously  averted  from  u«  the  calamities  of  foreign  war,  p«?ti- 
k'tive  and  famine,  while  our  granaries  arc  full  of  the  fruita  of  an  abunilant  Beason ; 
ftnd  wlicreaii,  righti'otiBnesB  cxaltelh  a  nation,  wliilu  sin  ia  a  reproaeb  to  any  peo- 
ple :  NOW,  THEKKfORR,  bc  it  linown,  that  I,  AsniiHW  Joii.xsoN,  Pnisideut  of 
the  United  Stalet,  do  ht'rt'by  recommend  to  the  peoplu  thereof,  that  they  ilo  set 
apart  unit  observe  the  Brst  Thuraday  of  December  next  as  a  ilny  of  national 
thanlisgiving  to  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  for  ihese  great  deli  vera  tieeii  and 
bleseings.  And  I  do  further  rei'omniend  tlial  on  lliat  oceasion,  the  wholi'  people 
make  confession  of  our  national  sins  against  His  Iiiiinile  goodness,  and  nidi  one 
heart  and  one  mind  implore  the  Divine  ^idance  in  the  ways  of  national  virtoe 
and  holini'fs. 

Dat«d,  OeL  2S,  IS65. 

Mr.  Seward  and  General  Scott  obtained  information,  during  the 
winter  of  1860-61,  that  the  sissassi nation  of  President  Lincoln  was 
contenipiattid  by  the  enemies  of  the  government,  even  at  that  early 
period.  Measures  of  protection  were  immediately  instituted  which 
to  many  seemed  unnecessary.  The  reality  of  the  danger  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  precautions  taken,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  firat 
iniiugu ration,  found  a  sad  verificittion  in  his  death  at  tlie  threshold 
of  his  second  term. 

There  is  trustworthy  evidence  that  President  Buchaniin,  acting 
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under  the  secret  advice  and  counsel  of  Mr.  Seward,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  safe  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1861. 

John  H.  Surratt,  suspected  of  being  an  accomplice  in  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  fled  from  the  country,  and  finally  found  refuge  in 
Italy.  The  vigilance  of  the  Department  of  State,  through  its  agents 
abroad,  followed  him  until  he  was  captured^  and  returned  to  the 
United  States.  The  Papal  government  promptly  surrendered  the 
fugitive,  although  no  treaty  of  extradition  existed  between  that 
government  and  the  United  States.^  In  the  prosecution  of  Surratt 
in  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Department  employed 
able  lawyers  and  spared  no  efforts  to  secui*e  a  conviction.  But  the 
jury  in  each  of  the  two  trials  failed  to  agree  on  a  verdict. 

Mr.  Seward  actively  opposed  the  attempted  impeachment  of  the 
President.  He  took  high  grounds  against  the  proceeding,  regarding 
it  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutors  to  depose  the  con- 
stitutional President  of  the  United  States,  and  install  in  his  place 
one  of  their  own  number  —  a  virtual  usurpation  of  executive  power 
under  the  forms  of  law  by  the  legislature.  He  accordingly  heartily 
appi'oved  the  course  of  Senators  Fessenden,  Trumbull,  and  Grimes 
who  were  influential  in  defeating  the  ill-advised  measure.  The 
argument  of  Mr.  Evarts  against  impeachment,  before  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Seward  pronounced  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  history  with  the 
best  forensic  efforts  in  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  To  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  also,  he  ascribed  high  honor  for  the  wise  and  im- 
partial manner  with  which  he  presided  over  the  High  Court  of 
Impeachment. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1865,  Mr.  Seward  issued  his  proclama- 
tion announcing  that  the  13th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  abol- 
ishing slavery  in  the  United  States,  had  received  the  ratification  of 
the  requisite  number  of  States,  by  their  legislatures,  and  was  now  a 
part  of  that  sacred  instrument,  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Union, 
a  measure  which  he  believed  necessary  to  secure  our  entire  and  com- 
plete national  independence.  Throughout  his  life,  an  advocate  of 
universal  suffrage  for  the  exile  and  the  emigrant,  and  even  for  the 
slave,  Mr.  Seward  had  the  satisfaction  also  of  proclaiming  the  14th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  aimed  to  give  the  right  of 
suffrage,  along  with  equal  civil  rights,  to  all,  without  distinction  of 
color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.     This  proclamation  bears 

iNoTtmbttKyiase.  >  8m  ArgiMllM,  page  la 
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date  July  28th,  1868.  Tlie  amendment  excluded  from  office  all 
who  had  before  the  war  held  office  and  afterward  engaged  in  tlic 
Rebellion  ;  it  made  the  debt  of  the  United  States  valid  and  sacred, 
while  the  Confederate  debt  was  repudiated. 

Ilis  prochmiation  ^  announcing  the  ratification  of  the  13th  Amend- 
ment may  be  well  regarded  as  the  crowning  act  of  his  public  life. 
He  had  brought  all  his  influence  to  bear  upon  Congress  to  secure  its 
favonible  action,  and  it  was  especially  appropriate  that  this  great 
ordinance  should  be  proclaimed  by  him. 

The  14lh  Amendment  also  bears  liis  name  and  seal.*  While  this 
amendment  was  under  consideration  in  Congress  he  proposed  as  a 
substiiut(»  the  following,  substantially,  ''All  persons  born  in  the 
United  States  after  the  date  of  Presiilent  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  on  arriving  at  the  age  of 
twentv-one  vears,  and  this  should  enter  into  reconstruction." 

During  the  year  1866,  the  nation  was  convulsed  with  conflicting 
ideas  of  reconstruction.  Mr.  Seward,  in  speeches  at  Auburn  and  in 
New  Yoi'k,^  gave  full  expression  of  his  views. 

A  convention  of  citizens  who  favored  '"  the  restoration  of  the 
Southern  States  and  their  representation  by  proper  men  in  Con- 
gress "  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  August  14,  1866.  Mr.  Seward's 
approval  of  the  call  for  this  convention  was  solicited.  In  a  favora- 
ble response  to  the  inquiry,  he  reitenited  the  sentiments  of  his  Au- 
burn and  New  York  speeches. 

In  a  letter  dated  July  11,  1866,  Mr.  Seward  expressed  these 
views  :  — 

**  After  more  than  five  years  of  dislocation  by  civil  war,  I  it* pjanl  a  restoration 
of  the  unity  of  tlic  country  as  its  most  imnitMliate  as  well  as  its  most  vital  interest. 
That  restoration  will  be  complete  when  loyal  men  arc  atlmitted  as  rfpivscntatives 
of  tin?  loyal  pi'oplc  of  the  eleven  States  so  lon'^  unrcprcsrntc<l  in  Con.rrcss.  Noth- 
ini;  but  this  can  complete  it.  Nothinj;  more  remains  to  bt*  doni-,  an<l  nothing 
more  is  neces.-ary.  Kvcry  «lay*s  delay  is  attended  by  multiplyin«j  and  increasin'j; 
ineonvenience-;,  cmbarr;is>nients,  and  danjjers  a.1  home  and  abroad.  ('on;^ros>« 
possesse>  tlit^  power  exclusively.  Congress,  after  a  session  of  seven  monlhs,  still 
omiis  to  exercise  that  power.  What  can  be  done  to  induce  Congress  to  act?  This 
is  the  (jurstion  ot'  the  <lay.'* 

Mr.  Sfwanl,  entertaining  these  views,  wt'lcomed  every  effort  made 

«  g«t»  po>t,  p•l};^»^  .'!*.'>.  .'!»9, 

»  In  a  IrffiT  to  tin*  «-«Utor  of  thi«  Tolnme.  dat^l  Aubuni.  Mny  2,  1S70,  Mr.  S<»wftr(i  wyn:  "  Whfii  tht 
racoiiMt ruction  <(ii("«iion  aroso  about  thu  14th  Amendment,  I  pn>poscil  one,  that  all  perstmN  bom  in  the 
Unilcil  States  afriT  thv  il»te  of  31r.  Lincnln'i*  proclamation  abolishing  xlavery  tthouIJ  be  entitled  Co 
onarriTing  at  the  ago  of  twenty -oue  y«ani,  and  thin  Hhould  enter  into  roconatruction.*' 

*  8e«  po»t,  page*  6^1*,  Ui». 
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to  stimulate  the  action  of  Congress.  In  this  light  he  approved  the 
call  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention.  Congress,  however,  occupied 
different  grounds,  and  an  apparent  alienation  arose  between  him  and 
his  former  political  associates. 

While  slavery  had  the  controlling  influence  in  our  government, 
projects  for  the  acquisition  of  northern  territory  received  litth^ 
favor.  The  war  of  the  Rebellion  precUided  the  administration  of 
1861-65  from  giving  much  attention  to  the  subject,  although  Mr, 
Seward  during  that  time  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  peaceful  enter{)rise. 
In  March,  1867,  formal  negotiations  were  instituted  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaskci,  and  before  the  month  chxsed,  a  treaty  for  that  object 
was  signed  by  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  de  Sioeckl,  the  Russian  Min- 
ister.^ The  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  with  but  little  opposition,  and 
having  been  ratified  by  Russia,  a  proclamation  thereof  wjis  made 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1867.  The  appropriation  for  the  sum  named 
as  the  purchase-money  was  made  by  Congress  on  the  27th  of  July, 
1868.  Formal  possession  by  the  United  States  took  place  in  Au- 
gust, 1868.2 

Our  Minister  to  Russia,  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation,  although 
he  was  intrusted  with  no  part  in  it,  regarded  the  treaty  as  "  a  brill- 
iant achievement  which  adds  so  vast  a  territory  to  our  Union  ; 
whose  ports,  whose  mines,  whose  timber,  whose  furs,  whose  fisher- 
ies, are  of  untold  value,  and  whose  fields  will  produce  many  grains, 
even  wheat,  and  will  become  hereafter  the  seat  of  a  hardy  white 
population."  ^ 

Immigration  was  always  regarded  by  Mr.  Seward  as  a  chief 
source  of  the  nation's  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal replenishing  streams  appointed  by  Providence  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  war  and  the  wastes  of  national  strength  and  health. 
Congress,  in  July,  1864,  passed  an  act  giving  the  Department  of 
State  supervision  of  the  whole  subject.  Under  the  operations  of  the 
law  immigration  w;is  encouraged  and  the  welf.ut*  of  tlie  ininiigrant 
protected.  This  was  consistent  with  the  policy  Mr.  Seward  had  all 
his  life  advr)cat(*d,  and  which,  like  his  policy  of  freedom,  had  en- 
countered objections,  political,  religious,  and  social.     He,  early  in 

>  See  poflt,  pfige601. 

*  The  United  Statett  (l«'riveA  a  revenue  of  nearly  half  a  million  from  Ala.«ka  already.    lt»  postal  rcve* 
Bue  if  larger  than  that  fromnny  other  territory,  and  excffJs  th-it  of  a  few  Stat«*8. 

*  5e*>  Alojika  and  Its  Resources.    By  W.  H.  Dall.    Lee  and  SheparU,  Botftou.     1870.     Also  speech  in 
the  8Mi*te,  on  Alaska,  1867,  by  Charles  Sumner. 
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the  war,  inaed  a  circular  to  our  consuls  abroad,  calling  tbeir  atten- 
tion to  the  Homestead  Act,  and  requesting  them  to  make  public 
that  in  no  country  in  the  civilized  world  are  such  opportunities 
offered  as  in  the  United  States,  to  active,  industrious,  and  intelli- 
gent men,  for  the  acquisition  of  abundant  means  of  support  and 
corafoitable  homesteads  for  themselves  and  their  families.^ 

In  1868,  Congress  failed  to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  the 
sup[)ort  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  which  Mr.  Seward  had  or- 
ganizf'd  in  1864,  and  it  was  discontinued.  Some  of  its  duties  have 
sina>  been  assumed  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Consistently  with  his  efforts  to  encourage  immigration  he  stead- 
ily op|>osed  all  schemes  for  the  cohmization  in  foreign  lands  of 
colored  men,  and  discoumged  the  emigration  of  the  emancipated 
rare.     In  this  he  differed  from  President  Lincoln. 

Having  advocate<l  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Hayti 
and  Liberia,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  Ministers  from 
those  countries  on  equal  terms  with  those  of  other  foreign  powers  * 

The  return  of  peace  seemed  only  to  increiise  the  arduous  duties 
of  the  Department  of  State.  An  increasing  number  and  a  greater 
variety  of  questions  pressed  for  consideration. 

The  Paris  Exposition  of  1867  was,  to  our  countrymen  especially, 
a  great  success.  Under  the  management  of  the  Department  of 
State,  exhibitors  from  the  United  States  enjoyed  facilities  which 
lightened  their  labors  and  relieved  them  of  many  embarrassments. 
A  ecmference  for  the  establishment  of  uniform  coinage  was  held  in 
Paris,  the  same  year,  in  which  the  Department  was  actively  inter- 
ested. 

In  1866,  Mr.  Seward  was  able  to  congratulate  the  country  that, 
while  sentiments  of  reconciliation,  loyalty,  and  patriotism  had  in- 
creased at  home,  a  more  just  consideration  of  our  character  and 
rights,  as  a  nation,  had  been  manifested  by  foreign  governments. 

The  somewhat  mysterious  course  of  France  toward  Mexico  was 
a  subject  of  much  anxiety  to  Mr.  Seward.  The  introduction,  into 
a  neighboring  Republic,  of  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  under 
a  European  prince  supported  by  French  arms,  could  but  excite  the 
gravest  apprehensions.     Mr.  Seward   had  plainly  indicated  to  the 

t  Bee  Vol.  I.,  p.  289. 
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French  government  (September  26,  1863)  that  such  a  proceeding 
must  lead  to  war  between  France  and  the  United  States.  The 
French  Minister  intimated  that  if  war  must  be  the  result^his  gov- 
ernment would  naturally  select  their  own  time  to  commence  hostil- 
ities, which  would  be  the  present,  while  the  United  States  was 
burdened  with  domestic  difficulties.  No  such  intimidation  moved 
Mr.  Seward.  Striving  ever  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  with 
France  and  Mexico  while  the  war  between  the  two  nations  had  a 
legitimate  character,  he  maintained  that  the  United  States  could  not 
renounce  the  doctrine  that  the  continuance  of  free  republican  in- 
stitutions throughout  America  was  required  for  the  safety  of  our 
own  institutions,  and  for  the  attainment  of  that  destiny  to  which  we 
as  a  nation  aspire.  This  was  the  sentiment  of  the  people.^  Con- 
gress attempted  to  give  it  expression  in  a  resolution  which  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  received  no  action  in  the  Senate. 
This  action  served  to  increase  the  sensibilities  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment on  the  subject,  and  to  renew  the  correspondence  between 
its  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Mr.  Seward,  who  took  occasion 
to  say  that  the  question  in  its  decision  rested  with  the  executive 
branch  of  our  government,  and  not  with  Congress,  and  that  the 
President  did  not  at  the  present  contemplate  any  change  in  the 
policy  so  far  pursued. 

Mr.  Seward's  positions  were  controverted  by  the  House,  and  res- 
olutions adverse  thereto  were  adopted.  The  Senate  took  no  action 
and  expressed  no  opinion  in  the  matter.  The  original  declaration 
of  the  House  was  regarded  by  France  as  a  menace  of  hostilities. 
Mr.  Seward's  explanation  served  to  relieve  the  question  of  its  war- 
like character,  and  to  renew  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

After  the  war  had  been  declared  to  be  at  an  end  (on  the  2d  of 
April,  1866),  the  occupation  of  Mexico  by  the  French  was  no 
longer  to  be  tolerated.  Mr.  Seward  had  already  repeatedly  notified 
the  imperial  government  of  France  that  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
army  in  an  adjacent  and  sister  Republic  was  inconsistent  with  the 
poli(^y  of  the  United  States  and  with  th»^  doctrine  proclaimed  by 
President  Monroe.     On  the  9th  of  April,   1866,  assurances  were 

>  The  "Monroe  Doctrine,*'  which  had  hitherto  been  a  cheriHhed  theory,  became,  under  Mr.  Seward, 
■a  irreTersible  fact. 
See  Mr.  Seward's  speeehee  in  Senate  on  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty,  Vol.  I.,  page  876.    CHobt  App. 
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given  by  the  French  government  that  its  troops  should,  ii^ithin  a 
reiisonable  time,  be  withdrawn  from  Mexico.  Many  delays  oc- 
curred io  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  and  it  was  not  until  March 
19, 1867,  that  it  was  fully  accoinplislied.  Maximilian  was  captured 
and  shot  on  the  19th  of  June,  18G7,  by  the  Mexicans,  notwithstand- 
ing the  earnest  efforts  of  Mr.  Seward  to  save  his  life.^ 

The  Republic  of  Mexico,  having  been  delivered  from  foreign 
inlervention,  soon  reestablished  her  constitutional  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

In  1868,  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publican party  as  its  candidate  for  President.  Horatio  Seymour 
was  his  opponent.  Neither  the  candidate  of  the  Democrats  nor  the 
platform  on  which  he  stood  were  such  as  to  claim  the  support  of 
the  true  friends  of  the  Union  and  its  restoration. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  a  speech  '^  of  great  solemnity,  on  "  the  situation 
and  the  duty,"  at  Auburn,  a  few  days  before  the  election  (October 
81,  1868),  made  the  path  of  duty  very  clear  for  those  who  had  been 
accustomed  for  many  years  to  follow  his  counsels  in  political  af- 
fairs.^ This  was  the  twelfth  presidential  canvass  in  which  he  had 
participated,  and  he  felt  tliat  it  might  be  his  last.  His  words,  on 
this  occasion,  reached  bc^yond  the  approaching  election,  and  became 
the  farewell  address  of  his  political  life. 

In  January,  1866,  Mr.  Seward  made  a  voyage  to  the  West  In- 
dies, visiting  St.  Thomas,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Domingo,  Hayti,  and 
Cuba,  in  all  of  which  places  h(»  was  received  with  demonstrations 
of  hospitality  rnd  respect  on  the  part  both  of  the  people  and  the 
authorities.  In  addressing  the  Presid<*nt  of  the  Republic  of  San 
Domingo,  he  said  that  "  the  ITnited  States  regarded  the  neighbor- 
ing Republics  founded,  like  tliat  of  the  United  States,  upon  the 
principle  of  the  equal  rights  of  man,  as  buttresses,  which  it  wa^  in 
the  interest  of  the  American  people  and  government  to  multiply 
and  strengthen  as  fast  as  it  could  be  done  without  the  exercise  of 
fraud  or  force." 

Mr.  Seward's  policy  of  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  over  the  North  American  continent  received  a  signal  illus- 
tration in  the  acquisition  of  Alaska.     Believing  that  a  further  step 

>  See  dwpfttchfla  to  Mr.  Campbell,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Mexico. 

s  8ee  page  640. 
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in  that  direction  could  be  wisely  taken,  he  entered  into  negotiations 
in  January,  1866,  with  the  Danish  Minister,  General  Raasloff,  for 
the  purchase  of  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  in  the  West 
Indies.  Neither  the  Minister  nor  his  government  at  first  listened 
to  Mr.  Seward's  proposals  with  favor,  but  rejected  them.  lie  re- 
newed them  as  opportunity  offered,  and  in  October,  1867,  Denmark 
consented  to  part  with  her  islands  for  the  sum  of  seven  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  January,  1868,  the  cession  was 
approved  by  the  people  of  the  islands,  almost  unanimously.^ 

Both  houses  of  tlie  Danish  Rigsdag  ratified  the  cession,  and  the 
treaty  was  signed  at  Copenhagen  on  the  30th  of  June,  1868.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  however,  withheld  its  approval,  and 
the  whole  negotiation  failed. 

Mr.  Seward  likewise  favored  the  annexation  of  San  Domingo  and 
Hayti  to  the  United  States.  He  was  convinced  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  such  a  proceeding  would  receive  the  consent  of  the 
people  interested,  and  also  give  satisfaction  to  all  foreign  nations. 

In  bis  desire  to  obtain  a  foothold  for  his  government  in  the  West 
Indies,  as  well  for  defence  in  time  of  war  as  for  the  interests  of  com- 
merce in  time  of  peace,  he  early  in  1868  laid  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreigi\  Relations,  in  the  Senate,  an  offer  he  had  received,  from 
San  Domingo,  of  the  sale  of  the  Bay  of  Samana,  one  of  the  finest 
harbors  in  the  world.  He  strongly  advocated  the  purchase,  and 
took  some  important  steps  toward  securing  it. 

Tlie  interests  of  the  South  American  States  and  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  received  much  attention  from  Mr.  Seward,  during  the 
last  year  of  his  administration. 

In  the  summer  of  1868,  Mr.  Anson  Burlingame,  who  had  left  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  appeared  in  Washington  with  a  Chi- 
nese Legation.  They  were  introduced  to  the  President,  wlio  wel- 
comed them  to  the  capital  in  a  speech  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  After  a  few  days'  stay  in  Washington,  the  embasisy,  with 
Mr.  Seward,  proceeded  to  his  home  in  Auburn,  where  a  treaty  with 
China  was  concluded.  Mr.  Burlingame  being  the  recognized  chiet 
of  the  Chinese  Legation,  the  negotiations  were  carried  on  by  him 
and  Mr.  Seward.  The  treaty  was  signed  by  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame, and  his  Chinese  associates,  and,  in  time,  duly  ratified.  By 
it  the   United  States  gained  great  commercial  advantages,  while, 

^  ^le  Tote  was  1,244  for  anaezation  to  the  United  States,  and  28  against. 
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prospectively,  four  hundred  millions  of  people  were  emancipated 
from  the  bondage  of  a  subtle  combination  of  false  philosophy  and 
traditional  conceit.^  The  negotiation  of  this  great  treaty  was,  in 
some  degree,  made  more  easy  and  successful  through  the  influence 
of  our  treaty  with  Russia,  whereby  Alaska  had  been  acquired,  and 
some  troublesome  international  questions  had  been  settled. 

Ml*.  Seward  retired  from  the  Department  of  State  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1869. 

In  August  of  that  year  he  visited  Utah,  California,  and  Alaska, 
delivering  a  speech  at  Sitka  ^  which  attracted,  everywhere,  much  at- 
tention. 

He  also  made  interesting  speeches  ^  at  Victoria  in  British  Colum- 
bia, and  at  Salem  in  Oregon,  on  the  route. 

He  spoke  of  his  journey  as  a  visit  to  "  Our  North  Pacific  States  " 
—  a  term  full  of  prophecy. 

While  in  California,  in  1869,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  protest  against 
the  ahnost  unanimous  feeling  pervading  that  community  against 
Chinese  immigration.  He  condemned  the  policy  of  exclusion,  and 
persistently  maintained  that  immigration  wsis  an  element  of  civili- 
zation,  especially  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  that  the  attempt  to  sup- 
press its  *'  invigorating  forces  "  would  ultimately  prove  a  failure.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1869,  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Seward  was 
about  to  visit  Mexico.  The  government  of  Mexico,  represented  by 
President  Juarez,  was  anxious  to  honor  the  man  who  had  done  so 
much,  while  he  was  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Stiites,  to  up- 
hold the  Republic  of  Mexico  when  its  life  was  menaced  by  foreign 
intervention,  and  through  whose  instrumentality  victory  at  last 
crowned  her  efforts  for  independence.  He  was  therefore  received 
and  entertained  as  the  guest  of  the  nation  during  the  entire  period 
of  his  stay  in  the  Republic  —  nearly  three  months. 

Commissioners  were  appointed  and  an  escort  provided  to  accom- 
pany Mr.  Seward  across  the  continent.  SeRors  Rendon  and  Ca&edo 
had  charge  of  the  party  from  Manzanilla  to  Guadalajara,  where 
they  were  met  by  Mr.  Bossero,  who  was  the  special  commissioner 
during  the  remainder  of  the  journey  and  the  stay  at  the  capital. 

Not  only  the  general  government  of  the  Republic,  but  the  gov- 

>  SecKt&ry  Seward*i  tIvws  of  Chinwe  immigration  are  found  in  Article  V  of  tlie  treaty. 

*  See  pagv)  660.  ^  d^  P«g^  6^. 

<  See  Chtnfu  Immigration,  by  O«oise  V.  Seward,  late  Minister  to  Chiiu.   Seribners,  Publiihers.   188L 
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emments  of  the  several  States  through  which  he  passed,  greeted 
him  with  hospitalities  and  courtesies,  while  there  were  many  spon- 
taneous and  touching  marks  of  popular  enthusiasm  and  gratitude. 
Passing  through  the  States  of  Coliroa,  Jalisco,  Guadalajara,  Gua- 
najuato, and  Queretaro,  he  made  a  short  stay  at  the  capital  of  each. 

After  leaving  the  city  of  Mexico,  like  cordial  demonstrations  of 
welcome  and  hospitality  greeted  him  in  each  of  the  States  through 
wliich  he  passed  on  his  way  to  the  Gulf  —  Puebla,  Tlascala,  and 
Vera  Cruz. 

The  following  sketch  of  this  remarkable  tour  appeared  in  the 
"  New  York  Times  "  at  the  time  :  — 

**  Mr.  Seward  and  party  left  San  Francisco  by  steamer  and  landed  at  Man- 
zanillo  in  November,  1869.  Thence  the  party,  including  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward  and 
wife,  went  to  Colima,  Guadalajara,  Leon,  Guanajuato,  and  Queretaro,  which  will 
ever  be  memorable  as  the  spot  where  Maximilian  met  his  death.  Mr.  Seward  spent 
some  time  at  this  historical  place,  and  then  proceeded  by  slow  stages  onward  to 
the  city  of  Mexico.  At  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  he  was  met 
by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  President  Juarez,  Minister  Romero,  Hon. 
Thomas  H.  Nelson,  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico,  and  an  escort  of  about  four 
hondred  soldiers.  The  reception  was  enthusiastic,  and  the  greetings  extended  to 
the  distinguished  American  were  extremely  gratifying  to  him.  He  was  conducted 
in  all  the  pomp  of  military  display  to  the  capital,  and  there  formally  installed  in 
one  of  the  handsomest  houses  in  the  city,  which  had  been  especially  prepared  for 
hi.s  accommodation.  He  was  here  bidden  to  make  himself  perfectly  at  homo  during 
his  stay  at  the  capital,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  heartily  extended  fo  liim. 

"  Mr.  Seward  visited  Chapultepec,  and  surveyed  the  battle-field  wliereon  the 
Mexicans  and  the  Americans  contended  in  1845;  also  the  palace  of  Maximilian, 
which  was  occupied  by  him  durinfj  liis  brief  rei«^n  in  Mexico.  Mr.  Seward  was 
everywhere  followed  by  admiring  thrones,  who  expressed  their  gratification  at  his 
visit  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner. 

"  From  the  15th  of  November  to  the  20th  of  December,  Mr.  Seward  was  en- 
tertained with  all  manner  of  ovations  and  fetes  throughout  Mexico.  His  recep- 
tion was  admitted  to  have  been  the  frrandest  ever  given  to  any  foreigner.  He 
was  regarded  everywhere  with  the  utmost  respect  and  veneration. 

"His  health  was  excellent,  and  he  bore  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  remarkably 
well. 

**•  At  a  grand  dinner  given  at  the  palace,  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Seward 
and  other  distinjruished  gentlemen,  and  toasts  were  drank  to  the  honor  and  pros- 
perity of  the  two  Republics. 

**  On  the  18th  of  December,  1869,  Mr.  Seward  left  the  city  of  Mexico  by  spe- 
cial train.  He  was  escorted  out  of  the  city  and  bidden  farewell  by  President 
Juarez,  his  Cabinet,  and  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the  capital." 

Mr.  Seward  in  his  journey  through  Mexico  had  frequent  calls  to 
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address  the  people  and  authorities  of  that  interesting  and  recently 
distracted  Republic.  A  few  of  these  occasional  speeches  *  find  a 
place  in  this  volume,  illustrating  his  views  of  the  country  and  its 
government,  and  their  claims  to  the  good  will  and  confidence  of 
our  own  Republic.^ 

In  1870,  Mr.  Seward  conceived  and  csirried  out  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing a  voyage  around  the  world,  notwithstiinding  his  infirmities,  the 
effects  of  his  injuries  in  1805,  and  his  advanced  age, —  threescore 
years  and  ten.^  Several  of  his  speeches  on  the  route  were  full  of 
vigor  and  interest. 

On  this  extended  and  interesting  journey,  he  received  many  cour- 
tesies at  the  hands  not  only  of  the  officers  of  his  own  government, 
but  from  those  of  the  various  nations  through  which  he  passed. 
Sovereigns  and  ministers  welcomed  him  and  convta-sed  with  him  as 
one  Avith  whom  they  had  lield  long  and  friendly  olficial  intercoui*se. 
Many  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  popular  feeling  and  affecting 
marks  of  individual  regard  greeted  him  in  almost  every  clime. 

Arriving  at  home  in  October,  1871,  he  remained  at  Auburn  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  months,  surrounded  by  his  neighbors  and  friends 
and  frequent  visitors  from  abroad.  He  commenced  the  preparation 
of  his  autobiography,  and  proceeded  on  it  as  far  as  the  year  1834. 
Learning  of  the  popular  desire  and  impatience  for  an  account  of  his 
travels  around  the  world,  he  concluded  to  take  up  that  literary  task 
first,  postponing  the  completion  of  his  autobiography  to  a  later  pe- 
riod/* The  volume  of  travels  thus  prepared,  indited  by  his  adopted 
daughter,  Olive  Risley  Seward,  was  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Company  in  187o,  and  was  widely  read. 

Mr.  JSeward,  while  Secretary  of  State,  on  rare  occasions  went  be- 
fore the  pi(»pl.*  to  reiterate  in  public  speeches  those  great  principles 
which  it  had  been  his  life  work  to  proclaim  and  defend. 

It  was,  however,  his  uniform  habit  to  address  his  fellow-citizens  of 
Auburn  on  the  night  before  election.  His  words  on  these  occasions, 
more  or  less  studied  or  ex  temjwre^  were  always  gathered  up  and  cir- 

»  See  p.  679-^7. 

«  A  Tolumo  entitled  Our  Sitter  Rejmblir^  a  Qala  Trip  through  Tropical  Mexico  in  196^70,  etc.,  by 
Cul.  AnM*rt  .s.  KvaoA,  published  by  the  Columbian  Book  Co.,  lUrtford,  Conn.,  given  an  extendei  account 
of  Mr.  Seward^H  plea.<«ant  experience  in  that  country. 

s  He  r(>l4»bnited  bin  MTcntieth  birthday  (May  16,  1871),  on  hii  Journey,  in  Egypt. 

*  Tbtt  niiroliitv^r.iphy  thu«  left  unflniithcd  in  1871  waa  subsequently  printed.  It  forms  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  voiuiiip  eutitlod  Autobiography,  Lift  aitd  LtUtn  ^f  WiUiam,  H.  Stward,  publUhed  by  hit 
son,  Frcdrnck  W.  b«%iranL 
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Ciliated  throughout  the  Union  in  newspaper  and  pamphlet.  The 
speeches  of  1864  and  1868  —  years  of  presidential  elections  ^  —  are 
preserved  in  this  volume.  His  speeches  in  1856  and  1860  may  be 
found  in  previous  volumes.  In  1872,  he  was  too  infirm  to  speak  in 
a  public  assemblage,  but  in  several  letters,  made  public,  he  left  no 
ground  for  any  charge  of  a  waning  interest  in  the  triumph  of  Re- 
publican principles. 

Horace  Greeley,  whose  name  had  been  for  so  many  years  associ- 
ated with  Mr.  Seward's,  was  the  candidate  adopted  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  defeat  the  reelection  of  President  Grant. 

The  tdection  resulted  in  the  choice  of  President  Grant  for  the 
second  time.  He  received  278  electoral  votes.  Mr.  Greeley  died 
before  the  electoral  votes  were  cast.  Thfere  were  eighty  votes  di- 
vided among  the  opponents  of  President  Grant. 

Mr.  Seward's  labors  were  heavily  increased  during  the  war  in 
thwarting  the  efforts  of  influential  but  disloyal  citizens,  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  involve  the  country  in  foreign  war.^  By  wise  and 
vigorous  measures  he  was  able  to  counteract  their  best  laid  plans. 
In  some  cases  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  imprisonment  of  prom- 
inent offenders,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  instituted  against  him 
suits  at  law. 

In  the  project  of  a  canal  between  and  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  at  the  Isthmus,  Mr.  Seward  had  for  many  years 
been  deeply  interested.  In  1850  he  had  sustained  the  Clayton  and 
Bulwer  Treaty  ^  which  attempted  to  define  the  relations  of  the  two 
powers  to  the  enterprise. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Seward,  in  the  Senate,  said,  "  We  are  the  centre  of 
one  system,  an  American  one;  Great  Britain  is  the  centre  of  an- 
other, an  European  one.  Almost  in  spite  of  ourselves  we  are  stead- 
ily extending  and  increasing  our  control  over  these  continents.  Not- 
withstanding her  tenacity,  she  is  constantly  losing  her  dominion 
here.  This  is  within  the  order  of  nature.  It  was  for  three  hundred 
years  the  business  of  European  nations  to  colonize,  discipline,  and 
educate  American  nations.  It  is  now  the  business  of  these  nations 
to  govern  themselves.     The  decline  of  European  power  here  prac- 

'  See  poBt,  pp.  505,  640. 

<  '^Sotnecitiienn,  whose  disaffection  to  our  form  of  govemment  has  lost  them  the  puhlic  confldenoe^ 
preferring  everything  to  insignificance,  have  in  their  despair  talked  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.    Thes^ 
howerer,  are  so  few  that  our  madhouses  will  hold  them,  should  acts  follow  their  words  of  insanity."  — 
Jtfftnon. 

*  8e»  VoL  I.,  p.  876,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  606, 628. 
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.Ily  began  with  the  fall  of  Oan;ida  uiit  of  the  control  of  FrancBi  J 
in  1763.     It  has  steadily  continued,  until  now  only  some  relics,  ] 
Besaing  little  vitality,  vemain.     Without  any  war  ou  our  part,  Gi 
Britain  will  wisely  withdraw  and   diaiippear  fi-om   this   continent   ' 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  or  at  least  within  a  half  a  centnry."  ' 
In  1862,  lie  made  the  canal  a  subject  of  correspondence  with  our 

IMinisterH  to  England  and  France. 
In  1863  he  had  overcome  all  the  diERculties  heretofore  presented  | 
by  the  government  of  Nicaragua  iu  the  matter. 
In  1868  he  projected  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  of  Colum- 
^tia,  and  was  so  desirows  of  securing  sume  satisfactory  arrangement 
with  that  goverumetit  that  he  sent  Mr.  Caleb  Gushing,  as  a  speciiU 
iRgent,  to  join  oar  Minister  at  Bogota  in  the  negotiations. 
A  treaty,  enibmlying  the  Monrrxj  Doctrine,  was  agreed  upon  and  | 
signed  by  the  Ministers.     It  met  Mr.  Seward's  approval,  and  on  the  I 
16th  of  February,  1869,  he  transmitted  the  same  to  the  Senate  of  | 
the   United  States.     In  its  6th  Article,  it  secured   Co  the  United 
States  absolute  control  of  the  proposed  inter-oceunic  canal  at  tha  I 
Darien  crossing. 

The  treaty  was   rejected  by  the  Senate  of   Colombia  thi'ougfa   . 
French  and  English  influences,  and  for  unknown  renisons  failed  to 
Hfeceive  the  approval  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.^ 

A  company  was  organized  in  New  York  to  construct  the  ainal. 
The  corporators  met  at  the  house  of   Peter  Cooper,  who  with 
J  Messrs.  Roberts,  Garrison,  Schell,  and  others  had,  through  the  influ- 
[•  «nce  of  Mr.  Seward,  become  interested  in  the  pi-oject.     Mr.  Seward 
[  aod  Mr.  \Vm.  M.  Evarts  were  also  present  at  the  meeting. 

The  remark's  of  the  former,  to  be  found  among  the  "Occiisional 
Speeches"  of   Mr.  Seward,  in  this  volume,*  beside  their  intrinsic 
I  interest,  have  an  historical  valne. 

The  priiji'ct  of  an  *'  Inter-continental  Telegraph  "  engaged  the  at- 
'  tentioii  of  Mr.  Seward  in  the  year  18t)2.   On  the  14th  of  May,  1864, 
be  submitted  his  views  thereon  to  Congress. 

The  submarine  cable  between  Cape  Clear  and  Cape  Race  on  the 
Atlantic  was  not  yet  in  successful  operation.     Mr.  Seward  urged 

OMr.  AjiiunJii,  vnL  xxxiv..  p.  n. 

amAFiMon-,  (V^p/wMh  rorlUS.  pp.  ids,  ni4;  ■;«  i>ii>F-Or»iiic  (^iJ,  I8«n,  Putnuu,  Publl«b. 
I  tlto  Sfcf.  SbvW  Jt9VI,lUnliS,UIBII,XLD(i>.lla.  m,S«uU>UU>CiiDf.,3dllH. 
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upon  Congress  the  construction  of  a  line  of  telegraph  from  some 
point  in  one  of  our  Northwestern  States  or  Territories  across  the 
border  of  the  United  States  and  through  British  Columbia  and  Rus- 
sian America  ;  thence  across  Behring  Strait ;  and  thence  by  an  in- 
land route  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  River,  and  thence  to  Irkontsk 
in  Siberia.  This,  with  the  completion  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  would 
perfect  a  circuit  around  the  earth. 

Congress  granted,  July  1,  1864,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Seward,  to  Mr.  Perry  McDonough  Collins,  the 
right  of  way  through  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  with 
other  important  facilities  for  the  extension  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Seward's  letter  to  Hon.  Z.  Chandler,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  produced  a  marked  effect. 

The  completion  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  however,  caused  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Inter-continental.^ 

Mr.  Seward  died  on  the  10th  of  October,  1872.  His  remains 
were  followed  to  their  last  resting  place  by  thousands  of  sincere 
mourners.  They  were  deposited  in  the  Fort  Hill  Cemetery  at  Au- 
burn. The  tomb  is  of  white  marble  supporting  a  cross  horizontally, 
upon  which  rests  a  wreath  of  oak  and  laurel  leaves.  At  the  head  is 
a  cinerary  urn  of  classic  design,  around  which  twines  a  vine  of  ivy. 
On  the  face  of  the  tomb  is  the  simple  inscription 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD, 
Born  Mat  16,  1801.    Died  October  10,  1872. 

On  the  base  of  the  urn  is  the  only  inscription  ^  which  he  desired 
for  his  grave,  — 

He  was  Faithful. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York,  in  January,  1873,  made  becoming 
arrangements  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Mr.  Seward.  The  day 
fixed  for  the  memorial  proceedings  was  the  18th  of  April,  1873. 
On  that  day  the  Legislature,  the  Governor,  John  A.  Dix,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, the  Speaker,  and  other  distinguished  persons,  as- 
sembled in  the  North  Reformed  Church  of  Albany,  where  an  address 
was  delivered  by  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
the  late  Minister  to  England.  Appropriate  religious  services,  with 
music,  formed  a  part  of  the  proceedings. 

1  8m  DMpatchM  to  Claj,  Bowl*,  liaxeh,  1807-  *  A^  vol.  i    pp.   Ixxx.,409. 
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Governor  Dix,  on  introducing  Mr.  Adams,  made  the  following 
remarks :  — 

**  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  this  very  month,  and  within  these  walls,  William 
H.  Seward  delivered  a  memorial  discourse  on  the  character  and  public  services  of 
John  Quincy  Adams.^  And  to-day  the  son  of  Mr.  Adams  is  here  to  pronounce  a 
similar  discourse  on  Mr.  Seward.  Thus,  with  thest*.  two  kindred  ceremonies  are 
associated  the  names  of  three  eminent  statesmen,  who  have  shared  larjrely  in  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  their  countrymen,  and  who,  by  their  distinguished 
talents  and  the  purity  of  their  lives,  have  contributed  as  largely  to  their  country's 
welfare  and  reputation." 

Governor  Dix,  presiding  on  this  occasion  of  honor  to  Mr.  Seward, 
was  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  1849  retired  from  that  body  to  give  place  to  Mr.  Seward 
then  his  political  opponent. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Seward's  death,  prominent  citizens  of  New  York 
originated  the  project  of  a  monument  to  his  memory,  which  took 
the  form  of  a  statue.  A  committee  conferred  with  Mr.  Randolph 
Rogers,  the  sculptor,  then  on  a  visit  in  this  country,  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  proposed  memorial.  Subsequently,  steps  were  taken  to 
initiate  the  enterprise.  A  commission  was  given  to  Mr.  Rogers  in 
1874,  and  he  at  once  set  to  work  upon  his  model.  The  result  of  his 
labors  is  the  fine  bronze  statue  which  was  presented  to  the  city  on 
the  28th  of  September,  1876.  The  sculptor,  it  is  thought,  has  per- 
formed his  work  admirably.  In  pose^  the  work  is  dignified,  and 
although  the  upper  portion  of  the  figure  is  singularly  erect,  there  is 
no  suggestion  of  stiffness.  Mr.  Seward  is  represented  in  a  sitting 
position.  He  hiis  just  be»»n  writing,  and  the  hand  holding  the  pen 
hjxs  fallen  to  his  side,  while  he  looks  forward  witli  an  expression 
suggestive  of  deep  thought.  These  are  the  main  features  of  the 
work,  but  the  details  are  in  no  way  neglected.  The  base  of  the 
pedestal  is  of  New  England  granite,  and  the  upper  portion  of  van<»- 
gated  Spezzi:i  marble.  The  inscription  is  simple.  In  the  upper 
tablet,  fronting  the  plaza  formed  by  the  junction  of  Hroadway,  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  Twentv-third  Street,  is  the  name  *' William  II.  Sew- 
ard;"  and  on  the  larger  tablet  beneath  is  inscribed  *' Governor, 
United  Stat(»s  Senator,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States." 

The  presentation  and  unveiling  was  witnessed  bv  thousands  of 
people.     Mr.  William  R,  Martin,  the  president  of  the  Department 

1  See  Vol.  lU.,  p.  76. 
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of  Public  Parks,  made  the  introductory  speech.  Hon.  John  Bigelow 
made  the  fornuil  presentation  of  the  statue,  on  the  ]>iirt  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  it  was  received  by  the  Mayor,  Hon.  W.  H.  Wickhara,  on 
behalf  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  orator  of  tlie  day  was  the 
Hon.  William  M.  Evarta  The  arrangements  which  had  been  made 
for  the  ceremonies  were  carried  out  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Parks.  The  southwestern  angle  of  Madison  Square, 
where  the  statue  is  erected,  was  suitably  enclosed ;  a  spacious 
stand,  draped  with  American  flags,  was  there  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  speakers  and  principal  guests;  the  statue  was  veiled 
with  the  nation's  ensign.  '*  The  sculptor  has  executed  a  life-like 
portrait  statue  of  tlie  late  eminent  American  statesman,  Mr.  Seward. 
The  statue  is  in  every  way  naturalistic;  there  has  been  no  attempt 
to  make  it  anything  but  a  portrait  of  the  man,  and  this  it  may  fairly 
lay  claim  to.  He  is  seated  in  an  attitude  of  meditation,  and  in 
a  cobtume  such  as,  in  all  probability,  he  was  daily  accustomed  to 
wear."  ^ 

**  Called  to  the  Department  of  State,"  says  a  friendly  writer,  **at  a  period 
when  our  foreii^ii  relations  were  fraii;rlit  with  peril  and  environed  with  diflieuhy, 
Mr.  Sfward  so  administered  them  that,  while  calmly  maintaininir  the  internal 
f»overei«inty  and  the  external  rights  of  the  government  which  he  reprcsenti'd,  the 
jealous  ministers  of  rival  nations  pnbliely  acknowledged  his  fairness  and  his  can- 
dor, and  were  ahle  only  to  cavil  at  those  assertions  of  the  nnai>ate«l  power  and 
dignity  of  the  llepnhlic  whieh.  made  with  unflinching  confidence  in  an  hour  of 
un[)recedented  trial,  touched  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  as  tlie  expression  of 
a  faiih  which  was  then  in  very  deed  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for  and  the 
evidence  of  things  unseen,  but  which  events  have  since  sliowii  to  have  been  well 
foun<led.'  Just  men  may  have  misunderstood  Mr.  Seward,  but  bis  only  enemies 
have  been  the  cmMiiies  of  riixht  and  of  the  co'iiitrv.  At  tlu-  bands  of  some  of 
these  he  stiffen-d  in  common  with  our  f^ood  l*re>iilent,  whose  death  the  whole 
worM  mourned. 

*'  That  his  life  was  soujrht  with  the  Pn^sident*s  was  an  additional  testimony  to  his 
faithfulness  and  ubility.  Men  seek  to  kill  oidy  whom  they  feai-  and  bate.  That 
Mr.  Seward  escapt»(l  the  nnn*tlerous  al tempts  made  by  the  assassins,  wbo  struck  at 
his  eountry  tbrnu'jrii  him,  was  ;in  occasion  of  rejoicing  tbrou^boul  the  land. 

*'  TbrouLdi  all  bis  j)ubli(!  life,  Mr.  Seward  was  the  unrelcntiicj  f<'<'  uf  wrong  and 
ojipressi(»n,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  earnest  advocates  of  tbe  cause  of  free- 
«lom;  a  statesman  wbo  recognized  his  responsibility  to  a  higher  law  than  that  of 
."tate  neci'ssitv,  aiul  who  vet  endeavored  to  secure  the  blcssiniis  of  lilxrtv  to  all 
by  peaeeful  mi'tbods,  and  to  obtain  for  all  the  protection  of  the  law  without  the 
violation  of  the  law." 

1  The  London  Art  Journal  of  September,  1877. 
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April  10,  1861.  —  The  presidential  election  took  place  on  the 
6th  of  November  last.  The  canvass  had  been  conducted  in  all  the 
Southern  or  slave  States  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  a  perfectly 
candid  hearing  there  of  the  issue  involved,  and  so  all  the  parties 
existing  there  were  surprised  and  disappointed  in  the  marked  result. 
That  disappointment  was  quickly  seized  for  desperate  purposes  by 
a  class  of  persons  until  that  time  powerless,  who  had  long  cherished 
a  design  to  dismember  the  Union  and  build  up  a  new  confederacy 
around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Ambitious  leaders  hurried  the  people 
forward,  in  a  factit)us  course  ;  observing  conventional  forms,  but  vio- 
lating altogetlier  the  deliberative  spirit  of  their  constitutions.  When 
the  new  federal  administration  came  in  on  the  4th  of  March  last, 
it  found  itself  confronted  by  an  insurrectionary  combination  of 
seven  States,  practising  an  insidious  strategy  to  seduce  eight  other 
States  into  its  councils. 

April  22,  1861.  —  F'ive  months  ago  sedition  showed  itself  openly 
in  several  of  the  Southern  States,  and  it  has  acted  ever  since  that 
time  with  boldness,  skill,  and  energy.  An  insurrectionary  govern- 
ment, embracing  seven  members  of  this  Union,  has  I )een  proclaimed 
under  the  name  of  "  the  Confederate  States  of  America."  That 
pretended  authority,  by  means  chiefly  of  surprise,  easily  seen  here 
to  liave  been  unavoidable,  althougli  liable  to  be  misunderstood 
abroad,  has  possessed  itself  of  a  navy  yard,  several  fortifications  and 
arsenals,  and  considerable  quantities  of  arms,  ordnance,  and  mili- 
tary stores.  On  the  12th  of  April,  instant,  its  forces  commenced 
an  attack  upon,  and  ultimately  carried.  Fort  Sumter,  against  the 
brave  and  heroic  resistance  of  a  diminutive  garrison,  which  had 
been,  through  the  neglect  of  the  former  administration,  left  in  a 
condition  to  prevent  supplies  and  reinforcements.^ 

>  Bet  despatch  to  Wood,  May  1, 1861. 
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The  President  improved  the  tfinipm-ary  misfortune  of  the  fall  of 
F"i't  Sumter  by  calling  on  the  militiu  •}(  the  States  to  reinforce  the 
Kedcriil  itrmy,  and  summoning  Congress  for  its  counsel  and  aid  in  the 
emei^ency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  iiiiiiirreiitionists  have  met  those 
measures  with  an  invitation  to  privateers  from  all  lands  to  come 
forth  and  commit  depredations  on  the  commerce  of  ttie  country. 

^/a^  4,  1861.  —  The  insurgents  have  instituted  revolution  with 
open,  flagrant,  ilendly  war  to  compel  the  United  States  to  acquiesce 
in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union.  The  United  States  have  ac- 
cepted this  civil  war  as  nn  inevitable  necessity.  Tiie  constitutional 
remedies  for  all  the  complaints  of  the  insurgents  are  still  open  to 
them,  and  will  remain  so.  Itut,  on  the  other  band,  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  Union  have  been  put  into  activity  to  restore  the 
Federal  authority  and  to  save  the  Union  from  danger. 

There  is  not  now.  nor  has  there  been,  nor  will  there  be  any,  the 
least  idea  existing  in  this  government  of  suffering  a  diesolutioa  of 
tilts  Union  t.i)  take  place  in  any  way  whatever. 

Juli/  26,  18fil.  —  Our  army  of  the  Potomac  on  Sunday  last  met 
a  revei-se  equally  severe  and  unexpected.  For  a  day  or  two  the 
panic  which  had  priHluced  the  result  was  followed  by  a  panic  that 
Becnied  to  threaten  In  dernnralize  the  country.  But  that  evil  has 
ceased.  The  result  is  already  seen  in  a  vigorous  reconstruetinn  on 
a  scale  of  greater  magnitude  and  increased  enthusiasm.  The  ex- 
Hggeratioim  of  the  result  have  been  as  gi'eat  as  the  public  impa- 
tience, purhaps.  which  brought  it  abnut.  But  the  affair  will  not 
produce  any  serious  injury.  The  strength  of  the  insurrection  is  not 
broken,  but  it  is  not  formidable.  The  vigor  of  the  government  will 
bo  iiieivaseil,  and  the  ultimate  result  will  be  a  triumph  of  the  Con- 
Btitution.  D.I  not  be  misled  by  panic  reports  oE  danger  appre- 
hended for  the  capital. 

Julif  30,  1861.  —  You  will  be  pained  by  the  intelligence  of  a  re- 
verse of  our  arms  near  Manassas  Junction,  ami  I  fear  it  will,  for  a 
time,  ii|B»r:iie  to  excite  appreliensinns  and  encourage  the  enemies 
of  the  Uiii'in  inj^lurope;  but  the  blow  has  already  spent  its  force 
here  wiihont  producing  any  other  effect  than  renewed  resolution 
and  L'Onliden<re  in  the  success  of  the  government.  The  lesson  that 
war  cannot  lie  waged  successfully  without  wisdom  aa  well  as  patriot- 
ism has  been  received  at  a  severe  cost ;  but,  perhaps  it  was  neoefr 
'   sary.     It  is  certain  that  we  ai:e  improving  upon  it. 
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J^ly  30,  1861.  —  You  will  receive  the  account  of  a  deplorable 
reverse  of  our  arms  at  Manassas.  For  a  week  or  two  that  event 
will  elate  the  friends  of  the  insurcrents  in  Europe  as  it  confounded 
and  bewildered  the  friends  of  the  Union  here  for  two  or  three  da  vs. 
The  shock,  however,  has  passed  away,  producing  no  other  results 
than  a  resolution  stronger  and  deeper  than  ever  to  maintain  the 
Union,  and  a  prompt  and  effective  augmentation  of  the  forces  for 
that  end,  exceeding  what  would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  The 
heart  of  the  country  is  sound.  Its  temper  is  now  more  favorable 
to  the  counsels  of  deliberation  and  wisdom. 

August  12,  1861.  —  The  shock  produced  by  the  reverse  of  our 
arms  at  Bull  Run  has  passed  away.  The  army  is  reorganized  ;  the 
elections  show  that  reaction  against  disunion  has  begun  in  the  revo- 
lutionary States,  and  we  may  confidently  look  for  a  restoration  of 
the  national  authority  throughout  tlie  Union. 

If  our  foreign  relations  were  once  promptly  reestablished  on 
their  former  basis,  the  disunion  sentiment  would  languish  and  per- 
ish  within  a  year. 

August  15,  1861.  —  We  learn,  in  a  manner  which  obliges  us  to 
give  unwilling  credit,  that  the  Sumter,  an  armed  steamer,  well 
known  through  all  the  American  seas  to  be  a  piivateer  fitted  out 
for  and  actually  engaged  in  depredations  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  by  some  disloyal  citizens,  under  the  command  of  an 
officer  named  Semmes,  on  or  about  the  17th  of  July  last  entered  the 
jx)rt  of  Cura^oa,  and  communicated  directly  with  the  local  author- 
ities of  that  island. 

September  2,  1861.  —  Steadily  for  the  period  of  four  months  our 
forces  have  been  coming  into  the  field  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand 
a  day,  and  the  same  augmentation  will  go  on  nearly  at  the  same 
rate  until  500,000  men  will  be  found  in  the  service.  Our  supplies 
of  arms  are  running  low. 

We  have  now  reached  a  new  and  im|>ortant  stage  in  the  war. 
The  enemy  is  directly  before  us,  invigorated  and  inspiiiied  by  a 
victory,  which  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  for  us  to  undervaliu^ 
But  that  victory  has  brought  with  it  the  necessity  for  reinnve*!  and 
decisive  action  with  proportionate  n^sults.  Tiie  demoralization  of 
our  forces  has  passed  away.  I  have  already  stated  that  tliey  are 
increasing  in  numbers.  You  will  learn  through  other  channels  that 
tliey  are  equally  perfecting  themselves  in  discipline.     Commander 
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Stringham  and  GeDenil  Bullet's  siicceas  at  HHtttifts  was  not  mereT^ 
»  hrilliaiit  iiffair.  It  brings  nearly  the  whole  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lioa  under  the  surveillance  of  our  blockade.  .  ,  .  Disunion,  by  sur- 
prise and  impetuous  passion,  took  the  6rst  successes,  and  prufited 
by  Uiem  to  make  public  opinion  in  Europe.  Uniim  comes  forward 
more  slowly,  but  with  greater  aiiJ  mmti  enduring  vigor.  This  na- 
tion, like  every  oth»^r,  in  the  present  iis  in  all  other  cases,  stands  by 
its  own  strength.  Other  powers  will  respect  it  so  long  as  it  exhibita 
its  ability  to  defend  and  suve  itself. 

Srptember  .5,  1861. —  Reports  grossly  exaggerated  a  disaster 
whii-h  was  sufheiently  afflicting  in  its  real  proportions.  The  ex- 
ultation fif  persons  and  classes  in  foreign  nations  prejudiced  against 
our  country  and  its  institutions  is  one  of  the  penalties  we  pay 
for  the  civil  discord  into  which  we  Lave  fall<-n.  But  even  a  very 
limiied  experience  of  human  nature  will  enable  us  to  practise  the 
necessary  equanimity  in  siielj  a  cnsis.  Changes  of  habit  and  policy 
Hie  necessary  to  national  growth  and  progress.  We  have  hud  little 
reasim  to  expect  that  bhiOi  changes  in  our  case  should  always  be 
effected  without  the  oceurrence  of  some  disorder  and  violence.  Let 
lis  be  content  that  the  country  has  virtue  enough  to  pass  the  ordeal 
snfi^ly,  and  that  when  it  is  passed  our  prosperity  will  be  greater 
and  more  assured  than  ever. 

Snj'temher  5,  1861.  —  I  can  well  understand  the  depression  yon 
experienced  on  hearing  of  the  reverse  of  our  arms  at  Bull  Run, 
and  the  unfavorable  comments  on  our  course  which  this  misfortune 
elicits  in  Europe.  There  is,  however,  no  occasion  for  apprehension 
of  an  unfavorable  issue  uf  the  present  civil  contest. 

Whatever  speculations  on  the  subject  may  be  made  at  home  or 
abro'id,  you  may  be  assured  that  it  is  not  in  our  day  that  treasou  is 
to  prevail  against  the  government  of  our  country,  based  as  it  is  on 
the  rights  of  man  and  his  cnpadty  of  self-government. 

Siptemberl,  1861,  —  We  have  already  forgotten  the  reverse  of 
our  arms  at  Bull  Run,  which  affected  you  so  deeply,  and  the  pros- 
pt-ct  of  the  i-estonition  of  the  authority  of  the  Union  is  entirely  sutia- 
fnutiiry.  Our  volunteer  army  will,  \  have  no  doubt,  vindicate  its 
<'hunu;ter  and  win  buck  the  confidenee  of  the  country  and  its  friends. 

November  22,  1861.  —  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  we  cannot 
consistently  ofTer  special  inducements  to  military  gentlemen  in  Italy 
who  are  unable  to  defray  their  own  expenses  in  coming  to  join  our 
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armies;  bat  we  are  forbidden  to  do  so  by  argent  considerations. 
First,  we  do  not  need  to  solicit  foreign  aid,  and  we  naturally  desire 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  doing  so.  Secondly,  we  wish  to  abstain 
from  intrusion  into  the  domestic  concerns  of  foreign  states,  and,  of 
course,  from  seeming  to  do  so.  Thirdly,  our  own  countrymen  are 
coming  forward  with  just  claims  upon  all  positions  requiring  skill 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  we  must  avoid  jealousies  between  native  and 
foreign  defenders  of  the  Union.  Already  the  forces  in  the  field 
exceed  half  a  million,  and  the  officers  charged  with  organizing  them 
report  to  us  that  those  recently  recruited  will  swell  the  qumber  to 
seven  hundred  thousand.  If  the  insurrection  should  continue,  it 
would  be  more  difficult  to  keep  them  down  to  a  million  than  to  lift 
them  up  to  that  figure. 

November  23,  1861.  —  I  have  regretted  quite  as  much  as  you 
have  my  inability  at  this  moment  to  give  advices  to  you  and  each 
other  of  our  representatives  abroad  of  the  course  of  events  occurring 
at  home,  and  of  the  general  drift  of  our  correspondence  with  other 
nations;  but  this  domestic  commotion  has  ripened  into  a  transac- 
tion so  vast  as  to  increase  more  than  fourfold  the  labors  of  adminis- 
tration in  every  department.  You  can  readily  imagine  how  vast 
a  machinery  has  been  created  in  the  War  Department,  in  the  Navy 
Department,  and  in  the  Treasury  Department,  respectively.  Tho 
head  of  each  is  a  man  of  busy  occupations,  high  responsibilities,  and 
perplexing  cares.  You  would  hardly  suppose  that  a  similar  change 
has  come  over  the  modest  little  State  Department  of  other  and 
peaceful  days ;  but  the  exactions  upon  it  are  infinite,  and  out  of  all 
that  offers  itself  to  be  done,  I  can  only  select  and  do  that  which 
cannot  be  wisely  or  safely  left  undone. 

November  30,  1861.  —  Captain  Wilkes,  in  the  Steamer  San  Ja- 
cinto, has  boarded  a  British  colonial  steamer,  and  taken  from  her 
deck  two  insurgents  who  were  proceeding  to  Europe  on  an  errand 
of  treason  against  their  own  country.^  Lord  Lyons  has  prudently 
refrained  from  opening  the  subject  to  me,  as,  I  presume,  waitinjx 
instructions  from  home.  We  have  done  nothing  on  the  subject  to 
anticipate  the  discussion,  and  we  have  not  furnished  you  with  any 
explanations.  We  adhere  to  that  course  now,  because  we  think 
it  more  prudent  that  the  ground  taken  by  the  British  government 
ahould  be  first  made  to  us  here,  and  that  the  discussion,  if  there 

^  MofemberS. 
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must  be  one,  shall  be  had  here.  In  the  capture  of  Mesara.  Mason 
and  Slidell  on  board  a  Britiah  vessel,  CapUin  Wilkes  having  acted 
without  any  inBLriictions  from  the  government,  the  subject  is  there- 
fore free  from  the  embairaasment  which  might  have  resulted  if  the 
act  hjid  been  specially  directed  by  ua.> 

January  14,  1862. —  You  will  have  learned  already  of  the  action 
of  this  government  in  the  case  of  the  Trvnt,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  calculate  aa  wisely  aa  we  upon  the  signs  of  peace  between  us  and 
Great  Britain. 

It  hardly  can  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  counsels  of  prudence 
will  be  pursued  here  until  the  point  of  national  sjifety  and  honor 
compel  a  change  of  disposition.  The  condition  of  atfiiirs  is  that 
the  insurrection  does  not  advance,  while  the  cause  of  the  Union 
steadily  gains  important  advantnges. 

Our  arms  continue  to  be  steadily  successful,  and  when  we  shall 
have  completed  our  financial  arrangements  I  trust  that  the  ciiuae  of 
the  Union  will  become  aa  hopeful  as  it  is  just. 

January  20,  1862.  —  We  havti  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our 
course  in  the  Trent  affair.  The  American  people  cnnid  not  have 
been  united  in  a  war  which,  being  waged  to  maiiitiiiu  Captain 
Wilkes's  act  of  force,  would  have  practically  been  a  voluntary  war 
against  Great  Britain.  At  the  same  time  it  would  have  been  a 
war  in  1861  against  Great  Britain  for  a  c;iuse  directly  the  oppo- 
site of  the  cause  for  which  we  waged  war  against  the  siime  power 
in  1812. 

January  20,  1862.  —  The  tone  of  the  public  virtue  is  becoming 
sounder  and  stronger  every  day.  Military  and  naval  operations  go 
on  witl)  success,  hindered  only  by  the  weather,  which,  for  almost  a 
month,  has  rendered  the  coasts  unsafe  and  the  roads  itnpasaable, 

I  have  observed  that  the  British  people  were  satisfied  with  the 
vigor  and  the  energy  of  the  preparatiouB  which  their  gnvemment 
made  for  the  war  which  they  expected  to  occur  between  them  aud 
ourselvHS, 

It  may  be  profitable  for  us  all  to  reflect  that  the  military  and 
naval  prepiirutionB  which  have  been  mude  by  this  government  to 
put  (Inwii  the  insurrection  have,  every  day  since  the  first  day  of 
May  last,  etiualied,  if  not  surpassed,  the  daily  proportion  of  those 
war  preparatioua  which  were  regarded  as  so  demonstrative  in  Great 
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January  23,  1862.  —  Practically,  the  whole  coast  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary States  is  falling  into  the  possession  of  the  Federal  forces. 
The  expedition  under  Burnside  is  in  Albemarle  Sound,  and  we  trust 
that  it  will  produce  some  decisive  results. 

The  government  is  cooperating  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  in  restoring  this  important  communication  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  the  Ohio,  which  will  soon  be  effected. 

But  the  great  events  of  the  day  are,  first,  the  determined  vote  of 
Congress  to  sustain  the  government  by  a  tax  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  dollars,  which  will  be  adequate  to  preserve  the  na- 
tional finances  during  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

And  secondly,  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  raised  by  the  in- 
surgents on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland  River,  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  Federal  columns  into  Eastern  Tennessee.  ^  The  victory 
of  General  Thomas  at  Mill  Spring  was  a  very  gratifying  affair;  but 
its  brilliancy  is  surpassed  by  its  strategic  importance.  You  will  see 
at  once  that  it  opens  the  way  to  Eastern  Tennessee,  and  so  to  the 
cutting  off  of  supplies  and  reinforcements  for  the  insurgent  army  of 
the  Potomac.  You  will  not  err  in  assuming  that  this  great  move- 
ment is  one  having  no  isolated  purpose,  but  that  it  is  a  part  in  a 
general  system  which  contemplates  the  bringing  of  all  the  Federal 
forces  promptly  into  activity,  with  a  view  to  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  Federal  authority  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  not  in  our  power  to  control  the  policies  of  European  cabinets. 
They  acted  precipitately  in  May  last,  and  thus  aggravated  and 
prolonged  our  troubles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  allow  them- 
selves now  to  understand  the  resources  and  the  energies  which  have 
enabled  us  to  recover  from  those  injuries  and  to  hem  in  the  insur- 
rection on  all  sides,  so  that  it  njust  be  soon  exhausted  and  defeated. 
The  spirit  of  the  nation,  however,  is  suflBciently  roused  so  as  to  en- 
able us  to  meet  and  overcome  all  adverse  designs,  of  whatever  kind, 
from  whatever  quarter. 

February  10,  1862.  —  Cloudless  skies,  with  drying  winter  winds, 
have  at  last  succeeded  the  storms  which  so  long  held  our  fleets  in 
embargo  and  our  land  forces  in  their  camps. 

The  Burnside  expedition  has  escaped  its  perils,  and  is  now  in 
activity  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  The  great  victory  at  Mill 
Spring,  in  Kentucky,  has  been  quickly  followed  by  the  capture  of 
Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  the  interruption  of  the 
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railroad  by  whieh  the  inBurgenta  have  kept  up  tlieir  com m an i cations 
between  Bowling  Green  and  Columbus;  and  the  divisions  in  the 
West  are  all  in  activity  with  prospects  of  decisive  achieveraenta. 

It  is  now  nearly  one  year  since  the  insurgents  began  their  des- 
perate anJertaking  to  establish  a  confederacy  of  the  fifteen  slave 
States.  At  some  time  within  the  previous  six  months  thity  had 
virtually  displaced  the  flag  of  the  Union  in  thirteen  of  lliose  States 
by  strntagern  or  by  force,  and  it  stood  in  apparent  jeopardy  in  the 
fourteenth  State. 

But  the  process  of  preparation  has  steadily  gone  on  in  the  loyal 
States,  while  that  of  exhaustion  has  been  going  on  in  the  disloyal. 
Only  eleven  of  iht?  aUivn  Stitt-s  are  practically  suliject  to  the  insur- 
gents, and  already  the  flag  of  the  Union  statiils.  as  we  think,  irre- 
movably  fixed  upon  some  points  in  every  one  of  the  thirty-four 
States,  except  Tex^ia,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas.  Congress  has  come 
fully  up  to  the  dischai^e  of  its  great  responsibllliy  of  establishing 
the  finances  of  the  counti-y  on  a  safe  and  satisfMctory  foundation. 

What  is  the  operation  of  the  war?  We  have  entered  Virginia, 
and  already  five  thousand  sUves,  emancipated  simply  by  the  ap- 
pertrance  of  our  forces,  are  upon  the  hands  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment there.  We  have  hinded  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  and 
already  nine  thousand  similarly  emancipated  slaves  hang  upon  our 
c:imp!t. 

Although  the  war  has  not  been  wnged  against  slavery,  yet  the 
army  acts  immediately  as  an  emancipating  crusade. 

Fthruary  17,  1862.  —  I  am  not  prepared  to  recognize  the  right  of 
other  nations  to  object  to  the  measure  of  placing  artiticial  obstruc- 
tions in  the  chamiels  of  rivers  leading  ti>  ports  which  have  been 
seizi'd  by  the  insurgents  in  their  attempt  to  overthrow  this  govern- 
ment. 

The  active  campaign  of  our  land  and  naval  forces  has  begun. 
The  great  preparations  which  have  been  made  so  diligently  and  BO 
carefully,  in  defiance  of  popular  impatience  at  home  and  political 
impatience  abroad,  are  now  followed  by  results  indicative  of  a  com- 
plete and  even  early  decision  of  the  contest  in  favor  of  the  govern- 
meot. 

Fthruarjf  28,  l!^62.  —  The  successes  of  the  Uninn  army  in  the 
West  hnvine  brought  the  whole  of  Missouri  and  a  large  portion  of 
Tennessee  under  the  authority  r>f  the  United  States,  and  having 
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already  opened  u  passage  for  us  into  Alabama^  Mississippi,  and 
Arkansas,  it  has  been  determined  to-day  to  permit  the  restoration 
of  trade  upon  our  inland  ways  and  WMters  under  certain  limitations 
and  restrictions,  which  may  continue  until  the  pacifleation  of  the 
country  shall  take  place. 

March  8,  1862.  —  You  will  have  noticed  our  successful  advance 
down  the  Mississippi  and  along  its  banks.  Next  week  we  shall 
ascertain  the  strength  of  the  obstructions  at  Memphis.  After  pass- 
ing that  port  the  river  will  be  entirely  open  to  us  to  New  Orleans. 
I  suppose  I  hazard  nothing  of  publicity  here  by  informing  you  that 
General  Butler  with  an  adequate  land  force,  and  Captain  Porter 
with  a  fleet,  are  already  in  motion  to  seize  and  hold  New  Orleans. 
The  armies  on  the  Potomac  are  also  expected  to  try  conclusions  soon. 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  need  no  instructions  to  use  this  information 
in  the  way  best  calculated  to  free  our  unhappy  domestic  strife  from 
its  European  elements  of  mischief.  When  that  shall  be  done,  all 
will  be  well. 

I  learn  that  the  insurgents  have  withdrawn  from  their  fronton 
the  Potomac,  above  and  below  this  city,  and  are  breaking  up  their 
camps  and  retreating  before  our  army  toward  Richmond.  Thus 
ends  the  siege  of  Wasliington,  and  thus  advances  the  cause  of  the 
Union. 

March  10,  1862.  —  Attention  has  been  directed  to  the  extraordi- 
naiy  proceedings  which  are  taking  ])lai?e  in  Mexico.  We  shall  be 
just  to  ourselves,  and  at  the  same  time*  shall  practise  the  prudence 
that  will  avert  any  new  complication  in  our  afifairs. 

To-<lay  the  insurgent  army  is  retreating  from  the  position  it  has 
so  long  and  so  uselessly  held  in  front  of  the  capital.  The  war  is 
retiring  within  the  limits  of  the  States  which  began  it  with  reck- 
less haste,  and  which  have  hitherto  carried  it  on  with  intemperate 
zeal,  under  the  expectation  that  they  would  escape  from  the  scourge 
it  was  inflicting  upon  States  less  disloyal  than  themselves. 

March  15,  1862.  —  Since  the  date  of  my  last  despatch  the  Union 
forces  have  gained  decided  advantages.  The  financial  and  moral 
as  well  as  the  physical  elements  of  the  insurrection  seem  to  be 
rapidly  approaching  exhaustion.  Now,  when  we  so  clearly  see  how 
much  of  its  strength  was  derived  from  the  hope  of  foreign  aid,  we 
are  brought  to  lament  anew  the  precipitancy  with  which  foreign 
powers  so  unnecessarily  conceded  to  it  belligerent  rights. 
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March  17,  1862.  —  The  occupation  of  so  many  of  the  Southern 
ports  liaving  been  efTectt»d  by  our  forces,  and  all  of  the  others  being 
now  effectually  invested,  I  apprehend  that  the  illicit  traffic  which 
has  been  so  flagrantly  carried  on  from  Biitisli  ports  will  come  to 
an  (mkI. 

March  25,  1862.  —  The  events  of  the  week  have  been  striking 
and  significant :  the  capture  of  Newbern  by  Burnside,  with  the 
cons<*(juent  evacuation  of  Beaufort  and  Fort  Macon  by  the  insur- 
gents, and  the  destruction  by  themselves  of  tlieir  own  piratical 
Kteamer  Nasliville ;  the  rout  of  the  insurgents,  on  their  retreat  from 
Winchester  to  Strasburg,  by  Shields;  the  victory  of  General  Pope 
at  New  Madrid;  and  the  bombardment  of  Island  No.  10, in  the  Mis- 
sissippi, by  Commodore  Foote. 

A  movement  of  the  main  army  of  the  Potomac  down  the  river 
to  Fortress  Monroe  is  qiiii'tly  g«>ing  on,  and  demonstrations  will 
soon  be  made  against  Norfolk  and  Richmond. 

We  suppose  our  ocean  expedition  against  New  Orleans  must,  at 
this  time,  have  reached  the  moutli  of  the  Mississippi. 

March  20,  1862.  —  We  have  aheady,  with  a  strong  hand,  reooy- 
ered  tlie  control  of  n<»arly  all  of  the  coast  of  the  insurrectionary 
Statics,  and  we  liave  recaptiinul  four  of  the  <^reat  ports  which  were 
wrested  from  us  by  tlie  insurirents,  or  betrayed  into  tlifir  hands 
before  the  government  assumed  its  attitude  of  s<»lf-defenee.  Wliile 
doing  tliis  we  have  effected  a  release  of  all  our  land  and  naval 
forces  from  the  sieges  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  r<'bi*l8.  All 
tliese  forces  are,  as  is  supposed,  safely  acting  aggressivoly.  Our 
means  are  ample,  our  forces  numerous,  our  credit  sound,  and  our 
spirit  buoyant  and  brave.  The  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  true  con- 
dition of  the  insurgents.  They  are  reduced  from  aggression  to 
defence.  Distra<'te(l  between  many  exposed  points,  they  have  con- 
sumed most  of  their  lesources  ;  their  credit  is  nearly  prostrate; 
their  forces,  always  t»xa<;gerated,  are  now  very  feeble;  and  they  are 
considering:,  not  so  much  how  th<*v  shall  carrv  on  the  war  they  so 
recrklessly  begjin,  as  how  they  shall  meet  and  endure  the  calamitios 
it  is  bringintx  i»p()n  them.  It  is  under  these  cintnmstaiices  that  our 
army  of  the  Potoniai*,  under  General  McC^leiian,  to-dav,  is  descend- 
ing  that  river,  jin  hundred  thousand  stron<Xito  attack  :»n<l  carry  Nor- 
folk and  Richmond  ;  that  anotiuM*  army,  under  General  Fremont, 
18  moving  upon  Cuml>erland  (lap,  to  cut  off  the  communication  of 
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the  insurgents  with  the  more  southern  States ;  that  a  third  army, 
under  G*^neral  Hulleck,  equal  in  numbei-s  and  eflRtiieney  with  that 
of  the  Potomac,  is  descending  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  flank- 
ing what  has  hitherto  proved  to  be  an  irresistible  naval  force, 
which  is  making  its  way  upon  the  river  itself  to  New  Orleans; 
while  a  fourth  column  of  land  and  naval  forces,  under  General 
Butler  and  Captain  Porter,  deemed  adequate  to  any  emergency,  is 
already  believed  to  be  ascending  the  river  from  the  Belize  to  attack 
New  Orle.ins.  Burnside  has  really  left  nothing  to  be  done  to  rescue 
the  ports  between  Norfolk  and  (vharleston.  Charleston  cannot  long 
hold  out;  and  the  fall  of  Savannah  is  understood  to  be  only  a  ques- 
tion of  days,  not  of  weeks.  Mobile  cannot  stand  after  tha  fall  of 
these  and  of  New  Orleans,  and  all  the  ports  between  those  cities 
are  already  in  our  possession. 

April  1,  1862. — Earl  Russell,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  expressed  n/ 
the  belief  that  this  country  is  large  enough  for  two  independent 
nations,  and  the  hope  that  this  government  will  assent  to  a  peaceful 
separation  fronc  the  insurrectionary  States.  A  very  brief  sojourn 
among  us,  with  an  observation  of  our  mountains,  rivers,  and  coasts, 
and  some  study  of  our  social  condition  and  habits,  would  be  sufficient 
to  satisfy  him,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  country  is  not  too  large  for 
one  such  people  as  this,  and  that  it  is,  and  nuist  always  be,  too  small 
for  two  distinct  nations,  until  the  people  shall  have  become  so  de- 
moralized by  faction  that  they  are  ready  to  enter  the  course  which 
leads  through  continued  subdivision  to  continued  anarchy.  All 
the  British  specidations  assume  that  the  political  elements  which 
have  been  brought  into  antagonism  here  are  equal  in  vigor  and 
endurance.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  certain  than  that  freedom 
and  slavery  are  very  unequal  in  these  qualities,  and  that  when  these 
diverse  elements  are  eliminated,  the  former  from  the  cause  of  sedi- 
tion, and  the  latter  from  the  cause  of  the  government,  then  the 
government  must  prevail,  sustained  as  it  is  by  the  cooperating 
sentiments  of  loyalty,  of  national  pride,  interest,  ambition,  and  the 
permanent  love  of  peace. 

April  3,  1862.  —  The  late  achievement  of  the  Merrimack  in 
Hampton  Roads  at  first  perplexed  and  alarmed  all  our  naval  agents 
and  officers.  They  have,  however,  made  preparations  for  her  com- 
ing out  again,  and  they  express  entire  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
master  her.     Meantime  the  blockade  is  actually  becoming  a  si^e, 
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wbich  we  trust  will  looti  result  in  uccupation  of  the  insurrectionary 
portfl. 

April  8,  1862.  —  Our  at'inies,  held  everywhere  in  the  leash,  ure 
at  the  point  of  being  let  loose.  Important  transactions  must  occur 
witliiii  H  few  days.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be  neither  saiigniiie 
of  Bucci'ss  nor  disturbed  with  apprehi'nsions  of  fniUire,  If  the  tide 
of  military  success  Bhwll  continue  tn  flow  full  nnd  strong,  we  can 
consent  to  wait  the  rehictant  but  inevitable  return  of  maritime 
natiims  to  the  fraternal  positions  they  abiuidoned  wheu  faction  un- 
dertook tu  undermine  tlieir  fidehty  as  the  most  effectual  way  to 
compass  our  d<^struction. 
^  I  have  just  signet),  with  Lord  Lyons,  a  treaty  which  I  trust  wiH 
be  approved  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  British  government.  If  rat- 
ified, it  will  bi-iiig  the  African  slave-trade  to  an  i-nd  immediately 
and  forever.  Had  such  a  treaty  been  maila  in  lti08,  there  would 
now  have  been  no  sedition  here,  and  no  disagreeinent  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  nations.  We  are  indeed  sitlTering  deeply 
in  this  civil  war.  Europe  has  impatiently  condemneJ  and  deplored 
it.  Yet  it  ia  easy  to  see  already  that  the  calamity  will  be  compen- 
sated by  incalculable  benefits  to  our  country  and  fci  mankind.  Such 
are  the  compensations  of  Providence  for  the  sacrifices  it  exacts, 

April  14,  1862.  — It  is  known  that  all  the  free  States  are  loyal 
to  the  Union  ;  that  the  insurrection  had  its  spring  in  the  slave 
States,  and  that  it  aims  to  separate  them  all  from  the  Union,  and 
embrace  tiiem  in  a  new  sovereign  confederacy.  There  is  not  one 
regiment  or  battalion,  or  even  company  of  men,  which  was  organ- 
ized in,  or  derived  from,  the  free  States  and  Territories,  in  arms 
anywhere  against  the  Union.  Some  regiments  derived  from  the 
border  slave  States  are  found  in  the  slave  States  in  hostilities 
against  the  Federal  autliorities,  while  others  equally  or  more  numer- 
ous arts  supporting  them  there.  Missouri,  Kentucky,  T'-nneasee,  and 
Virginia,  all  boider  slave  States,  respeclively.  have  ■■■aitribiiti-d  large 
bodies  of  men  to  the  armies  of  the  Union.  Missouri,  a  Uirder 
■lave  State  west  of  the  Mississippi,  h;Ls  been  cleared  of  all  orgaiK 
ized  military  bodies  of  Insurgents,  and  for  some  time  past  haB 
ceased  to  be  troubled  by  gueriHiis.  The  battle  of  Tea  Ititlge,  in 
which  General  Curtis  heat  Van  Dorii,  Pnc,  Meiiitosh.  and  McCul- 
loiigh,  has  firndy  established  (ieiieral  TurtiB  ^nd  the  n  iiional  colors 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  Arkansas:,  an  interior  slave  State.     No 
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msurrectionary  forces  remain  in  Kentucky,  also  a  border  slave  State. 
All  the  foHified  positions  of  the  insurgents  have  been  abandoned, 
and  the  southern  border  of  Tennessee,  an  interior  slave  State,  has 
been  crossed  by  the  advancing  armies  of  the  nation,  which,  after 
the  victories  of  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donelson,  the  occupation  of  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Nashville,  Murfreesborough,  and  Columbus,  a  few  days 
since  captured  the  fortified  position  of  Island  No.  10,  in  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  one  hundred  heavy  guns,  thirty  pieces  of  field  artillery, 
six  thousand  prisoners ;  and  on  the  same  day,  after  a  two  days'  con- 
test, repulsed  and  beat  the  insurgent  army,  said  to  be  eighty  thou- 
sand strong,  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  with  the  loss  of  their  chief. 
General  A.  S.  Johnston.  Four  days  afterwards  General  Mitehell, 
with  a  column  of  the  same  Federal  army,  by  a  forced  march,  occu- 
pied, without  loss,  Huntsville,  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  one  of  the 
Gulf  slave  States,  and  captured  some  two  hundred  prisoners,  fifteen 
locomotive  engines,  and  many  railroad  carriages,  which  will  be  very 
useful  in  future  operations.  Immediately  afterwards  he  captured 
Decatur  and  the  Chattanooga  Junction,  and  thus  got  possession  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles  of  the  railroad.  This  stroke  is  impor- 
tant, as  it  cuts  off  the  great  artery  of  connection  by  railroad  be- 
tween Memphis  and  Richmond  and  the  southeastern  slave  States. 
Jacksonville,  in  Eastern  Tennessee,  has  been  visited  by  our  forces, 
and  thus  it  is  seen  that  they  are  approaching  Knoxville,  the  prin- 
cipal city  in  that  always  intensely  loyal  part  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

April  19,  1862.  —  All  the  grievances  which  disturb  our  people 
and  tend  to  alienate  them  from  Great  Britain  seem  deducible  from 
the  concessions  made  by  her  to  the  insurgents  at  the  bt^ginning  of 
this  civil  war.  All  the  explanations  we  receive  from  Great  Britain 
seem  to  imply  a  conviction  that  this  civil  war  must  end  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Federal  Union.  The  ultimate  consequence  of  such  a 
calamity  would  be  that  this  great  country  would  be  divided  into 
factions  and  hostile  states  and  confederations,  as  Greece  and  Italy 
and  Spanish  America  have  been. 

You  can  do  no  more  in  the  present  conjecture  than  to  give  his 
lordship,  from  time  to  time,  fresh  and  accumulating  evidence  of  our 
purpose  and  our  ability  to  pursue  to  a  successful  end  the  course 
which  we  have  learned  from  our  British  ancestry,  namely,  to  hold 
the  constituent  States  of  our  great  realm  in  perpetual  and  indissol- 
uble union. 
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The  western  part  of  Virginia  liaa  been  cleared  of  iiiBiirgente  and 
General  PriSniont  hiia  put  his  army  in  motion.  From  Monterey  and 
Moorfield  two  colnmna  are  advam-ing.  General  Banks  is  ascending 
the  valley  of  the  Slienandoah,  while  General  Blenker's  division  is  on 
the  march  from  VViirrenton  towards  Strasburg,  to  unite  with  Gen- 
eral Banks  in  the  moment  which  promises  to  cut  the  Virginia  and 
C-ovingtnn  Railroad  firet,  then  the  Southwestern  Valley  Riiiirwid  of 
Vil^inift,  and  thus  sever  communication  wliich  connects  Ricliniond, 
the  seat  of  the  insurrection,  and  Knoxville,  before  nami'd.  Gen- 
eral McDowell,  with  the  army  covering  Washington,  occuijiea  the 
region  between  Washington  and  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  news 
oomes  to-day  that  the  insurgents  are  abitndoning  their  entire  line 
on  that  river  and  retiring  to  the  vicinity  of  Richmond.  The  Enst- 
em  Shore  of  Virginia  has  been  relieved  by  General  Lockwood'a 
brigade  from  the  smali  insurgent  force  which  early  orgaiiizfd  itself 
there.  General  McCleilan  on  the  York  River,  and  General  Wood 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, lay  siege  upon  Yorktown,  which  is  defended  by  the  insurgent 
leaders  Lee,  J.  E.  Johnston,  and  Miigruder. 

Geueral  Burnside  occupies  the  cities  and  sounds  and  coasts  of 
eastern  North  Camlina.  and  besieges  Fort  Macon,  which  is  cut  oft 
from  rfll  succor.  These  forces  have  cleared  all  the  insurgent  bodies 
out  of  a  slave  territory  once  occupied  by  them,  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  square  miles  and  a  population  of  three  mil- 
One  half  of  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  the  whole  coRst  ot 
Georgia,  and  the  hurboi-s.  cities,  and  OOfistS  of  Eiwt  Florida,  are 
occupied  by  the  army  which  lately  was  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  who  has  been  replaced  by  General  Hunter  ;  and  the 
fortresses  of  the  Florida  i-eef,  situate  ut  Key  West,  ihn  Tortugaa 
Islands,  and  at  tliH  harbors  of  Tampa  Bay  and  Ced^ir  Keys;  Fort 
Pickens,  commnndin;;  the  entrance  to  Pensacohi ;  Ship  Inland,  Bi- 
loxi,  and  Pass  Christian,  on  the  cnast  of  Mississippi,  as  well  as  the 
head  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  River,  all  are  occupied  and  ae- 
eui'i-iy  held  by  national  forces.  Fort  Pulaski,  on  the  Savannah 
River,  aftjfr  a  bombardment  of  several  days,  surrendered  yi-sterday. 
Thei-e  is  scarce  a  harbor  on  the  whole  const,  from  the  Cliesnpeake 
to  the  Mississippi,  which  is  not  hermetically  sealed  by  a  force  occu- 
pying some  island  or  headland,  as  well  as  by  the  blockading  squad- 
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ron*  Charleston,  St.  Mark's,  Apalacbicola,  and  Mobile,  although 
not  yet  occupied  by  troops,  are  closely  blockaded  by  our  fleet.  New 
Orleans  is  threatened  by  the  bomb  fleet  of  Captain  Porter,  who 
is  ascending  the  Mississippi  River,  and  by  the  iron-clad  flotilla 
of  Captain  Foote,  which  has  just  sailed  from  the  lato  investing 
stronghold  of  No.  10,  and  is  now  with  General  Pope's  army  under 
convoy,  descending  the  same  river.  A  few  days,  we  think,  will 
complete  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi,  and  restore  to  the  north- 
western States  that  natural  passage  for  their  immense  commerce 
with  the  other  States  and  with  foreign  countries  which  the  insur- 
gents have  so  insanely  attempted  to  close,  in  violation  of  all  the 
laws  of  trade  and  even  of  nature  itself. 

The  national  forces,  among  whom  there  is  not  one  conscript  or 
involuntary  soldier,  according  to  tlie  official  returns,  consist  of  seven 
hundred  and  eleven  thousand  men.  They  are  amply  provided  with 
arms  of  precision,  with  artillery,  with  wagons,  and  other  transports ; 
horses,  tents,  clothing,  and  all  the  provisions  and  apparel  of  war. 
Provisions  are  cheap  and  abundant.  The  magazines  contain  cloth- 
ing and  tents  for  several  months'  supply,  and  the  people  still  press 
upon  the  quartermaster-general  their  offers  of  additional  supplies. 

An  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  receive  no  more  volun- 
teers is  bringing  back  upon  him  remonstrances  and  entreaties,  not 
only  from  individuals  but  from  states,  under  which  he  is  constrained 
to  accept  regiments  newly  filled.  Twenty-five  thousand  prisoners, 
carefully  guarded  in  the  loyal  states,  are  astonished  at  finding  them- 
selves better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  more  humanely  treated  than 
when  bearing  arms  against  their  country  at  the  call  of  factious  and 
treasonable  chiefs.  These  chiefs  have  for  months  past  been  resort- 
ing to  levies  en  masse^  or  to  drafts,  forcing  the  young  and  the  aged, 
loyal  and  the  disloyal  —  all  alike,  and  however  unwilling  —  into 
their  unlawful  service. 

Perhaps  a  million  of  men,  thus  variously  brought  into  the  field, 
are  now  in  arms  in  a  country  which,  one  year  ago,  had  a  military 
force  of  only  twelve  thousand  men.  All  the  troops  of  the  Union 
are  well  equipped,  well  drilled,  and  disciplined ;  they  are  good 
marksmen,  and  have  patriotism  and  courage.  They  make  much 
and  skilful  use  of  the  bayonet,  and  always  with  success.  They  are 
everywhere  advancing.  They  have  taken  every  position  they  have 
approached,  and  have  won,  with  an  important  exception,  not  only 
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every  battle  but  even  every  skirmish  in  which,  within  the  last  three 
months,  they  have  engaged. 

Missouri,  Kentucky,  a  great  part  of  Tennessee,  Western  Virginia, 
and  Eastern  Florida,  have  been  abandoned  by  the  insurgent  leaders. 
The  national  flag  has  been  planted  securely  at  one  or  more  points 
in  every  state  except  Texas.  The  richest  part  of  the  territory 
claimed  by  the  revolutionists  for  the  seat  of  their  pretended  con- 
federacy lias  been  reclaimed  from  their  rule  and  their  attempts  at 
taxation  ;  and  there  is  left  to  support  the  enormous  expenses  of  the 
insurrection  only  the  states  which  produce  little  else  than  cottou ; 
and  what  cotton  they  now  have  on  hand  the  insurgents  threaten  to 
burn,  because  they  have  no  outlet  for  its  exportation,  and  no  hope 
of  rescuing  it  from  the  returning  allegiance  of  the  people  to  the  na- 
tional Union. 

It  is  believed  that  this  survey  of  the  military  position  of  the  gov- 
ernment may  serve  to  satisfy  Great  Britain  that  those  statesmen 
here  and  abroad  who,  a  year  ago,  mistook  a  political  syncope  for  na- 
tional death  and  dissolution,  altogether  misunderstood  the  resources, 
the  character,  and  the  energies  of  the  American  Union.  The  blood 
that  at  first  retreated  to  the  heart  is  now  coursing  healthily  through 
all  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  whole  system  ;  and  what  seemed  at 
first  to  be  a  liopeless  paralysis,  was  in  fact  but  the  beginning  of  an 
organic  change  to  more  robust  and  vigorous  health  than  the  nation 
has  ever  before  enjoyed. 

April  22,  18G2.  —  Mr.  Mercier  proposed  in  a  very  proper  manner 
that  he  would  visit  Richmond  if  we  should  not  object.  Of  course 
the  President  approved,  being  satisfied  that  he  would  not  in  any 
way  ccimproinit  the  relations  existing  between  the  French  govern- 
ment and  our  own.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  now  that  the  insur- 
rection is  shrinking  and  shrivelling  into  very  narrow  dimensions. 
I  hope  that  Mr.  Mercier  may  come  back  prepared  with  some  plan 
to  alleviate  the  inconveniences  of  his  countrymen  in  the  south,  who 
are  not  acting  against  this  government,  and,  in  that  way,  against 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  two  countries. 

The  real  dilHculty  is,  that  the  southern  ports  are,  and  even  the 
whole  southern  country  is,  now  actually  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  com- 
munication in  anything  like  a  normal  manner  is  iniposiible. 

General  Mt^Dowell  has  entered  Fredericksburg,  and  General 
Banks  is  marching  successfully  quite  through  the  valley  of  Virginia. 
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We  have  reason  to  expect  Savannah  to  come  into  our  possession 
within  the  next  ten  days,  and  Fort  Macon  to  fall  about  as  soon. 
The  insurrectionary  leaders  have  made  a  conscription  of  all  between 
eighteen  and  thirty-five.  They  issue  new  paper  which  sells  for 
gold  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  twenty. 

April  26,  1862.  —  Our  generals  are  crowding  the  insurgents  be- 
fore them  in  northern  and  western  Virginia.  We  hear,  at  last,  of 
course  through  insurgent  organs,  of  the  beginning  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  forts  on  the  Mississippi,  below  New  Orleans,  by  Cap- 
tain Porter.  We  constantly  expect  the  surrender  of  Fort  Macon. 
But  the  exciting  care  of  the  hour  is  divided  between  Yorktown  and 
Corinth.  Battles  there  are  imminent.  The  gain  of  either  of  these 
fields  would  have  a  decisive  effect.  The  loss  of  both  seems  hardly 
possible,  although  calculations  upon  particular  results  in  war  are 
always  uncertain. 

April  28,  1862.  —  To-day  the  country  is  assuming  that  the  fate 
of  this  unnatural  war  is  determined  by  the  great  event  of  the  cap- 
ture of  New  Orleans,  which  was  effected  by  a  naval  expedition  on 
the  24th  instant.     I  trust  that  the  anticipation  will  be  sustained. 

Captain  Bullock,  of  Georgia,  is  understood  to  have  written  that 
he  has  five  steamers  built,  or  bought,  armed,  and  supplied  with  ma- 
teriel of  war  in  England,  which  are  now  about  leaving  or  are  on 
their  way  to  aid  the  insurgents. 

We  are  prepared  to  meet  tliem.  But  the  reflection  occurs,  are 
the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  willing  that  the  suppression  of  this 
insurrection  shall  be  forever  associated  in  the  memory  of  mankind 
with  the  conviction  that  the  sympathies  of  Europe  were  lent  to  the 
abortive  revolution  ? 

May  5,  1862.  —  I  advised  you  by  telegram,  sent  out  by  the  last 
steamer,  of  the  capture  of  New  Orleans.  I  have  now  to  inform  you 
that  Fort  Macon  has  surrendered  to  our  siege,  and  that  Yorktown 
has  just  been  relinquislied  to  our  army  on  the  eve  of  an  anticipated 
bombardment.  General  McClellan  is  marching  up  the  Peninsula 
towards  Richmond,  and  General  McDowell  is  opening  his  way 
downward  towards  the  same  capital  from  Fredericksburg. 

If  our  information  is  correct,  the  insurgent  army  is  evacuating 
Corinth.  The  spurious  congress  of  the  insurgents  has  suddenly  ad- 
journed. Their  fiscal  system  must  by  this  time  have  exploded,  and 
their  military  connections  are   everywhere   broken.     It  is  a  very 
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:  addition  to  ttiis  news  t)iat  two  of  the  Britieli  steamers 
lati'ly  fitted  out  at  Liverpool  with  iiin munition  and  arms  for  the  ia- 
surgfnts  have  been  captured  by  our  bioL'kading  fleet.  Thus  the 
tide  iif  gucoeaa  seems  to  be  Hosving  full  and  strong.  Acting  upon 
the  confidence  which  it  has  prndiieed,  we  have  opened  New  Orleans 
to  correspondence,  and  we  are  faking  meaaiires  for  an  early  opening 
of  that  and  some  other  ports  to  trade  under  necessary  limitiitions. 

These  concessions  occur  simuttaneoualy  with  our  ratification  of  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  designed  to  effect  the  suppression  of  the 
African  slave-trade. 

May  12,  1862. — The  prioress  of  the  national  arms  continues  so 
auspiciously  as  to  excite  the  insurgents  to  desperation  and  to  require 
of  their  abettors  in  Europe  extreme  activity  and  diligence  to  rescue 
a  cause  which,  witiiout  foreign  intervention,  seems  aUvady  lost. 
You  may  now  assume  thut  the  Mississippi  in  its  whole  length  ta 
restored  to  the  Federal  authority.  Richmond  is  pmctically  held  in 
eli>se  siege  by  General  McCli-llan.  Norfolk,  with  all  the  coasts  and 
tributaiies  of  Hampton  Roads,  is  cleared  of  insun-ectionary  land 
forces  and  naval  forces.  Our  navy,  already  large  and  effective  and 
daily  increasing,  ia  now  released  from  two  very  arduous  and  ex- 
hausting sieges  in  which  it  has  been  so  h)ng  eng-aged, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  proclamation  of  the  President,  o£  this  date, 
opening  the  ports  of  Beaufort,  Port  Royal  and  New  Orleans,  which 
have  recently  been  blockaded.  The  treasury  regulations  to  which 
■  t  refers  will  immediately  follow. 

May  19,  18152.  —  The  principal  military  event  of  the  past  week 
has  been  the  recovery  of  the  important  port  and  town  of  Pensacola. 

Of  our  seaports  there  yet  remain  in  (he  occupation  of  the  insu> 
gents  only  Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina,  Charleston,  in  South 
Carolina,  Mobile,  in  Ahibamit,  Galveston,  in  Texas  —  all  of  which 
are,  nevertheless,  very  efteclually  blockaded. 

Preparations  are  made  for  their  immediate  recovery.  Thus  we 
expect  ihat,  within  tlie  next  four  weeks,  the  authority  of  the  Unioa 
will  be  entirely  restored  along  the  whole  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts 
of  the  country.  Trade  resuming  its  legitimate  cliaracter  will  begin 
Hnew  on  the  first  of  June  at  the  several  ports  of  Beaufort,  Port 
Royal,  and  New  Orleans,  and  we  shall  not  be  slow  in  extending  the 
Bttme  benefits  to  other  ports.  The  temptations  to  cnntniband  trade 
are  rapidly  pastting  away,  and  it  is  l<>  he  hoped  that  that  great  and 
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distarbing  annoyance  will  speedily  cease  to  irritate  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  conflict  henceforth  will  be  between  land  forces  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  and  perhaps  the  battles  impending  at  Richmond  and 
Corinth  may  close  the  unnatural  war.  It  would  be  idle  to  speculate 
on  the  probabilities  of  the  results  of  those  combats. 

May  26,  1862.  —  The  defeat  of  General  Banks  at  Winchester 
yesterday,  and  his  withdrawal  across  the  Potomac,  are  just  now 
the  prominent  incidents  of  the  war.  A  careful  consideration  of  the 
affair  results  in  the  satisfi^ctory  conclusion  that  the  movement  of 
the  enemy  was  one  of  merely  energetic  strategy.  We  suffer  by  it, 
however,  only  a  temporary  and  local  inconvenience,  not  at  all 
likely  to  work  any  serious  or  extensive  injury  to  the  national  cause. 
Abundant  provision  has  been  made  for  repairing  the  losses  sus- 
tained, and  recovering  the  little  ground  that  has  been  given  up. 

June  2,  1862.  —  My  despatches  of  last  week  gave  information  of 
the  surprise  and  capture  of  Colonel  Kenley's  small  force  at  Front 
Royal,  and  of  an  attack  by  Jackson  with  a  superior  force  upon 
General  Banks,  and  his  well-conducted  retreat  from  Winchester 
across  the  Potomac,  at  Williamsport.  I  mentioned  that  all  du« 
preparations  had  been  made  to  retrieve  these  misfortunes,  and  that 
1  thought  they  would  be  ft)llowed  by  no  serious  results.  The  week 
which  began  so  iiiauspiciously  was  filled  with  events  indicative  of  a 
general  and  speedy  triumph  of  the  Union  armies. 

First.  Recruiting,  except  under  heavy  restrictions,  had  been 
suspended  for  some  months  by  order  of  the  government.  The  re- 
verses alluded  to  favored  a  removal  of  those  restrictions,  and  an 
order  for  renewal  of  enlistments,  with  a  view  to  reinforce  our  army 
in  Virginia  and  supply  the  waste  which  had  occurred  in  all  the 
armies.  The  country  responded  at  once,  with  even  greater  enthu- 
siasm than  a  year  ago.  This  is  a  third  uprising  of  the  people  in 
behalf  of  the  Union,  inspired  by  confidence  in  the  administration 
and  in  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

General  Banks*s  army,  which  was  reduced  to  six  thousand  men, 
and  so  unfortunately  put  hons  de  combat,  swelled  in  the  course  of 
the  week  to  twenty  thousand  men,  and  it  is  now,  in  its  turn,  pursu- 
ing the  enemy  who  had  driven  it  out  of  the  valley  of  Virginia. 
Large  forces  were  also  sent  into  the  valley  from  the  east,  the  south, 
and  the  west,  to  meet  the  retiring  insurgents,  and,  as  we  trust,  to 
bring  the  war  in  that  quarter  to  a  prompt  conclusion. 
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Wliile  these  transactions  of  minor  importance  were  engaging  the 
most  careful  consideration  of  the  government,  the  attention  of  the 
nation,  »ud  of  the  world,  so  far  as  it  occupies  itself  with  our  aSuirs, 
vaa  all  tlie  time  fixed  upon  two  points,  Corinth  and  Kichmond, 
where  battles  seemed  imminent,  which,  resulting  in  our  favor,  must 
be  decisive  of  the  painful  controversy.  The  insurgents,  demor- 
alixed  and  broken,  on  the  2Stli  day  of  last  month,  evacuated  the 
former  position  ^vith  all  its  advantages  and  its  prestige,  and  thus 
the  war  in  the  Mississippi  valley  may  be  deemed  virtually  ended. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  week  General  McClellaii  fought 
battles  iind  won  advantages  at  Richmond  of  great  moment.  On 
Saturday  the  insui'geuts,  availing  themselves  of  a  severe  storm 
which,  flooding  the  valley  of  the  Chickahominy,  seemed  likely  to 
divide  our  forces,  attacked  our  left  on  the  south  side  of  that  river 
with  a  superior  force  and  caused  it  to  break,  with  some  loss  of 
ordnance  and  stores.  Reinforcements,  however,  were  soon  brought 
forward,  and  the  position  lost  was  regained.  The  two  armies 
bivouacked  on  the  field  at  night.  The  battle  was  renewed  the 
next  morniiig  with  the  result  of  a  repulse  of  the  insurgents  at  every 
point.  Tliearmy  of  General  .McCh'llan  will  be  rapidly  strengthened, 
although  it  is  already  deemed  adequate  to  the  capture  of  Richmond. 

A  wholesome  moral  sentiment  is  already  rapidly  revealing  itself 
in  the  insurrectionary  region.  It  shows  itself  somewhat  slowly 
indeed,  but  nevertheless  distinctly  at  Norfolk.  Regiments  for  the 
Federal  army  are  forming  in  North  Carolina. 

In  Arkansas,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana  there  are  unmistakable 
signs  of  returning  loyalty.  No  American  now  indulges  any  doubt 
that  the  integrity  tif  the  Union  will  be  triumphantly  maintained. 

•June  6,  18(}2.  —  During  the  past  week  General  Pope  has  cut  off 
the  railroads  on  which  Beauregard's  army  was  retreating  from 
Corinth,  and  has  made  captures  of  prisoners,  arma,  vehicles,  &c.,  on 
a  scale  so  large  that  that  great  force  may  be  considered  as  no  longer 
existing.  With  these  successes  the  entire  commands  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  banks  must  by  this  tirue  have  been  abandoned  by  the 
insurgents. 

Jackson,  with  the  forces  which  expelled  General  Banks  from  the 
valley  of  Virginia,  was  met  and  repulsed  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  is 
now,  in  his  turn,  harassed  by  the  Union  forces  in  his  flight  from 
Northern  Virginia. 
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A  fearful  battle  —  the  greatest  and  the  most  desperate  one  in  the 
whole  war  —  was  fought  at  Fair  Oaks,  seven  miles  in  front  of 
Richmond,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  last  (May  31  and  June  1). 
The  enemy  was  driven  at  all  points,  and  the  Federal  advance  now 
rests  within  four  miles  of  that  city.  A  final  combat  is  expected  to 
take  place  within  a  few  days.  I  forbear  to  speculate  upon  its 
probable  result  or  consequences,  since  certainty  must  so  soon  bo 
developed. 

June  9,  1862.  —  You  will  receive  herewith  information  of  a  naval 
conflict  at  Memphis,  resulting  in  the  surrender  of  the  city  and  in 
the  restoration  of  the  national  commerce  throughout  the  whole 
navigable  courses  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 

Of  all  the  important  ports  and  towns,  only  Mobile,  Savannah, 
Charleston,  and  Richmond  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 
The  investment  of  the  three  former  is  going  on  successfully.  Floods 
have  swollen  the  Chickahominy,  which,  in  ordinary  seasons,  is  only 
a  few  yards  wide,  into  a  river  two  miles  in  breadth.  This  inunda- 
tion now  for  a  few  days  delays  the  operations  against  Richmond, 
but  they  will  be  prosecuted  with  vigor  as  soon  as  the  condition  of 
the  field  shall  permit. 

June  24,  1862.  —  "  The  statesmen  of  France,  including  the  Em-  / 
peror,  are  no  less  skeptical  about  the  restoration  of  the  Union  since 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans  than  they  were  before.  In  Englund 
they  still  point  to  the  delays  at  Richmond  and  Corinth,  and  they 
enlarge  upon  the  absence  of  displays  of  Union  feeling  in  New  Or- 
leans and  Norfolk."  Ah,  well !  skepticism  must  be  expected  in 
this  world  in  regard  to  new  political  systems,  insomuch  as  even 
Divine  revelation  needs  the  aid  of  miracles  to  make  converts  to  a 
new  religious  faith.  Corinth  had  already  fallen  on  the  very  day 
when  its  supposed  possession  by  the  insurgents  .was  deemed  by  the 
British  public  a  ground  for  withholding  their  faith.  A  battle  had 
also  then  been  fought  at  Richmond,  which,  we  think,  was  prepara- 
tory to  the  surrender  or  evacuation  of  that  city.  Trade  has  actively 
begun  at  New  Orleans,  and  cotton  is  shipped  from  Memphis  to  New 
York.  Unbiased  observers  would  discern  no  sign  of  a  possible 
recovery  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  immediate  and  remote  tribu-* 
taries  by  the  insurgents.  Unbiased  thinkers  would  conclude  that 
the  authority  of  the  nation  whose  naval  and  merchant  marine  navi- 
gate every  river  in  the  United  States  would  not  long  be  denied  by 
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jld  be  contenC^H 


tlie  people  living  on  their  bortlers,  especially  if  it  should  I 

vith  defending  them  ngiiiiist  dangers,  carrying  tlieir  mails,  and  dis- 

tribntiiig  among  them  rewards  and  honors,  while  it  left  them  in  the 

posae^itiu  of  rights  of  self-government  in  a.  degree  elsewhere  un- 

bnown, 

June  27,  1862.  —  Our  military  and  naval  forcee  »t  Charleston 
were  k>'pt  ut  figures  only  necessary  to  aid  in  maintaining  the 
blockade  while  eonllict  has  been  Lliiilk'nged  at  some  important 
Btiati-gif  points.  We  learn  that  our  generals,  perhaps  too  impul- 
sive, havi-,  without  instructions,  made  an  atUick  and  have  been 
repulsed  at  Charleston.  While  the  affair  may  serve  to  encourage 
the  languisiiing  hopes  of  the  insurgents,  it  no  more  than  Jackson's 
late  raid  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  affects  the  actual  prioress  of  the 
war.  The  operations  against  Richmond  continue  to  go  on  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  military  department. 

June  30,  1862.  —  The  reports  from  the  army  near  Richmond 
concerning  the  events  of  the  pist  few  days  are  somewhat  imperfect, 
owing  jp  a  temporary  interruption  of  telegraphic  communication. 

General  McClellan,  at  the  commencement  of  his  operations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Richmond,  used  for  liis  supplies  and  communications  the 
line  formed  by  the  York  and  Pamunkey  rivers,  and  the  railroad 
from  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  latter  stream  at  White  House 
to  his  camps  on  tlie  Chickahominy.  At  the  period  when  this  line 
was  adopted  the  Jamt^s  Kivur  had  not  yet  been  opened  by  our  gun- 
boats. 

In  carrying  out  his  plan  of  operations  against  Richmond,  General 
McClellan  has  been,  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  transferring  the 
greater  portion  of  his  force  to  the  south  side  of  the  Chickahominy. 
This,  on  the  one  hand,  left  his  line  of  communication  by  way  of  the 
White  House  more  or  less  exposed,  but.  on  the  other,  brought  him 
nearer  to  the  James  Rivi'r,  and  enabled  him  to  open  a  new  line  of 
oonimuntcation  there.  On  Thursday  and  Friday  of  last  week,  not 
anexpecledly  to  him,  the  enemy  assailed  the  foi-ce  which  still  occu- 
pied the  north  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  thus  precipitating  the 
movement  above  descrilw^d  as  in  prepress.  A  severe  engagement 
ensued,  with  considerable  loss  of  life,  but  little  or  none  of  material. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  completing  the  transfer  of  his  troops  and 
BOpplies  to  the  south  side  of  the  Chickahominy  and  in  opening  com- 
^^L      muuicatioo  with  our  Qeet  on  James  River.    His  position  now,  therstJU 
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fore,  as  compared  with  his  previous  one,  is  advanced  nearer  to 
Richmond,  and  covers  ground  hitherto  held  by  the  enemy,  and  he 
has  exchanged  one  main  line  of  communication  for  another. 

From  the  west  all  accounts  are  satisfactory.  The  power  of  the 
enemy  to  attempt  offensive  demonstrations  of  any  magnitude  is 
practically  destroyed.  The  fortifications  at  Vicksburg  are  the  only 
obstacles  remaining  to  our  complete  control  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  in  view  of  the  preparations  now  making  no 
doubt  is  entertained  of  their  early  reduction.  The  loyal  sentiment 
is  becoming  gradually  developed  in  the  regions  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  the  United  States. 

July  7,  1862.  —  I  fear  that  the  press,  speaking  as  it  does  under  the 
influence  of  a  hundred  various  forms  of  excitement  arising  out  of 
the  incidents  of  the  last  ten  days,  will  bewilder,  if  it  does  not  for 
the  moment  confound,  our  representatives  abroad. 

The  military  situation  is,  however,  clearly  intt^lligible,  and  ought 
to  be  satisfactory  to  the  cool  and  candid  judgment  of  the  country. 

From  the  Mississippi  we  learn  that,  after  a  long  and  vigorous 
bombardment  of  Vicksburg,  Commodore  Farragut  passed  the  batter- 
ies at  that  place  from  below,  and  joined  himself  to  the  fleet  which 
lay  above  it.  Thus  the  last  obstacle  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi has  been  overcome,  and  it  is  open  to  trade  once  more  under 
the  flag  of  the  Union  from  the  head  waters  of  its  tributaries  near  the 
lakes  and  Prince  Rupert's  Land  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

White  River  and  the  Yazoo  have  been  cleared  of  all  hostile  arma- 
ments. We  have  a  rumor  that  Vicksburg  has  actually  been  taken. 
But  the  report  is  premature,  although  we  have  no  doubt  but  the 
capture  has,  before  this  time,  occurred. 

The  fleet  under  Commodore  Goldsborough  has  been  efficient  in 
seizing  and  bringing  into  port  many  British  vessels  carrying  contra- 
band, and  insured  at  Lloyd's  against  the  perils  of  the  blockade.  So 
that  it  may  be  expected  risks  of  this  kind  will  sensibly  diminish. 
On  the  coast  all  is  safe  and  well. 

In  the  west  General  Halleck  is  pushing  a  force  from  Corinth  east- 
ward without  any  show  of  organized  resistance  to  capture  Chatta- 
nooga and  close  the  only  remaining  railroad  communication  between 
Richmond  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  This  achievement  will 
efl'ect  deliverance  of  eastern  Tennessee^  distinguished  for  its  loyalty, 
and  so  crown  the  pacification  of  the  whole  r^ion  west  of  the  Alle- 
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ghany  mountains,  north  of  Geoi'giii  and  Aliibama,  and  south  of  T 
Obio  River.  But  it  ia  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  tliat  has  been  the 
scene  of  military  events  of  the  intensest  interest  during  the  last  two 
weeks,  and  it  is  that  quarter  that  now  ehiefly  engages  the  iittention 
of  the  government. 

General  McClellan's  original  design  for  the  capture  of  Richmond 
embraced  a  march  up  the  peninsula  from  Fortress  Monroe  and 
Yorktown,  supported  by  naval  forces  on  both  the  York  and  the 
James  River.  The  sudden  appeaninoe  of  the  Merrimack,  with  her 
terrible  power  of  mischief,  obliged  bim  to  confine  liis  march  to  the 
bank  of  the  York  River,  with  the  aid  of  a  fleet  in  that  river  alone. 
He  had,  then,  the  Cbickahominy,  with  its  variable  flow,  and  its 
almost  impassable  swamps,  between  him  and  Richmond.  The 
Pamunkey,  the  chief  tributary  of  the  York,  afforded  him  navigation 
only  to  the  White  House,  where  he  held  his  fotces,  twenty  miles 
from  Riclimond,  without  any  other  coiiperatioii  from  our  naval  force 
on  both  rivers  there  than  protection  they  afforded  to  his  rear.  A 
large  force  that  was  intended  to  l>e  auxiliary  to  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac was  retained  in  front  of  Washington,  necessarily,  as  it  was 
thonglit,  witli  a  view  to  the  safety  of  the  capital  against  forces  sent 
to  menace  it  from  Richmond.  While  General  McClellan  was  thus 
obtaining  a  foothold  on  the  peninsula  north  of  tlie  Cliickahoininyi 
tlie  insurgents  succeeded  in  obstructing  the  James  River  a  distance 
of  seven  niilea  below  Richmond,  and  in  constiticting  fortifications  at 
Fort  Darling,  up  a  precipitous  elevation  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
James  River,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  fleet  on  that  river 
to  remove  the  obstructions  without  the  iiid  of  a  land  force  to  carry 
that  fort.  General  McClellan  was  steadily,  and.  as  it  seemed,  suc- 
cessfully, moving  his  army  across  the  Chickahominy  to  clntnge  his 
base  to  the  J.imes  River,  below  Fort  Darling,  on  Wednesday  last, 
when  the  insurgents  concentrated  large  forces  upon  what  was  yet 
the  front  of  the  moving  column,  and  a  series  of  battles  began  which 
filled  up  seven  successive  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  general,  with 
his  army,  and  substantially  all  his  material,  had  readied  and  estab- 
lished himself  at  Harrison's  Bar,  upon  the  bank  of  the  James  River, 
in  full  cooperation  with  the  fleet  of  seventeen  gunboats,  white  the 
insurgents  have  not  one  man-of-war.  This  movement,  which  was  it 
meditated,  prepared  one,  undoubtedly  became  a  retreat  when  the 
enemy  pressed  upon  the  withdrawing  forces.     The  chauge  of  base 
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involved  a  loss  of  commanication  for  a  time  between  the  array  and 
the  government  and  the  country.  During  this  suspense,  which 
lasted  seven  days,  extravagant  reports  of  disasters  and  losses,  and 
the  wildest  alarm  for  even  the  safety  of  the  army  itself,  obtained 
currency,  and  oppressed  the  public  mind.  At  length  we  have  the 
results  so  far  as  they  affect  the  military  situation.  There  have  been 
immense  losses,  but  more  severe  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  than 
on  that  of  the  Union.  The  efficiency  of  the  army  of  the  latter  is 
improved.  That  of  the  former,  it  is  believed,  is  even  more  reduced. 
Every  one  of  the  battles  was  a  repulse  of  the  insurgents,  and  the 
two  last,  which  closed  the  series,  were  decided  victories.  The  army 
of  the  Potomac  is  rapidly  receiving  reinforcements  from  several 
sources,  while  the  fleet  is  thought  already  equal  in  effect  to  an  ad- 
ditional army.  General  Pope,  having  taken  command  of  all  the 
troops  in  Virginia,  is  pushing  them  forward  from  the  north  to  cut 
off  the  railroad  communication  beyond  the  Rappahannock,  and 
threatens  them  on  the  approach  from  the  northwest.  Within  the 
next  thirty  days  our  navy,  already  large,  will  receive  an  augmenta- 
tion of  ten  new  iron-clad  vessels,  each  equal  to  the  Monitor.  At 
the  same  time  the  President,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  governors 
of  twenty  of  the  thirty-four  states,  has  called  out  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  a  force  amply  sutficient  to  save  all  that  has  been 
gained,  and  speedily  close  the  civil  strife. 

You  will  read  with  interest  and  admiration  General  McClellan's 
modest  conduct ;  his  firm  and  decisive  despatches  and  proclamation. 
The  government  and  popular  bodies  who  have  heretofore  been  so 
efficient  in  filling  up  the  armies  are  already  in  activity,  and  the 
prompt  success  of  the  call  is  deemed  assured.  The  destruction  of 
human  life  which  has  occurred  is  a  sad  and  painful  theme.  But  it 
brings  its  compensation  in  a  military  and  in  a  political  view,  as- 
pects in  which  it  is  now  our  stern  duty  to  contemplate  it.  The 
delusion  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  would  not  fight  for  it  with  as 
much  courage  and  resolution  as  its  enemies  will  fight  against  it,  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  insurrection.  It  has  now  been 
effectually  dispelled. 

Secondly.  If,  as  fatalists  argue,  a  certain  quantity  of  human 
blood  must  flow  to  appease  the  dreadful  spirit  of  faction,  and  enable 
a  discontented  people  to  recover  its  calmness  and  its  reason,  it  may 
be  hoped  that  the  needful  sacrifice  has  now  been  made. 

5 
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Tliiidly.  If  the  representative  parties  had  now  to  choose  whether 
tbey  wuuld  have  the  national  army  where  it  is  and  as  it  is,  or  back 
agiiia  where  it  was  and  as  it  was,  it  is  not  to  he  doubted  that  the 
insurgents  would  prefer  to  it  the  position  and  condition  on  the  Par 
muiikey,  and  tiie  friends  of  the  Union  the  one  now  attained  on  the 
bitnk  of  the  Jaines. 

Fourthly.  U'he  insurgents  and  the  world  abroad  will  see  that 
the  virtue  of  tlie  people  is  adequate  to  the  responsibilities  which 
Providence  has  cast  upon  them. 

July  9,  18<32.  —  Mr.  Stuart,'  in  a  very  courteous  manner,  verhidly 
expressed  to  me  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty's  government,  that 
Majiir-Geueral  Butler's  order  concerning  the  females  in  Kew  Orleans 
■who  giive  offence  to  the  Union  soldiers  was  an  improper  one  in 
respi'Ct  t-o  the  expressions  employed  in  it,  whatever  constructions 
might  be  placed  upon  them,  and  their  hope,  therefore,  that  it  might 
be  disapproved. 

I  answered  him  that  we  must  ask  his  government,  id  reading  that 
proclamation,  to  adopt  a  rule  of  construction  which  the  British 
nation  had  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  principle  and  made  the 
molto  of  their  national  arms,  "  Moni  toit  qui  mal  y  pvn»e."  Tliat 
it  was  not  until  a  gross  construction  of  the  order  was  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  government  ttiat  we  saw  that  tiie  proclamation 
contained  un  diiuHe  entendre.  That  gross  meaning  the  government 
of  course  rejected,  and  it  regretted  that  in  the  haste  uf  composition 
a  phraseology  whiiih  could  be  mistaken  or  pervei-ted  bud  been  ut^ed. 
1  was  happy,  however,  to  inform  him  that  all  sensibility  about  the 
OT^er  seemed  to  have  passed  away,  and  no  complaints  were  now 
heard  of  any  impropriety  of  conduct  on  the  piirt  of  ihe  ladies  at 
New  Orleans.  I  explained  also  to  Mr.  Stuart  the  ground  of  the 
sensibility  of  our  army  to  female  discourtesy.  Our  soldiers  are 
mainly  young  American  citizens  of  education  and  respectability. 
Chivalrous  resjvect  lo  the  sex  is  a  nattounl  sentimi'ut,  llitherto  it 
has  been  met  by  gentle  and  respectful  courtesy  by  those  to  whom 
the  homage  ia  so  properly  paid.  It  has  not  been  expected  that  dis- 
loyalty to  the  common  government  of  both  jiarties  would  be  refjiirJed 
S8  a  plea  for  a  change  of  national  manners.  Hiippily  all  chisses  ot 
citizens  easily  learn  to  meet  the  changes  which  this  unhappy  ciTil 
war  brings  upon  us. 

>  Ortbo  Brltlih  Lf^UoD.    IaM  Falnwntau  aU»i  Mi.  AiUcu'  ktMDlJDD  lo 
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Jviy  12,  1862.  —  We  have  carefully  ascertained  the  character 
and  the  results  of  the  recent  battles  before  Richmond,  and  have 
considered  and  adopted  such  measures  as  the  new  exigencies  have 
seemed  to  us  to  require.  What  I  have  before  written  to  you  is  in 
the  main  confirmed.  The  seven  days*  battles  were  accepted  by  our 
army  upon  a  compulsory  change  of  base.  Our  losses  were  large, 
but  much  less  than  the  first  reports  represented.  They  amount  to 
about  12,000  men.  Tho  losses  of  the  insurgents  were  greater. 
Each  battle  was,  in  fact,  a  victory  of  our  army,  although  the  fiank 
movement  from  the  field  towards  the  new  base  gave  the  whole 
series  the  character  of  a  retreat.  The  result  is  that  the  new  base  is 
a  safer  one,  and  the  new  position  an  impregnable  one.  The  Federal 
army,  with  General  McCIellan,  now  tlms  safely  lodged  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  James  River,  twenty-five  miles  below  Richmond,  num- 
bers eighty  thousand  to  ninety  thousand,  and  a  force  which  is  not 
very  much  disproportioned  to  the  insurrectionary  army  which  occu- 
pies that  city.  The  Federal  army,  however,  has  the  cooperation  of 
a  very  large  naval  force.  The  Federal  army  in  front  of  this  city, 
adding  those  which  will  probably  be  consolidated  with  it,  is  nearly 
equal  in  numbers.  This  last  force  is  now  under  command  of  Major- 
General  Pope,  who  has  achieved  great  successes  in  the  western 
states,  and  is  esteemed  an  officer  of  great  ability.  A  general  mili- 
tary command  over  all  the  land  forces  of  the  United  States  will  be 
given  to  Major-General  Halleck,  who  will  come  from  the  western 
department  to  this  capital. 

July  28,  1862.  —  Our  assault  upon  Richmond  is  for  the  moment 
suspended.  No  great  and  striking  movements  or  achievements  are 
occurring,  and  the.  government  is  rather  preparing  its  energies  for 
renewed  operations  than  continuing  to  surprise  the  world  with  new 
and  brilliant  victories.  The  tone  of  the  insurgents  has  been  sud- 
denly emboldened,  while  recent  expressions  of  grief  and  sorrow, 
which  naturally  and  justly  follow  battles  attended  by  great  losses 
of  cherished  lives,  for  the  moment  have  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
friends  of  the  Union  are  less  resolute  and  hopeful  than  heretofore. 
Cotton,  the  great  want  of  Europe,  has  not  flowed  out  of  the  ports 
which  we  have  opened  as  freely  as  was  unreasonably  expected  by 
the  manufacturers,  and  their  disappointment  seems  ripening  into 
despondency. 

It  is  not  upon  isolated  events,  much  less  upon  transitory  popular 
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impiilseH,  that  governmeats  are  expected  to  build   tlieir  polic 
regard  to  foreign  countries. 

Augimt  8,  18G2.  —  At  no  former  period  of  our  history  have  our 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  mining  interests  been  more  pros- 
perous than  at  this  juncture.  This  fact  may  be  deemed  surprising 
in  view  of  the  enhanced  price  for  labor,  occasioned  by  the  demand 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  confidently  asserted  that,  even  now,  nowhere  else  cun 
the  industrious  laboring  man  and  artisan  expeet  so  liberal  a  recom- 
penae  for  his  services  as  in  the  United  States. 

Auffutt  13,  1862.  —  We  are  at  the  present  moment  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty  in  relation  to  the  renewal  of  military  operations.  Ex- 
aggeration of  the  forces  of  the  insurgents  and  depreciation  of  our 
own  have  been  the  busy  occupation  of  too  many  among  us  since  the 
disappointment  of  our  espectntions  at  Kichmond.  It  was  una- 
voidable, because  it  is  iiatuml  for  men,  and  especiidly  for  masses,  to 
be  disturbed  and  demoriilized,  at  least  for  a  time,  by  the  failure  of 
sanguine  expectations.  You  are  entitled,  however,  to  the  informa- 
tion that  in  my  opinion  our  forces  in  the  field,  although  nut  dem- 
onstrative, are  adequate  to  the  tusk  of  holding  the  Viist  territories 
we  have  recovered.  The  new  volunteers,  300,000  in  number,  are 
beginning  to  move  to-day  for  the  places  of  rendezvous  to  reinforce 
the  army  in  the  field,  and  forty  days  will  suffice  to  bring  forward 
also  the  300,000  militia  which  have  been  called  for  by  the  President, 
Within  the  same  time  our  naval  preparations  will  begin  to  show 
important  results.  Much,  however,  is  dependent  on  the  military 
operations  of  the  hour,  while  the  preparations  for  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign are  going  forward,  It  is  impossible  to  speculate  with  cnnfi- 
dence  on  the  chances  of  the  war  movements  which  are  taking  place 
to-day.  The  construction  of  iron-clad  ships  is  going  on,  on  a  scale 
and  with  a  vigor  that  promisee  as  complete  a  naval  defence  as  any 
other  lUktion  possesses. 

When  I  have  told  you  of  our  lat^  preparations,  I  haVe  told  you 
all  that  is  important  to  be  known,  except  that  Genenil  Hidlcck 
evinces  great  skill,  activity,  and  grasp,  in  reorganizing  our  forces  for 
renewing  military  operations.  Richmond  is  at  this  moment  the 
centre  of  our  anxieties.  Our  plans  for  operations  against  it  me  not 
so  settled  and  decisive  as  to  iiltow  me  to  cnmmuiiicale  them,  fur  the 
reason  that  they  may  be  modified  by  discoveries  of  the  plans  of  the 
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insurgents.  General  Pope  had  on  Saturday,  the  9th,  a  successful 
engagement  with  a  portion  of  the  insurgent  army.  There  is  every 
reason  to  expect  important  military  occurrences,  and,  perhaps,  a  de- 
velopment of  the  plan  for  a  new  campaign  before  the  departure  of 
the  next  steamer. 

All  that  can  be  said  now  is,  that  the  popular  spirit  is  sound,  and 
we  expect  that  the  tone  of  public  confidence  will  be  highly  improved 
as  the  new  levies,  now  moving  from  their  homes,  reach  and  join  and 
reinforce   the  apparently  sedentary  forces  in  their  camps. 

August  15,  lb62.  —  This  government,  when  it  considers  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  that  it  has  at  its  control,  the  success  that  it 
has  achieved  already  in  the  present  unhappy  civil  war,  and  the 
favorable  prospects  of  the  campaign  which  it  is  now  preparing,  is 
not  disposed  to  be  disturbed  by  apprehensions  of  interference  by 
foreign  powers.  Doing  all  that  it  ought  and  can  to  preserve  peace 
with  foreign  nations,  it  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  alarmed  by  fears 
of  wrong  on  their  part,  whether  victory  continually  attends  our 
arms,  or  at  times  manifests  its  habitual  caprice. 

August  18,  1862.  —  General  Halleck,  upon  taking  command  of 
the  army,  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  entire  military  position,  and 
concluded  thereupon  to  withdraw  the  army  of  the  Potomac  from 
the  Peninsula,  and  to  combine  all  our  forces  in  front  of  Richmond. 
The  measure  was  a  diflScult  and  delicate  one.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  substantially  accomplished  without  any  casualty.  Our  new 
levies  are  coming  in  in  great  numbers  and  in  fine  spirits.  The 
gloom  has  passed  away  from  the  public  mind.  Although  our  ar- 
rangements for  resuming  offensive  operations  are  yet  incomplete, 
we  have  much  confidence  in  being  able  to  do  so  speedily  and  with 
decisive  effect. 

The  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  in  New  Orleans  is  giving  way 
slowly,  and  commerce  is  reviving  there. 

Discontents,  which  naturally  enough  found  utterance  in  the  loyal 
states  in  a  brief  season  of  despondency  through  which  wo  have 
passed,  have  died  away  already,  and  with  them  the  apprehensions 
of  organizations  to  embarrass  the  Union.  It  is  represented  to  us 
that  the  popular  determination  to  maintain  the  war  has  at  no  time 
been  as  unanimous  and  as  earnest  as  it  is  now. 

August  23,  1862.  —  The  tide  of  military  success  which  had  been 
so  strong,  and  had  continued  in  our  favor  so  long,  was  checked  at 
Richmond,  by  what  has  practically  proved  a  drawn  battle. 
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The  country  for  a  time,  unaccustomed  to  reveraea,  seemed  at  firet 
to  be  coufounded  by  their  disappointment.  Disputes  about  respon- 
8ibiliti(>s  for  the  failure,  apprehensions,  iiiultifariuus  and  passionate 
counsels,  succeeded,  encouraging  the  insurgents  and  their  agents 
and  sympathizers  abroad.  The  period  that  lias  iutervfued  since 
that  event  has  been  marked  by  few  exciting  or  striking  events, 
Gueiilla  bands  have  been  embuldened,  but  have  not  effectetl  any 
niat(;riHl  change  in  the  military  position.  The  fall  of  the  Miasia- 
sippi  has  obliged  the  aea-going  part  of  our  fleet  that  w;l8  eiig<iged 
nt  Vit^kaburg  to  fall  duwii  the  river,  and  owing  to  the  same  cause 
the  canal  that  had  been  made  to  divert  the  stream  has  not  yet 
proved  effective.  The  assault  upon  Vicksbui^  has,  tliereforf,  been 
tempiirarily  suspended.  A  combined  land  and  uaval  attack  by  the 
insurgents  upon  Baton  Rouge  lias  been  successfully  resisted.  The 
casualties  of  the  service  insensibly  reduced  our  armies  so  much  that, 
after  tlie  battles  before  Richmond,  we  found  ourselves  obliged  to  let 
them  remain  comparatively  inactive.  The  period  of  inactivity  has, 
nevertheless,  been  well  im)>roved.  The  President,  early  in  July, 
called  for  six  hundred  thousand  troops.  The  country  has  responded 
with  earnestness  and  alacrity.  The  new  levies  begiin  to  enter  into 
the  field  a  week  ago.  During  that  period  about  thirty  thousand  of 
them  have  joined  tlie  different  armies,  and  the  increase  is  now  going 
on,  and  will  continue,  at  the  ntte  of  five  thousand  or  more  daily. 
The  army  of  the  Potomac  became  divided  in  the  battles  before 
Richmond.  The  large  body  under  the  command  of  General  Mc- 
Clelliin  has  rested  on  the  banka  of  the  James  River,  unable  to  renew 
the  attjick  without  reinforcements,  while  the  small  body  under 
General  Pope  was  not  deemed  competent  to  march  sonthward,  and 
it  was  even  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  strong  enough  to  protect 
this  capitid  if  the  insurgents  should  abandon  Richmond.  General 
Halleck,  the  new  commander  of  all  the  forces,  therefore,  de- 
termined to  withdraw  General  McClellan's  army  from  the  James 
River,  and  to  combine  it  with  Pope's  on  the  line  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock, and  in  front  of  Richmond,  The  operation  was  one  of  ad- 
mitted delicacy  and  difficulty.  It  is  not  yet  fully  completed.  The 
first  part  of  it  has  been  accomplished  with  consummate  ability  and 
entire  success.  The  whole  of  General  McClellan's  forces  —  100,000 
strong  —  have  evacuated  their  position  on  the  James  River,  and  are 
now  OD  their  way  to  the  new  front  on  the  Rappahannock.      Whethu 
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the  janction  sball  be  saccessfolly  effected  is  the  question  which 
remains  andecided,  but  which  will  be  solved  probably  before  this 
despatch  will  have  left  the  Department. 

Our  condition  may  be  summed  up  in  the  few  words,  that  we  are 
reorganizing  and  preparing  for  a  new  campaign,  which  we  believe 
will  be  successful,  and  which,  we  trust,  will  close  the  war,  with  the 
return  of  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Union. 

Rumors  of  intrigues  abroad  for  foreign  intervention  or  mediation 
reach  the  government  continually,  but  they  do  not  at  present  pro- 
duce any  real  uneasiness. 

August  28,  1862.  —  It  is  a  day  of  uncerttiinty  and  suspense,  but 
not  altogether  nnmingled  with  apprehension.  General  McClellan 
iiaa  safely  retired  his  great  army  from  the  James  River,  and  is  rap- 
idly moving  it  around  to  reinforce  the  small  force  with  which  Gen- 
eral Pope  is  holding  the  Rappahannock,  midway  between  this  capi- 
tal and  Richmond.  The  insurgents  have  brought  their  main  force 
from  Richmond  up  to  confront  General  Pope,  with  a  purpose  of 
attacking  him  before  he  can  be  joined  by  General  McClellan  and 
by  the  new  levies  now  coming  into  the  field.  The  telegraph  reports 
skirmishes,  but  as  yet  no  battle.  The  question  is,  or  seems  to  be, 
which  side  can  practise  superior  energy  and  despatch. 

You  will  read  of  guerrilla  demonstrations  and  pai-tial  successes  in 
the  west.  But  the  disturbers  will  find  themselves  obliged  to  en- 
counter the  volunteers  now  pouring  into  that  region  from  the  loyal 
western  States,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  Union  arms  will 
again  be  everywhere  assuming  the  offensive  within  the  coming 
month.  Our  naval  force  has  destroyed  all  the  insurgents'  iron-clad 
vessels  which  have  thus  far  appeared,  and  have  just  now  been  aug- 
mented by  the  addition  of  the  Ironsides. 

September  6,  1862.  —  Recruiting  here  is  now. very  rapid,  and 
there  is  likely  to  be  no  deficiency  of  volunteers  which  will  not  be 
supplied  by  a  light  draft,  or  if  the  time  be  extended  the  army  will 
be  filled  with  volunteers  without  draft.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very 
manifest  that  labor  has  advanced  and  is  advancing  in  price,  and 
there  was  never  before  a  time  when  this  country  presented  so  great 
inducements  to  emigrants. 

Our  two  armies  in  Virginia,  which  were  so  long  and  so  unfor- 
tunately separated,  have  been  brought  together  at  last  in  front  of 
thiff  capital,  but  not  without  a  loss  of  some  six  thousand  or  eight 
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thousand  men,  and,  for  the  moment,  the  gathering  of  the  msurreo- 
tionary  forces  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  seeming  to 
threaten  Maryland  and  even  Pennsylvania. 

September  8,  1862.  —  You  will  have  learned,  before  this  despatch 
shall  reach  you,  that  our  late  campaign  in  Virginia  has  failed ;  that 
the  insurgent  forces,  escaping  our  armies,  have  returned  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  northern  Virginia;  and  have  even  crossed  the  upper 
Potomac  and  taken  up  a  position  at  Frederick,  in  Maryland,  where 
they  seem  to  be  threatening  alike  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Har- 
risburg.  In  a  correspondence  like  this,  which,  however  confidential 
in  its  character,  still  wears  an  aspect  of  being  addressed  to  foreign 
governments,  it  would  be  indiscreet  and  injudicious  to  attempt  to 
explain  the  causes  of  this  very  serious  reverse.  I  must  be  content, 
therefore,  with  saying  that  it  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  our  two  reunited  armies  in  Virginia  were  only  partially  com- 
bined and  not  at  all  consolidated.  There  has  been,  at  least,  mili- 
tary error  somewhere,  and  an  inquiry  has  been  instituted  to  ascer- 
tain where  it  lies,  and  with  whom  the  responsibility  for  the  reverse 
belongs. 

Our  information  from  the  west  is  that  the  insurgents  are  equally 
bold  and  adventurous  in  that  quarter,  and  that  although  no  great 
disaster  has  occurred  there,  new  energies  of  the  govei;nment  are 
necessary  to  save  the  states  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  for  the 
Union,  if  not  to  prevent  inroads  into  Ohio. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  or  even  practicable,  in  an  emergency 
where  every  hour  may  bring  reiisons  for  changes  of  measures  before 
adopted,  to  attempt  to  give  you  a  programme  of  intended  military 
operations.  I  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  the  statement,  in  general 
terms,  that  our  armies  in  Virginia  are  at  last  fully  consolidated,  and 
that  they  are  already  in  the  positions  deemed  most  advantageous  for 
the  restoration  of  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  The  same  is  true  of  our 
f(»rees  elsewliere.  The  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers  called 
for  by  the  President  h.ive  already  been  mustered  in  the  service,  and 
near  half  of  them  are  in  the  field.  Recruiting  still  goes  on  with  the 
utmost  spirit,  and  a  considerable  porti(»n  of  the  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  expected  to  be  raised  by  draft  are  already  coming  forward 
as  volunteers.  The  draft  will  fill  up  the  complement  without  great 
delay.  Nowhere,  either  on  the  part  of  the  army  or  of  the  people, 
does  there  appear  the  least  sign  of  indecision  or  of  despondency, 
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although,  of  course,  the  country  is,  for  the  moment,  filled  with  deep 
anxiety. 

We  hear,  oflBcially  and  unofficially,  of  great  naval  preparations  \/^ 
which  are  on  foot  in  British  and  other  foreign  ports,  under  cover  of 
neutrality,  to  give  to  the  insurgents  a  naval  force.  Among  these 
reports  is  one  that  a  naval  armament  is  fitting  out  in  Enghind  to  lay 
New  York  under  contribution.  I  think  that  the  vigor  of  our  naval 
department  in  building  a  navy  upon  a  sudden  emergency  can  hardly 
be  surpassed ;  nevertheless,  its  progress  seems  slow  to  us,  under  the 
circumstances.  In  addition  to  the  Monitor  and  other  iron  vessels, 
already  knowu  to  you,  we  have  the  Ironsides  now  ready  for  duty, 
and  a  new  Monitor  is  expected  to  be  put  into  service  within  the 
next  ten  days.  Others  will  soon  follow,  and  we  are  doing  what  we 
can  to  be  prepared  for  every  possible  adverse  contingency  that  can 
affect  the  situation  of  the  country  either  at  home  or  abroad.  We 
cannot  but  regret  that  the  course  of  administration  in  Great  Britain  \^ 
is  such  as  to  render  our  relations  with  that  country  a  source  of  con- 
stant and  serious  apprehension.  But  it  is  not  perceived  here  what 
more  can  be  done  than  we  are  doing  to  preserve  an  international 
peace,  which,  perhaps,  cannot  be  suiiiciently  valued  until,  without 
fault  on  our  part,  it  shall  have  been  broken. 

September  13,  1802.  —  Military  affairs  here  have  taken  an  un- 
favorable direction  during  the  last  three  weeks.  The  army  of  the 
Potomac,  which  was  in  command  of  General  McC'lellan,  having 
evacuated  its  position  on  the  James  River,  reached  the  Potomac,  near 
Alexandria,  unpursued  and  in  safet3\  The  army  of  Virginia,  under 
General  Pope,  which  was  advanced  to  the  liappahannock,  through 
some  mistake  on  his  part  was  flanked  by  the  insurgents  in  large 
force,  and  retired  to  Manassas.  Here  it  became  involved  in  a  series 
of  severe  engagements,  in  which  it  was  not  supported  by  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  as  it  is  supposed  it  might  have  been.  B«)th  armies, 
thereupon,  returned  to  this  city.  An  inquiry  has  been  instituted  to 
ascertain  wliere  the  responsibility  for  these  unnecessary  reversrs  be- 
lonirs.  In  the  mean  time  the  insurgents,  exeeutinix  a  l<)n<^eherished 
design,  advanced  on  the  south  side  of  the  upper  Potomac,  wliicli  at 
this  season  is  fordable  at  many  places,  and,  crossing  it  at  and  above 
Edward's  Ferry,  occupied  Frederick.  When  there,  menacing  equally 
Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Harrisburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  they  put 
forth  an  appeal,  on  Wednesday  last,  to  the  people  of  Maryland  to 
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rtectioti.  Our  troops  Itaving  recovei 
temjHjrarj'  disorganization,  an  army  was  im  mediately  organized  and 
despatched,  under  General  McClellan,  to  meet  the  insui^ents  at 
Frederick.  The  last  informaiion  we  have  is  that  tiiey  have  prompt- 
ly evacuated  Frederick  and  advanced  westward  to  Hagerstowu. 
TliU  retreat  ia  supposed  to  indicate  aii  abandonment  of  any  designs 
to  strike  HaUimore  or  to  advance  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  to 
the  Potomac,  while  it  slill  leaves  them  a  choice  of  enteiing  Penn- 
sylvaniii  or  of  recrossing  into  Virginia  at  or  above  Harper's  Ferry. 

Acting  u|M)n  the  same  general  aggressive  policy,  the  insnrgents 
art)  advanuiug  towards  and  threatening  CiucinnatL  These  buld 
movements  very  naturally  piodnce  much  exL-itement  and  considera- 
ble alarm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  armies  of  the  Union  are  receiv- 
ing iinnieuae  reinforcements,  and  oui-  military  authorities  express 
much  con&dence  in  their  ability  to  retrieve  the  losses  sustained  and 
prosecute  a  vigorous  and  decisive  campaign.  Although  cheerfully 
indulging  these  expectations,  I  do  not  think  it  profitable  to  dwelt 
upon  them. 

I  might  give  you  more  details  of  the  military  position,  but  it  is 
lifeely  to  change  any  day.  Our  forces  are  being  lai^ly  augmented, 
and  our  generals  are  confident  of  their  ability  to  retrieve  our  losses 
and  restore  the  former  fortunes  of  the  war.  While  the  government 
indulges  this  expectation  we  must  abide  by  results,  and  news  of 
these  will  probably  reach  you  sooner  than  this  despatch. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  the  mail  is  about  to  close  authentic  in- 
formation reaches  the  government  that  the  insurgent  forces  which 
have  been  approaching  and  menacing  Cinciimati  and  Louisville  have 
receded,  and  are  retreating  in  Kentucky.  The  alarm  in  that  quar- 
ter has  passed. 

The  insurgent  army,  whjch  has  been  threatening  Washington,  Bal- 
timore, and  Pennsylvania,  evacuated  Frederick  on  the  12lh  instant. 
I  now  give  you  a  despatch  wliich  has  just  been  received  from  Major 
General  McClellan,  which  shows  the  position  of  the  two  armies  at 
the  present  moment. 

September  16,1862. —  Yesterday  we  had  information  that  the 
insurgents  in  tlie  west  had  receded  and  were  retreating  without 
Waiting  to  confront  the  forces  prepared  to  receive  them,  and 
to-day  we  have  General  McClellan 's  report  of  a  decisive  battle 
fought  by  him   with  the  insurgent  army   in  Maryland,   with  the 
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results  of  their  retreat  and  flight,  panic  stricken  and  demoralized.  ^ 
It  is  especially  cheering  to  know  that  the  new  volunteers  which  had 
been  incorporated  into  McClellan's  army  without  having  previously 
been  under  fire,  and  without  even  having  been  at  all  drilled,  disci- 
plined or  exercised,  exhibited  a  perfect  courage  and  steadiness  in  the 
conflict.  The  nation  will  acquire  new  courage,  and  its  persevering 
resolution  to  preserve  its  integrity  will  be  fortified  by  this  great  and 
auspicious  victory. 

Since  my  previous  despatches  were  put  into  the  mail  General  Mc- 
Clflhin  reports  that  the  battle  yesterday  mentioned  in  his  telegram 
proves  to  have  been  a  complete  victory.  The  enemy  was  routed, 
and  he  fled  during  the  night.     MeClellan  is  in  pursuit. 

A  report  recently  received  from  General  Shepley,  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  shows  the  entire  freedom  of  the  cotton  market  in  New 
Orleans. 

September  16y  1862.  —  At  the  time  when  your  application  was 
received  here  the  efficiency  of  our  armies  had  been  impaired  in  a  vig- 
orous though  eminently  successful  campaign.  It  soon  became  prob- 
able, and  more  lately  it  unhappily  was  proved,  that  we  must  fail 
in  the  pending  movement  upon  Richmond.  Such  a  disappointment 
was  not  unlikely  to  be  followed  by  positive  disasters,  the  extent  of 
which  could  not  be  foreseen.  That  failure  was  sure  to  encourage 
the  emissaries  of  insurrection  in  Europe,  and  the  public  mind  too 
readily  yielded  to  apprehensions  of  intervention  in  some  form 
which  must  increase  the  national  embarrassment.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, popular  remedies  were  suggested  and  urged  upon  the 
President.  Chief  among  them  was  some  sort  of  Executive  mani- 
festo or  declaration  of  a  determination  to  make  the  war  more  ener- 
getic, severe,  sanguinary,  and  destructive  in  the  insurgent  States. 
At  the  same  moment  a  change  long  clamored  for  in  the  insurgent 
councils  was  adopted  there,  namely,  that  of  withdrawing  their  arm- 
ies from  their  own  region,  and  rapidly  throwing  them  forward  upon 
not  this  capital  alone,  but  the  loyal  States  of  Maryland,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania.  For  the  moment  the  war  on  our  part,  which  had 
until  now  been  an  aggressive  one,  was  to  be  one  of  defence,  attended 
with  all  the  alarms  and  apparent  if  not  real  dangers  of  invasion. 

The  President,  in  this  emergency,  decided  to  bring  together  the 
armies  of  the  Potomac  and  Virginia,  and  consolidate  them  on  some 
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]ine  in  that  state  between  this  capital  and  Richmond;  to  relnfonj^ 
and  augment  not  only  that  consolidated  ui'my  but  also  ail  the  other 
fuives  at  his  command  with  si<c  hundred  thousand  men,  to  be  raised 
as  volunteers,  with  a  draft,  if  necessary,  and  be  thus  prepared  to  meet 
Hud,  with  promptness  and  without  display  of  woi-ds,  to  roll  back  the 
tide  of  inviision  and  compk'tc  the  war  by  a  vigorous  campaign  on  the 
eoasts,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  through  the  mountain  passes  of  east- 
frn  Ti-niiessee. 

The  disasturs  which  were  threatened  in  Virginia  actnnlly  occurred. 
The  insurgents  drove  the  army  of  Virginia  back  upon  the  line  of 
fortilic:Ltiona  and  tlie  capital,  but  not  without  losses  probably  equal 
to  our  own.  They  then  advanced  from  M:inassas  to  the  fordable 
passes  of  the  Potomac,  crossed  that  river  and  entered  Frederick,  and 
invited  Maryland  to  rise  up  and  join  the  treasonable  coufederacy. 
There  they  threatened  equally  Washington,  Baltimore  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  like  manner  they  gathered  forces  in  Kentucky,  in  the 
rear  of  the  army  of  General  Bneil,  who  was  investing  Chattanooga, 
and  advanced  towards  the  Ohio  River,  thus  threatening  the  loyal 
States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  which  lie  on  the  north  bank  of  that 
river.  The  insurrectionary  congieas  recently  assembled  approved 
these  aggressive  movements,  and  solemnly  proclaimed  a  purpose  to 
carry  the  wjir  into  the  loyal  states  and  inflict  upon  them,  with 
increased  severity,  all  the  rigors  of  desolating   warfare. 

Under  such  changed  circumstances,  which  could  not  have  been 
foreacen,  when  you  applied  for  leave  of  absence,  the  President 
thought  the  national  interests  required  the  watchful  care  of  all  our 
trusted  repivsentatives  in  Europe,  and  he  thought  it  might  be  es- 
pecially unfortunate  if  the  mission  at  St.  Petersburg  were  left  with- 
out the  presence  of  a  Minister  of  the  highest  gradij  and  authority 
known  in  the  diplomatic  service.  Hence  his  reluctance  to  accede  to 
your  wishes.  It  is  now  hoped  that  your  absence  will  not  be  produc- 
tive of  injury  to  the  public  service. 

Having  thus  related  the  military  events  culminating  in  the  inva- 
sion of  the  loyal  states,  it  is  only  just  that  I  should  bring  the  narra- 
tion down  to  this  point.  The  vohmteera  are  coming  in  as  freely  as 
was  expected.  More  than  seventy  thousand  have  reached  this  city  ; 
ten  thousand  or  more  are  in  Baltimore  and  its  vicinity.  Sixty 
thousand  have  joined  the  army  of  the  west,  and  the  whole  proposed 
augmentation  will  be  rapidly  effected.     The  insurgents  have  ri 
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and  are  retiring  from  their  late  advance  towards  the  Ohio.  General 
McClellau  has  just  met  the  invaders  of  Maryland  and  driven  them 
back  towards  the  Potomac.  The  loyalty  of  Maryland  has  not  been 
disturbed,  and  Pennsylvania  is  freed  from  the  apprehensions  of 
danger.  With  steadiness  of  purpose,  prudence  in  council,  and  activ- 
ity and  energy  of  execution  on  the  part  of  our  commanders,  great 
advantages  may  be  derived  from  recent  misfortunes,  and  the  reck- 
lessness of  the  insurgents  may  result  in  the  speedy  ruin  of  their 
always  desperate  cause. 

September  19,  1862.  —  On  the  6th  instant  Robert  E.  Lee,  claim- 
ing to  be  general  commanding  all  the  insurgent  armies,  startled  the 
country  by  appearing  in  Fredericktown  with  a  force,  as  he  alleged, 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men.  He  immediately  proclaimed  deliv- 
erance to  the  people  of  Maryland,  and  invited  them  to  join  the 
treasonable  confederacy  which  he  served.  To-day  without  having 
gained  a  hundred  adherents  in  the  state,  and  after  being  defeated 
in  two  pitched  battles,  he  is  recrossing,  under  the  fire  of  the  Federal 
troops,  into  Virginia.  This  result  is  indicative  of  the  moral  sound- 
ness of  the  Union  cause,  as  well  as  of  the  physical  strength  which  it 
commands. 

September  19,  1862.  —  Your  despatch  in  which  you  [Mr.  Day- 
ton] express  so  much  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  Union,  has 
arrived  just  at  the  moment  when  General  McClellan  is  driving  the 
combined  insurgent  armies  from  the  Maryland  bank  of  the  Potomac 
back  into  Virginia.  A  republican  education  has,  indeed,  made  all 
of  us  |X)liticians ;  but  it  must  now  be  confessed  that  the  same  edu- 
cation has  also  made  us  soldiers,  as  cheerful  to  fight  the  battles  of 
our  country  as  we  are  bold  to  discuss  its  affairs.  I  think  no  nation 
has  ever  exhibited  such  voluntary  armies. 

September  22,  1862.  —  Tiie  aggressive  movement  of  the  insur- 
gents against  the  loyal  states  is  arrested,  and  the  renewed  and  rein- 
vigorated  forces  of  the  Union  are  again  prepared  for  a  new  and 
comprehensive  campaign.  The  financial  strength  of  the  insurrec- 
tion is  rapidly  declining,  and  its  ability  to  bring  soldiers  into  the 
field  has  been  already  taxed  to  its  utmost.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fiscal  condition  of  the  country  is  sound,  and  the  response  to  the  calls 
for  new  levies  is  being  made  promptly,  without  drawing  seriously 
upon  the  physical  strength  of  the  people. 
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It  htis  never  be«ii  expected  by  the  President  that  the  iiisui^entafl 
should  prutnict  tliiti  wur  until  it  should  exhaust  nut  only  themselves 
but  the  lujal  st^tt-ii,  uiid  hriug  foreign  armies  or  navies  into  tlie 
conflict,  and  utill  be  uiluwud  to  retuiii  in  bunda^,  with  the  conaent 
of  this  govern  ineut,  the  slaves  who  constitute  the  laboring  und  pro- 
ducing iniiases  of  tin:  Iiisurrcctioiiiiry  states.  At  the  same  time, 
the  eiuanoipiition  of  tlie  shives  could  be  eSL-cted  only  by  exii-utive 
uatliority,  and  on  the  gvound  of  tailitiiry  necessity.  As  a  pie- 
liminai-y  to  the  exercise  uf  that  ^reat  puwer,  the  President  must 
have  not  only  the  exigency,  but  the  general  consent  of  the  loyal 
people  of  thi:  Uuion  in  the  border  slave  states  where  the  war  was 
Filing,  i^  well  as  iii  the  free  states  which  haye  escaped  the  scoui^, 
which  conld  only  be  obtained  through  a  clear  conviction  on  their 
part  that  the  military  exigency  bad  actually  occurred.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  what  has  been  discussed  so  earnestly  at  home  and  abroad 
as  a  question  of  morals  or  of  humanity  has  all  the  while  been  prac- 
tically only  a  niilitaiy  question,  depending  on  time  and  cireum- 
stauces.  The  order  for  ernancip!ttion,'  to  take  effect  on  the  first  of 
January,  in  the  states  then  still  remaining  in  rebellion  against  the 
Union,  was  issued  upon  due  deliberation  and  cunsuientious  consider- 
ation of  the  actual  condition  of  the  war,  and  the  state  of  opinion  in 
the  whole  country. 

No  one  who  knows  Iiow  slavery  was  engrafted  npon  the  nation 
when  it  was  springing  up  into  existence;  how  it  has  grown  and 
gained  strength  as  the  nation  itself  has  advanced  in  wealth  and 
power ;  how  fearful  the  people  have  hitherto  luen  of  any  change 
which  tuiglit  disturb  the  parasite,  will  contend  that  the  order  comes 
too  bite.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  after  the  painful  experience 
we  have  had  of  the  danger  to  wliich  the  Federal  connL-ciion  with 
slavery  ia  expotilng  the  Kepublio  there  will  bt-  few  indeed  who  will 
insist  that  the  decree  which  brings  the  connection  to  an  end  either 
oould  or  ought  to  have  been  further  deferred. 

The  interests  of  humanity  have  now  become  identified  with  the 
canse  of  our  country,  and  this  has  resulted  not  from  any  infraction 
of  constitutional  restraints  by  the  government,  but  from  persistent 
un constitutional  and  factious  proceedings  of  the  insurgents, 
have  opposed  themselves  to  both. 
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You  are  well  aware  how  long  political  controversy  has  been 
wearing  a  gulf  to  divide  opinion  in  our  country  on  the  subject  of 
interference  with  slavery  in  the  slaveholding  states.  You  know 
how  deep  that  gulf  has  become,  and  how  confessedly  impassable  it 
is  except  under  the  pressure  of  absolute,  immediate,  and  irretrieva- 
ble danger  to  the  Union  itself.  Notwithstanding  many  respected 
counsellors  at  home,  and  all  our  representatives  abroad,  have  long 
and  earnestly  urged  an  earlier  adoption  of  such  a  measure  as  the 
President  has  at  last  accepted,  it  was  nevertheless  wisely  delayed 
until  the  necessity  for  it  should  become  so  manifest  as  to  make  it 
certiiin  that,  instead  of  dividing  the  loyal  people  of  the  Union  into 
two  parties,  one  for  and  the  other  against  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  it  would  be  universally  accepted 
and  sustained.  It  is  now  apparent  that  the  measure  will  be  thus 
sustained. 

September  27,1862. — The  law  of  compensation,  which  makes 
reaction  always  follow  effort,  and  which  measures  progress  by  the 
balance  between  advance  and  retreat,  applies  as  well  in  war  as  in 
peace.  We  had  a  series  of  brilliant  and  most  effective  victories 
during  the  months  of  February,  March,  April,  May  and  June.  On 
the  first  of  July  we  incurred  a  failure  at  Richmond,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  considerable  reverses  during  that  month  and  the  following 
months.  This  change  in  the  tide  of  the  war  produced  some  popu- 
lar consternation  and  alarm.  Our  new  levies,  however,  began  to 
come  in  about  the  first  of  September,  and  we  have  since  that  time 
been  able  to  meet  successfully  an  invasion  of  the  loyal  states,  which 
Wiis  projected  with  much  deliberation  by  the  insurgents  during  the 
summer,  and  assumed  a  menacing  form  with  the  opening  of  the 
autumn.  None  of  our  really  important  positions  have  been  lost,  and 
we  expect  soon  to  resume  aggressive  movements  with  vigor  and  effect. 

October  8,  18G2.  —  Your  despatch  of  September  17  has  been 
received. 

Tiie  unfavorable  aspect  of  our  affairs  under  which  it  was  written 
has  given  place  to  another  which  illustrates  the  strength  and  vigor 
of  the  Union  and  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 

The  repulsion  of  the  insurgents  from  Maryland,  Cincinnati,  and 
Ohio,  with  the  recent  triumphs  of  the  national  arms  in  Missouri  and 
Mississippi,  need  no  explanations  to  show  their  importance. 

October  13, 1862.  —  There  is  an  opinion  in  foreign  circles  that 
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does  appear  unaccountable,  namely,  that  this  government,  with  the 
loyal  people  that  are  sustaining  it,  are  desiring,  or  being  prepared 
to  desire,  a  compromise  with  the  insurrection.  No  country  in  the 
world  has  ever  poured  out,  in  an  equal  period,  so  much  of  its  treas- 
ure and  its  blood  to  save  its  integrity  and  its  independence.  These 
precious  streams  have  flowed  from  springs  as  free  as  they  are 
abundant.  They  are  renewed  now  as  freely  and  as  plentifully  as 
before.  Temporary  and  partial  disappointuients  not  only  produce 
no  despair  or  despondency,  but  they  stimulate  and  invigorate.  Our 
cause  is  now,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  our  great  revolution,  tlie  cause 
of  human  nature.  It  deserves  and  it  vet  will  win  the  favor  of  all 
nations  and  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 

October  13,  1862.  —  I  do  not  dwell  upon  the  militiiry  situation  of 
our  own  country  and  its  prospects.  They  are  changed  much  for 
the  better  since  your  despatch  was  written.  But  this  is  so  appar- 
ent as  to  need  no  special  effort  on  my  part  to  make  it  manifest. 
Careful  and  candid  observers,  I  think,  would  agree  that  the  civil 
war  is  at  its  crisis,  and  that  the  country  is  not  likely  to  be  either 
divided  or  to  lose  its  invaluable  institutions. 

October  18,  1862.  —  The  military  and  political  situations  in  this 
country  are  in  perfect  contrast  with  the  imaginary  ones  which  were 
expectt'd  to  win  the  advantages  of  European  intervention.  Instead 
of  being  in  possession  of  or  threatening  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  and  occupying  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  New  Orleans,  Balti- 
more, and  Washington,  the  invading  armies  of  the  insurgents  in 
the  east,  in  the  west,  and  in  the  south,  are  in  the  retreat  before  the 
national  forces,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  evacuating  all  the  loyal 
border  Stat(»s. 

October  18,  1862.  —  It  is  not  now  doubted  here  that  the  battles 
of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  followed  by  the  retreat  of  the 
insurgents  from  Maryland,  and  by  the  President's  proclamation  of 
warning  to  the  insurgent  States,  have  well  sustained  the  reaction 
abroad  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 

At  the  same  time  you  will  need  to  know  the  present  military  and 
political  conditions  of  the  country,  and  the  expectations  of  the  Presi- 
dent based  upon  them.  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  better  describe 
these  conditions  than  by  saying,  on  the  whole,  that  there  has  been 
only  this  change  since  the  month  of  June  last,  namely,  that  whereas 
at  that  time  it  was  believed  here  that  the  government  had  virtually 
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suppressed  the  revolt,  the  reverses  and  successes  of  our  arms  within 
the  period  that  has  intervened  have  now  brought  about  the  convic- 
tion thiit  the  revolt,  pmctically  speaking,  has  failed.  The  battle  of 
Corinth  was  a  great  conflict,  and  it  has  prbduced  large  results.  It 
leaves  us  but  little  trouble  to  relieve  the  Mississippi  River  of  insur- 
gfr»nt  forces,  and  we  are  rapidly  preparing  the  land  and  naval  expe- 
ditions necessary  for  that  purpose. 

The  invasion  of  Kentucky  seems  to  have  virtually  come  to  an  end 
with  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents  at  Corinth  and  at  Perryville. 
They  are  leaving  the  state  with  as  much  haste  as  they  rushed 
through  it  towards  Louisville  and  Cincinnati.  Their  demonstrations 
against  Missouri  have  been  equally  unsuccessful.  General  Mc- 
Clellaii  is  being  rapidly  reinforced,  and  reconnoissances  which  he 
has  made  truly  indicate  a  new  trial  of  strength  between  his  army 
and  that  of  Lee  near  Winchester.  Only  the  impossibility  of  finding 
room  for  more  workers  upon  our  iron-clad  navy  delays  the  de- 
spatch of  vessels  of  that  class  believed  to  be  sufficient  without  the 
present  navy  to  recover  all  the  ports  of  the  country  which  are  yet 
remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents.  Charleston  and 
Mobile  will  be  early  visited  with  that  view,  and  thus  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  to  relieve  ourselves  of  the  inconveniences  which 
result  to  the  national  cause  from  the  success  of  British-built  and 
equipped  vessels  in  carrying  arms  and  supplies  to  the  insurgents, 
since  we  are  compelled  to  despair  of  any  other  correction  of  that 
great  wrong. 

October  21,  1862.  —  The  present  military  situation  here  may  be 
described  in  a  few  words.  Our  spring  campaign,  so  fruitful  in  vic- 
tories, closed  with  reverses  in  the  last  weeks  of  July.  An  insurgent 
invasion  of  the  loyal  states  began  with  successes  in  August  and  was 
arrested  in  September.  Our  armies  are  now  renewed,  our  naval 
force  increasing,  and  a  decisive  campaign  will  soon  be  opened.  The 
insurgents  excited  in  European  capitals  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
the  success  of  their  campaign  of  invasion,  promising  nothing  less 
than  the  capture  and  capitulation  of  Washington,  with  the  occupa- 
tion of  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  and  Phila- 
delphia. They  built  high  hopes  of  recognition  upon  this  magnifi- 
cent, though  precarious,  foundation.  From  Europe  we  hear  little 
that  is  definite,  but  there  is  manifestly  some  diflBculty  there  in 
digesting  disappointments.     The  abuses  of  the  neutrality  proclaimed 
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by  the  govemmeDt,  wliioli  nre  daily  committed  by  Britisli  eubjef 
in  British  ports  and  on  tlie  high  st-as,  biivfi  become  not  merely 
annoying,  but  deeply  injunouB.  We  are  doing  everything  possible 
to  prevent  a,  ripening  of  tliese  disturbances  into  a  war  upon  the 
ocean,  which  would  probably  leave  no  nation  free  from  its  desolat' 
iiig  effi'cta. 

October  25, 1862.  —  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  like  Marybmd,  are 
free  again.  The  war  retires  into  Tennessee,  us  it  baa  into  Vii^nia. 
Expeditions  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  are  nearly  in  readiness. 
General  McClelUn  is  preparing  operations  in  Virginia,  not  so  rapid- 
ly as  our  imimtience  demands,  but,  doubtless,  with  his  customary 
care  and  comprehensiveness.  General  Mitchell  will  not  long  be  idle 
before  Charleston. 

The  delays  of  our  new  iron-clad  vesat'ls  iiro  painful  and  mortifying, 
but  one  cannot  see  where  to  charge  fault. 

October  27,  1862,  —  The  military  events  which  aeem  toreqiiii-e  a 
notice,  when  the  mail  is  departing,  are,  first,  the  escape  of  the  insurg- 
ents from  Kentucky  back  into  the  mountiiins  of  Tennessee.  Gt-neral 
Buell's  proceedings  are,  in  some  military  quarters,  thought  to  have 
been  unnecessarily  dilatory  ;  be  baa  been  relieved,  and  General  Rose- 
ci'ans,  a  very  vigorous  and  accomplished  officer,  assumes  the  vacated 
command.  Second,  General  Schoiield  has  defeated  the  insurgents 
in  Arkans.is,  in  which  state  they  were  attempting  to  make  a  stand 
after  their  second  expulsion  from  Missouri.  Third,  General  Mc- 
Clellan  is  on  the  eve  of  crossing  the  Potomac  to  challenge  the 
insurgents  as  u  beginning  of  the  new  campaign  in  Virginia.  Fourth, 
reinforcements  are  going  to  our  forces  in  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  New  Orleans.  These  reinforcements  will  have  all 
needful  naval  cooperation.  There  are  viu'ious  prdilical  manifesta- 
tions in  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Louisiana,  which  are  not  des- 
titute of  signifioancy,  but  it  would  be  premature,  perhaps,  to  specify 
them.  It  must  enSice  to  say  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume,  as  schema 
to  be  so  freely  assumed  in  Europe,  that  the  President's  proclamation 
of  warning  to  the  insurgent  states  will  be  either  unfruitful  or  even 
unheeded. 

Novevibir  3,  18C-,  —  The  military  transactions  which  I  have  to 
relate  are  not  striking,  although  they  are  not  unimportant.  The 
n&vy  have  reduced  to  occupation  two  new  jwaitions  on  the  southern 
coast — Sabine  Pass  and  Galveston.     The  blockading  tleet  has  cap- 
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tared  three  of  the  steamers  which  were  fitted  out  in  England  and 
despatched  from  British  ports  with  arms  and  other  supplies  for  the 
insurgents.  i 

General  McClellan*s  army  has  crossed  into  Virginia,  and  its  ad- 
vance has  already  had  some  skirmishing  with  the  insurgents  in  the 
rear  of  Leesburg,  which  is  again  occupied  by  the  national  forces. 

The  telegraph  announces  the  destruction  of  another  half  dozen 
American  vessels  on  the  high  seas  by  the  steamer  290.  The  Presi- 
dent is  obliged  to  regard  these  destructions  as  being  made  by  British 
subjects  in  isolation  of  the  law  of  nations  after  repeated  and  ample 
notice,  warning,  and  remonstrances  had  been  given  by  you  to  the 
British  goveiiiment.  It  is  presumed  that  you  have  already  brought 
the  subject  in  that  light  to  the  notice  of  her  Majesty's  government. 
The  legal  proofs  in  support' of  a  claim  for  indemnity  will  be  collected 
and  transmitted  to  you  as  speedily  as  possible. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  advise  one  so  well  acquainted  as  you 
[  Mr.  Adams  ]  are  with  the  working  of  our  system  of  popular  elec- 
tions against  being  disturbed  by  the  exaggerations  of  the  political 
canvass  which  closes  to-day.  No  appreliensions  of  any  change  of  the 
policy  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection 
are  indulged  here. 

November  10,  1862.  —  At  the  present  we  are  apprehending  no  in- 
surmountable obstacles  to  complete  success.  Our  army  in  Virginia, 
as  you  will  learn  from  the  newspapers,  is  already  approaching  the 
Rapidan,  without  having  encountered  serious  opposition.  General 
Grant  is  advancing  into  the  heart  of  Mississippi.  General  Rose- 
crans  is  moving  forward  in  Tennessee.  Expeditions  by  land  and 
water,  greater  in  force  than  any  preceding  one,  will  soon  be  on  their 
way  to  the  southern  coast. 

November  18,  1862. — The  military  movements,  though  import- 
ant, ai-e  not  striking.  Major-General  Bumside,  now  in  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  has  put  it  in  motion,  and  events  of  some 
significance  may  be  expected  within  a  few  days.  A  part  of  Major- 
General  Banks^  expedition  is  already  afloat,  and  the  whole  will 
probably  reach  the  important  destination  within  a  week.  Some  suc- 
cessful movements  have  been  made  in  North  Carolina  and  in 
Louisiana.  Major-General  Grant  is  advancing  with  apparent  suc- 
cess in  Mississippi,  and  additional  columns  to  move  by  land  and 
water  and  proeeediug  towards  the  Gulf  from  Cairo  and  St.  Louis. 
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General  Rosecrans  is  advancing  towards  the  enemy  in  East  Tennes- 
see, and  an  iron  navy  is  nearly  ready  to  reduce  the  last  remaining 
insurrectionary  ports  into  Federal  occupation.  Of  all  the  insurgent 
menaces  which  lowered  upon  us  so  thickly  in  September  and  Octo- 
l>er  there  is  only  one  that  now  gives  us  anxiety,  and  that  is  the  in- 
vasion by  iron-clad  vessels,  which  are  being  built  for  the  insurgents 
by  their  sympathizers  in  England. 

November  28,  1862.  —  More  iron-clads  are  necessary  for  the  taking 
of  Charleston.  The  building  of  them  has  seemed  slow,  but  they  are 
now  beginning  to  move  to  their  proper  field  of  duty.  The  Ironsides 
and  the  Passaic  have  gone  there,  and  eight  more,  I  think,  will  reach 
Charleston  in  time  to  anticipate  the  fleets  that  are  now  fitting  out  in 
Europe. 

November  30,  1862.  —  I  have  expected  to  be  able  to  inform  you 
that  General  Burnside  has  advanced  across  the  Riippahannock.  His 
preparations  are  ready,  and  the  movement  is  imminent.  He  has  a 
large  and  fine  army. 

General  Banks'  latest  day  assigned  for  embarkation  has  passed. 
I  trust  he  will  be  on  his  way  when  this  despatch  leaves  the  coast. 
The  Passaic  has  at  last  left  her  port.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
re<*kons  confidently  on  the  rapid  completion  and  despatch  of  sufli- 
cient  iron-clad  auxiliaries  to  reduce  Charleston. 

The  gold  sj)eculati()n  seems  to  have  passed  its  zenith,  and  to  be 
dec'hledly  declining. 

More  of  moderation  and  self-reliance  is  manifested  by  the  people 
now  than  at  any  time  since  the  war  began. 

Congress  has  come  together  in,  I  think,  a  good,  practical,  and 
patriotic  temper.  The  President's  message  grasps  the  subject  of 
slavery  earnestly  and  confidently.  It  would  be  unbecoming  even  if 
it  were  possible,  to  predict  the  reception  which  his  bold  suggestion 
of  gradual  and  compensated  emancipation  will  meet.  It  is  some- 
thing to  know,  perhaps  it  is  all  that  can  be  known  now,  that  the 
great  problem  of  the  civil  war  maintains  its  importance,  and  secures 
the  consideration  it  deserves.  While  the  j)eople  hesitate,  doubt,  and 
divi(h»  upon  ea<'h  new  suggc^stion  that  is  made  for  the  solution  <>f  the 
problem,  they  no  longer  shrink  from  contemplating  and  studying  it. 
If  they  seem  to  the  world  to  be  slow  in  reaching  it,  the  worhl  ought 
to  be  reassured  of  their  success  bv  the  reflection  that  no  nation  ever 
advanced  faster  in  a  task  so  complicated  and  so  difficult.     The  great 
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question  heretofore  has  been :  Can  th(^  constitutional  Union  endure 
through  the  trial  ?  There  is  no  longer  any  ground  for  despondency 
on  that  point.  When  we  compare  the  military  and  naval  conditions 
of  the  country  now  with  what  they  were  when  Congress  came  to- 
gether a  year  ago  —  when  we  compare  the  condition  of  our  foreign 
relations  now  existing  with  that  which  prevailed  when  Congress  as- 
sembled a  year  ago — we  see  evidences  of  strength,  power,  and 
stability  which  then  it  would  have  seemed  presumptuous  to  expect. 

December  15,  1862.  —  The  excitement  which  attended  the  late 
political  canvass  having  subsided,  the  public  mind  returns  again 
fnmi  its  wanderings  to  engage  itself  with  the  military  situation. 

The  army  under  General  Burnside,  which  had  been  some  time 
gjithering  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  crossed  that 
river  on  Friday  and  Saturday  last  in  perfect  order,  and  with  signal 
exhibitions  of  heroism.  The  insurgents  were  dislodged  from  the 
town,  and  retired  to  their  defences  upon  the  hills  beyond  it.  At 
the  moment  when  I  am  writing,  however,  General  Burnside,  for 
reasons  not  yet  explained,  has  withdrawn  his  forces  to  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  two  armies  are  now  separated  from  each 
other  by  its  sht)res.  General  Burnside  had,  when  he  commenced 
crossing  the  river,  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  under  his 
command.  The  addition  of  General  Sigel's  corps  gave  the  com- 
manding general  hist  night  fifteen  thousand  more,  and  to-day  he  will 
receive  still  another  fifteen  thousand.  It  is  not  easily  understood 
how  a  general  could  handle  a  force  larger  than  this. 

Major-General  Banks  sailed  from  New  York  fifteen  days  ago 
with  reinforcements  for  New  Orleans,  and  we  suppose  that  he  must 
before  this  time  have  reached  and  taken  command  in  that  city. 
With  the  additional  forces  which  are  now  descendinc:  through  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  under  Generals  Grant  and  Curtis  and  a 
very  large  land  and  naval  expedition  that  is  waiting  at  Cairo,  as  I 
understand,  only  for  a  slight  rise  of  the  river,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Mississippi  will  be  entirely  freed  from  the  insurgents,  and  become  a 
base  for  operations  eastward  through  Alabama  and  westward  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  Genenils  Curtis  and  Grant  have  had  satisfactory  suc- 
cesses. General  Rosecrans,  who  is  in  command  at  Nashville,  and  is 
expected  to  operate  against  Chattanooga  and  the  passes  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, has  been  less  demonstrative  than  was  expected,  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  apprehend  any  ultimate  failure  of  his  projected  campaign. 
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The  political  atmosphere  begins  to  exhibit  phenomena  iiKlicatf 
of  a  weariness  of  tbe  wiir,  and  a  desire  for  peace  on  both  aides. 
There  are  suggestions,  perhaps  as  yet  all  of  them  visionary,  of  terms 
or  bases  of  conciliation.  No  propositions  or  intimations,  however, 
bave  come  from  the  insurgent  fiiction,  and  of  conrae  none  Iiave  been 
communicated  by  the  governmenL  The  public  mind  has  been 
recently  too  much  disturbed  by  incidental  and  collateral  questions 
to  study  closely  the  pn^ress  of  the  war,  and  to  measure  the  exbiuis- 
tion  of  the  insurgents.  We  are.  therefore,  without  any  conclusive 
evidence  of  their  actual  temper  at  this  moment. 

The  return  of  members  of  Congress  from  Louisiana,  ami  the  hold- 
ing of  elections  for  the  same  purpose  in  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia, have  nevertheless  an  undoubted  significance. 

The  intended  denioustration  of  iron-clad  steamers  is  yet  withheld 
for  want  of  sufficient  vesstls.  We  continually  see  new  vessels 
launched,  and  the  workmen  engaged  in  preparing  them.  But  we 
do  not  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  the  overawing  force  of  that 
kind  which  is  necessary  for  watching  at  Hampton  roads,  and  reach- 
ing at  the  same  time  Mobile  and  Charleston.  The  Piisaaic,  when 
she  arrived  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  was  found  to  be  somewhat 
incomplete.  She  was  sent  up  to  the  navy  yard  here,  and  will  go 
out  in  good  condition  to-day.  The  Montauk  goes  to  sea  to-tlay  or 
to-morrow.  The  "  290  "  still  escapes  us,  but  tiie  navy  redoubles  ita 
exertions  for  her  capture. 

Decemhtr  26,  18(i2.  —  The  Secretary  of  War  has,  I  think, 
adopted  a  policy  which  does  not  contemplate  tlie  acceptance  of 
bodies  of  troops  organized  m  foreign  countries,  even  with  the  con- 
sent of  their  sovereigns. 

The  Secretary  of  War  atill  retains  under  consideration  the  offer 
of  General  Garibaldi.  It  involves  some  considerations  upon  which 
the  convenience  of  that  Department  must  necessarily  be  consulted. 
It  is  a  source  of  high  ssitisfaction  to  know  that  the  General  has  been 
80  far  relieved  of  his  painful  wound  as  to  justify  a  hope  of  his  rapid 
oonvalejcence. 

December  29, 1862.—  The  proclamation  of  freedom  to  the  slaves 
of  the  insurgent  states  will  be  promptly  issued  on  the  first  day  of 
January  next;  and  it  seems  probable  that  a  state  of  things  will 
arise  in  the  Gulf  states  that  will  be  calculated  to  undermine  the 
hopes  that  have  been  built  there  upon  foreign  intervention.    Finally, 
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we  are  inaugarating  a  system  of  administration  in  New  Orleans, 
under  Major-Geneml  Banks,  which  we  expect  will  relieve  the  con- 
dition there  of  mucii  of  the  uneasiness  which  it  is  supposed  affected 
the  disposition  of  foreign  powers. 

The  military  situation  remains  unchanged  since  my  last  despatch. 

January  2,  1863.  —  Affairs  have  remained  unchanged,  but  not 
without  prospect  of  change  and  improvement.  For  tlie  moment, 
two  opposing  armies  seem  to  be  fixed  on  the  banks  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock. There  will  be,  before  long,  a  change  there.  Our  iron- 
clad fleet  is  at  last  afloat,  and  it  will,  I  think,  be  heard  from  soon. 
Our  two  western  armies,  as  well  as  that  of  General  Banks  at  New 
Orleans,  are  becoming  active. 

The  proclamation  of  the  President  adds  a  new  and  important 
element  to  the  war.  Its  probable  results  are  doubtless  exaggerated 
by  one  portion  of  the  people,  but  not  more  than  they  are  underesti- 
mated by  another.  Assuming,  as  I  believe,  its  policy  to  be  an  un- 
changeable one,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  doubted  that,  sooner  or  later, 
it  will  find  and  reach  a  weakness  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
insurrectionary  region.  The  very  violence  with  which  it  will  prob- 
ably be  met  will,  after  a  little,  increase  its  eflBciency. 

January  5,  1863.  —  Our  iron-clad  steamers  are  now  gathering 
upon  the  southern  coast.  We  have  lost  the  Monitor  by  her  foun- 
dering at  sea,  and  the  accident  justly  produces  a  profound  national 
regret.  Her  achievements  had  made  her  an  object  of  pride — I 
might  almost  say  an  object  of  affection.  But  every  one  feels  that 
she  had  already  vindicated  the  invention  and  compensated  the  cost 
of  her  construction.  Her  place  will  be  easily  filled  by  another  ves- 
sel, in  which  the  fault  to  which  we  owe  the  loss  of  the  Monitor  has 
been  corrected. 

With  the  exception  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  all  our  forces 
are  now  in  a  condition  of  activity.  We  are  yet  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pense about  the  result  of  a  series  of  battles  which  occurred  on  the 
31st  December,  and  1st,  2d,  and  3d  of  January,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Murfreesboro*.  The  telegraph  thus  far  tells  us  of  wonder- 
ful bravery,  attended  with  varying  phases  of  battle,  and  of  great 
loss  of  life  on  both  sides. 

The  forces  of  General  Sherman,  belonging  to  the  army  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  having  descended  the  Mississippi,  are  besieging  Vicks- 
burg.     Our  latest  advices  do  not  inform  us  that  the  fleet  under 
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Admiral  Fnrragiit  has  as  yet  passed  up  the  river  from  New  Orleans. 
The  force  operating  in  Arkansas  has  been  eminently  successfuL 

While  it  would  be  unwise  to  promise  immediate  and  decisive 
operations  of  our  naval  forces,  I  think  you  may  rest  assured  that  at 
least  the  rigor  of  the  blockade  already  experienced  at  Charleston 
and  Mobile  is  likely  to  be  increased  to  sucli  a  degree  as  to  defeat 
the  aids  which  are  proceeding  to  those  ports  from  Europe. 

January  12,  1863.  ■ — The  information  concerning  military  events 
announced  by  my  last  despatches  has  been  in  part  confirmed.  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans  obtained  a  decisive  and  profitable  victory  at  Mur- 
freesboro'.  General  Sherman,  on  the  other  hand,  was  repulsed  at 
Vieksburg.  You  will  find  the  information  of  the  press  on  tlie  result 
of  the  affair  confused  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is,  therefore,  proper 
for  me  to  say  that  directions  have  been  given  to  Major-General 
Grant  to  reorganize  and  renew  the  expedition  immediately  and  in  a 
very  effectual  manner. 

Our  small  force  at  Galveston  seems  to  have  been  surprised  and 
dislodged  at  the  moment  when  reinforcements  were  about  to  enter 
the  harbor  to  secure  the  occupation  of  the  place.  The  misfortune 
is  not  a  serious  one. 

Ljirge  land  forces  and  an  iron-clad  fleet  are  advancing  towards 
Charleston,  and  it  will  be  not  unreasonable*  to  expect  the  occurrence 
of  some  important  events  there  any  time  after  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent week. 

January  13,  1863.  —  The  public  attention  is  now  fastened  upon 
the  financial  measures  which  are  engaging  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress. As  is  customary  with  fiscal  questions,  they  excite  the  utmost 
anxiety.  There  is,  however,  good  ground  to  expect  a  settlement  of 
the  subject  upon  a  practical  and  acceptable  basis. 

Our  advance  in  the  great  national  transaction  in  which  we  are 
(»ngaged  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  Congress  is,  for  the  first  time, 
found  seriously  engaged  with  the  proposition  to  aid  some  of  the 
slaveholding  states  in  their  efforts  for  emancipation.  A  bill  of  that 
character,  affecting  the  State  of  Missouri,  has  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  is  now  under  consideration  in  the  Senate. 

Jannnry  14,  1803.  —  A  new  campaign  has  been  begun,  with 
alternalinpT  successes  and  disappointments.  The  victory  at  Mu^ 
freesboro'  was  a  great  one,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  very  bene 
ficial  results.     Our  army  in  Arkansas  continues  to  be  successful. 
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January  15,  1863.  —  Four  weeks  ago  we  encountered  a  repulse  at 
Fredericksburg.  It  has  been  followed  by  no  serious  consequences. 
The  army  on  the  Rappahannock  still  detains  its  antagonist  there, 
and  leaves  us  opportunity  for  operations  in  other  quarters.  Two 
weeks  ago  General  Rosecrans  obtained  a  victory  at  Murfreesboro', 
which  practically  secures  Tennessee  to  the  Union.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  Geneml  Sherman  has  been  repulsed  in  his  first  assault  upon 
Vicksburg,  and  we  have  suffered  an  inoj)portune  surprise  and  di&- 
h>dgment  at  Galveston. 

These,  however,  are  not  decisive  events.  We  are  only  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  campaign.  Forces  are  again  concentrating  at 
Vicksburg,  adequate,  as  we  trust,  to  the  capture  of  that  place,  and 
a  land  and  naval  demonstration  against  Charleston  is  imminent. 

January  19,  1863.  —  General  McClernand  has  attained  a  very 
important  success  in  Arkansas.  An  official  despatch  from  him  con- 
firms this  information.  It  is  thought  that  it  mi^t  result  in  freeing 
the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  presence  of  the  insurrection- 
ary forces. 

January  23,  1863.  —  We  are  on  the  eve  of  important  movements, 
which  as  yet  are  but  imperfectly  understood  by  the  public.  A  part 
of  the  force  which  so  brilliantly  carried  the  Post  of  Arkansas  is 
understood  to  have  ascended  the  White  River.  The  remainder,  con- 
siderably augmented,  is  supposed  to  have  already  returned  to  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg. 

A  long  and  very  severe  storm  has  suspended  projected  move- 
ments of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  at  Fredericksburg,  and  delayed 
for  a  few  days  the  expedition  against  Charleston.  We  learn  to-day 
that  the  two  iron-c^lad  vessels  whieh  encountered  the  storm  on  their 
way  to  the  scene  of  war,  not  only  are  safe,  but  have  proved  their 
adaptation  to  the  trials  of  the  seas. 

January  2(S^  \^QZ.  —  Major-General  Burnside  was  prevented  by 
a  severe  storm  from  renewing  hostilities  last  week  on  the  Potomac. 
The  hindrance  will  continue  until  the  condition  of  the  roads  near 
the  Rappahannock  shall  have  mended.  Meantime  General  Hurn- 
side  has  tendered  his  resignation,  ami  he  is  now  replaced  by  Major- 
General  Hooker.  The  expedition  against  Charleston  was  delayed 
by  the  storm,  but  the  forces  are  now  being  put  in  motion. 

It  is  understood  here  that  General  McClernand's  forces,  with 
Commodore  Porter's   fleet,   after  their   brilliant   achievements   in 
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Arkansas,  Lave  returned  to  the  siege  of  Vicksbui^,  and  have  been 
adequHtt;ly  leiiifurced  by  Genei'iil  Urant. 

February  i,  IHGi. —  We  liave  entered  upon  new  campaigns, 
wiiuae  events  cannot  fail  to  .ilfect  public  opinion  abroad  as  well  us 
at  liitme.  Wb  liuve  boundless  and  exciied  diucussiona,  as  might  be 
expected  among  a  free  people,  and  all  these  discussions  are  over- 
heard with  exaggeration  of  the  tone  of  the  disputiints  in  foreign 
countries.  Nevertheless,  it  may  very  well  be  doubted  wbether  any 
other  governraeut,  whatever  its  constitution,  has  gone  more  steadily, 
more  hrmly,  more  dispassiouately,  or  more  energetically  through 
trials  equal  to  those  we  have  alri^ady  surmounted. 

The  results  of  military  operations  during  the  last  three  mouths 
are  Biifficiently  manifest  to  have  a  determinate  value.  The  re- 
verses were  the  repulse  at  Fredericksimrg  and  the  repulse  at  Vicka- 
burg.  Each  of  these  reverses  vfas  practically  fruitless  to  the  insur- 
gents. The  siicjjesses  were  the  battle  at  Murfreeslwro'  and  the 
capture  of  the  Post  of  Aikansita.  Each  of  these  not  only  weakened 
the  insurgents,  but  enlarged  the  field  of  Federal  authority.  It  is 
understood  that  the  ex[)editions  at  Charleston  and  Vicksburg  are 
now  in  full  activity,  and  we  shall  not  long  wait  for  important  results. 

It  is  never  eiisy  to  know  what  value  to  ^ut  upon  popular  expec- 
tations and  popular  fears  as  omens  of  ultimate  success.  It  could 
nut  be  concealed  that  there  has  been  a  season  of  deep  auxiety  since 
the  reverse  at  Fredericksburg.  It  is  apparent  that  there  is  now  a 
measured  return  of  public  confidence.  The  last  change  is  probably 
not  more  reliable  than  the  one  which  preceded  it.  However  this 
may  be,  it  b  certainly  cheering  to  perceive  that  the  idle  specula- 
tions upon  mediation  and  the  spasmodic  demands  of  certain  impul- 
sive politicians  for  armistices  and  concessions  have  failed  to  pervert 
the  public  mind,  and  that  there  remains  the  same  firm  det^rmimir 
tion  to  maintain  the  Union  that  was  everywhere  manifested  at  the 
beginning  of  the  contest. 

Februar}/ 10,  1S63.  —  The  public  journals  contain  the  details  of 
the  recent  surprise  of  the  Mercedita  at  Charleston,  which  show  that 
the  idea  of  the  insurgents  that  they  had  raised  the  blockade  at  that 
port  was  illnsory.  The  activity  of  the  forces  in  that  vicinity,  and 
also  of  the  forces  at  Vicksburg,  will  not  escape  your  attention. 

Tlie  battle  at  Fort  Donclson  was  a  decided  triumph  of  the  UnioD 
•M'ina,  aud  greatly  strengthens  the  position  of  General  Koaecraus.    ' 


oi  briu  uiiiuu       J 
toaecraus.  ^^M 
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There  is  good  reason  to  expect  that  the  important  bills  designed 
to  enable  the  President  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigor  and  dili- 
gence will  pass  the  Congress  by  decisive  majorities. 

Fehruary  24,  1863.  —  The  military  and  naval  conditions  remain 
unchanged.  •  Congress  is  diligent  in  loyal  and  effective  legislation. 
Some  little  excitement  has  followed  the  publication  of  the  recent 
correspondence  with  the  French  government,  but  the  effect  seems  to 
be  not  unwholesome.  You  will  give  no  credit  to  rumors  of  aliena- 
tion between  Mr.  Mercier  and  this  government. 

The  Candida's  advices  of  the  organization  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, telegraphed,  are  not  different  from  what  was  anticipated.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  national  interest  is  absorbed  by  the  expectation 
of  military  achievements  regarded  jis  imminent. 

March  2,  1863.  —  Experience  has  shown  that  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  conform  the  policy  of  the  government,  in  a  crisis  of  civil 
war,  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  European  statesmen,  who  reasoning 
from  present  European  interests,  regard  a  peace,  however  ob- 
tained and  at  whatever  cost,  preferable  to  a  prosecution  of  the  war  at 
all;  and  who,  at  every  stage  of  the  controversy,  see  only  the  diffi- 
culties, embarrassments,  and  disappointments  of  the  nation,  and 
take  no  notice  of  the  contraction  atid  exhaustion  of  the  insurgents. 

March  16,  1863.  —  The  hopeful  view  of  European  opinion  con- 
cerning our  affairs  is  happily  coincident  with  a  returning  calmness 
and  firmness  of  public?  confidence  at  home.  Nothing  was  evermore 
preposterous  than  the  idea  engendered  here,  and  sent  abroad  to  per- 
plex Europe,  that  an  American  Secretary  of  State  would  employ 
a  plenipotentiary  of  the  Emperor  of  Fran(»e  to  negotiate  with 
American  insurgents,  and  that  a  plenipotentiary  of  such  a  power 
would  accept  such  a  mission.  Happily,  European  credulity  is  be- 
coming unable  to  bear  the  tests  enforced  upon  it. 

March  24,  1863.  —  There  is  no  certain  news,  though  in  the  main 
encouraging  reports  come  from  the  Mississippi.  The  demonstration 
on  Charleston  is  delayed  by  reason  of  casualties  that  befell  some  of 
the  machinery  at  sea.  The  promptest  possible  means  have  been 
taken  to  repair  the  difficulty. 

Confidence  is  manifestly  reviving  in  the  country,  and  unmistaka- 
ble signs  of  exhaustion  appear  in  the  insurrectionary  region. 

You  will  not  give  credit  to  newspaper  statements  about  a  decision 
in  no  case  to  employ  private  armed  ships.  The  President,  as  you 
might  well  imagine,  considers  —  he  does  not  yet  decide. 
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March  25^  186S.  —  Since  tbe  adjournment  of  Congress  a  very 
marked  change  of  the  public  temper  has  become  perceptible.  Il 
has  acquired  a  confident  tone.  The  nervous  impatience  that  de- 
manded activity,  even  if  it  feared  disaster,  appears  to  have  passed 
away,  and  the  people  seem  disposed  to  rely  for  success  on  the 
strength  and  perseverance  of  the  national  forces  and  the  exhaustion 
of  the  insurgents.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  revolutionary  paper  has 
depreciated  to  the  standard  of  five  or  six  d<»llar8  for  one;  that  the 
revolutionary  agents  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  impressing  their 
supplies,  and  that  want  and  destitution  have  begun  among  the 
people.  While  these  changes  have  occurred  there,  the  loyal  regions 
are  exhibiting  an  equal  and  contrasted  change.  The  government 
paper  has  improved  at  the  rate  of  forty  per  centum,  and  is  now 
being  so  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  permanent  funds  as  to  leave  us  no 
apprehensions  of  a  failure  of  money  for  all  needful  military  and 
naval  operations.  The  appeals  of  political  parties  in  the  elections 
of  last  autumn  manifestly  awakened  all  the  doubts,  fears,  and  dis- 
loyal passions  that  were  existing  in  the  country,  and  the  display 
was  so  great  as  for  a  time  to  alarm  patriotic  men  here,  while  it 
encouraged  the  enemies  of  tlie  countrj' abroad.  There  is  a  manifest 
reaction,  and  no  calm  and  considerate  man  now  apprehends  any 
factious  opposition  or  resistance  to  the  government.  It  can  liaidly 
be  expected  that  the  true  condition  of  things  will  be  apprehended 
in  Europe;  but  it  is  nevertheUss  apparent  that  the  war  is  devastat- 
ing and  exhausting  the  insurrectionary  regions,  while  it  has  not  yet 
affected  tlie  resources  or  sensibly  impaired  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  country. 

April  7,  1863.  —  The  weather  has  been  such  as  to  preclude  all 
operations  in  Virginia.  Movements  at  C'harleston,  if  not  begun, 
are  certainly  imminent.  The  reaction  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
measures  of  the  government  continues  and  gains  strength.  Public 
sentiment  is  cheerful  and  hopeful. 

The  public  mind  here  seems  deeply  moved  by  the  toleration  of 
hostile  naval  preparations  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  likely  to  demand 
some  form  of  decided  and  earnest  resistance.  Private  armed  ves- 
sels are  offering  themselves  to  cooperate  with  the  navy  in  main- 
taining sieges  and  blockades. 

April  10,  1863.  —  It  is  thought  expedient  that  the  most  direct 
and  energetic  measures  should  be  adopted  to  arrest  by  judicial 
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prooeedings  the  clearance  and  departure  of  the  hostile  vessels  which 
are  being  built,  equipped,  and  manned  in  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain.  You  will  thei-efore  sanction  and  authorize  such  prosecu- 
tions whenever,  upon  legid  advice,  it  shall  seem  expedient. 

•  ••••••• 

Thia  government  has  heard  with  surprise  and  regret  tliat  a  loan 
has  been  made  in  Liondon  to  the  insurgents,  with  conditions  of 
security  and  payment  openly  hostile  to  the  United  States,  and  it 
has  good  reason  for  assuming  that  most  or  all  of  the  moneys  thus 
loaned  are  paid  to  British  subjects  residing  in  Great  Britain  for 
advances  in  money,  labor,  arms,  military  stores  and  supplies  used 
in  the  fitting  out  of  those  hostile  expeditions,  in  violation  of  the 
Queen's  proclanration  and  of  the  enlistment  acts  of  Great  Britain, 
as  well  as  of  treaties  and  the  law  of  nations. 

April  13,  1863.  —  You  will  find  the  newspaper  reports  from  the 
west  quite  confused.  The  War  Department  luis  regular  advices,  and 
is  confident  of  ultimate  and  not  long  delayed  success  at  Vicksburg. 

The  late  reconnoissance  at  Charleston  is  regarded  by  the  navy  as 
establishing  the  invulnerability  of  the  monitors,  and,  of  course, 
their  ability  to  reduce  the  land  fortifications  at  that  place.  The  only 
obstacle  now  remaining  to  be  overcome  is  the  obstructions  in  the 
channel.     The  attenliou  of  the  fleet  is  now  engaged  upon  this  point. 

With  reference  to  his  (Earl  Russeirs)  inquiri(*s  when  the  new 
Congress  will  come  in,  and  when  the  present  executive  administra- 
tion will  go  out,  it  may  be  pr()[)er  for  you,  without  directly  recurring 
to  them,  to  let  him  understand  that  no  Congress  and  no  adminis- 
tration are  likely  to  come  into  this  capital  which  shall  be  less 
strenuous  than  the  present  authorities  in  favor  of  the  American 
Union,  or  less  opposed  to  admitting  foreign  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  the  American  people.  It  is  true  that  this  people,  like 
every  other,  are  moved  by  debates  concerning  the  measures  and 
policy  of  those  who  are  conducting  their  affairs.  But  when  any 
party  betrays  a  want  of  devotion  to  the  integrity  or  to  the  indt*})en- 
dence  of  the  country,  it  loses  the  public  confidence  at  once.  Had 
this  truth  been  understood  in  Euro{)e  at  the  first,  much  and  de- 
plorable suffering  in  both  countries  would  have  been  averted. 

Mai/  19,  1863.  —  In  reviewing  the  late  movement  of  General 
Hooker  across  the  Rappahannock,  all  critics  approve  of  the  plan,  and 
admit  that  it  was  reasonably  expected  to  be  successful.     Thus  far 
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there  is  an  intelligent  agreement  upon  the  cause  of  the  fitilure,  Cefl 
taiiily  it  w;is  uot  for  the  wanf  of  ineu,  material,  or  courage  on  tlie 
part  of  the  army.  The  War  Department  will  not  fail  of  ita  duty  in 
reorgunizing  and  renewing  tbia  important  portion  of  the  campaign. 
Meantime  it  is  cons[.>latory  to  know  tbiit  the  losses  and  damages  of 
thtt  natiunal  army,  especially  when  the  relative  contlitions  of  the  two 
parties  are  considered,  are  not  diaostroua,  and  that  the  result  seems 
to  have  neither  demoralised  the  troops  nor  discouraged  the  country. 
The  intelligence  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  continues  to  be 
favorahle  thus  far.  Large  portions  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
have  been  reclaimed.  The  recent  effective  movements  of  our  cavalry 
arm  are  giving  us  a  surprise  as  pleasing  and  as  full  of  promise  as  the 
naval  suciiesses  with  which  the  campaign  of  last  jeiu-  was  opened. 

You  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  growing  confidence  of  the  public  in 
the  national  6naiices.  The  salea  of  government  stocks  at  par  now 
reach  the  figure  of  ten  millions  weekly.  In  singular  contrast  with 
this  improvemi^ut  of  the  public  credit,  it  is  now  discerned  that  the 
insurgents  are  actually  driven  to  the  importation  of  bread  for  their 
armies  from  Europi>,  through  tbo  hazards  of  the  blockade.  It  is  not 
easy  to  perceive  how  a  purely  agricultui-al  country  can  long  carry 
on  a  war  when  it  has  to  import  not  only  its  material  of  war  bnt  its 
provisions,  while  it  puts  its  governing  population  into  the  armies,  and 
hiiB  continually  to  guard  against  the  desertion  or  resistance  of  its 
laborers.  It  is  obvious  that  this  condition  of  things  is  becoming  In- 
tolerable. The  best  negro  laborers  are  now  sold  in  Georgia  at  two 
thousand  dollars  each,  insurrectionary  currency  —  equal,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  five  hundred  dollars  national  currency.  Before  the  war 
their  value  was  three  times  gi-eater. 

I  can  give  you,  of  courae,  no  special  information  concerning  our 
internal  affairs.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  campaign.  Impor- 
tant marches  and  protracted  sieges  en g-.ige  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  country.  News  of  the  results,  sped  by  the  tele- 
graph, would  outstrip  anticipations  travelling  by  slower  processes. 
The  countrj',  although  it  exhibits  the  same  mercurial  temper  which 
it  has  maintained  throughout  the  whole  war,  is,  nevertheless,  sound 
in  its  resolution  to  suppress  a  needless  and  dangerous  insurrection  ; 
and  the  government  is  performing  its  painful  duty  with  no  abate- 
ment of  energy,  and  no  diminution  of  confidence. 

Ma^f  24,   1863,  —  T!ie   suspense   in   which  we  have  been  held 
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through  a  considerable  period,  filled  with  tantalizing  delays  and  an- 
noying though  not  disastrous  disappointments,  has  been  relieved  at 
last  by  splendid  successes  obtained  by  General  Banks,  and  still  more 
brilliiuit  victories  won  by  General  Grant,  all  of  which  seem  to  prom- 
ise most  important  results. 

I. need  not  indicate  the  favorable  influence  which  this  change  of 
our  military  situation  will  exercise  in  Europe  to  you,  who  know  by 
experience  even  more  trying  than  my  own  that  the  opinions  and 
sympathies  of  states,  not  less  than  those  of  individuals,  concerning 
any  cause,  are  chiefly  determined  by  the  success  obtained  by  those 
to  whom  the  responsibilities  of  its  defence  are  confided. 

Juiie  8,  1863.  —  You  will  have  already  learned  of  the  active 
operations  which  have  been  instituted  by  General  Grant  and  Gen- 
eral Banks  upon  the  Mississippi.  We  are  awaiting  the  results  with 
much  anxiety.  The  tone  of  the  public  mind  is  generally  pure,  and 
the  confidence  of  the  country  in  our  financial  system  is  perhaps  the 
best  possible  evidence  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  government. 

June  16,  186«S.  —  The  military  situation  in  the  southwest  remains 
unchanged.  The  sieges  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  are  con- 
tinued. 

There  has  been  a  change  on  the  line  in  Virginia.  Lee  has  moved 
w:estward  from  Fredericksburg,  and  General  Hooker's  army  has,  of 
course,  changed  position  and  attitude.  But  the  object  of  Lee's 
strategy  is  not  yet  developed. 

June  22,  1863.  —  Reports  from  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  state 
that  the  sieges  of  those  places  still  continue.  We  learn  to-day, 
through  the  insurgent  press,  that  the  Fingal,  which,  during  her  long 
imprisonment  at  Savannah,  had  been  converted  into  an  iron-clad 
ship-of-war,  was  last  week  captured  by  two  of  our  iron-clad  ships,  on 
her  attempting  to  leave  the  port  and  enter  upon  her  work  of  piracy. 

I  informed  you  by  the  last  mail  that  Lee's  insurgent  army  had 
been  put  in  motion,  and  that  General  Hooker  had  consequently 
taken  a  new  position  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  These  changes 
have  been  attended  by  much  activity  of  the  cavalry  of  both  armies, 
thus  far  unfruitful  of  important  results.  While  due  efforts  have 
been  made  to  prepare  against  surprise  upon  our  part,  the  enemy's 
plan  of  attack  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

June  29,  1863.  —  You  may  not  be  able  to  discover  the  true  condi- 
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tion  of  military  affairs  through  the  confusion  produced  by  the  cross- 
lights  of  the  press.  Our  official  information  re[)resents  the  sieges 
of  Port  Hudson  and  Vicksburg  as  going  on  successfully.  Two  of 
the  three  corps  of  the  insurgent  army,  lately  encamped  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock, have  forded  the  upper  Potomac,  and  are  in  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  position  of  the  third  corps  is  not  certainly 
known.  General  Hooker  has,  at  his  own  request,  been  relieved,  and 
is  replaced  by  General  Meade,  an  officer  who  enjoys  the  confidence 
of  the  army  and  of  the  War  Department.  He  is  moving  vigorously, 
and,  judging  from  present  appearances,  a  meeting  of  the  two  armies 
is  likely  to  occur  in  Pennsylvania,  or  on  the  bordtT  of  Maryland. 
You  will  have  heard  much  of  cavalry  raids,  and  other  subordinate 
movements  of  the  two  armies,  but  they  have  thus  far  been  unfruit- 
ful of  any  important  results. 

July  6,  1863.  —  The  two  opposing  armies  in  Pennsylvania  are 
understood  to  be  about  equal  in  numbers.  Seven  corps  constitute 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  while  the  insurgent  forces  are  divided  in 
three  corps.  On  Wednesday,  the  third  instant,  the  two  advanced 
United  States  corps  unexpectedly  encountered  tw^o  of  the  insurgent 
corps  northwest  of  Gettysburg,  and  a  severe  conflict  ensued,  which 
resulted  in  a  withdrawal  of  our  forces  to  a  favorable  position  in  rear 
of  the  town,  where  they  threw  up  defences,  and  were  joined  by  the 
other  portions  of  the  army  during  the  night  and  morning.  On 
Thursday,  the  whole  insurgent  aimy,  being  in  line,  offered  battle, 
which  was  accepted.  It  continued  throughout  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day. It  was  unquestionably  the  most  sanguinary  conflict  of  the 
war,  and  resulted  in  tiie  withdrawal  of  the  insuigents  from  the  field 
on  thi»  morning  of  Saturday,  the  4th,  and  the  retreat  towards  the 
Potomac  began  on  that  night,  and  was  continued  at  the  date  of  the 
last  advices.  Our  cavalry  is  harassing  the  retiring  enemy  in  the 
re^ir,  while  General  Meade  is  operating,  with  the  aid  of  reinforce- 
ments, upon  the  enemy's  flank. 

From  Vicksburg  we  have  encouraging  despatches  of  the  date  of 
Monday,  the  29th  of  June. 

I  cannot  inform  you  of  the  movements  of  General  Rosecrans  in 
any  other  way  so  well  as  by  giving  you  his  last  despatch,  which  is 
as  follows:  — 

"  Our  movement  commenced  on  the  twenty-fourth  (24th)  June. 
Hare  driven  Bragg  from  his  intrenched  positions  at  Shelby ville  and 
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Tallahoma.  Either  of  them  is  stronger  than  Corinth.  Have 
pressed  him  through  the  mountains.  Incessant  rains  and  the  im- 
passable state  of  the  roads  alone  prevented  us  from  forcing  him  to 
a  general  battle.  Sheridan's  division  occupied  Cowen  yesterday  at 
three  (3)  P.  M.  The  enemy  has  retreated  towards  Bridgeport  and 
Chattanooga.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  forward  supplies 
and  threaten  the  enemy  sufficiently  to  hold  him.  As  I  have  already 
advised  you,  Tullahoma  was  evacuated  Tuesday  night.  Our  troops 
pursued  him  and  overto<jk  his  train  at  Elk  River.  He  burned  the 
bridge.  In  that  operation  our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  will  not 
exceed  five  hundred.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  may  be  safely  put  at 
one  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  one  thousand  j)ris()ners,  seven 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  five  or  six  hundred  tents.  The  country  is 
filled  with  deserters  from  the  Tennessee  troops,  and  it  is  genei-ally 
thought  a  very  large  portion  of  these  troops  will  never  leave  their 
native  state.  Nothing  but  most  stringent  coercion  can  detain  them. 
It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  the  continuous  rains  we 
have  had  since  the  commencement  of  these  operations,  or  the  state  of 
the  roads." 

July  9,  1863.  —  The  steamers  of  the  4th  and  8th  have  carried  to 
Europe  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  General  Lee  in  three  pitched 
battles,  equalling  in  the  magnitude  of  forces,  and  surpassing  in  sever- 
ity, the  conflicts  of  Waterloo  and  Solferino.  The  defeated  army, 
however,  was  not  destroyed  nor  captured.  A  decisive  battle  is  now 
gathering  at  Antietam,  and  information  of  its  result  will  probably 
go  out  with  this  despatch. 

The  fall  of  Vicksburg^on  the  4th  of  July,  undoubtedly  to  be  fol- 
lowed soon  by  the  fall  of  Port  Hudson,  must  completely  revolution- 
ize the  contest  on  the  Mississippi.  Our  land  and  naval  forces,  re- 
lieved from  the  labor  of  protracted  sieges,  become  a  movable  power, 
adequate  to  the  practical  restoration  of  commerce,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  Union,  through  the  centre  of  our  teiTitory,  from  our  northern 
boundary  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Indications  already  appear,  that  the  work  of  internal  dissolution  is 
begun  in  the  insurgent  confederacy.  Practically,  it  has  lost  all  the 
states  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  confined  to  the  Atlantic  states, 
soath  of  Cape  Henry,  and  the  Gulf  states.  Its  capacity  to  raise 
new  levies  and  new  armies,  if  not  exhausted,  is  greatly  diminished. 

>  Sae  spMch  on  fall  of  Vickiborg,  page  486. 
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^H         cAj/y  11,  1863.  —  I  have  the  pleasure  of  stating  tliat  our  nttvati 

^H     force  18  stt^adily  and  rapidly  increasing.     The  navy  has  already  in 

^H    actual  eervice  forty-four  thousand   men.     New,   better,   and  niordl 

^H    effective  eteanishipa,  irun-clads,  as  well  as  others,  are  coming  frona 

^H    the  docks;  iuid  we  do  not  distrust  our  ability  to  defend  ourselves  !nl 

^V    out  harboia  and  on  the  high  seas,  even  if  we  must  unhappily  be  prM 

_  cipitated,  through  injustice  in  Europe,  into  a  foreign  war.     The  fiilfl 

of  Vickaburg  releiises  a  large  naval  force  for  effective  service,  whiloi 

the  free  navigation   of  the   Mississippi,  now  immediately  espeeted*' 

twill  restore  to  us  our  iiceustinned  facilities  for  foreign  conflict.  Thd 
-same  great  event  relieves  the  army  of  General  Grant,  which  numJ 
bers  one  hundred  tljousand  men,  from  the  labors  :ind  fatigues  of  h 
siege,  and  gives  us  movable  columns  for  nneom])leted  pur[iuses  of  th^ 
war.  The  capture  of  Vicksburg,  the  occupation  of  Tulliilioma,  anA^ 
the  defeat  of  the  iosui^nts  in  Pennsylvania,  are  the  achievem entail 
of  the  campaign  which  was  proposed  in  the  last  autumn.  Tho^ 
army  which  has  performed  them  is  slill  strong  and  effective.  It 
will  now  be  reinforced,  easily  and  cheerfully,  by  the  people,  with  an 
addition  of  three  hundred  thousand  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
insurgents  have  within  the  last  month  sustained  an  aggregate  Ires  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  which,  I  think,  it  will  l>e  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  replace,  and,  without  their  being  replai'ed,  their  militai 
strength  can  hardly  be  deemed  permanently  formidable. 

Julif  13, 1863.  —  Europe  waited  patiently  for  the  end  of  a  siegttj 
of  eleven  months  at  Sevastopol,  and  a  year  for  a  result  of  a  like  op« 
eration  in  Mexico.  Forty-five  days"  delay  at  Vicksburg,  and  a  siio^i 
ilar  delay  at  Port  Hudson,  have  pi-oved  too  severe  au  exaction  upon:] 
the  maguanimity  of  parlies  in  Europe  who  desire  the  ruin  of  tl 
United  States.  At  the  moment  when  I  write,  the  scene  in  thil 
country  has  altogether  changed.  Vicksburg,  with  all  its  defeudetti 
and  material,  has  fallen,  at  last,  into  our  possession.  Koseenms  baSi 
driven  the  insurgents  of  Tennessee  within  the  intiHor  lines.  Th»i 
army  of  the  Potomac  has  retrieved  its  fortunes  and  prestige,  and  the 
forces  of  General  Lee  are  understotxl  to  l>e  henimeil  in  between  a 
fiood  in  their  fiont  and  a  victorious  army  in  their  rear.  Charleston  is 
again  under  siege  of  iron-clads.  Our  army  is  being  renewed  by  a  levy 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  which  will  swell  the  aggregate  to  eight 
hundred  thousand,  while  the  insurgent  resources  are  manifestly  very 
much  diminished.     Under  these  circumstances,  the  publi 
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patient  of  rest,  is  already  agitating  the  conditions  on  which  peace 
shall  be  conceded.  While,  however,  this  is  the  exact  condition  of 
affairs  in  America,  we  have  warnings,  apparently  authentic,  of  a  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  employ  all  his  in- 
fluence to  procure  a  recognition  of  the  insurgents  by  other  powers; 
and  failing  in  this,  to  proceed  alone  in  that  injurious  policy.  We 
hear,  also,  of  a  debate  upon  recognition  in  the  British  Parliament, 
but  the  steamer  which  bore  the  news  of  the  debate  did  not  wait  for 
the  decision.  Upon  this  statement  of  our  case,  as  it  is  developed 
here,  you  will  be  able  to  determine  for  yourself  the  probabilities  of 
a  new  foreign  complication,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  will  be  met,  if 
it  must  come  to  embarrass  us. 

July  14, 1863.  —  We  have  advices  from  Port  Hudson  of  the  3d  of 
July.  The  siege  was  then  vigorously  maintained,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  reinforcements,  if  thought  necessary,  have  since 
been  supplied  by  General  Grant.  The  8th  of  July  gave  us  our  last 
intelligence  from  Vicksburg,  and  it  enables  me  to  correct  some  of 
the  details  of  the  results  of  the  capitulation  contained  in  my  recent 
telegram.  More  than  twenty- seven  thousand  (27,000)  prisonei-s 
had  already  then  been  paroled,  and  the  task  was  not  yet  completed. 
There  were  found  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  concealed  and  other- 
wise, sixty-six  thousand  (66,000)  stiind  of  small  arms,  and  still  new 
searches  discovered  new  deposits  of  the  same  sort.  The  whole 
amount  of  ordnance  captured,  including  siege  and  sea-coast  guns, 
exceeded  two  hundred  (200).  The  supply  of  ammunition  surpasses 
belief.  It  would  have  sufficed  for  six  years  of  defence,  if  used  at 
the  rate  that  it  was  consumed  during  the  siege.  The  military  stores, 
chiefly  clothing  for  soldiers,  are  estimated  at  five  millions  of  dollars, 
insurrectionary  currency.  General  Sherman  was  in  hot  pursuit  of 
Johnston's  forces. 

The  insurgent  army,  under  Bragg,  has  been  driven  out  of  Ten- 
nessee into  Alabama. 

Rear-Admiral  Dahlgren  was  expected  to  assault  Morris  Island, 
which  is  one  of  the  defences  of  Charleston,  on  the  9th. 

Lee's  insurgent  army  has  retreated  before  General  Mende,  and  is 
now  understood  to  be  compactly  posted  near  the  fords  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  wholly  lies  between  the  banks  of  that  river  and  the  Union 
army.  Lee's  losses  in  the  late  battles  are  believed  to  have  been 
thirty-three  thousand  (33,000)  men.     A  solution  of  the  problem  of 
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invasion  is  expected  hourly,  and  therefore  I  refrain  from  oonjectnre 

concerning  it. 

There  is  some  popular  disturbance  at  New  York  arising  out  of  the 
draft.  The  journals  of  that  city,  going  out  by  to-morrow's  steamer, 
will  give  you,  probably,  the  full  development  of  the  movement.  At 
]>resent  it  does  not  seem  to  be  formidable,  although  the  occurrence 
of  it  is  a  subject  of  much  regret. 

Jul t/ 20,  186S,  —  The  insurgent  army,  under  Lee,  is  understood 
to  be  either  stationary  or  moving  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 
The  army  of  the  Potomac,  under  General  Meade,  is  in  Virginia,  pre- 
liminarily occupied  in  observing  the  proceedings  of  the  insurgents. 
The  first  reports  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  appear  to  have  been 
substantially  free  from  exaggeration.  It  is  not  doubtful  that  Lee 
suffered  a  loss  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  (30,000)  men. 

The  unconditional  surrender  of  Port  Hudson  was  communicated 
to  you  by  t(»legraph.  General  Sherman's  pursuit  of  Johnston  through 
Jackson,  in  Mississippi,  is  reported  as  having  been  crowned  with  im- 
portant results.  But  the  details  are  not  yet  officially  confirmed. 
We  hear  that  the  raid  of  Morgan  into  Indiana  and  Ohio  is  result- 
ing disastrously  to  tlie  insurgents.  The  movements  of  the  national 
land  and  naval  forces,  in  ap[)roaching  Chattanooga,  are  very  vigor- 
ous, and  thus  far  reasonablv  successful. 

The  riot  in  New  York  developed  features  which  impair,  at  least 
for  the  moment,  its  political  effect.  It  yielded  to  the  presence  rather 
than  to  the  power  of  the  military  force  which  was  promptly  gath- 
ered there  by  the  War  Department.  There  are  apprehensions  of  a 
renewal  of  such  resist«uice  when  the  execution  of  the  draft  shall  be 
resumed,  and  a  sympathy  with  the  resisters  reveals  itself  in  some 
other  citi(»s  and  towns.  It  is  not  easy  to  discern  how  far  these  ap- 
prehensions are  just.  I  think,  however,  th:it  by  a  firm  yet  prudent 
c*«>urse  fuilher  disturbance  will  be  averted,  while  the  law  of  (M)n- 
triess  will  b(»  executed  and  the  national  anthoritv  fullv  maintained. 

AwjuHt  1*2, 18()3.  —  When(»ver  the  United  States  h.ive  eoniplaiiie«l 
of  the  premature  decrees  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  wliieh  ac- 
corded tlu*  character  of  a  V)elligerent  to  the  insurt^ents,  the  statesmen 
of  those  countries  have  answered,  that  from  the  first  thev  aLTrecnl  in 
opinion  that  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  maintain  the  Union, 
and  preserve  tlie  integrity  of  the  Republic,  coidil  not  be  successful. 
With  a  view  to  correct  this  prejudgment  of  so  vital  a  question,  I  ad- 
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dressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  representntives  of  the  United  States 
in  foreign  countries  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1802,  in  which  I  re- 
viewed the  operations  of  the  war  on  sea  and  land,  and  presented  tlu^ 
results  which  had  attended  it  down  to  that  period.  The  prejudice 
which  I  then  attempted  to  remove  still  remains,  and  it  constitutes 
the  b:isis  of  all  that  is  designedly  or  undesipiedly  injurious  to  this 
country  in  the  policy  of  fort'ign  nations.  The  insurgents  have  been 
enabled  to  protnict  their  n»sistance  by  means  of  sympathy  and  aid 
they  have  received  from  abrond,  and  the  expectation  of  further  and 
more  effective  foreigrn  assistance  is  now  their  chief  resource.  A  new 
effort,  therefore,  to  correct  that  prejudice  is  demanded  equally  by  a 
prudent  concern  for  our  foreign  relations,  and  by  the  paramount  in- 
terests of  peace  and  humanity  at  home. 

In  the  battles  of  August,  1862,  the  Union  forces  suffered  some 
severe  and  appallin<^  reverses,  But  they  resulted  in  the  reunion  of 
the  armv  which  had  been  called  in  from  the  Peninsula,  below  Rich- 
mond,  with  the  army  w,hich  had  its  position  between  that  strongly 
fortifie'd  seat  of  the  insurrection  and  this  capital.  The  wisdom  of 
this  reunion  was  soon  to  be  vindicated.  The  insurgent  army,  flushed 
with  its  recent  successes,  and  expecting  that  a  sympathetic  interest 
of  slavery  wouhl  produce  an  uprising  of  the  people  of  Maiyland  in 
its  favor,  for  tho  first  time  crossed  the  Potomac  River.  Harper's 
Feny,  with  many  prisoners,  fell  into  its  hands,  rather  through  acci- 
dents in  preparing  for  its  defence  than  because  it  was  indefensible. 
Nevertheless,  the  expectation  of  recruits  signally  failed.  General 
McClellan,  commanding  the  now  consolidated  forces  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  was  reinforced  by  fresh  levies  fi;om  Pennsylvania,  and 
by  detachments  called  in  from  neighboring  forts.  He  drove  the  in- 
surgt^nts  from  their  positions  at  South  jNIountain  and  Crampton's 
Gap.  About  th<»  middle  of  September  the  two  opposing  armies  con- 
fronted each  other  at  Sharpsburg,  and  a  pitched  battle  was  fought 
on  the  banks  of  the  Antictam  and  Potomac.  It  was  well  sustained 
on  both  sides.  Men  of  one  race  and  training  directed  the  arniies 
whose  rank  and  file  were  substantially  of  one  blood,  and  even  nearly 
<npial  in  numbers.  The  arrogant  assumption  of  superior  valor  and 
heroism  which  the  insurgents  had  brought  into  the  contest,  and  had 
cherished  throughout  its  early  stages,  perished  on  that  sanguinary 
litdd.  The  insurgent  army,  shattered  in  the  conflict,  abandoned  the 
invasion  of  Maryland,  and  sought  refuge  and  opportunity  to  recover 
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its  wastetl  stic-ngtb  in  VlrginLi,  behind  its  accuatoiiiod  barrier,  tbt 
Potomito. 

While  Lee  was  thus  attempting  Maryland,  the  equally  bold  and 
alarming  enterfjriso  of  cjinjing  the  war  through  Kentucky  into  Ohio 
was  assigned  to  Bragg,  wbo  wiia  in  command  of  the  insurgent  army 
on  the  euutheiik  border  of  Ti-nnessee.  He,  with  great  rajiidity, 
moved  frum  Chattiinooga,  turning  the  left  Sank  of  General  Binell, 
and,  appealing  fur  reinforeenients  to  the  slavery-inspired  Bentimeiita 
whii-h  existed  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  directed  his  forces  against 
LiMiisville  and  Cincinnati.  An  uprising  of  the  farmers  of  Ohio  con- 
fronted  and  turned  away  the  devustation  from  the  lattercity.  Gen- 
eral Buell  followed  the  main  column  of  inviision,  outmarched  it  on 
the  way  to  Louisville,  and  obliged  it  to  fcike  a  direction  eastward. 
The  two  insurgent  columns,  being  uniti-d  fit  Perryville,  were  at- 
tacked by  Generid  ISuell.  The  battle,  like  all  of  our  contfats,  was 
obstinate  and  bloody.  Bragg,  after  severe  losses,  retreated  through 
a  coniparntively  biirren  region,  and  Biiell  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  pursuit  by  the  complete  exhaustion  of  iill  the  sources  of  supply. 
Tlie  insurgent  comnnmder  crossed  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and 
then,  marching  westward,  took  up  a  position  at  Murfreesboro",  for- 
tified there,  and  proceeded  to  recruit  his  wasted  forces. 

Van  Dom  and  Price  were  at  the  same  period  in  command  of  very 
considerable  forces  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  to  them  was  as- 
signed the  third  part  in  the  grand  invasion  of  the  loyal  states  which 
the  cabal  at  Richmond  had  decreed.  This  was  an  attempt,  iis  they 
called  it,  to  deliver,  but  in  fact  to  subjugate,  western  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky.  General  Roseciiins  received  the  assault  of  those 
portions  of  the  insurgent  forces  at  Corinth,  defeated  them  with  gieat 
slaughter,  and  drove  ihem  backwanl,  so  that  they  neither  reached 
nor  approached  the  region  which  they  were  appointed  to  iuviide. 
General  Rosecrans,  calli-d  to  succeed  General  Buell  in  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Cuuiberlaud,  then  entered  Nashville,  which  the  in- 
surgents had  before  invested  in  citrrying  out  their  general  scheme 
of  iuviision.  He  raised  the  siege,  and  prepared  for  offensive  action. 
In  tbe  last  days  of  the  year  he  issued  from  Nashville,  and  delivered 
a  sanguinary  battle  at  Stone  River,  which  gave  him  possession  of 
Murfreesboro'.  Brrt|^  retreated  to  Shelbyville  and  Tull^ihoma,  and 
there  again  rested  and  intrenched.  A  lung  period  of  needed  rest 
was   DOW  employed   by   the    respective    parties  in  increasing  the 
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strength  and  efficiency  of  their  armies ;  but  this  repose  was  broken 
by  frequent  skirmishes,  and  by  cavalry  expeditions,  which  pene- 
trated hostile  regions,  sometimes  hundreds  of  miles,  and  effected 
breaches  of  military  connections  and  a  destruction  of  military  stores 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  while  they  kept  up  the  spirit  of  the  troops, 
and  hardened  them  for  more  general  and  severe  conflicts. 

Vicksburg  then  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  the 
principal  key  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River — a  naviga- 
tion which  was  confessed  on  all  sides  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  tlie 
United  States,  and,  when  reopened  by  them,  fatal  to  the  insurrec- 
tion. The  duty  of  wresting  that  key  from  the  insurgents  had  been 
devolved  on  the  navy,  with  the  aid  of  a  considerable  land  force  then 
encamped  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River.  But  new  and 
unforeseen  difficulties  continually  baffled  the  enterprise,  and  seemed 
to  render  it  impossible.  General  Grant,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  and  of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  length  as- 
sumed the  active  command  of  the  troops  investing  the  stronghold, 
and  these  were  adequately  reinforced.  The  naval  squadron  on  the 
Mississippi,  under  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Porter,  was  also 
steadily  increased  until  more  than  one  hundred  armed  vessels  were 
employed  upon  the  river,  including  many  iron-clad  gunboats  of 
great  power.  Part  of  the  Gulf  squadron,  under  Admiral  Farragut, 
gallantly  running  the  batteries  of  Port  Hudson  under  a  fierce  fire, 
cooperated  with  the  river  fleets.  Laborious  and  persevering  at- 
tempts were  made  to  open  an  artificial  channel  for  the  river  oppo- 
site Vicksburg,  as  had  been  done  with  such  signal  success  at  Island 
No.  10.  But  the  various  canals  projected  and  executed  failed,  and 
only  a  few  small  steamers  of  no  considerable  power  were  thus 
enabled  to  pass  the  city.  Combined  land  and  naval  expeditions 
were  also  sent  forth,  which,  with  infinite  pains  and  endurance, 
attempted  to  turn  the  enemy's  works  by  navigating  the  various 
bayous  and  sluggish  rivers,  whose  intricate  network  forms  so  singular 
a  feature  of  the  military  topography  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
All  these  attempts  having  failed  from  physical  obstacles  found  to  be 
insurmountable.  General  Grant  and  Admiral  Porter  at  last  put 
afloat  armed  steamers  and  steam-transports,  which  ran  through  the 
fires  of  the  long  line  of  shore  batteries  which  the  insurgents  had 
erected  at  Vicksburg,  and  its  chief  supports,  Warrenton  and  Grand 
Gulf.     At  the  same  time  the  land  forces   moved  down  the  right 
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bank  of  the  riv^r  to  a  point  below  Grand  Gulf,  where  they  crossed 
in  the  gteamers  wliich  had  effected  so  dangerous  a  passage.  The 
batteries  of  Gnind  Gulf  for  several  hours  resisted  a  bombardment 
by  the  gunboats  at  short  rangp,  but  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Admiral  as  8(Hm  as  General  Grant's  forces  appeared  behind  them. 
Gen<M-al  Grant,  through  a  series  of  brilliant  manoeuvres,  with 
marcht^s  interrupted  by  desperate  battles  day  after  day,  succeeded  in 
dividing  and  sep.irating  the  insurgent  forc^^s.  He  then  attacked  the 
chief  auxiliary  coluinn  under  Johnston  and  drove  it  out  of  Jackson, 
the  cjipital  of  Mississippi.  Having  destroyed  the  railroad  bridges  and 
militarv  stores  there.  General  Grant  turned  at  once  to  the  west. 
Numerous  combats  ensued,  in  all  of  which  the  loyal  arms  were  suc- 
cessful. Loriiig,  with  a  considerable  insurgent  force,  was  driven  off 
towards  the  southeast,  while  Pemberton,  aft<»r  a  loss  of  sixty  pieces 
of  artillery  and  many  prisoners,  regained  his  shelter  within  the 
fortified  lines  of  Vicksburg,  with  an  army  now  reduced  to  between 
thirty  tlionsand  and  forty  thousand  men.  During  those  movements 
the  heavy  batteri<»s  of  the  insurgents  which  were  established  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River,  and  which  constituted  an  important 
part  of  th(?  defensive  system  of  Vicksburg,  were  taken  and  nized  by 
Rear-Admiral  Porter,  who  thereupon  sent  a  detachment  of  his  fleet 
np  that  impf)rtant  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  and  effectually 
destro\ed  the  numerous  vessels  and  stores  which  W(»re  found  within 
and  upon  its  l):mks.  General  Grant,  during  these  brilliant  opera- 
tions, h'ld  no<essarily  operated  by  a  movable  column.  He  now  re- 
establishrd  his  communications  with  the  river  fleets  above  as  well 
as  below  Vicksburg,  invested  the  town,  and,  ignorant  of  the  numbers 
enclosed  within  its  defences,  attempted  an  assault.  Though  bravely 
and  vigorously  made,  it  was  nevertheless  unsuccessful.  He  there- 
upon sat  down  before  the  fortifications,  to  reduce  them  by  the  less 
bloody,  but  sun*,  methods  of  siege.  Pemberton  made  a  gallant 
defence,  hoping  for  relief  from  Johnston.  Strenuous  efforts  were 
made  by  the  chiefs  at  Richmond  to  enable  Johnston  to  render  that 
assistance.  They  detached  and  sent  to  him  troops  from  Bragg's 
army  on  the  frontier  of  Alabama,  and  from  Beauregard's  command 
in  South  Carolina,  and  in  doing  this  they  endangered  both  of  those 
armies.  All  the  capahle  free  men  of  Mississippi  were  called  to  the 
rescue  of  the  capital  of  their  state,  and  to  save  the  stronghold  of  the 
treasonable  confederacy  which  was  besieged  within   their  limits. 
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Moreover,  the  besieged  post  was  in  the  very  centre  of  the  slave 
population  of  that  confederacy,  and  the  President's  prochimation  of 
•eedoin  would  be  sounded  in  their  hearing  if  tlie  stronghold  should 
f-ill.  But  the  effort  required  was  too  great  for  the  demoralized  and 
exh:uisted  condition  of  the  insurgents.  Johnston  did  not  arrive  to 
raise  the  siege,  nor  did  success  attend  any  of  the  attempts  from 
within  to  break  the  skilfully  drawn  lines  of  General  Grant.  On 
the  fourth  of  July  General  Pemberton  laid  down  his  arms  and  sur- 
rendered the  post,  with  thirty  thousand  men,  two  hundred  pieces  of 
artillery,  seventy  thousand  small  arms,  and  ammunition  sufficient 
for  a  six  years'  defence.  This  capture  was  as  remarkable  as  the 
famous  one  made  by  Napoleon  at  Ulm. 

On  the  same  day  an  insurgent  attack  upon  General  Prentiss,  at 
Helena,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  many  prisoners  on  the 
part  of  the  assailants.  As  if  the  anniversary  so  identified  with  the 
nation's  hopes  was  appointed. to  be  peculiarly  eventful,  Lee,  who 
had  again  entered  Maryland,  and  passing  through  that  state  had 
approached  the  Susquehanna,  threatening  Harrisburg,  Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  fell  back,  after  pitched  battles  con- 
tinued for  three  days  at  Gettysburg,  and  resumed  his  retreat,  with 
an  army  even  worse  shattered  than  before,  to  his  accustomed  posi- 
tion on  the  Rappahannock. 

On  the  eighth  of  July  the  insurgent  garrison  at  Port  Hudson,  six 
thousand  strong,  after  enduring  a  long  siego  with  the  utmost 
couran^e,  surrendered  unconditionally  to  General  Banks;  and  thus 
the  United  States  recovered  from  tlio  insurgents  the  last  of  the 
numerous  posts  by  which  for  more  than  two  years  they  had  effectu- 
ally destroyed  the  navigation  of  tlie  ^lississippi.  This  great  river, 
which  in  time  of  j>eace  contributes  relatively  as  much  towards  a 
supply  of  the  increased  wants  of  mankind  as  the  Nile  did  to  those 
wants  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is  now  again  opened  to 
the  inland  commerce  of  the  country.  Steamers  desrend  th(»  river 
and  its  tributaries  from  the  navitrable  floods  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  insurgent  losses  in  these  operations 
upon  the  Mississippi  amount  to  fifty  thousand  men  and  three  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery,  a  large  portion  of  which  were  of  heavy  calibre. 
Johnston's  army,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,. was  advanc- 
ing to  threaten  the  besiegers,  at  once  fell  back  to  Jackson,  and  it 
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was  again  driven  from  that  capitiil  by  a  detachment  which  General 
Grant  had  committed  to  the  commitnd  of  General  Sherman.  In 
retiring,  Johnston  (ired  many  buildings  iiUed  with  umnitious  of 
war,  and  abandoned  a  large  quantity  of  railroad  locomotives  and 
cars,  which  had  been  detained  nt  that  place  by  reason  of  the  rul* 
roads  north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  Jnckson  having  been  previouslj 
cat  by  the  government  forces. 

Ganeral  Sherman  now  desisted  from  the  pursuit  of  Johnston  and 
returned  to  Vioksbtirg,  where  a  portion  of  the  army  ia  enjoying  re- 
pose, not  more  necessary  than  well  earned,  while  others  are  engaged 
in  expelling  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Mississippi  roving  bunds  of  the 
insurgents  who  infest  its  banks  and  five  from  thence  apati  passing 
steamers.  It  is  reported  that  Johnston,  with  the  troops  at  hia 
command,  now  said  to  be  twenty-five  thousand,  has  fallen  back  tO 
Meridian,  on  the  eastern  border  of  Mississippi,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  east  of  Vickahurg,  so  that  the  state,  whose  misguided 
people  were  among  the  earliest  and  most  intemperate  abettors  of 
the  insurrection,  is  virtually  abandoned  by  its  military  agents. 

Id  Louisiana,  General  Banks  aucoeeded  General  lliitler.  After 
Spending  some  months  in  organizing  the  Department  and  disciplining 
the  new  levies  which  constituted  its  force,  General  Banks  maile  a 
rapid  and  successful  series  of  marches  and  contests,  in  which  he 
drove  the  insuigent  troops  out  of  the  Attakapas  and  Teche  regions, 
well  known  as  the  richest  portions  of  that  very  productive  stute, 
captured  Alexandria  and  Donaldsonville,  the  seats  of  its  fugitive 
seditious  executive  and  legislative  authorities,  crossed  the  Missis- 
sippi at  Bayou  Sara,  and  there  receiving  an  additional  column 
which  was  ascending  from  Baton  Kouge,  invested  Port  Hudson, 
which,  excluding  Vicksburg,  was  the  only  remaining  stronghold  of 
the  iusurrection  on  the  great  river. 

It  will  bo  remembered  that  on  the  22d  day  of  September,  1862, 
the  President  issued  a  proclamation  requiring  the  insurgents  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  return  to  their  allegiance,  under  the  penalty 
that  in  all  the  districts  where  the  inaun-ection  should  be  still  main- 
tained with  the  support  of  the  people,  he  would  on  the  first  of 
January  then  next  proclaim  aa  a  military  measure  the  freedom  of 
the  slaves.  The  warning  was  generally  rejecled-and  defied,  but  the 
proclamation  which  it  heralded  was  duly  issued.  As  the  national 
armies  advanced  into  the  insurrectionary  territories,  slaves  in  con- 
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siderable  numbers  accepted  their  freedom  and  came  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  national  flag.  Amidst  the  great  prejudice  and  many 
embarrassments  which  attended  a  meiisure  so  new  and  so  divergent 
from  the  political  habits  of  the  country,  freedmen  with  commenda- 
ble alacrity  enlisted  in  the  Federal  army.  There  was  in  some  quar- 
ters a  painful  inquiry  about  their  moral  capacity  for  service.  That 
uncertainty  was  brought  to  a  sudden  end  in  the  siege  of  Port  Hud- 
son. The  newly  raised  negro  regiments  exhibited  all  necessary 
valor  and  devotion  in  the  military  assaults  which  were  made,  with 
desperate  courage,  and  not  without  fearful  loss,  by  General  Banks. 
This  protracted  operation  engaged  nearly  all  of  General  Banks' 
available  forces.  While  it  w:is  going  on,  insurgent  troops  which 
were  called  up  from  Texas  re-occupied  much  of  the  southwestern 
portion  of  Louisiana  which  he  had  before  reclaimed.  The  surrender 
of  Port  Hudson,  however,  set  his  army  at  liberty,  and  he  has 
already  made  considerable  progress  in  restoring  the  national  author- 
ity thus  temporarily  displaced. 

The  complete  occupation  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  national  forces 
has  effectually  divided  the  insurrectionary  region  into  two  parts; 
and  among  the  important  features  of  this  division,  one  which  is  of 
the  highest  practical  significance  is,  that  the  field  of  military  opera- 
tions of  the  insurrection  is  chiefly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
while  its  supplies  have  been  mainly  drawn  from  the  prairies  of 
Arkansas  and  Texas,  which  stretch  away  from  the  western  shore. 
These  pniiries  can  no  longer  supply  the  insurgents  with  cattle  for 
sustenance*  and  use  in  the  field,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  arms,  ord- 
nance, and  ammunition  can  no  longer  be  sent  from  the  eastern 
manufactories  and  deposits  to  forces  employed  or  in  garrison  in  the 
west.  The  value  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Mississippi  in  this  respect 
was  illustrated  only  a  few  days  since  in  the  capture  by  General 
Grant,  nt^ar  Natchez,  of  five  thousand  beeves  and  two  thousand 
mules  which  had  crossed  to  the  eastern  bank,  and  at  the  same  time 
many  hundred  thousands  of  cartridges  and  other  stores  which  had 
just  been  landed  at  the  western  end  of  the  same  ferry. 

A  vigorous  blockade  has  been  maintained  at  Charleston  ;  and 
although  fast  steamers  of  light  draught,  and  painted  with  obscure 
coloi-s,  occasionally  succeed  in  slipping  through  the  blockading 
squadron  in  the  morning  and  evening  twilight,  many  are  destroyed, 
and  more  are  captured.     An  attack  by  the  fleet  made  on  the  sev- 
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eiitli  day  of  April  last,  upon  the  forts  and  batteries  winch  defend 
tlie  harbor,  failed  becHiuse  the  rope  obstruuliona  in  the  chatmel 
fuuled  the  acrews  of  the  iron-clads  and  L'unipetled  them  to  i-etire 
ufttT  puiisiiig  through  thu  fire  of  tho  hutteriea.  Those  VL-saels  bore 
the  Era  of  the  forts,  ultlioiigh  some  defi-cts  of  uonstr notion  were 
revealed  hy  the  injuries  they  received.  The  crews  piissed  through 
un  unexampled  eiiiiiioniide  with  singular  impunity.  N»t  one  life 
was  hist  on  hoard  of  a  monitor.  The  defects  disclosed  have  hefO 
remiMlied,  mid  iin  attack  is  now  in  progress,  with  good  i»rospect 
of  ultimate  success,  having  for  its  object  the  reduL'tion  of  tlie  furta 
in  the  harbor  by  combined  sea  and  land  furces.  We  oi^tupy  more 
than  half  of  Morris  Island  with  IsiuJ  forces,  which,  aided  by  bat- 
teries afloat  and  batteries  ashore,  are  pushing  siege  works  up  to  Fort 
Wagner,  a,  strong  earthwork  which  hiis  been  twice  jissaulted  with 
great  gallantry,  but  without  success.  On  the  17th  of  June  the 
Atlanta,  which  was  regarded  by  the  insurgents  as  their  most 
formidable  iron-clad  vessel,  left  Savannah,  and  came  down  tlie  Wil- 
mington River.  Tlie  national  iron-clads  Weehawken.  Captain 
John  Rogers,  and  Nahant,  Commander  John  Downes,  were  in 
readiness  to  meet  her.  At  four  o'clock  fifty-four  minutes  the  At- 
lanta fired  a  rifle-shot  across  tho  stern  of  tlie  Weehawken,  which 
struck  near  the  Nahant.  At  5.15  the  Weehawken,  at  a  range  of 
three  hundred  yards,  opened  upun  the  Atlanta,  whiiih  had  then 
grounded.  The  Weehawken  fired  five  shots,  four  of  which  took 
eilect  on  the  Atlanta.  She  surrendered  at  five  o'clock  and  thirty 
miimtes. 

Our  lines  have  not  changed  in  North  Carolina,  All  attempts  of 
the  insurgents  to  recapture  the  towns  from  wliich  they  had  been 
expelled  had  been  repulsed.  Much  damage  has  been  intlicled  upon 
their  conimnnications,  and  valuable  military  stores  have  lieen  de- 
stroyed by  expeditions  into  the  interior.  North  Cavolina  shows 
some  symptoms  of  disafTeciion  towards  the  insurgent  league.  Sim- 
ilar indications  are  exhibited  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
and  Texas. 

Tlie  situation  on  the  York  and  James  rivers  has  remained  un- 
changed since  tho  withdrawal  of  the  army  of  General  McClellan 
from  the  Peninsula  a  year  a^o.  Attempts  by  the  insurgents  to 
retake  Williamsburg  and  Suffolk  have  been  defeated,  but  the  garri- 
son at  the  tatter  place  has  lieen  withdrawn,  for  purely  military 
e  defensible  line. 
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I  now  return  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  which  was  left  resting 
and  refitting  after  putting  an  end  to  the  first  insurgent  invasion  of 
Maryland.  General  McClellan  recrossed  the  Potomac  and  entered 
Virginia  in  November,  and  obliged  the  invading  forces  under  Lee 
to  fall  backward  to  Gordonsville,  south  of  the  Kappahauuock. 
When  the  army  of  the  Potomac  reached  Warren  ton  it  was  placed 
under  command  of  General  Burnside.  He  marched  to  Fahiiouth, 
hoping  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericksburg,  and  to  move 
at  once  upon  Richmond.  Delays,-  resulting  from  various  causes, 
without  fault  of  the  General,  permitted  the  insurgents  to  occupy  the 
heights  of  Fredericksburg,  and  when,  at  length,  in  December,  Gen- 
eral Burnside  crossed  the  Rappahannock,  his  assault  uix)n  Lee's 
well  fortiOed  position  failed.  He  skilfully  recrossed  the  river  with- 
out loss.  General  Hooker  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  May  that  the  condition  of  the  river  and  roiids 
permitted  a  renewal  of  offensive  operations.  The  General  crossed 
the  Rappahannock  and  accepted  a  battle,  which  proved  equally 
sanguinary  to  both  parties,  and  unsuccessful  to  the  army  of  the 
Potomac.  The  heights  of  Fredericksburg  were  captured  by  General 
Sedgwick's  corps,  but  the  whole  army  was  compelled  to  return  to 
the  north  bank  of  the  river.  After  this  battle,  Lee,  in  the  latter 
part  of  May  and  in  June,  withdrew  his  army  from  General  Hooker's 
front,  and  ascended  the  south  bank  of  the  Rapidan,  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Rappahannock,  entered  the  Shenandoah  valley,  imd 
once  more  tempted  the  fortune  of  war  by  invading  the  loyal  states. 
A  severe  cavalry  engagement  at  Beverly  Ford  unmasked  this  move- 
ment. The  army  of  the  Potomac  broke  up  its  camps  and  marched  to 
the  encounter.  The  militia  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York 
flew  to  arms,  and  occupied  Baltimore,  Harrisburg,  and  the  line  of  the 
Susquehanna.  The  two  armies  met  at  Gettysburg,  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  after  a  fierce  contest  of  three  days'  duration,  and  terrible 
slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  insurgents  recoiled  from  the  position 
held  by  General  Me<ide,  who  had  then  been  only  four  days  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  On  the  4th  of  July,  the  day  of 
the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  Lee  retreated,  passing  through  Cham- 
bersburg  and  Hagerstowu  to  Williamsport,  where  the  proper  dispo- 
sition to  attack  him  was  made  by  General  Meade.  Deceived  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  river,  supposed  to  be  unfordable,  General 
Meade,  hourly  expecting  reinforcements,  delayed  the  attack  a  day 
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too  long,  aril  the  insurgents,  partly  by  fording  and  partly  hy  flo£ 
ing  bridges,  succeeded  in  withdraxving  across  the  river  by  night, 
with  their  artillery  find  ii  grent  purt  of  their  baggiige.  Much  of 
this  baggage,  as  well  a»  u£  the  plunder  which  Lee  had  collected, 
was  destroyed  by  eav.ilry,  or  thrown  out  of  the  wagons  to  make 
room  for  the  wounded  whom  Lee  carriied  off  from  the  battle-field. 
He  had  buried  most  of  his  dead  of  the  first  day's  conflict  at  Gettys- 
burg. The  remainder,  together  with  those  who  fell  on  the  second 
and  third  days  of  the  battle,  in  all  forty-Eve  hundred,  were  buried 
by  the  victorious  army.  Many  thousand  maurgents,  wounded  and 
captives,  fidt  into  the  hnuds  of  General  Mead«.  It  is  not  doubted 
that  this  second  unsuccessful  invasion  coat  the  insurgents  forty 
thousand  men.  Our  own  loss  was  severe,  for  the  strife  was  ob- 
stinate and  deadly.  General  Meade  crossed  the  Potomiie.  Lee 
retired  agnin  to  GordonsvlUe,  where  he  is  now  understood  to  be  in 
front  of  our  forces. 

While  iho  stirring  events  which  have  been  related  were  occur- 
ring in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  Getieral  Rusecrans  advanced  upon 
Bragg,  who,  with  little  fighting,  hastily  abandoned  his  fortified 
positions  of  Shelbyville  and  Tiilhdiomii,  in  southern  Tennessee. 
General  Rosecrans  took,  and  yet  holds  them,  while  Bragg  with 
severe  loss  in  a  hurried  retreat  has  fallen  back  to  Chattanooga.  It 
is  understooil  that  his  army  had  been  already  much  weakened  by 
detachments  sent  from  it  to  reinforce  Johnston,  with  a  view  to  a 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Vicksbnrg. 

I  must  not  overlook  the  operations  of  cavalry.  General  Stone- 
man,  in  connection  with  the  movement  upnn  Chanfelloraville,  made 
a  rapid  and  effective  passage  through  the  insurgent  country,  from 
the  R.tppahannock  to  the  York  River,  which  will  be  remembered 
among  the  striking  achievements  of  the  war.  Whilo  our  forces  were 
operating  against  Vickaburg  and  Port  Hudson,  Gulonel  Grierson, 
with  a  force  of  lifteen  linndrcd  men.  left;  Corinth,  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  made  an  expedition,  in  which 
he  broke  militjvry  communications,  destroyed  stores,  and  eiTected 
captures  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  state,  and  finally, 
without  serious  loss,  joined  the  army  of  General  Banks,  then  en- 
g^ed  in  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson. 

John  Morgan,  hitherto  the  moat  auccessful  of  the  insurgent  pax- 
tisaiis,  leceuily  passed  around  the  lines  of  General   Uurnaide,  and 
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crossed  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Moving  northward, 
and  avoiding  all  large  bodies  of  our  troops,  he  reached  the  Ohio 
River  at  Brandenburg,  below  Louisville,  and  seized  two  steamboats, 
with  which  he  crossed  into  Indiana.  Thence  proceeding  rapidly 
eastward,  subsisting  on  the  country  and  impressing  horses  as  his 
own  gave  out,  he  traversed  a  portion  of  Indiana  and  nearly  the 
whole  breadth  of  Ohio,  destroying  railroad  stations  and  bridges, 
and  plundering  the  defenceless  villages.  The  people  rallied  to  arms 
under  the  calls  of  their  governors.  Some  of  them  occupied  the 
most  important  points,  while  others  barricaded  the  roads  or  hung 
upon  the  rear  of  the  intruders.  Morgan  found  no  disaffected  citi- 
zens to  recruit  his  wasted  ranks,  and  when  he  reached  the  Ohio  his 
force  was  prevented  from  crossing  by  the  gunboats  and  driven  back- 
ward with  great  slaughter.  His  force  was  between  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  four  thousand  horse,  with  several  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. Only  some  three  hundred  succeeded  in  recrossing  the  Ohio 
and  escaping  into  the  wilds  of  western  Virginia.  Many  perished  in 
battles  and  skirmishes,  and  the  remainder,  including  Morgan  him- 
self, his  principal  officers,  and  all  his  artillery,  were  finally  captured 
by  the  national  forces.  An  attempt  has  just  been  made  by  the 
insurgents  to  invade  eastern  Kentucky,  which  probably  was  begun 
with  a  view  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Morgan's  escape,  but  the 
forces,  after  penetrating  as  far  as  Lexington,  have  been  routed  by 
detachments  from  General  Burnside's  army  find  pursued,  with  the 
capture  of  many  i)risoners  and  of  all  their  artillery. 

This  review  of  the  campaign  shows  that  no  great  progress  has 
been  made  by  our  arms  in  the  east.  The  opposing  forces  tRere 
have  been  too  equally  matched  to  allow  great  advantages  to  accrue  to 
either  party,  while  the  necessity  for  covering  the  national  capitnl 
in  all  contingencies  has  constantly  restrained  our  generals  and  for- 
bidden such  bold  and  dangerous  movements  as  usually  conduct  to 
brilliant  militarv  success.  In  the  west,  however,  the  results  have 
been  more  gratifying.  Fifty  thousand  square  miles  have  been 
reclaimed  from  the  possession  of  the  insurgents.  On  referring  to 
the  annexed  map  it  will  be  seen  that  since  the  breaking  out  of  the 
insurrection  the  government  has  extended  its  former  sway  over  and 
through  a  region  of  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  an  area  as 
large  as  Austria  or  France,  or  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  insurgents  lost  in  the  various  field  and  siege  operations  of 
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tbc  month  of  Julj,  wLich  I  have  desuribbd,  oqd  third  of  tht^ir  whole 
fur(;GB. 

JelTersou  Diivis,  the  leader  of  the  sedition,  li;t3  since  proclaimed  a 
levy  of  all  the  able-bodied  men  within  his  miUtiiry  lines.  This,  if 
carrifii  intit  eifeet,  will  exhiitist  the  wliule  tnateiiLil  of  whiuli  anldiera 
Ciin  bi!  mude.  The  tnsui-gvuts  estimate  tho  totil  nLiiiibi.'r  of  coii- 
scHptfi  thus  lo  be  gained  at  from  70,0U0  tu  9o,000.  Our  armiL-s 
now  i:onfi-out  the  insuigcinta  at  all  points  with  siijieriur  nuinb^^ia. 
A  draft  fur  three  liundrod  thouanud  utore  is  in  progie.ss  to  ivpluce 
those  wheat!  terms  of  service  h;ive  expired,  and  to  (ill  nj>  llie  wiisted 
ranks  of  our  veteraii  regiments,  ;md  the  people,  just  so  fust  as  tlie 
evidence  cf  tlie  necessity  for  that  measure  is  I'eeeiveii  and  di^sted, 
submit  with  cheerfulness  to  the  ascertained  demands.  Onr  armies 
everywhere  are  well  equipped,  Hbnudautly  fed,  and  stipplieiT  with 
all  the  means  of  transportation.  The  suldiers  of  two  years'  service 
bear  themselves  ns  veterans,  and  sliow  greater  steadine.ss  in  every 
conflict.  The  men,  accustomed  to  the  camp,  nud  hardened  by  exer- 
cise and  esperieme,  make  marohea  wliich  would  have  been  impnsai- 
ble  iu  the  beginning  of  the  contest.  The  nation  is  bei-ojulng  familiar 
with  arms,  and  e^isily  takes  on  the  habits  of  war.  Laigi;  voluntary 
enlistments  continually  augment  onr  militaiy  fui-ce.  AH  supplies 
are  abundantly  and  cheaply  purchased  witliin  our  lines.  The 
country  shows  no  sign  of  exhaustion  of  money,  material,  or  men, 
A  reqnisitiim  for  G,2u0  re-mount  horsea  was  filled,  and  the  animalB 
despatched  fi-om  Washington,  all  in  four  days.  Our  lo;in  is  pm> 
chased  at  par  by  our  awn  citizens,  at  the  average  rate  of  $1,2'JO,000 
duUy.  Guid  sella,  in  our  market,  at  123  to  128,  while  in  the  iusur^ 
rectionary  ri-gion  it  commands  1,200  per  cent,  premium. 

Every  insurgent  port  is  either  blockaded,  besieged,  or  occupied 
by  the  national  forces.  The  field  of  the  projected  cnnfeilei-acy  is 
divided  by  the  Mississippi.  All  the  fortifieations  on  its  banks  are 
in  our  hands,  and  its  flood  is  patrolled  by  tlie  Federal  fleet.. 

Missouri,  Kentucky,  Delaware,  Marylaud  —  all  slave  states  — 
8up|H)rt  the  Federal  gOTerument.  Missouri  has  already  in  conven- 
tion ordained  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  to  take  effeet  at  tbe 
expiration  of  seven  years.  Four  fiftlia  of  Tennessee,  two  thirds  of 
Virginia,  the  coiists  and  sounds  of  North  Carolina,  half  of  Missis- 
sippi and  liLtIf  of  Louisiana,  with  all  their  large  cities,  part  of  Ala- 
bama and  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and 
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no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  coast  of  Florida,  are  held  by  the 
United  States.  The  insurgents,  with  the  slaves  whom  they  yet 
hold  in  defiance  of  the  President's  proclamation,  are  now  crowded 
into  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  V' i^ginil^  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  w^hile  the  pioneer  slave- 
holding  insurgents  beyond  the  Mississippi  are  cut  off  from  the  main 
force.  On  the  other  hand,  although  it  is  less  than  six  months  since 
the  laws  or  customs  of  the  United  States  would  allow  a  man  of 
African  descent  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  his  country,  there  are 
now  in  the  field  twenty-two  thousand  regularly  enlisted,  armed,  and 
equipped  soldiers  of  that  class,  while  fifty  regiments  of  a  thousanil 
each  are  in  process  of  organization,  and  62,800  persons  of  the  same 
class  are  employed  as  teamsters,  laborers,  and  camp  followers. 
These  facts  show  that,  as  the  insurrection  continues,  the  unfortu- 
nate servile  population,  which  was  at  the  beginning  an  element  of 
its  strength,  is  being  transferred  to  the  support  of  the  Union. 

August  25,  1863.  —  According  to  Richmond  newspapers.  Fort 
Sumter  was  reduced  to  a  mass  of  ruins  on  Saturday,  the  22d 
instant,  bv  the  combined  land  and  naval  attack  of  the  Union  forces. 
They  also  state  that  General  Gilmore,  having  ascertained  that  by 
means  of  his  rifled  projectiles  he  could  easily  bombard  Charleston, 
though  at  a  distance  of  nearly  ?i\q  miles,  had  given  the  customary 
notice  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  women  and  children,  and  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  bombardment  has  taken  place  accordingly. 

-4m</w«^  31,  1863.  —  The  siege  of  Charleston  is  proceeding  with 
apparent  success.  The  movements  of  General  Rosecrans  and  Gen- 
eral Burnside,  in  their  operations  with  regard  to  East  Tennessee, 
are  as  difficult  as  they  are  important.  Our  information  from  them 
is  satisfactory.  The  interests  of  the  Union  in  Texas  are  not  over- 
looked. 

You  will  have  already  learned  that  the  expectations  of  the  insur- 
gents which  were  built  on  a  riot  in  New  York,  such  as  often  hap- 
pens in  all  great  cities,  have  been  disappointed.  The  reinforcement 
of  the  army  and  the  increase  of  the  navy  are  going  on  with  all  rea- 
sonable success.  The  riot  proceeded  upon  a  false  assumption  of  in- 
terested persons  that  the  country  was  wearied  and  exhausted  by  this 
unfortunate  civil  war.  It  is  now  perceived  that  it  is  as  prosperous 
and  as  strong  as  it  has  been  at  any  former  period  of  its  history.     It 

desires  peace,  but  not  immoderately. 

8 
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September  5, 1863.  — No  fortunate  military  incident  Laa  occurred 
to  revive  the  hopes  of  the  insurgents,  while  Union  isiegea  and 
miirches  have  gone  on  favorably.  The  insurgents  have  burned 
inucli  and  lost  more  of  the  cotton  that  they  had  pledgetl  to  Euro- 
pean creditors,  while  the  price  of  gold  in  their  currency  has  risen, 
within  two  months,  from  1,000  per  cent,  to  1,600  per  cent.,  which 
is  the  last  re[K)rtcd  rate.  The  insurgent  financiers  last  winter 
adopted  wlieat  instead  of  gold  for  the  standard  of  vahiea,  and  fixed 
that  of  wliCiit,  if  I  remember  rightly,  at  five  dollars  per  buahi-I. 
It  is  now  reported  that  the  farmer  refuses  to  thresh  liis  wheat,  and 
the  government  agents  are  considering  whether  the  power  to  appro- 
priate at  five  dollars  does  not  also  include  the  necessary  prelimi- 
nary power  to  thresh  the  gmin, 

Yon  have  riglitiy  assumed  that  the  safe  occupation  of  New  Or- 
leans, 90  long  US  it  is  maintained,  is  sufficient  guamntee  for  the  suc- 
cess oE  the  government.  We  are,  however,  not  without  some  concern 
on  that  subject;  for  in  the  first  place  we  have  no  clearly  reliable 
assurances  that  the  British  government  will  prevent  the  dejiarture 
of  the  iviin  rama,  which  are  being  prepared  in  British  shipyards 
for  that  or  some  similar  purpose.  And  next,  notwithstanding  the 
great  energy  of  the  Navy  Department,  it  has  not  yet  brought  out 
the  vessels  upon  which  we  can  confidently  rely  for  adequate  defence 
against  such  an  enterpnse.  Nevertlieless,  Mr.  Adams  is  making 
the  be-st  possible  efforts  with  reference  to  the  first  point,  and  our 
naval  means,  which  certainly  are  neither  small  nor  ineflicient,  are 
rapidly  increasing. 

September  1,  1863.  —  We  continue  to  have  favorable  reports  of 
our  military  and  naval  openitiona.  Fort  Sumter  has  virtually  been 
destroyed,  and  the  besieging  officers  report  that  the  siege  of  Charles- 
ton is  going  on  favorably. 

General  R-secrans  on  the  right,  and  General  Bnrnside  on  the  left, 
have  occupied  Stevenson,  Kingston,  and  Knoxville,  and  thus  effect- 
flally  bi-oken  the  chief  military  connection  between  the  insntgents 
at  Richmond  and  their  Confederate  forces  in  the  Gulf  stales.  I 
need  not  expatiate  on  the  strategic  importance  of  this  movement. 
The  United  States  forces  are  advancing  successfully  towards  Little 
Rock,  in  Arkansas. 

A  new  expedition  is  ready  to  proceed  from  New  Orleans  to  Texas. 
Tliere  is  no  change  in  the  position  of  the  opposing  forces  in  Vir- 
ginia. 


■  There 

H         ginia. 
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All  local  resistance  of  the  draft  seems  at  an  end,  and  the  United 
States  armies  are  now  being  effectually  augmented. 

September  22,  1863.  —  The  opening  of  the  campaign  is  attended 
with  some  embarrassments,  which,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
are  likely  to  be  exaggerated.  The  expedition  of  General  Frankhn 
to  Sabine  Pass  was  only  one  of  three  designed  to  reestablish  the  na- 
tional authority  in  Texas.  Its  repulse  may  retard,  but  it  is  not 
tbonght  that  it  endangers,  the  success  of  the  plan. 

Official  despatches  from  the  army  of  the  Cumberland  have  been 
received  of  a  dat«  so  late  as  two  o'clock  P.  M.  of  the  21st.  They  are 
inexplicit,  but  the  general  effect  is  thought  to  justify  the  expectatipn 
of  our  continuing  to  hold  our  important  positions  in  Tennessee. 

September  28,  1863.  —  It  seems  desirable  that  you  should  have  a 
correct  view  of  the  present  military  situation.  We  feel  entirely  safe 
in  the  occupation  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi.  The  forces 
are  marching  to  occupy  Texas. 

We  have  a  sufficient  force  in  front  of  this  capital,  as  we  suppose, 
to  assure  us  against  aggressive  movements  of  the  insurgents  in  this 
quarter. 

We  trust  that  Rosecrans  will  be  safe  in  Chattanooga  until  the 
large  reinforcements,  which  are  going  to  him  from  three  points,  shall 
reach  him  there.  Once  at  Chattanooga,  we  think  we  shall  have  the 
principal  forces  of  the  insurgents  confined  and  practically  harmless 
within  the  circle  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Charleston  is  not  neg- 
lected. 

October  20,^  1863.  —  Recent  domestic  military  events  have  no 
striking  importance.  Our  forces  in  East  Tennessee  have  made  suc- 
cessful advances.  General  Rosecrans  has  remained  unmolested  while 
fortifying  and  being  reinforced  at  Chattanooga.  The  attempts  of 
the  insurgents  to  break  his  communications  have  failed,  and  they 
have  suffered  some  disasters.  Lee's  army  having  crossed  the  Rapi- 
dan.  General  Meade  withdrew  to  Centreville,  where  he  observes  the 
enemy.  The  siege  of  Charleston  continues.  We  have  heard  favor- 
able reports  from  General  Banks'  movement  against  Texas. 

The  annual  elections  have  taken  place  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Iowa,  and  the  results,  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  are 
auspicious  to  the  Union. 

The  President  has  called  for  three  hundred  thousand  troops  by 
voluntary  enlistment,  with  the  alternative  of  a  draft,  and  the  public 
sentiment  cheerfully  sostains  the  call. 
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November  9,  1868.  —  The  progress  of  military  operations  in  the 
several  departments  is,  on  the  whole,  not  unsatisfactory.  The  elec- 
tions for  tlie  year  have  closed  with  manifestations  of  confidence  in  the 
government,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  despondency  and  distrac- 
tion wliicli  attended  the  last  meeting  of  Congress.  Only  one  question 
seemingly  agitated  the  public  mind,  namely,  the  principles  in  regard 
to  slavery  on  which  the  Federal  authority  shall  be  restored  in  the  in- 
surgent region.  I  have  already  told  you  that,  in  the  President's 
opinion,  this  question  is  as  yet  premature,  because,  as  yet,  neither  of 
the  insurgent  states  is  actually  asking  restoration.  I  have  now  to 
add  that,  according  to  present  indications,  the  question,  when  it  shall 
arise,  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  much  less  difficulty  than  is  now 
generally  apprehended.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  gratifying  result  of 
the  war  for  the  Union  that,  wherever  its  flag  advances,  convictions 
of  the  importance  of  emancipation  meet  it.  No  desire  for  the  resto- 
ration or  the  preservation  of  slavery  is  manifested  by  the  citizens 
who  adliere  or  reaccede  to  the  Union.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
friends  of  the  Union  in  the  insurrectionary  states  manifest  an  une- 
quivocal  determination,  even  before  reorganizing  the  state  govern- 
ments, to  suppress  slavery  as  an  institution  now  proven  to  be  eco- 
nomically useless  and  politically  dangerous  and  revolutionary.  We 
are,  therefore,  likely  to  find  no  slavery  to  contend  w^ith,  when  the 
war  for  the  Union  has  come  to  an  end.  On  the  whole,  we  can 
now  contrast  our  prospects  with  those  of  Europe  without  dissatis- 
facticm. 

November  28,  1863.  —  Desirous  to  inform  you  as  fully  as  we  are 
possessed  ourselves  of  the  gratifying  successes  which  have  crowned 
the  national  arms  in  Georgia,  I  cannot  perform  this  duty  in  any 
other  way  so  elTectually  as  I  can  by  giving  you  a  copy  of  a  graphic 
report  which  was  received  last  night  from  Quartermaster  General 
Meigs,  who,  being  accidentally  in  attendance  upon  General  Grant's 
army,  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  great  transaction.  You  will  justly 
expect  that  this  auspicious  event  will  be  followed  by  movements  for 
the  restoration  of  the  civil  authority  in  the  states  which  have  been 
heretofore  the  theatre  of  the  civil  war. 

There  are  not  wanting  cheering  indications  that  slavery  will  be 
willingly  made  a  sacrifice  by  the  loyal  citizens  of  those  states  to  re- 
gain and  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  the  Union. 

December  15, 1863.  —  The  brilliant  and  signal  defeat  of  the  in- 
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snrgents,  which  occurred  on  the  24tli  and  25th  days  of  November,  in 
front  of  Cliattanooga,  was  followed  by  the  rapid  movement  of  rein- 
forcing; columns  of  the  army  at  that  point  to  the  sni)port  of  General 
Burnside,  at  Knoxville.  The  siege  of  that  town  was  immediately 
raised,  and  thus  the  great  Alleghany  ridge,  next  in  military  impor- 
tance only  to  the  great  river  channel  of  the  west,  is  effectually  re- 
claimed by  the  national  government. 

Congress  assembled  on  the  7th  instant,  and  the  session  was  inau- 
gurated  on  the  9th  by  the  delivery  of  the  President's  annual  mes- 
sage. It  was  well  received  by  the  national  legislature,  and  it 
seems  to  be  no  less  satisfactory  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  confidence  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  stability  of  the  Union, 
which  has  been  rapidly  reviving  since  the  great  victories  of  July, 
has  been  entirely  restored  by  the  expositions  of  our  moral,  material, 
and  physical  resources,  which  are  furnished  by  the  heads  of  the  sev- 
eral departments. 

Through  what  seems  a  fortunate  coincidence,  the  insurgent  clitef 
at  Richmond  has  put  forth  an  explanation  of  the  present  state  of  the 
rebellicm  simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  the  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to 
decide  which  of  the  two  documents,  namely,  that  message,  or  the  aj> 
peal  of  the  insurgent  leader  to  his  misf:;uided  faction,  most  clearly  il- 
lustrates the  absurdity  of  the  attempt  to  build  up  an  independent 
state  on  the  foundation  of  human  bondage  within  the  existing  bound- 
aries of  this  firmly  established  and  compactly  organized  free  Amer- 
ican republic.  European  statesmen  will  doubtlessly  collate  them. 
I  shall  be  surprised  if  that  process  does  not  result  in  producing  a 
universal  conviction  that  the  American  people  are,  and  must  con- 
tinue henceforth  to  be,  one  indivisible  nation. 

January  7,  1864. —  At  home  the  question  first  in  practical  impor- 
tance is  the  renewal  of  our  army,  rendered  necessary  by  an  early 
expiration  of  the  first  enlistments.  The  process  of  renewal  is  suc- 
cessful. 

The  second  question  is  that  of  reorganization  in  the  insurrection- 
ary states.  Not  time  enough  has  elapsed  to  enable  us  to  judge 
whether  the  plan  suggested  by  the  President  will  be  generally 
adopted.  It  meets,  however,  less  opposition  than  the  policy  in  re- 
gard to  slaves  announced  in  the  annual  message  of  1862-63,  and 
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there  is  reason  to  hope  that  if  it  shall  not  prove  acceptable  it  will 
open  the  way  to  some  other  plan  that  will  be  at  once  feasible  and 
satisfactory  to  the  country.  Major-General  Butler  reports  that 
8,000  citizens  of  Ylrginix,  witbiii  the  military  district  under  hie 
command,  Imve  alreiuly  tiken  the  onth  of  allegiance  proposed  in  the 
Pi-esident's  rt^cent  procliimatioii. 

Ftbruarif  i,  1864, — There  ure  some  iiidiciitions  of  a  mnvement 
concerted  in  the  insurgent  reyion.  «nd  (.'Xtending  into  Gi-eat  Britain, 
to  bring  a  supposed  influence  of  her  Miijesty's  government  or  of 
Parliament  to  hear  upon  this  government,  by  some  form  of  media- 
tion or  representation,  with  a  view  to  obtain  cnncessiona  or  terms 
for  the  insurgents  as  conditions  of  the  abaiidonmeiit  by  them  of  their 
wicked  and  unuatnrul  war  tigainst  the  United  States. 

Fehruari/  1,  180i.  —  The  President  does  not  distrust  the  friend- 
Bhip  of  the  King  of  Italy.  The  correspondence  between  Jefferson 
Davis  and  ihe  Holy  Fiither,  although  it  necessarily  a.^sumes  some 
eigni&cance  in  Italian  and  certain  other  continental  circles,  pro- 
duces no  effect  here.  The  temper  of  the  people  has  become  too 
calm  and  firm  to  be  disturbed  by  foreign  speculations  upon  our  do- 
mestic afFaira. 

JVftruar^  4,  1864.  —  Our  civil  war  is  exhibiting  a  new  phase. 
Tliere  is  manifestly  a  very  genenl  confidence  in  a  speedy  success  of 
the  Union,  and  a  willingness  to  make  all  the  material  contributions 
and  sacrifices  necessary  to  secure  tliat  consummation.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  discounigement  and  alarm,  attended  by  unmistaka- 
ble financial  embarrassments,  in  the  region  ot  tlie  insurrection. 

The  most  reliable  test  of  despondency  on  the  part  of  the  insur- 
gents is  the  depreciated  estimate  they  now  put  upon  slaves.  I  have 
noticed  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  dollars  of  United 
States  currency  is  the  iiighest  price  which  the  moat  marketable 
slave  commands,  either  in  Virginia  or  in  Georgia.  The  Richmond 
papers  declare  that  board  and  clothing  are  a  full  equivalent  for  the 
hire  of  the  best  servants  in  that  market.  I  need  not  say  that  this  is  a 
confession  that  slaves  as  property  are  absolutely  worthless.  If  this  is 
true,  how  long  can  it  be  before  they  become  an  incumbrance  and  a 
source  of  danger?  It  is  specially  to  be  remarked  that  other  prop- 
erty is  not  depreciated.  Provisions,  clothing,  and,  I  bt'Iieve,  even 
lands  retain  the  market  value  they  had  before  the  war.  Is  not  this 
an  indication  that  the  slave  states  are  already  assimilating  their 
economy  to  that  ot  the  free  states  ?  .  .  . 
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February  15,  1864.  —  We  are  about  beginning  a  new  campaign. 
Enlistments  are  large,  and  the  popular  spirit  is  loyal  and  earnest. 
Proofs  come  in  from  all  quarters  that  slavery  will  be  cheerfully  sur- 
rendered to  the  fate  it  has  provoked.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
insurrectionary  region  where  a  slave's  entire  valuation  to-day 
exceeds  a  year's  purchase  as  tliat  property  was  rated  three  years 
ago.  Capital,  of  course,  now  avoids  investment  in  slaves.  When 
slaves  cease  to  be  remunerative  as  property,  they  must  immediately 
become  an  incumbrance ;  they  can  no  longer  be  an  element  of  aris- 
tocratic strength. 

February  23,  1864.  —  Military  proceedings  are  satisfactory.  The 
army  is  alresidy  largely  renewed.  About  200,000  men  have  been 
enlisted  since  the  1st  of  November,  including  the  reenlistment  of 
75,000  out  of  80,000  whose  first  term  of  service  will  expire  in  the 
coming  spring  and  summer. 

The  reoccupation  of  Florida  strikes  a  severe  blow  at  the  insurrec- 
tion, by  cutting  off  its  chief  source  of  meat  supplies.  General  Sher- 
man's flank  movement  from  the  Mississippi  across  the  country 
towards  Atlanta  is  thus  far  eminently  successful. 

Admiral  Farragnt  is  again  active  in  the  Gulf.  The  navy  is 
increasing.  The  Dictator  will  soon  try  her  destined  element.  The 
process  of  reconstruction  seems  to  be  going  on  successfully. 

The  canvass  for  the  presidential  election  is  opening.  That  elec- 
tion will  probably  be  the  first  one  held  in  forty  years  in  wliich  slav- 
ery will  have  been  held  by  all  parties  as  incapable  and  unworthy 
of  political  defence.  Of  course  the  occurrence  of  the  canvass  at 
this  conjuncture  is  a  subject  of  some  anxiety  amonfy  thoughtful  citi- 
sens,  who  would  desire  to  confine  the  public  mind  to  the  duties  of 
the  war,  if  it  were  possible.  Nevertheless,  this  anxiety  seems  to  be 
rather  of  a  speculative  character,  and,  judginrj  from  existing  indica- 
tions, the  nation  has  all  the  constancy  and  fidelity  necessary  to  se- 
care  its  passage  safely  throncrh  this  new  political  trial,  as  it  has 
already  surmounted  so  many  others. 

February  29,  1864. —  The  military  situation  is  gaining  interest. 
The  first  success  of  the  expedition  to  Florida  has  been  followed  by 
a  painful  reverse.  Our  information  is  imperfect,  but  we  have  rea- 
sons for  hoping  that  tlie  giound  that  lias  been  gained  in  that  state 
will  not  be  lost. 

It  is  not  doubted  that  Longstreet  is  retiring  from  the  position  he 
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has  held  in  the  front  of  Knoxville.  We  are  waiting  with  much  inter- 
est the  results  of  General  Sherman's  movement  in  Alabama.  Our 
earliest  information  concerning  him  is  expected  through  insurrec- 
tionary channels. 

Ajml  4,  1864.  —  We  are  still  expecting  that  the  ships-of-war  on 
which  the  insurgents  are  relying  will  not  be  suffered  to  depart  from 
European  ports. 

In  the  confusion  incident  to  national  legislation  and  to  the  speedy 
•organization  of  vast  forces,  it  has  happened  that  superior  advan- 
<ages  have  been  unconsciously  afforded  to  military  enlistments  over 
enlistments  for  the  naval  service.  In  consequence  of  this  eiTor  the 
navy  is  now  suffering  for  the  want  of  twelve  thousand  seamen, 
while  the  armies  of  the  United  States  are  filled  to  the  entire  sat- 
isfaction of  the  government.  Measures  have,  however,  been  taken 
to  correct  this  inequality  promptly,  and  I  do  not  apprehend  any 
inability  to  maintain  our  blockade  and  to  restore  the  national  pres- 
tige on  the  ocean.  ^ 

You  ^  intimate  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  military  operations 
of  the  season,  and  you  seem  to  apprehend  a  recognition  of  the 
insurgents  by  maritime  powers  if  we  shall  not  be  more  success- 
ful. I  do  not  think  that  this  country  can  again  be  alarmed  by 
the  fear  of  foreign  recognition  of  the  insurgents.  We  believe  that 
the  war  has  passed  the  crisis  when  recognition  could  guarantee  suc- 
cess to  the  enemy.  Recognition  could,  therefore,  in  our  view,  only 
enlarge  the  field  of  war.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  sure  that  I  need 
not  s:iy  that  we  are  no  less  earnestly  desirous  than  we  have  been,  at 
all  times  heretofore,  to  guard  against  any  new  complication  in  our 
foreitrn  affairs.  I  think  that  the  discontent  with  our  military 
operations,  which  you  are  experiencing,  is  the  consequence  of  expec- 
tations unreasonably  excited  by  the  press  of  the  United  States. 
The  defeat  of  General  Seymour  at  Olustee,  in  Florida,  was  a  sur- 
prise and  was  a  disaster,  but  it  was  no  more  than  that;  it  drew 
neither  s(»rious  consequences  nor  strategic  embarrassments  after  it. 
All  our  armios  have  been  renewing  themselves  by  the  rccnlistment 
of  veterans,  whose  terms  of  service  were  to  expire  in  the  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn.  With  a  view  to  this  end,  many  regiments 
have  received  furloughs  of  thirty  days  upon  their  rccnlistment,  and 
thus  the  armies  in  the  field  have  been  temporarily  much  reduced  dur- 

1  Mr.  Dayton. 
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ing  the  inclement  season,  so  that  necessarily  only  two  great  military 
movements  have  hitherto  been  attempted  or  even  meditated.     The 
first  of  these  was  a  movement  of  Sherman  through  central  Missis- 
sippi, from  Vicksbiirg  to  Meridian,  with  a  view  to  break  up  the 
communications  of  the  enemy,  and  relieve  this  government  from  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  large  force  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  during  the  coming  campaign.     Grierson's  and  Smith's 
movements  were  merely  diversions  niixiUary  to,  but  not  indispensa- 
ble to  the  success  of  this  purpose ;  and  Admiral  Farragut's  demon- 
stration against   Mobile  was  a  movement  of  the  same  character. 
Sherman  accomplished  all  that  he  proposed,  and  so  the  one  end  of 
all  these  movements  was  attained.      The  Adjutant-General  is  now 
placing   colored    troops  in   the   garrisons  on   the  river,  while    the 
veteran  forces  are  proceeding  to  active  duty  elsewhere.     The  other 
movement  which,  as  I  have  said,  was  contemplated  in  the  inclement 
season,  was  an  expedition  up  the   R  »d    River,  to  scatter  the  insur- 
gents and   destroy  stores  and  communications  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  so  far  as  the  border  of  Texas.     The  movement  is 
now  in  progress,  and  thus  far  hai  been  attended  with  success.     We 
last  heard  of  the  combined  land  and  naval  force  at  Natchitoches,  in 
Louisiana.     It  is  not  surprising  that  the  enemy  took  alarm  at  these 
movements,  and  attributed  to  our  generals  designs  more  stuptmdous 
and  much  more  hazardous  than  those  really  entertained.     Our  own 
press,  of   course    unenlightened,   gave    license   to    its    imagination, 
and  promised  achievements  which  were  not  even  meditated  by  our 
commanders. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  similar  expectations  may  be  based  upon 
the  reports  of  the  press  concerning  the  campaign  which  General 
Grant,  who  now  is  in  command  of  all  the  military  forces  of  the 
country,  is  organizing.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  be  on  your 
guard  in  this  respect.  What  you  may  be  assured  of  is,  that  our 
forces  in  the  field  and  fit  for  duty  are,  independently  of  the  new 
conscription,  eight  hundred  thousand  men  ;  that  they  are  distrib- 
uted with  a  view  to  hold  all  the  country  we  have  reclaimed,  and 
to  bring  the  insurcrents  into  battle  whenever  the  circumstances  are 
favorable.  We  do  not  ex[)ect  cheap  or  easy  victories,  but  we  look 
for  firm  and  steady  progress.  In  this  view  the  operations  of  the 
present  year,  although  they  have  disappointed  the  public,  have  not 
been  unsatisfactory  to  the  government.  It  is  the  insurgents  and 
not  we  who  are  the  weaker  for  what  has  thus  been  done. 
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I  ougfit  not  to  overlook  the  importiuit  fact  diacloaed  by  the  elec- 
tions in  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  namely,  that  the 
population  of  several  of  the  insurgent  etatijs,  where  it  lias  not 
already  been  reclaimed  to  the  Union,  has  been  euccessfnlly  divided, 
whereby  the  insurrectionary  armies  are  continually  reduced,  and 
our  own  considerably  augmented.  If  you  study  the  publications  of 
the  day  yim  will  U-arn  that  free  labor  is  already  asserting  its  ability 
to  produce  cotton  on  the  banks  of  the  Missisai ppl,  and  upon  the  sea 
islands.  There  is  a  development  of  another  kind  too  important  to 
be  ovL-rlooked.  A  great  luimber  of  the  people  of  the  insurgent  statea, 
wearied  of  the  war,  and  despairing  of  the  restoration  of  order  and 
peace  thei-e,  are  emigrating  to  the  western  territories.  Governor 
Doty,  of  Utah,  a  very  intelligent  pioneer,  estimates  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  territories,  dui-ing  the  present  year, 
at  500,000 — eqmd  to  one  seventieth  part  of  the  population  of 
France.  It  can  hardly  hn  necessary  for  nie  to  point  out  to  your 
sagacious  observation  the  value  of  these  facta,  as  showing  that  every 
wound  which  is  inHicted  on  the  Union  in  one  part  results  in  our 
increase  of  strength  in  every  other  part.  We  need  not  fear  that  a 
political  system  whiuli  is  so  vigorous  will  perish, 

April  11,  18fJ4. —  As  ihe  season  advances,  public  impatience  for 
tniliiary  movements  arises  and  utters  itself  often  in  terms  of  di^on- 
t«nt,  which  may  mislead  the  friends  of  our  country  abroad.  The 
movements  of  the  armies  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  still  continue 
to  be  reported  favorably.  Much  is  said  of  insui-gent  raids  in  Ken- 
tucky, which  are  of  no  particular  effect  or  significancy.  If  the 
armies  of  the  Potomivc  and  Cumberland  had  been  prepared  to  ad- 
vance, the  rains  which  have  fallen  and  rendered  the  I'oads  impassa- 
ble would  have  arrested  progress.  Yon  will  take  notice  of  an  order 
of  Lieu  ten  ant -General  Grant,  which  indicates  the  llith  instant  as  the 
day  on  which  the  repose  of  the  forces  will  come  to  an  eud.  If  we 
may  rely  upon  recent  expressions,  the  country  is  fast  reaching  a  res- 
olute and  unanimous  determination  to  persevere  in  the  present  poli- 
cy of  the  government.  The  election  which  has  just  passed  in 
Connecticut  indicates  an  exhaustion  of  the  opposition.  The  people 
of  Maryland  have  called  a  convention  to  abolish  slavery  in  that 
state.  The  Senate  of  the  United  Stales  have  by  a  constitutional 
majority  sustained  a  proposition  to  amend  the  Federal  Constituti<iD 
by  abolishing  slavery.     The  House  of  lieprcsencutives,  which,  as  you 
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Will  Temember,  was  elected  in  the  reactionary  period  of  1862,  has, 
by  a  very  large  majority,  rebuked  and  censured  a  member  for 
remarks  favorable  to  secession. 

The  financial  bills  are  still  lingering  in  Congress.  But  the  dis- 
position of  a  large  majority  is  conciliatory,  as  well  as  patriotic,  and 
I  do  not  apprehend  a  failure  of  the  measures  which  are  necessary 
to  sustain  the  public  credit. 

In  regard  to  the  tone  of  the  insurgents  I  need  say  only  that  the 
desertions  of  soldiers  as  well  as  of  citizens  continue  in  such  degree  as 
to  indicate  a  waning  of  popular  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  Union. 

April  18,  1864.  —  Nothing  important  has  occurred  here  in  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  war.  There  are  raids,  which  merely  indicate 
preparations  for  general  operations.  A  recent  raid  of  the  insurgents 
upon  Fort  Pillow,  as  is  said,  has  been  marked  by  atrocities  which 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  a  shudder.  These  barbarities 
assume  very  grave  significance,  as  showing  that  the  Africo-Ameri- 
can  troops  are  to  be  denied  by  the  insurgents  when  victorious  the 
privilege  of  quarter.  So  it  seems  to  be  established  that  slavery 
claims  its  independence  of  civilization  to  the  very  last,  even  while 
appealing  to  Christian  nations  for  sympathy  and  aid. 

I  may  say  to  you  very  confidentially  that  it  is  expected  that  a 
general  movement  of  the  Union  forces  east  of  the  Mississippi  will 
begin  before  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  write  to  you  again. 

April  25,  18G4.  —  The  season  lias  arrived  when  ^ve  may  expect 
to  have  our  attention  engaged  by  the  operations  of  the  military 
forces. 

Major-General  Banks  has  encountered  a  check  on  his  march  from 
Natchitoches.  Although  we  have  no  detailed  report,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  his  advanced  corps  sustained  a  severe  defeat  on  the 
first  day,  rallied  with  great  vigor  on  the  second,  and  finally  beat  the 
insurgents  in  a  fair  field  fight,  on  the  third  day  of  the  prolonged  en- 
gagement which  took  place  on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  of  the  present 
month.  We  do  not  know  the  relative  losses  of  the  combatants ;  but 
we  learn  very  directly  that  Major-General  Banks  expects  to  renew 
his  march  upon  Shreveport  on  the  28th  instant. 

An  iron  ram  doated  down  the  Roanoke  River,  past  our  fort  at 
Plymouth,  and  it  is  understood  that  supplies  and  reinforcements  are 
cut  ofiE  from  that  outpost.     We  have  some  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
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the  garrison.     We  understand  that  it  consists  of  about  2,000  men. 
The  post  has  no  considerable  strategic  importance. 

May  3,  1864.  —  There  has  been  a  high  excitement  in  the  money 
market,  producing,  of  course,  some  uneasiness  in  regard  to  the  fiscal 
condition  of  the  government.  This  uneiisiness  has  compelled  Con- 
gress to  increjise  customs  by  fifty  per  cent,  and  it  is  stimulating  that 
body  to  enact,  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  laws  necessary  for  aug- 
menting the  internal  revenue.  The  country  responds  cheerfully  and 
quite  unanimously  to  these  healthful  measures. 

Advices  received  yesterday  from  Major-General  Banks  and  Gen- 
eral Steele  are  understood  at  the  War  Department  as  removing  aiU 
grounds  for  apprehensicm  for  the  safety  of  the  forces  under  their  re- 
spective commands,  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  It  is  understood 
here  that  their  forces  were  to  be  put  in  motion  again  on  the  28th  of 
April  last. 

Advices  from  North  Carolina  inform  us  that  the  insurgents  have 
withdrawn  from  that  state,  and  are  joining  the  main  rebel  army  in 
Virginia.  We  also  learn  that  the  insurgent  corps  which  had  been 
operating  against  our  lines  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  are  now  join- 
ing the  main  body  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta,  in  Georgia. 

On  our  side  there  has  been  a  noiseless  but  effective  gathering  of 
forces  at  the  point,  and  the  common  expectation  is  that  a  collision 
may  occur  at  any  time.  I  hardly  need  say  that  our  military  author- 
itii'S  are  satisfied  with  the  position.  We  have  accepted  a  contribu- 
tion of  85,000  volunteers  for  one  hundred  days  from  the  northwest- 
ern states,  to  supply  garrisons,  and  leave  the  regular  forces  free  for 
active  operations  in  the  field. 

It  is  observed  with  great  pain  that  the  insurgents  seem  to  have 
adopted  as  a  principle  the  extermination  of  such  of  the  colored 
troops  as  may  fall  ijito  their  hands  as  prisoners  of  war.  If  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  of  foreign  nations  has  any  sincerity  whatever,  this 
atrocious  principle  cannot  fail  to  be  earnestly  condemned  and  exe- 
crated. 

M(tf/  3,  1864.  —  Your  despatch  of  the  15th  of  April  contains  infoi> 
mation  particularly  new  and  interesting  in  regard  to  the  proceedings 
which  have  culminated  in  the  departure  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian 
from  Trieste,  with  the  intention  to  establish  an  imperial  monarchy 
in  Mexico.  Every  thinking  observer  must  be  fully  satisfied,  even 
without  special  evidence,  that  those  events  had  their  origin  in  a  con- 
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spiracy  of  Mexicans  against  the  independence  and  freedom  of  their 
own  country.  Nevertheless  it  will  be  fortunate  for  the  future  of 
Mexico,  and  for  the  cause  of  republican  government  there,  if  the  his- 
tory you  have  given  me  of  the  details  of  the  conspiracy  shall  soon 
become  generally  known. 

You^  have  very  clearly  explained  the  motives  and  sentiments 
which  have  induced  so  many  of  the  influential  statesmen  and  au- 
thorities of  Europe  to  favor  the  subversion  of  the  Mexican  Repub- 
lic. All  these  motives  and  sentiments  resolve  themselves  into  a 
jealousy  of  the  advancement  of  the  United  States.  Their  great 
prosperity  and  progress  have  necessarily  provoked  this  political  an- 
tagonism. You  very  justly  lament  the  pertinacity  with  which  the 
American  people  continue  their  suicidal  division  in  presence  of  the 
apparent  overthrow  of  their  influence  in  Mexico,  but  it  is  the  same 
blindness  of  faction  which  led  us  into  the  civil  war.  Only  time  and 
events  can  cure  it,  and  these  we  may  well  believe  are  doing  their 
work.  No  appeal  to  the  reason  or  to  the  patriotism  of  the  insur- 
gents is  heard  so  long  as  they  entertain  hopes  of  success  in  their  des- 
perate enterprise.  The  loyal  people  of  the  United  States  seem  to 
have  no  need  for  new  or  increased  devotion  to  the  national  cause. 
At  all  events,  considerations  of  foreign  and  remote  dangers  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  gain  serious  attention,  when  the  immediate 
domestic  perils  of  the  conflict  absorb  the  popular  mind.  I  know  no 
other  way  for  us  than  to  contemplate  the  situation  calmly,  do  our 
whole  duty  faithfully,  meet  every  emergency  as  it  rises,  with  pru- 
dence, firmness,  and  force,  if  necessary,  and  trust  in  God  for  a  safe 
issue  of  the  contest. 

May  9,  1864.  —  Successive  reports  leave  us  no  longer  grounds  for 
doubting  that  the  combined  land  and  naval  expedition  against  Shreve-  . 
port  has  failed,  not  without  very  serious  sacrifices  of  men  and  mate- 
rial, although,  we  yet  hope,  without  the  loss  of  any  of  the  cardinal 
strategic  positions,  and  without  demoralization  of  the  forces  in 
Arkansas  and  LoHisiana.  Major-General  Canby  has  been  des- 
patched to  the  field  to  do  what  may  be  found  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  cause  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Some  unimportant  incidents  have  occurred  on  and  near  the  banks 
of  that  river,  but  all  is  believed  to  be  well  in  that  quarter. 

During  the  last  week  there  has  been  a  general  advance  of  our 

^  Mr.  Adams. 
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furces  agaiiifit  the  insargents  on  the  long  line  which  extends  frMiff 
Chuttanooga  to  the  Potomiic,  and  this  movement  is  yet  in  pmgreas. 
No  auvurate  or  full  accuunta  of  it  have  reached  ihe  gnvernment,  and 
the  parlial  Btatunieiite  whii.'h  you  will  read  in  the  jouraala  of  thia 
dale,  Monday,  May  9,  are  not  in  all  respeits  rehable.  Possibly  the 
telegmph  will  enable  the  prt-ss  at  Boston  to  give,  before  the  depart- 
uix  <if  tlie  nuiil,  nrnre  definite  information  than  baa  been  hitherto 
reu-ived.  What  has  happened,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  govern- 
ment, is,  that  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  4th  instant,  the  army  of 
thtf  Potomac,  numbering  about  100,000,  ci-ossed  the  Rapidan  at  three 
(ordit,  and  advanced  to  a  line  stretching  thrmigh  the  Wihlerneas 
from  Germania  ford  to  Chancel  I  orsvi  He.  The  several  corps  had  not 
fnlly  completed  their  line  of  battle  on  Thuraday  morning,  when  they 
were  vigorously  assailed  between  the  left  and  centre.  A  severe  but 
indecisive  battle  occurred.  It  was  reneweii  on  Friday;  a  reserve 
force  of  30,000  men,  under  Major-General  liurnside,  reached  the 
field  and  was  engage<i  at.noon.  The  entire  insnrgent  army,  under 
I^e,  Hill,  and  Longstri'et,  was  encountered  in  a  conflict  whteli 
histed  from  morning  tintti  night,  with  vicissitudes,  several  times,  so 
unfortunate  for  our  forces  as  to  excite  serious  apprehension,  but  end- 
ing in  the  withdrawal  of  the  enemy  from  the  attack,  leaving  the 
army  of  tlie  Potomac  in  possession  of  its  ground.  The  nature  of  the 
field  forbade  the  nse  of  Hrtiilcry,  Our  losses  are  reported  at  twelve 
thousand ;  the  enemy's  not  mentioned.  I  am  disposed  to  think  it 
was  one  of  the  most  severe  and  critical  battles  of  the  whole  war. 
Thfire  was  skirmishing  on  Saturday  and  hearers  of  despatches  report 
that  they  Iie!ii-<i  heavy  cannonading  yesterday.  We  have  ai;i:oimta 
directly  from  the  field  writtisn  on  Saturday  evening  and  yesterday, 
Sunday  morning,  bjit  they  are  not  official.  They  state  that  oar  army 
■till  bold  their  position,  and  that  it  Is  understood  there  that  the 
enemy  are  retiring,  as  if  satisfied  that  they  cannot  longer  resist  our 
advance. 

General  Sigel  has  been  advancing  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, and  is  in  position,  if  required,  to  cross  the  mountains  and  join 
the  army  of  the  Potomac, 

■Gonernl  Butler  has  landed  at  a  point  on  the  James  River  just 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox,  thirty  miles  below  Hichmond 
and  tun  miles  above  Petersburg.  He  has  broken  up  a  ptirtion  of  the 
railroiid  which  connects  those  two  places,  but  not  without  some  figb^  ' 
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ing.  General  Sherman  advanced  on  the  4th  with  a  large  army  from 
Chattanooga.  Advices  coming  directly  from  him  on  Saturday,  at 
four  o'clock,  say  that  he  was  then  in  Tunnel  Hill,  with  the  enemy 
before  him  at  Buzziird's  Roost  Point,  above  Dalton,  and  that  Mc- 
Pherson,  with  an  auxiliary  force,  was  operating  against  the  connec- 
tion between  Atlanta  and  Dalton,  by  movements  to  Villanow, 
through  Kesaca. 

What  we  do  not  hear  is  perhaps  more  encouraging  than  the  in- 
formation which  actually  reaches  us.  Neither  General  Grant,  nor 
General  Butler,  nor  General  Sherman,  makes  the  least  sign  of  dis- 
couragement or  apprehension,  or  demands  reinforcement,  but  they 
leave  us  to  infer  that  they  are  able,  and  are  determined  to  persevere 
in  the  campaign  as  at  first  designed. 

May  16,  18G4.  —  We  receive  advices  of  laborious  and  heroic  ef- 
forts made  by  our  land  and  naval  commanders  in  I^uisiana  to  save 
their  forces  and  material  in  that  state  and  in  Arkansiis,  and  to  re- 
store the  prestige  of  the  government  in  the  region  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. ilajor-General  Canby  has  been  very  vigorous  and  success- 
ful in  sendinjx  reinforcements  to  Generals  Banks  and  Steele  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mississippi,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  new  commander 
will  very  soon  reach  the  field  in  person.  It  is  not  true,  as  repre- 
sented in  rebel  journals,  that  General  Steele  surrendered  his  army  atj 
Camden  to  Richurd  Taylor  on  the  27th  ultimo.  General  Steele's 
aid  has  arrived  here,  having  left  the  General  with  his  command  safe 
at  Little  Rock  on  his  return  from  Camden. 

Major-General  Sherman  seems  to  have  inaugurated  his  new  cam- 
paign in  Georgia  with  his  usual  sagacity  and  diligence,  lie  has 
brought  General  Schofield  down  from  Knoxville  tlA'ongh  Cleveland, 
and  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy  at  Dalton,  \vhile  Siierman  moved 
against  him  in  front  from  Ringgold,  over  Tunnel  Hill,  and  General 
McPherson  struck  at  Resaca  at  the  enemy's  communications  with 
his  base  at  Atlanta.  Thus  assailed,  Johnston  abandoned  Dalton,  and 
was  then  pressed  in  flank  and  rear  by  Sherman  and  Schofield  until 
Saturday,  the  14th,  when  a  severe  engagement  took  place  in  front 
of  R:»saca.  General  Sherman  took  eight  guns  and  one  thousand 
prisoners,  and  Johnston  retreated  southward  from  Resaca.  Sherman 
is  pressing  upon  him  and  expecting  confidently  to  take  Rome. 
.  The  three  days'  sanguinary  battles  between  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  the  insurgent  forces  in  the  old  Wilderness  closed  on 
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'  Friday,  the  Gtli  iiistaiit.  During  (be  night  of  tint  lUy  Lee  left  liia 
I  puaition  and  retired  eoutliward  towiirda  Spotsylvatiiii  Court-House. 
Genm-al  Grant  advunced.  He  bi-ought  the  enemy  again  into  battle 
on  Sundiiy  niuining,  tlie  8tL,  drove  liim  out  of  liis  iiitrciiehments, 
and  fi'iced  liim  acniss  the  Po.  Here  the  enfiny  again  tlircw  up  for- 
tilicatiuna.  On  Monday,  General  Grant,  against  very  obatiniite 
resistiuice,  and  not  without  eonsiderable  loss,  inarehed  across  the  I'o 
and  formed  in  line  of  biiltle.  On  Tuesday,  the  lOtii,  the  rebels 
accepted  cheerfully  the  challenge,  and  miule  several  vigorous  assaults 
upon  our  positions,  hut  thoy  were  repelled.  Our  lines  were  main- 
tained and  [xirlions  of  the  enemy's  lines  of  drfence  were  wrested 
from  him.  It  seems  to  myself  like  exaggeration  when  I  find  that  in 
describing  conflict  after  conflict  in  this  eiiei^tic  campaign.  I  am  re- 
quired always  to  eay  of  tlie  last  one  that  it  was  the  severest  battle  of 
the  war.  Six  tbousiind  of  our  men  were  placed  kom  du  combat  in 
this  battle  of  the  lOtli  of  May.  Wednesday,  the  11th,  was  spent  in 
skirmishing.  Thursday,  the  12tb,  brought  a  new  and  severe  con- 
flict, with  results  eneoumglng  to  the  Union  arms.  A  division,  a 
brigade,  and  a  regiment  were  captured,  with  forty  guns.  At  eight 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  that  day  General  Grant  sent  a  despnteh  to 
the  War  Department,  in  which  he  modestly  expressed  himself,  con- 
cerning the  stiite  of  the  campaign,  in  these  words :  "  We  Iiave  now 
ended  the  eighth  diiy  of  very  heavy  fighting.  The  result  to  this 
time  is  much  in  our  favor.  Our  losses  iiave  been  heavy,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  enemy.  I  think  the  loss  of  the  enemy  must  be 
greater.  We  have  taken  over  five  thousand  prbonei-s,  wliilo  he  has 
taken  from  us  but  few,  except  stragglers." 

The  battle  was  continued  on  Friday,  the  IStli,  with  decided 
advantiige  to  the  Union  army.  On  the  morning  of  the  14ili  it  was 
ascertained  that  Lee  hud  again  retired.  Yesterday  morning,  the 
16th,  General  Grant  reports  from  the  army  that  there  had  been 
contiiiu»l  rains  for  live  days;  roads  had  become  impassable,  even  so 
that  ambulances  can  no  longer  make  their  way  with  their  wounded 
from  the  battle-fields  to  the  hospitals  at  Fredericksburg.  Geneml 
Grant  waits  for  twenty-four  hours  of  diy  weather,  when  he  will 
iulvanc«.  The  enemy  last  night  were  in  (tosition  across  the  direct 
load  which  leads  from  Fredericksburg  to  liicbmond,  and  our  army  is 
confronting  them.  The  Lieutenant-General  writes  eheerfnlty,  hope- 
fully, even  to  the  tone  of  confidence.     We  have  now  nine  tbouaand 
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prisoners  in  our  hands,  captured  in  these  battles,  including  four 
hundred  officers. 

Major-General  Butler  has  been  very  active  and  successful  in  in- 
tercepting Lee's  expected  reinforcements  below  Richmond.  He  has 
destroyed  the  insurgent  railroad  comnuinications  between  Weldon 
and  Richmond  and  between  Petersburg  and  Richmond ;  and  at  the 
date  of  our  last  advices  had  tinvatened  Fort  Darling,  wliich  protects 
the  river  approach  to  that  place  ag;iinst  our  iron-clads.  They  have 
made  five  successive  sorties,  sometimes  at  night,  other  times  by  day, 
and  have  been  as  often  repulsed.  Their  iron-clads  have  come  down 
from  Richmond  and  been  driven  back  by  our  fleet.  General  Butler 
writes  in  fine  spirits. 

During  the  last  week  Major-General  Sheridan  made  an  expedi- 
tion with  18,000  cavalry  in  the  interior  of  Virginia,  surrounded  the 
insurgent  army,  destroyed  the  insurgent  railroad  communications 
and  telegraph  communications  through  the  Virginia  Central,  and 
Orange  and  Alexandria  railroads,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  mili- 
tary stores,  and  finally  crossing  the  peninsula  joined  Major-General 
Butler  below  Richmond  on  the  James  River  on  Saturday  last. 

General  Averill,  sent  by  Major-General  Sigel  through  the  valley 
and  across  the  mountains,  has  destroyed  the  rebel  communication  by 
the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad  at  New  Creek,  and  thus  Lee  is 
supposed  to  be  cut  off  from  supplies  and  reinforcements  by  railroad, 
except  on  the  circuitous  route  of  the  railroad  passing  from  Richmond 
through  Danville  to  Raleigh. ' 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  rapidly  sending  forward  no  inconsid- 
erable reinforcements  to  General  Grant,  and  are  thus  supplying  the 
dreadful  waste  which  the  army  of  the  Potomac  has  suffered  in  conflicts 
which  they  have  waged,  not  only  with  the  greatest  heroism,  but  also 
witli  compensating  advantage  to  the  national  cause.  The  reinforce- 
ments already  sent  amount  to  30,000  men. 

May  21,  lb64.  —  For  several  weeks  we  have  been  suffering  pain- 
ful apprehensions  lest  by  means  of  the  subsiding  of  the  waters  in 
the  Red  River  we  might  be  obliged  not  merely  to  forego  the  effort 
to  maintain  our  position  on  its  banks,  but  even  to  leave  our  iron- 
clad fleet  to  be  destroyed,  or  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 
We  have  just  now  been  relieved  from  these  fears.  An  artificial 
rise  of  the  river  at  the  rapids  above  Alexandria  was  effected,  and 

the  fleet  has  safely  descended  to  the  Mississippi.     The  expedition  of 
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M'U^r-Genera)  Banks  liaa  failed,  but  the  failure  is  believed  not  b 
have  materiuily  impaired  our  own  strengtli,  or  given  to  the  insiir- 
geiila  niiy  new  udvaiibigi!.     Tliu  return  of  the  fleet  and  the  land 
forues  to  the  MiBBi3Bi))pi  reassures  our  control  of  the  uavigation  o£>n 
that  gi-eat  river.  fl 

We  hear  from   Miijoi^eneral  Sherman,  who  has  tiiken  Romefl 
and  ia  at  Kingston,  that  having  there  repaired  the  waste  of  hie 
army,  and  ri-uewed  his  supplies,  he  would  move  to-day,  ami  resume 
his  miireh  upon  Atlanta,  with  an  army  of  80,000  effective  iin-n. 

Li<-utenant-Genernl  Grant  hail  severe  coiiRicta  durinc:  tlie  last 
wefb,  by  way  of  manoenvre  and  i-econnoiasunce.  On  Fiiday  night 
the  insurgents  witlidrew  from  their  strongly  intrenched  j>osition 
at  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  retreating,  as  is  eiipposi'd,  airrosa  the 
North  Anna  Kivor.  The  army  uf  the  Potomac  was  already  on 
its  advance,  which  of  course  was  continued  ;  and  thns  fur  there  has 
been  nu  serious  conflict.  Our  position  ia  now  at  Milford  station, 
on  the  railroad  from  Fredericksburg  to  Richmond,  and  ahmg  the 
south  8i<lo  oT  the  Mattapony  River.  Rappahannock  station  waa 
used  as  our  de]tot  fur  supplies  at  the  bt-giniiiu}^  of  the  advance. 
Since  tlie  Viattles  of  the  Wilderness  we  have  used  Frederiiksburg. 
To-day  wc  chunge  our  station  from  that  phice  to  Port  Royal,  on  the 
Kappahiinnot'k. 

Major-General  Butler  has  liiid  some  severe  conflicts  with  the 
enemy,  but  he  still  huMs  his  position  on  the  south  bunk  of  the 
James,  and  to  the  extent  that  he  succeeds  in  detaining  tiie  enemy's 
force  in  his  front,  he  contributes  to  the  siicet'ss  of  the  miiin  iirmy  of 
the  Potomac  in  its  advance  upon  Richmond.  If  we  may  rely  upon 
the  official  reports  of  the  operations  of  cavalry  which  reach  us,  the 
enemy's  connections  are  broken  up  Ireyimd  Ida  ability  to  restore 
them  before  the  event  of  the  campaign  must  be  determined. 

General  Sigel  with  a  portion  of  his  forces  was  defeated  on  the 
Shenandoah,  but  the  loss  incurred  has  been  fully  compensated  by 
the  successful  operations  of  General  Crook  in  another  portion  of 
westem  Virginia- 
Congress  is  maturing  the  tax  bill  with  great  care,  and  I  think  in 
a  form  that  will  l>e  effective  to  sustidn  the  national  cre<lit.  The 
bank  bill  is  still  a  subject  of  serious  debate,  but  it  will  ultimately 
assume  a  satisfactory  shape.  The  importations  are  enormous,  iind 
the  shipment  of  gold  is  increased   by   the   high   rates   of   interest 
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adopted  by  the  banks  of  England  and  France.  Nevertlieless,  the 
government  stocks  are  well  sustained,  and  the  new  loan  bearing  five 
per  cent,  interest  is  taken  up  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  millions  a 
week.  The  flood  of  immigration  is  on  the  increase.  Ultimately  the  nar 
tion  cannot  fail  to  be  the  gainer  that  sends  out  its  gold  and  receives  in 
exchange  free  men  from  foreign  countries  to  extract  the  metiils  from 
its  mines,  and  to  expand  cultivation  over  newly  reclaimed  territories. 

ilfay  31,  1864.  —  Major-General  Canby  is  vigorously  reorganiz- 
ing the  forces  west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  view  to  new  operations. 

Major-General  Sherman,  finding  the  insurgents  under  Johnston 
strongly  fortified  at  Altoona,  made  a  detour  to  the  right  with  a 
design  to  pass  that  place.  Johnston  went  out  and  met  General 
Sherman  near  Dallas,  and  was  driven  back  with  very  severe  loss  to 
the  insurgents,  and  without  effectually  checking  Sherman's  advance. 
He  proposes  to  reach  the  railroad  again  between  Altoona  and 
Atlanta. 

General  Lee,  on  retiring  from  Spottsylvania,  took  np  and  forti- 
fied a  very  advantageous  position  near  Hanover  Junction,  south  of 
the  North  Anna,  and  General  Grant  thereupon  again  cast  away  his 
base,  which  was  then  at  Port  Royal,  on  tlie  Rappahannock,  and 
finding  a  passage  east  of  Lee's  new  position,  threw  his  whole  forces 
across  the  Pamunkey  River  near  Hanover  town,  and  when  last 
heard  from  the  army  stood  in  order  of  battle,  three  miles  south  of 
the  last  named  river,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  York  River.  This 
new  position  was  gained  with  no  other  conflict  than  a  successful 
cavalry  engagement.  At  that  place  he  has  been  joined  by  the 
portion  of  the  command  of  General  Butler  which  could  be  spared 
without  exposing  the  position  we  have  hitherto  held  at  Bermuda 
Hundred,  on  the  James  River  between  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 
This  reinforcement  from  Butler's  army  was  effected  by  means  of 
steam  navigation  down  the  James  and  up  the  York  and  Pamunkey 
rivers.  Thus  all  the  contending  forces  are  within  a  circuit  of 
twenty  miles  around  Richmond, 

Major-General  Hunter  has  succeeded  General  Sigel  in  command 
of  the  auxiliary  forces,  whose  field  of  operation  is  in  the  Shenan- 
doah valley  and  western  Virginia.  Movements  are  in  progress 
there  which,  if  successful,  will  materially  aid  the  operations  of  the 
Lieutenant-General  before  Richmond.  I  have  heretofore  mentioned 
the  reinforcements  which  were  sent  to  him.     These  reinforoemeata 
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have  been  augmented.  All  the  ivoimiletl,  all  the  priaoners,  aud  all 
the  uniiecpssary  impedimenta  of  thi>  army  of  the  Potomac,  have 
been  sent  a,wHy  by  General  Grant.  The  passing  week  may  be  ex- 
pt'Cted'to  bt!  filled  with  impurtaiit  events. 

June  6, 1864.  —  Tlie  result  of  the  operations  of  the  last  week  is 
that,  in  the  west,  General  Canhy  has  gathered  in  and  so  disposed  of 
the  fortes  which  constituted  General  Banks'  expeditionary  force 
H8  to  secure  important  strategir:  points,  and  prepare  an  aggressive 
movement  of  considerable  importance. 

General  Sherman  writes  us  yesterday  afternoon,  from  the  vicinity 
of  Dalliis,  as  follows;  that  ''the  enemy, discovering  us  moving 
round  his  right  flank,  abandoned  his  poaiiion  last  night  and 
niui-ohed  off.  McPhersnn  is  moving  to-day  for  Ackworth,  Tliomas 
on  the  ilireot  Marietta  road,  and  Sebofield  on  his  right.  It  has  been 
raining  hard  fur  tliree  ihiys.  and  the  roads  are  liea'.'y.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  enemy's  abandoned  line  of  works  here  shows  an  im- 
mense line  of  works,  whicli  I  have  turned  with  less  loss  to  ouraelves 
than  we  have  inflieU-d  iiptm  them," 

There  has  been  much  mancenvring  by  the  armies  in  front  of 
Richmond,  attendi^  with  battles  in  which  we  have  lost  seven  thou- 
Siind  five  hundred  men,  and  inflicted  equal  injury  upon  the  enemy, 
Geneial  Grant's  liciidqiiarters  are  at  Cold  Harbor.  IJis  line 
stretches  from  Bethesda  church,  on  the  Tolopolomy,  to  Cold  Har- 
bor. Assaults  are  made,  first  by  tiie  one  party  and  then  by  the 
other,  thus  far  always  leaving  our  line  unbroken  and  perhaps  a 
little  advanced,  while  the  enemy,  though  repulsed  in  all  their  at- 
tacks, yet  retain  the  exterior  line  of  their  defences  of  Richmond. 
The  communications  of  General  Grant  with  his  new  base  on  the 
Pamunkey  are  perfect.  Abundant  supplies  are  conveyed  to  him, 
with  reinforcements  equal  to  the  greit  waste  which  unavoidably 
occurs  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  The  obstinacy  exhibited  by 
the  two  parties  has  nut  been  surpassed  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
war, 

Wo  have,  as  yet.  no  advices  of  the  movement  recently  instituted 
in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 

Congress  has  passed  the  currency  lull,  and  thus  disposed  <if  —  I 
think  in  a  manner  which  will  be  sitisfiietnry — the  very  trouble- 
some conflict  between  the  new  national  banking  system  and  L 
one  of  slate  bunks. 
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June  14,  1864.  —  We  receive  mingled  news  of  successes  and 
reverses  in  desultory  military  movements  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
but  notliing  has  occurred  there  to  change  the  attitude  we  held  at 
the  date  of  my  last  review  of  the  campaign. 

John  Morgan,  with  what  was  practically  a  guerilla  mounted 
band,  lately  passed  over  the  border  from  Virginia  into  Kentucky 
and  committed  some  depredations  in  the  interior  of  that  state,  of  no 
great  significance.  He  was  hotly  pursued  from  the  start  by  Gen- 
eral Burbridge,  and  was  finally  defeated  near  Cynthiana,  with  the 
di8{>ersion  of  his  forces. 

General  Hunter,  with  his  flying  column,  met  and  defeated  the 
enemy  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Piedmont,  and  then  seized  and  occu- 
pied Staunton,  in  the  valley  of  Virginia.  He  made  imp9rtant 
captures  there  of  prisoners,  arms,  ordnance,  and  military  stores.  At 
the  date  of  our  last  advices  he  had  effectei  a  union  of  the  forces 
under  his  immediate  command  with  the  detachments  under  com- 
mand of  General  Crook  and  General  Averill,  who  have  very  thor- 
oughly broken  up  the  chief  military  communications  of  the  enemy 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  We  learn  that  on  the  one  hand  Gen- 
eral Sheridan,  with  a  considerable  cavalry  force,  has  gone  out  to 
meet  and  strengthen  General  Hunter,  while  Breckenridge,  with 
some  insurgent  levies,  has  gone  to  resist  Hunter's  attempt  to  effect 
a  junction  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  front  of  Richmond. 
The  very  severe  but  heroic  battle  which  was  fought  on  the  3d  of 
June  at  Cold  Harbor  resulted  in  satisfying  Lieutenant-General 
Grant  that  Richmond  could  not  be  entered  directly  from  that  point 
without  unnecessary  waste  of  military  power;  he  therefore  immedi- 
ately began  his  preparations  to  seize  a  new  and  better  position,  and 
at  the  same  time  effect  a  junction  with  the  forces  yet  remaining 
under  command  of  Major-General  Butler  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
James  River.  The  movement  began  on  the  evening  of  the  12th, 
and  we  are  now  anxiously  waiting  for  information  of  the  result. 

«7une  20,  18G4.  —  No  signifioant  military  event  has  occurred  in 
the  region  beyond  the  Mississippi  since  my  last  notice  of  the  cam- 
paign. A  considerable  force  which  was  sent  out  by  General  Wash- 
burn, under  command  of  General  Sturgis,  encountered  the  insur- 
gents, led  by  Forrest,  and  was  repulsed  and  routed.  This  reverse 
excited  apprehensions  here  for  the  safety  of  General  Sherman's  com- 
munications.    Later  information  assures  us  that,  although  the  de- 
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feat  of  Sturgia  whb  fomplete,  yet  the  lossea  were  greatly  exa^er- 
nted.  GeneriU  Sberman,  on  lieuriiig  of  it,  promptly  iissured  us  that 
he  had  t^ikeii  adcqiuite  Dio:iauri-s  t'l  giiiinl  againat  any  aiTioiia  t^m- 
barrussnit'Dtfi  which  might  otiierwise  result  from  that  unfortunate 
occurrence.  During  the  liiat  week  we  were  kept  well  tipprised  by 
General  Sherman  of  liia  nwii  position,  and  the  uncertain  attitude  of 
Ilia  oppoiit'iit,  Juhnstoii.  Lust  night  General  Sheriaan  announced 
that  Johnston  hat]  again  rt:treated,  and  that  onr  wliule  army  are 
pursuing  the  insurgt;nts  aa  far  as  the  Chattahoochee  River,  where 
we  undt^rstand  Johnston  will  probably  make  a  now  stand  f.ir  the 
defence  of  Atlanta.  We  have  heard  from  General  Hunter's  flviiig 
column  only  through  the  iii»uigent  papers  at  Petersburg  imd  Rich- 
mond. From  these  reports  we  inftr  that  he  is  still  operating,  either 
against  Charlottesville  or  against  Lynchburg.  The  insurgi-nts  claim 
to  have  defeated  Sheridan's  cavalry  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
AilroiLd,  near  Gnrdonsville,  with  severe  losa,  but  this  is  erroneous; 
be  obtained  a  victory,  with  eubstnntial  fruits,  in  tlie  engagement  in 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  bet-n  beaten.  But  afterwards,  on  ai^ 
riving  ut  Gordonsville.  he  found  that  place  too  well  defendi'd  by  an 
infantry  force  to  be  carried  by  assault;  he  therefore  retired,  and 
when  he  was  lust  heard  from  was  at  West  Point,  on  the  York  River, 
it  is  supposed  in  communication  with  General  Gi'aut.  You  will 
read  in  the  newspapers  Lientenaiit-General  Grant's  modest  but 
clear  account  of  bis  sncuesa  in  transferjing  the  army  ut  the  Poto- 
mac, without  any  loss,  from  its  position  in  front  and  within  fifty 
yards  of  the  enemy  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ciiickahominy,  across 
that  river,  and  also  across  the  James  River,  to  the  south  bunk  of  the 
James,  below  Feb^rsbnrg,  at  the  same  time  reinforcing  Genenil  But- 
ler at  Bermuda  Hundred.  The  movement,  as  I  before  wrote  you, 
began  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  instant,  and  was  entirely  com- 
pleted on  the  16th.  Immediately  upon  obtaining  hii$  new  position, 
Lieutenant-General  Grant  began  a  series  of  assaults  against  Peters- 
burg. The  place  was  found  strongly  defended.  Some  of  the  outer 
intrenchmenta  Iiave  been  carried,  with  n  considerable  capture  of 
prisoners  and  guna,  and  these  defences  are  still  held  ;  yet  the  enemy 
has  not  l>een  displaced  fi-otu  Petersburg.  It  is  understood  that  Lee 
has  strongly  veinfoned  Ueanregard,  who  defends  Petersburg,  and 
that  he  has  recovered  the  railroa.l  wliieli  eoniiects  that  place  with 
Richmond,  and  which  at  one  time  fell   into   the  h^^uils  of  General 
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Batler.  Some  of  the  prisoners  state  that  they  have  just  arrived 
ftx>ni  Tennessee,  and  this  fact  implies  that  Lee  has  been  i-etnforced 
from  Johnston's  army;  but  the  evidences  of  it  are  not  conclusive.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  oould  say  more  to  render  the  military  situation 
intelligible ;  but,  in  view  of  the  discredit  with  which  all  accounts  of 
our  operations  are  met  in  Europe,  I  may  not  improperly  add  that 
our  commanding  generals,  and  all  our  military  authorities,  regard 
the  progress  which  the  armies  have  made  with  satisfaction. 

June  28, 1664.  —  Lieutenant-General  Grant  having,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved, safely  and  firmly  established  himself  befoi-e  Petersburg,  and 
having  made  all  prudent  attempts  to  carry  the  town  by  assault,  bis 
operations  there  have  now  become  simply  strsitegic.  He  has  already 
destroyed  all  the  railroad  and  river  communications  of  Petersburg 
and  Richmond.  It  is  not  true  that  General  Hunter  has  been  de- 
feated ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  satisfactorily  known  that  his  opera- 
tions have  been  successful. 

We  have  news  from  Major-General  Sherman  that  he  met  a 
repulse,  with  a  loss  of  thi*ee  or  four  thousand  men,  in  a  general 
assault  yesterday  upon  the  enemy's  line  in  the  Keewan  Mountains. 

Perhaps  I  could  in  no  better  way  relieve  you  of  any  apprehen- 
sions concerning  the  safety  of  our  two  great  armies  than  by  stating 
the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  of  battle,  not  only 
are  our  supplies  and  material  regularly  furnished  to  both  armies  in 
their  advanced  positions,  but  the  headquarters  of  each  are  in  direct 
and  immediate  telegraphic  communication  with  this  capital. 

July  4, 1864.  — After  a  session  of  seven  months  Congress  will  ad- 
journ at  noon  to-day.  It  has  in  the  main  responded  to  the  calls  of 
the  President  for  men  and  money  to  continue  operations  indispensa- 
ble to  suppress  the  insurrection.  Theoretically,  larger  revenues 
ought  to  have  been  levied  than  those  which  Congress  has  imposed ; 
but,  practically,  those  revenues  are  expected  to  satisfy  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  public  credit  can  be  permanently  established.  The 
debates  have  been  as  loyal  and  harmonious  as  could  reasonably  have 
been  expeoted  in  the  legislative  assembly  of  a  confederate  republic, 
in  a  great  civil  war.  Congress  has  not  confined  itself  to  military 
measures.  It  has  provided  for  carrying  on  the  work  upon  the  Capi- 
tol and  other  public  buildings,  for  establishing  steam  mail  commu- 
nieations  with  Brazil,  for  encouraging  immigration,  for  prosecuting 
the  ooostruetion  of  the  inter-ooeanic  continental  railroad,  and  has 
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C^r**:.'.K.^'i.  '.».•,  t«>  iiirrv^'***  tSKpfcarr^^ni^d  to  otir  operad^jiis  is  appre- 

•y,.  k  M..  %v.  '•ril  «::<«;  stfXjrjnnZA  of  insurgent  movements  on  the 
M  w'*^,:,:,!  ir.  i  Rrr*-:  rT<rr*.  I  am  *a:L*tieti  that  oar  militiur  aathor- 
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L'jy/T.  a  t'^t^bA  rH%\kyf  ol  the  whole  fieU,  the  prospects  of  this 
jrr<<ir,  rarnj^'^i  are  reg-*rded  aa  aa'pioioos. 

-/wf/y  >,  l'',*^!,  —  We  are  informed  of  the  destruction  of  the  pirate 
itr,"  J,  AUf/Hr/ia  by  the  K»ran4arge  in  an  engagement  off  Cherlniurg  on 
fi#e  I'f?lj  June  laAt.  TliU  event  has  given  great  satisfiiction  to  the 
j(ov<'rr  rnent.  and  it  appreciates  and  commends  ilie  bravery  and  skill 
d!<;'Uy<'d  by  Captain  Winfilow  and  the  officers  and  crew  under  his 

S-rvernl  incirlenlH  of  the  transaction  seem  to  demand  immediate 
att/'Otl'/H,  The  first  is,  that  this  government  disapproves  the 
pr'/^;e<^ling  of  Captain  Winslow  in  paroling  and  discharging  the 
piratei;  who  fell  into  his  hands  in  that  brilliant  naval  engagement, 
ari'l  in  order  to  guard  against  injurious  inferences  which  might 
r<'4tilt  ffoin  that  error  if  it  were  overlooked,  you  are  instructed  to 
in  «k*'  tli<;  fa^^t  of  this  disapprobation  and  censure  known  to  her  Maj- 
enty'n  government,  and  to  state  at  the  s;ime  time  that  this  govern- 
ment, ;idh«'ring  to  declarations  heretofore  made,' does  not  recognise 
tli»«  Alabama  as  a  shipof-war  of  a  lawful  belligerent  power. 

Si'rondly,  the  presence  and  the  proceedings  of  a  British  yacht,  the 
I>«M.rliound,  at  tlio  buttle,  require  explanation.  On  reading  the 
stat4;ments  which  have  reached  this  government,  it  seems  impossible 
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to  doubt  that  the  Deerhound  went  out  to  the  place  of  conflict  by 
concert  and  arrangement  with  the  commander  of  the  Alabama,  and 
with  at  least  a  conditional  purpose  of  rendering  her  aid  and  assist- 
ance. She  did  effectually  render  such  aid  by  rescuing  the  commandt^r 
of  the  Alabama  and  a  portion  of  his  crew  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
Kearsarge,  and  by^  furtively  and  clandestinely  conveying  them .  to 
Southampton,  within  British  jurisdiction.  We  learn  from  Paris 
that  the  intervention  of  the  Deerhound  occurred  after  the  Alabama 
had  actually  surrendered.  The  proceeding  of  the  Deerhound,  there- 
fore, seems  to  have  been  directly  hostile  to  the  United  States. 
Statements  of  the  owner  of  the  Deerhound  are  reported  here,  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  requested  by  Captain  Winslow  to  rescue  the 
drowning  survivors  of  the  battle,  but  no  official  confirmation  of  this 
statement  is  found  in  the  reports  of  Captain  Winslow.  Even  if  he 
did  make  such  a  request,  the  owner  of  the  Deerhound  subsequently 
abused  the  right  of  interference  by  secreting  the  rescued  pirates  and 
carrying  them  away  beyond  the  pursuit  of  the  Kearsarge.  More- 
over, we  are  informed  from  Paris  that  the  Deerhound  before  going 
out  received  from  Semmes,  and  that  she  subsequently  conveyed 
away  to  England,  a  deposit  of  money  and  other  valuables  of  which 
Semmes  in  his  long  piratical  career  had  despoiled  numerous  Ameri- 
can merchantmen. 

The  Deerhound  is  understood  to  belong  to  the  royal  yacht  associa- 
tion, with  certain  naval  privileges  conferred  by  law,  and  recognized 
as  belonging  to  the  naval  force  of  Great  Britain.  Her  proceedings 
are  therefore  regarded  with  the  more  concern,  since  they  have  a 
semi-official  character. 

Again,  it  is  observed  that,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  the  crew  of 
the  pirate,  excepting  two  traitorous  officers  from  the  United  States, 
were  chiefly  British  subjects,  and  all  of  them  had  been  enlisted  for 
the  Alabama  in  British  ports.  All  of  them  have  been  periodically 
paid  their  wages,  nearly  two  years,  by  other  British  subjects,  resid- 
ing and  keeping  an  office  openly  in  the  British  port  of  Liverpool.  It 
is  further  represented  upon  British  authority,  very  manifestly  hostile 
to  the  United  States,  that  the  surgeon  of  the  Alabama  who  was  lost 
in  the  vessel  was  a  British  subject.  It  is  stated  on  like  authority  that 
Semmes,  the  pirate  commander,  has  openly  avowed  at  Southampton, 
as  if  it  were  to  the  honor  and  renown  of  the  British  nation,  that  the 
best  gunners  of  the  Alabama  had  been  trained  in  a  British  govern- 
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mental  school  of  artilkry.  It  ia  related  on  the  like  authority  thai 
tlie  same  Semmes  has  avowed,  manifeatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
coiisiderahle  portion  of  the  British  public,  that  the  pirate  crew  who 
escaped  would  continue  to  receive  wages  in  Enghtud,  and  would 
remain  there  in  his  unlawful  service  until  lie  should,  in  Aiignst  next, 
take  to  the  sea  again  In  a  new  Alabama,  understood  to  be  forth- 
coming from  a  Brititih  port. 

Once  more,  it  ia  stated  that  the  wounded  pirates  were  received  at 
once  and  cai-ed  for  in  a  national  British  naval  hospital,  in  or  near  to 
Southampton. 

While  these  occurrences  were  happening  in  England,  the  escaped 
commitniler  of  the  Alabama  is  said  to  have  been  the  object  of  hospi- 
talities and  deiuonstrations  from  Britisli  subjects  in  Southampton, 
which  could  have  been  reasonably  bestowed  only  upon  the  supposition 
that,  in  robbing  or  burning  ov  sinking  American  raerchantraen  on 
the  high  aeas,  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  finally  in  engaging 
the  Keai-sarge  off  the  port  of  Cherbourg,  he  was  acting  with  the 
implied  consent  and  in  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  as  an  enemy  of 
the  United  States.  This  government  experiences  much  pain  in 
reviewing  these  extraordinary  incidents  of  the  late  uaval  engage- 
ment. The  President  earnestly  desires,  not  only  a  continuance  of 
peace,  but  also  to  preserve  our  long  existing  friendship  with  Great 
Britain.  He  ia,  therefore,  indisposed  to  complain  of  injuries  on  the 
part  of  British  subjects  whenever  he  can  refrain  consistently  with 
the  safety,  honor,  and  dignity  of  the  United  States.  In  this  spirit 
we  are  ready,  aa  we  are  desirous,  to  learn  that  many  of  the  state- 
ments to  which  I  have  referred  are  erroneous.  But  when  we  have 
made  considerable  allowances  in  that  way,  there  yet  remain  very 
large  grounds  for  representation  on  our  part  to  her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment. 

I  desire,  however,  to  be  nndei-stood  as  speaking  with  sincerity  adS 
franknesB  when  I  say,  that  this  government  does  not  for  a  moment 
believe  that  any  of  the  proceedings  which  I  have  related  were 
adopted  under  any  orders  or  directions,  or  with  any  knowledge,  on 
the  part  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  government.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  to  declare,  without  reservation,  my  belief  that  the  proceedings 
herein  recited  of  the  pirate  Semmes  and  of  the  yacht  Deerhound, 
and  of  the  British  subjects  who  have  sympathized  with  and  unlaw- 
fally  aided  and  abetted  the  pii-ates,  are  the  unauthorized  acts  of 
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indiTiduals,  and  that  those  proceedings  will  be  regretted  and  disap- 
proved by  her  Majesty's  government. 

The  President  will  expect  you  ^  to  carefully  gather  information, 
to  weigh  it  well,  and  then  to  make  a  proper  representation  to  her 
Majesty's  government  upon  the  whole  subject  I  have  thus  pre- 
sented. The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  give  special  instructions  to 
Captain  Winslow  to  answer  your  inquiries. 

Unless  the  cases  shall  be  materially  modified  by  the  result  of  your 
inquiries,  you  will  be  expected  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
incidents  I  have  related,  if  unexplained,  seem  to  confirm  the  sound- 
ness of  the  opinion  heretofore  held  and  insisted  upon  by  this  govern- 
ment, that  the  Alabama  is  justly  to  be  regarded  as  a  vessel  fitted 
out  by  British  subjects,  engaged  in  making  unlawful  war  against  the 
United  States. 

Secondly,  this  government  is  of  opinion  that  Semmes  and  his 
confederates  having  been  rescued  by  unlawful  intervention  of  the 
Deerhound,  and  conveyed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain, 
they  ought  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  United  States. 

Thirdly,  it  will  be  your  dut}'  to  remonstrate  against  the  conduct 
of  any  British  authorities  or  subjects  who  may  be  engaged  in  fur- 
nishing supplies  or  paying  wages  to  the  escaped  pirates  of  the 
Alabama,  and  to  ask  for  their  conviction  and  punishment. 

Fourthly,  the  occasion  will  warrant  you  in  asking  her  Majesty's 
government,  with  earnestness,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  shall  be 
found  necessary  to  prevent  the  preparation,  equipment,  and  outfit  of 
any  further  hostile  naval  expedition  from  British  shores  to  make  war 
against  the  United  States.  If,  however,  you  find  the  facts  estab- 
lished by  your  inquiries  to  differ  materially  from  the  statements 
thereof,  herein  assumed  to  be  true,  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  modify 
your  representations  accordingly ;  or  if  you  prefer  you  will  report 
the  result  of  your  inquiries  and  apply  to  this  government  for  further 
and  specific  instructions. 

July  12,  1864.  —  The  insurgent  movement  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  which  I  mentioned  in  a  late  despatch,  developed  at  the  close 
of  last  week.  A  column,  reported  at  30,000  or  40,000,  under  Breck- 
inridge, passed  the  Potomac  fords  above  Harper's  Ferry,  crossed  the 
South  Mountain,  and  entered  Frederick,  in  Maryland,  Saturday,  the 
9th  instant     Major-General  Wallace,  with  about  7,000  men,  hastily 
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tk  from  Baltimore,  met  the  trliole  or  a  coDsitlerable  portion  of  the 
enemy'BforceatthebridgcatMoDocacy,  which  opens  the  w;iy  equally 
to  Washington  and  Baltimore.  A  deadly  conQict  was  maintained 
from  nine  in  the  morning  to  five  in  the  afternoon.  Our  forces,  over- 
powered by  double  their  number,  gare  way  and  retreated  to 
Elliuott's  Mills. 

Insurgent  cavalry  on  Sunday  spread  themselves  over  &  portion  of 
Maryland,  extending  from  the  Gunpowder  Creek,  on  the  north,  to 
the  border  of  this  city  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Potomac  eastward, 
approaching  the  Washington  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railraid,  threatened  Baltimore  and  Washington.  They  captured 
and  destroyed  a  train  of  cars  on  the  raiUoad  at  Gunpowder  Creek, 
and  broke  the  telegraph  line  at  that  point.  The  main  column  is 
believed  to  have  been  moving  across  the  counlr^'  from  the  bank  of  the 
Potomac  near  UockviUe,  towards  Bladensburg,  at  a  distance  of  per- 
haps eight  miles  north  of  this  city.  The  enemy's  cavalry  approached 
and  skirmished  with  our  cavalry  and  pickets  immediately  in  front  of 
our  north  line  of  fortifications,  which  extends  from  the  west  branch 
of  the  Potomac  to  Bladensburg,  on  the  east  branch.  The  enemy's 
column  is  undei-storNl  to  be  about  20,000.  Arrangements  have  heen 
mode  for  the  defence  of  Baltimore.  But  this  morning  it  is  reported 
that  there  is  no  considerable  force  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place. 
Vigorous  measures  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  defences  of 
Washington,  and  every  hour  increiises  our  strength.  It  is  supposed 
now  that  the  furce  of  the  enemy  has  not  yet  effected  ;i  concentration. 
Last  night  passed  off  witliout  an  assault,  and  this  morning  telfgraph- 
ic  coinmunicatiou  betwi^n  Washington  and  the  north  ia  completely 
restored.  Our  communication  with  General  Grant  at  Petersburg 
has  not  been  interrupted.  The  railroad  between  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  will  be  speedily  repaired.  In  the  mean  time  comniuni- 
cation  is  carried  on  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  through 
the  canal  which  connects  with  the  Delaware.  General  Hunter  is  at 
Martinsburg,  but  not  yet  in  communication  by  telegraph.  General 
Grant  still  persists  in  his  siege  of  Peti-rsburg  and  Richmond.  Gen- 
eriil  Sherman  has  crossed  the  Chnttahoochee,  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  enemy  will  retire  from  Atlanta. 

July  14,  1804.  —  I  sympnthize  with  you'  as  the  whole  American 
people  do,  in  the  grief  and  sorrow  which  you  express  ou  the  occa- 
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sion  of  the  death  of  General  Wadsworth.  He  was  an  eminent  type 
of  the  sublime  virtue  which  is  saving  and  regenerating  the  Repub- 
lic, There  is  scarcely  a  family  in  the  country  which  has  not  been 
bereaved,  and  you  may  therefore  be  sure  of  universal  sympathy 
when  you  mourn  for  one  near  to  yourself  who  was  stricken  down 
upon  the  battle-field. 

July  18,  1864.  —  My  despatches  were  delayed  last  week  by  reason 
of  the  interruption  of  the  postal  and  telegraphic  lines  between  this 
city  and  Philadelphia.  An  insurgent  force,  of  unascertained  strength, 
was  then  in  front  of  this  capital,  but  it  had  not  excited  serious 
alarm.  The  enemy  withdrew  by  night,  on  the  12th  instant,  and 
has  since  retired  into  Virginia.  Not  only  the  actual  number  of  the 
intruding  force,  but  also  its  expectations  and  purposes,  yet  remain  a 
subject  of  earnest  speculation.  I  express  on  these  points  conclu- 
sions which  I  have  drawn  chiefly  from  my  own  inquiries  and 
observations. 

General  Hunter,  in  May  last,  leavmg  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  command  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  its  vicinity,  proceeded  up  the 
valley  of  Virginia  to  operate  upon  the  western  and  southwestern 
military  communications  of  Richmond.  He  effected  his  object. 
Before  that  time,  however,  Lee  had  organized  a  column  and  sent  it 
out  to  resist  and  chastise  Hunter.  This  column  is  understood  to 
have  been  twenty-two  thousand  men,  besides  cavalry.  It  largely 
exceeded  Hunter's  forces.  Hunter  retired  before  it,  and  proceeded 
safely  to  the  Ohio  River.  There  he  gathered  transport,  and  put  his 
weary  column  in  motion  upon  the  river,  designing  to  disembark  at 
Parkersburg,  and  return  thence  by  railroad  to  Harper's  Ferry.  A 
season  of  unusual  drought  intervened,  and  the  waters  of  the  Ohio 
fell,  rendering  the  moving  of  the  transports  slow  and  difficult.  The 
residuary  force  at  Harper's  Ferry  was  not  formidable,  and  so,  prac- 
tically, the  valley  was  left  open  for  the  insurgent  columns  which 
Hunter  had  left  behind  him  at  Lynchburg.  That  column  remounted 
the  dismounted  cavalry  with  horses  taken  in  its  progress,  and  was 
probably  reinforced  by  recruits  also,  and  thus  strengthened  came 
down  the  valley.  General  Sigel  retired  before  the  intruders,  first 
from  Marti nsburg  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and  then  across  the  Potomac 
to  Maryland  Heights,  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  enemy  once  more 
broke  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  unopposed  made  their 
way  over  the  upper  fords  of  the  Potomac,  crossed  the  South  Moun- 
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tain,  and  arrived  at  Frederick.  Id  the  meantime  Hunter's  fore 
arriving  at  Parkersburg,  were  making  their  way,  although  too  late, 
yet  with  good  euci^e&s  towards  Harper's  Ferry,  and  General  Grant, 
at  Petersburg,  sent  up  the  6th  arn>y  corps  to  iiisuru  the  safety  of 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  The  19th  army  corps,  from  Red  River, 
then  lit  sea,  were  under  orders  to  join  the  army  of  the  Potoraic  on 
the  Jamea  Rivur.  Orders  were  now  given,  that  tliis  19lh  orps,  on 
coming  in  at  Fortress  Monroe,  should,  without  disembarkation,  pro- 
ceed to  Washington.  Whilo  the  enemy  approached  Frederick,  Gen- 
eral Widlrtce,  combining  a  few  troojis  that  conld  be  spared  from  the 
garrison  nt  Baltimore  with  Ricket's  division,  the  only  portion  of  the 
6th  corps  that  hud  yet  arrived,  then  proceeded  to  Frederick,  expecting 
there  lo  etl'ect  a  jiinction  with  flunter  ;  but  he  had  not  yet  reached 
Harper's  Ferry.  General  Wallace,  with  his  very  scanty  foi-ces,  on 
the  9th  instant  took  a  position  in  front  of  the  bridge  Ht  Munocacy, 
which  is  a  key  eqnaliy  to  Washington  and  Baltimore.  Tlie  enemy, 
with  a  force  double  tliat  of  Wallace,  and  also  a  gieat  advantage  of 
position,  after  a  bloody  battle,  which  lasted  eiglit  honrs,  can-ied  the 
bridge,  and  Wallace  fell  b;ick  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  to  Elli- 
oott'a  Mills.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  at  least  equal  to  our  own 
in  that  protracted  and  heroic  conflict.  The  enemy,  however,  en- 
countered no  opposing  force  in  Maryland.  They  scattered  their 
cavalry  northward,  eastward,  and  southward,  and  struck  the  Penn- 
sylvania Central  railroad,  and  then  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
railroad  at  Gunpowder  Creek,  the  suburbs  of  Baltimore,  the  suburbs 
of  Washington,  and  the  Washington  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad,  near  Bladensburg.  Their  infantry  and  artillei-y 
forces  we™  under  command  of  Early,  who  was  sup[>orted  by  Breck- 
inridgt'  and  McCansland.  They  deployed  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion from  Rockville  to  Leesburg.  which  is  on  the  continuation  of 
what  is  known  In  this  city  as  7th  street.  From  this  line  they  threw 
forward  a  considerable  force  for  observation,  and  thus  menaced  Fort 
Stevens. 

This  observing  force  remained  in  that  position  from  Monday 
morning  until  Tuesday  evening,  and  the  apace  between  them  and 
the  fortifications  was  a  scene  of  uninterrupteil  skirmishes  between 
the  cavalry  and  sharpshooters  of  the  respective  parties.  While 
the  enemy  were  making  these  demonstrations,  the  fort  ill  eat  ions 
which  were  threatened  were  duly  manned  by  the  troops  beUmgir.g  tn 
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the  garrison,  by  newly  raised  levies,  and  by  portions  of  the  6th  corps 
and  of  the  19tb  corps,  which  had  by  this  time  begun  to  debark  at 
the  wharves.  A  force  of  2,000  men  sent  out  from  Fort  Stevens  on 
Tuesday  evening  assaulted  the  enemy  with  spirit  and  decision. 
They  retired  to  their  main  line.  In  this  engagement  each  party 
lost  about  300  killed  and  wounded.  That  night  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters were  replaced  by  cavalry  pickets,  and  on  Wednesday 
morning,  the  13th,  their  cavalry  disappeared.  At  the  same  time, 
the  insurgents  withdi*ew  from  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  and  a  col- 
umn of  considerable  strength  was  despatched  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
ISth  from  this  city  to  pursue  the  enemy  across  the  Potomac.  Tele- 
graphic connection  was  promptly  restored,  and  the  railroads  in  all 
directions,  although  not  altogether  repaired,  are  carrying  their 
freights  and  passengers  to  and  from  Philadelphia  with  almost  their 
customary  punctuality. 

Doubtlessly  the  enemy  thought,  when  he  found  the  valley  open  to 
him,  that  a  raid  into  Maryland  would  yield  him  supplies  of  provis- 
ions and  horses  to  compensate  the  risk  and  cost.  Doubtlessly  he 
thought  it  possible  that  he  might  surprise  the  government  in  a 
defenceless  condition  at  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Doubtlessly, 
also,  he  reckoned  upon  some  political  effect  to  result  from  a  panic, 
to  be  excited  by  even  the  menace  of  Washington.  Finally,  it  is 
well  established  that  he  expected  through  that  panic  to  oblige  the 
general  goverriment  to  raise  the  siege  of  Petersburg. 

Gener.il  Grant  is  still  persevering  in  the  siege.  The  news  that 
General  Sherman  has  at  last  pursued  the  enemy  from  all  his  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  and  is  now  between  the  Chattahoochee  and  Atlanta, 
is  confirmed.  His  communications  still  remain  unbroken,  and  the 
forces  which  protect  them  have  suffered  no  discomfiture.  He  is  now 
advancing  upon  Atlanta. 

We  are  preparing  to  call  out  additional  forces,  in  the  hope  of  clos- 
ing the  war  with  the  present  campaign. 

Insurgent  emissaries  have  appeared  on  the  Canada  frontier. 
They  are  ostentatiously  making  it  known  to  the  timid  and  the 
treacherous  that  they  have  come  with  offers  of  peace.  Credulous 
persons  believe  them.  But  thus  far,  although  there  are  channels 
enough  for  any  overtures,  none  have  been  made  to  the  government. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  real  object  of  the  pretended  commission- 
ers is  an  intrigue,  with  a  view  to  effect  upon  the  annual  election. 
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The  Florida,  making  Bermuda  her  base,  has  been  committing  dep- 
reilatioas  uS  tlie  capes  of  the  Chesapeake.  A  proper  force  baa  been 
Beat  out  to  find  her. 

July  2ti,  1864.  —  During  the  pHst  week  public  attention  has  been 
concentrated  upon  Atlanta.  When  General  Sbenuan  had  fully 
crossed  the  Cliattahoochee,  the  insui^nt  General  Johnston  was 
replaced  by  Hood.  On  the  22d  instant  General  Sherman  wsis  dis- 
posing of  Ills  columns  with  a  view  to  an  a<lvance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the , enemy,  after  manceuvring  with  skill,  full  Ujwn  the 
column  of  McPherson  with  great  vehemence.  That  able  and  mag- 
nanimous commander  fell  by  the  bttU-  of  a  sharpshooter  before  the 
battle  began.  His  command  was  assumed  by  General  I^ogan.  Tha 
battle  beeame  general,  and  was  fought  with  great  tenacity.  The 
enemy  was  repulsed  at  every  point  and  our  forces  held  the  battle- 
field. Our  whole  loss  was  about  two  thousand.  We  found  one 
thousand  of  the  enemy's  dead  on  the  field,  and  their  aggregate  loss 
was  seven  thousand. 

A  lurge  part  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  although  now  di'fended  by 
Hood's  army,  lies  within  the  range  of  our  guns.  The  city  baa  four 
railroad  military  coraniunioitions.  The  road  to  Chattiinooga  is  held 
by  our  forces.  The  road  to  Augusta  has  been  destroyed  by  General 
Sherman,  throughout  a  tlistmce  of  6fty  miles.  The  road  to  Mont- 
gomery, in  Alabama,  has  been  effectually  broken  at  Opelika.  The 
road  leading  to  Macon  alone  remains.  It  is  probable  that  it  will 
not  escape  the  attention  of  Genend  Sherman, 

r  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  General  Grant  in  front  of 
Petersburg.  His  army  is  in  excellent  condition.  While  lie  has  no 
fear  that  the  enemy  will  attempt  to  assail  him,  he  is  at  the  same  time 
neither  idle  nor  embarrassed  concerning  a  plan  of  operations.  The 
insui^nt  riiicliiig  force  which  lately  visited  Maryland  retired  up 
the  valley  before  GenerrtI  Wright.  He  returned  to  his  camp  near 
Georgetown.  Tho  enemy  then  retraced  their  steps,  and  are  now 
again  advancing  towards  Harper's  Ferry.  Our  military  authorities 
are  on  the  alert. 

The  insurgent  political  agenta,  Clay  ami  Holcomb,  who,  as  I 
wrote  you  last  week,  had  appeared  in  Canada,  attempting  to  practise 
upon  the  American  people  by  protestations  of  a  readiucsa  on  the 
part  of  the  insurgents  at  Richmond  to  make  peace' on  compatible 
terms,  were  last  week  brought  directly  to  an  explanation,  which  re- 
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salted  In  showing  to  the  whole  world,  what  was  already  well  under- 
stood here,  that  the  rebel  military  cabal  indulges  no*  thought  of 
peace,  except  through  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  ?  Propositions  for  peace  must  come,  not  through  the 
conspirator's  council  chamber,  but  behind  it. 

July  28,  1864.  —  Now,  when  General  Sherman  has  Atlanta  under 
his  guns,  when  General  Grant  commands  the  avenues  to  the  so- 
called  insurgent  capital,  and  when  the  nation's  credit  is  reviving 
under  the  fiscal  conduct  of  Mr.  Fessenden,  it  excites  a  smile  to  read 
in  your  despatch  that  the  latest  telegraphic  advices  you  have  con- 
cerning affairs  at  home,  were  that  our  army  was  harmless  at  Peters- 
burg ;  that  Sherman,  with  a  starving  army,  had  been  repulsed  on 
his  march  into  Georgia  ;  and  that  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Chase  had 
unfavorably  affected  American  securities. 

Augvst  1,  1864.  —  Vigorous  activity  has  been  displayed  in  the 
campaign,  but  no  great  change  in  the  military  situation  has  occun*ed 
since  my  last  notice  thereof.  The  insurgent  expeditionary  force 
which  visited  Maryland  a  short  time  ago,  then  retired  before  our 
pursuit  into  the  valley,  and  again  assumed  the  aggressive  when  the 
chase  was  relinquished,  have  during  the  last  week  been  oper- 
ating on  the  south  side  of  the  upper  Potomac,  west  of  Harper's 
Fen-y.  On  the  29th  a  cavalry  detachment  of  that  force,  400  or  500 
strong,  marched  into  Chambersburg,  burned  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  town,  and  then  made  their  'escape  before  a  government 
force,  under  command  of  General  Averill.  Measures  have  been 
taken  to  repel  any  further  incursions  without  weakening  our  army 
on  the  James  River. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  ultimo  Lieutenant-General  Grant, 
by  way  of  diverting  the  enemy,  sent  a  column,  under  Major-General 
Hancock,  across  the  James,  and  took  possession  of  Malvern  Hill; 
an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  he  drove  three  insurgent  brigades 
from  an  intrenched  position,  captured  four  guns  and  many  prison- 
ers, without  any  serious  loss.  On  the  night  of  the  29th  this  column 
returned  to  their  accustomed  position  unobserved  by  the  enemy.  On 
the  morning  of  the  30th  the  mine  which  had  been  prepared  under 
the  portion  of  the  enemy's  fortifications,  in  the  centre  of  the  cir- 
cumvallation  of  Petersburg,  was  exploded,  and  thereupon  an  assault 
was  made  over  the  breach  produced  by  the  explosion.  The  breach 
and  a  considerable  length  of  parapet  on  the  rights  together  with  a 
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300  pi-iso*^^ 


fort  in  front,  were  taken  and  held  by  our  forces.  Some  300  piii 
era  were  captufed,  and  a  lai^  portion  of  a  South  Carolina  regiment 
were  buried  under  the  d^bria  of  the  explosion  ;  but  the  assault 
apoa  the  main  line  failed  with  considerable,  though  not  very  great, 
loss. 

No  important  event  haa  occurred  at  Atlanta  since  the  battle  of 
the  22d.  in  wliich  it  now  appears  that  our  army,  although  surprised, 
as  I  hiive  before  reported,  was  completely  triumphant,  yet  the 
enemy,  nevertlieiess,  for  a  brief  space,  claimed  a  victory. 

I  Auguit  8,  1864.  —  The  military  campaign  has,  as  a  whole,  been 
very  successful;  but  it  haa  also  been  attended  by  disappointments, 
accidents,  and  reverses,  It  haa  not  yet  ended,  and  it  either  is,  or 
to  the  public  mind  aeema  to  be,  alarmingly  protracted.  Judging 
I  from  the  language  of  the  press  and  of  those  who  engage  in  debates, 
one  might  well  believe  that  the  people  are  deeply  despondent,  that 
their  resolution  is  failing,  and  that  new  and  menacing  distractions 
are  imminent.  I  am  not  altogether  able  to  dispel  this  popular 
gloom  from  the  region  of  my  own  mind.  Nevertheless,  1  think  it 
wise  to  recnember  that  the  country  is  in  tliat  peculiar  state  of  agita- 
tion which  ia  imeparahle  from  tlie  canvass  preliminary  to  a  presi- 
dential  election  —  that  all   the   faculties  of   the   public  mind  are 

I  necessarily  wrnnght  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  and,  owing  to 
the  gravitv  of  affairs,  a  higher  pitch  than  they  ever  attained  before. 
Misconception  and  exa^eration  color  every  opinion  on  evei-y  sub- 
ject, and  individuals  and  miiaaes  are  thrown  into  that  political  con- 
dition wherein  faction  ia  so  often  allowed  to  begin  the  work  of 
anarchy.  1  hear  alarms  on  all  sides,  but  as  yet  I  hear  of  no  formi- 
dable movements  of  disorganization.  In  such  a  case  I  sh<iuld 
de8(«ir  fur  the  safety  of  free  govenmient  among  any  other  peo|ile. 
The  American  people  are  peculiarly  intelligent,  thoughtful,  and 
virtuous,  iind  the  conditions  of  their  life  are  especially  favorable. 
We  may  surely  place  much  reliance  on  the  force  of  habit  among 
Boch  a  people.  They  have  reslated  violent  revolutionary  tendencies 
and  stringent  reactionary  interests  for  three  years  with  so  much 
prudence  and  sagacity,  that  I  think  it  reasonable  to  expect  that 
they  will  preserve  their  proper  temper  when  they  provide,  in  a  con- 
stitutional manner,  for  the  continuance  of  the  government,  which  it 
ia  ab8r>lniely  certain  that  in  their  thoughtful  seasons  they  hold  nt 
its  inestimable  worth.     If  tbey  can  do  this,  there  is  no  i-eason  to 
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apprehend  that  they  will  be  unable  to  carry  this  painful  civil  war 
to  a  safe  conclusion.  The  advantages  of  resources  and  means,  as 
well  as  the  logic  of  reason  and  morals,  are  in  their  favor.  ^The 
course  of  events  is  liable  to  be  much  affected  by  vicissitudes,  and 
these  are  not  to  be  expected  to  be  divided  between  the  parties  dis- 
proportionately to  their  relative  advantages  and  merits. 

August  9,  1864.  —  The  failure  of  our  assault  upon  the  fortifica- 
tions at  Petersburg,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  military  sum- 
mary, proved  to  be  more  complete  and  more  disastrous  than  I  had 
then  learned.  We  rebiined  none  of  the  ground  gained,  and  our  loss 
was  3,500  men,  which  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  enemy.  The 
result  protracts  the  siege,  but  is  not  otherwise  discouraging.  The 
enemy  recently  sprang  a  mine  in  front  of  our  works,  but  absolutely 
without  effect. 

You  will  find  in  the  public  papers  very  full  reports  of  the  opera- 
tions of  General  Sherman.  They  have  been  eminently  successful 
and  very  injurious  to  the  enemy.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  a 
consummation  of  the  siege  of  Atlanta  in  a  few  days.  Our  cavalry 
nave  met  with  severe  losses  in  cutting  off  the  military  communica- 
tions of  the  insurgents,  but  it  is  understood  that  these  losses  are 
counterbalanced  by  the  strategic  advantages  gained. 

The  public  mind  has  been  kept  highly  excited  by  the  recent 
movements  of  the  insurgent  column  which  lately  visited  Maryland. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  their  operations  have  been  chiefly 
cavalry  movements,  and  that  the  damage  they  have  done  is  confined 
to  the  destruction  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Chambersburg. 
What  is  believed  an  adequate  force  is  now  advancing  against  the 
enemy  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  under  command  of  General  Sheri- 
dan. There  is  at  least  a  significant  cessation  of  the  aggressive  oper- 
ations of  the  insurgents  in  that  quarter,  and  at  the  moment  I  am 
writing  we  have  official  information  that  the  force  which  destroyed 
Chambersburg  has  already  been,  in  effect,  destroyed. 

We  have  information,  through  the  insurrectionary  press,  that 
Admiral  Farragut,  after  a  successful  naval  battle  in  the  bay  of 
Mobile,  has  passed  the  two  lower  insurgent  forts  and  gone  up 
to  that  city.  We  expect  decisive  news  from  that  quarter  without 
delay. 

Atiguat  15,  1864.  —  The  insurgent  force  which,  under  command 
of  Early,  threatened  Washington  and  Baltimore  in  July,  and  then 
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retii-ed  across  the  Potomac,  is  still  in  the  lower  piirt  of  the 
near  Gritftoii,  One  di-tiiL-hment  of  it.  as  joa  huve  been  alre:i(ly 
iufovned,  wsis  defeated  by  General  Kelly  at  New  Creek,  nnd  subse- 
quently another  was  routed  with  severe  loss  by  General  Averill. 
Since  that  time  hostile  forces  are  nnderstood  to  have  bepu  concen- 
trating and  retiring  up  the  valley  before  the  pursuit  of  the  Union 
column,  now  under  command  of  M.ijor-General  Sheridan,  We  are 
informed  tliiit  conaiderable  reinforcements  h&ve  been  sent  down  to 
Eurly  by  Lee  from  liis  army  in  Petersburg.  In  cnnsequence  of  this 
mfasuri,  the  colnmn  of  Major- General  Sheridan  has  been  materi- 
ally strengthened,  and  we  may  expect  soon  to  hear  of  a  serious 
collision  in  the  valley.  Profound  silence  prevails  in  regard  to  the 
operations  at  Petersburg. 

The  siege  of  Athinbi  has,  during  the  last  week,  been  attended  by 
no  startling  incident. 

We  have  not  yet  received  any  official  reports  of  the  movement 
against  Mobile.  Newspaper  statements  of  the  7th  instant,  at  New 
Orleans,  represent  the  naval  engagement  to  have  been  very  brilliant 
and  successful.  They  cay  that  our  fleet  had  passed  the  insurgent 
line  ot  obstructions  in  the  bay,  and  would  proceed  to  cross  the  bar 
in  front  of  tlie  city.  Richmond  papers  give  reports  from  Mobile 
on  the  9th  instant.  They  are  silent  concerning  operations  there 
after  the  naval  conflict  in  which  Admiral  Farragiit  passed  the 
forts. 

Mitjor-General  Canby  h»s,  for  strategic  reasons,  withdrawn  our 
fences  from  Brownsville,  and  the  blockade  of  that  port  has  been  rees- 
tablished. 

A  new  piratical  vessel  named  the  Tallahassee  biis  appeared  off 
the  coast  of  New  York,  and  committed  a  series  of  vexatious  depre- 
dations. She  is  said  to  bo  an  Engiisii-binlt  vessel,  and  is  supposed 
t4>  have  been  armed  at  Bermuiia.  I  wait  for  definite  information 
of  these  points,  to  di-tei'ioine  whether  there  is  occasion  for  repre- 
sentations to  her  Majesty's  government  concerning  the  Tallahassee. 
Notwithstanding  a  seeming  decline  of  public  spirit  duiing  Ihe  politi- 
cal canvass,  recruiting  has  been  resumed,  and  ia  earned  on  with 
considerable 


The  Alabama,  or  200,  was  built,  manned,  and  armed  by   British 
subjects  to  commit  piracies  ag.iinat  the  United  States.    She  has  been 
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pursuing  this  course  of  piracy  two  years.  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, condemning  the  enterprise,  allege  their  exemption  from 
responsibility  on  the  ground  that  they  exerted  themselves,  in  good 
faith,  but  ineffectually,  to  prevent  it.  The  Kearsarge,  Captain 
Winslow,  finds  the  Alabama  on  the  high  seas  —  engages  and  sends 
her  to  the  bottom.  The  Deerhound,  belonging  to  the  royal  yacht 
jissociation,  and  by  authority  of  law  carrying  the  British  naval 
ensign,  intervenes  to  save  a  number  of  drowning  men  of  the 
Alilbam}^  with  the  consent  of  the  Kearsarge,  and  having  rescued 
'  them  from  the  waves,  without  making  any  explanations,  makes 
bciste  to  convey  them  from  the  scene  of  the  action,  and  tp  place 
them  in  safety  on  the  British  shores.  And  he  confesses  that  in 
doing  so  he  wjis  actuated  by  a  desire  to  withdraw  them  from  the 
presence  of  the  conquering  vessel. 

The  President  is  surprised  that  her  Majesty's  government  do  not 
find  in  these  proceedings  of  the  owner  of  the  Deerhound  cause  of 
severe  censure  and  regret. 

Leaving  all  the  other  circumstances  of  that  strange  transaction 
out  of  view  as  being  debatable  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  ground  in 
the  case,  as  it  is  thus  presented,  for  grave  remonstrance  with  her 
Majesty's  government. 

This  government  and  the  whole  American  people  are  justly  so 
full  of  admiration  and  gratitude  to  Captain  Winslow,  that  they  will 
excuse  almost  any  error  of  judgment  on  his  part  that  proceeds  from 
magnanimity.  Nevertheless,  I  ho^e  that  he  has  not  released  the 
pirates  you  have  named,  or  any  other  of  the  pirates  he  has  cap- 
tured. 

The  insurgents  refuse  to  recognize  negro  soldiers,  when  captured, 
as  entitled  to  the  customary  privileges  of  prisoners  of  war;  hence 
has  resulted  an  absolute  obstrdction  of  all  exchanges.  Thousands  of 
our  citizens  are  languishing  in  the  prisons  of  the  traitors. 

Avgust  22,  1864.  —  The  military  immobility  which  had  begun  to 
wear  upon  the  public  mind  has  recently  given  way.  Activity 
again  appears,  although,  thus  far,  it  has  produced  no  decisive 
results. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  read  with  pride  and  satisfaction  the  details 
of  the  great  naval  engagement  in  Mobile  Bay.  The  restoration  of  the 
national  flag  over  Fort  Powell  gives  us  Grant's  passage,  while  the 
recapture  of  Fort  Gaines  marks  an  advance  in  the  work  of  restoring 
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her  witli  W^^^ 
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(be  Uaioa.  Protected  hj  tbeae  furtifiations,  together  i 
Uorgsn,  tbc  imorgenU  luul  nsilly  aude  na  denioBstntioa  towards 
tiie  creation  vi  a  naral  force.  Tbe  destraictioa  of  their  gnnboat 
Gaines,  and  the  tianWer  of  tbe  run  Teiin«aBep,  which  is  secured  to 
tJw  national  Krvioe,  hara  inaCenitlly  weakeued  tb«  eneta;.  We 
famra  that  tbe  sUge  uE  Fort  Murgsn  has  brgan,  aod  that  a  portion 
of  onr  fleet  ba«  aaaailed  thti  bind  fortifications  which  sunoand  tbe 
city  of  Mobile. 

On  the  Math  aide  of  the  Jainca  River  Genend  Grant  has  sno^ess- 
tuliy  bejzed  and  he  now  tiolda  tbe  Weldoa  ruad  between  PetersbaTg 
and  Nin-tb  Carolina,  after  having  resisted  two  or  Uiree  fierce  as- 
aauita,  with  great  loss  to  the  insoi^iits.  Tlnrre  is  no  doabt  of  the 
bet  tliat  tbe  insargeuta  are  suffering  a  mnterial  rednclion  of  tbetr 
force  by  casoaltiea  and  by  desertions.  General  Grant  has  alreadj 
sent  to  tbe  Indiaii  campaign  a  regiment  of  enlisted  deserters  from 
tile  army  of  l.<ee. 

General  Sherman  still  prosecutes  bis  operations  ngalnst  the 
enemy  at  Atlanta  with  unabHted  confidence.  We  have  official 
reports  that  his  cavalry  have  cut  off  tbe  railioad  connection  between 
that  place  and  Macon. 

L(«  has  reinforced  Early,  and  he  has  thereupon  moved  down  the 
valley  from  tbe  neighborhood  of  Strasburg  to  Winchester.  General 
Sheridan  has  retired  to  Cbarlestown,  and  ttie  upper  Potomac  thus 
again  becomes  a  theatre  of  war.  The  approach  of  a  draft  to  main- 
tain the  armies  at  their  full  strength  is  creating  much  uneasiness, 
and  tliis  uneasinees  speaks  out  tbi-ough  the  press.  On  the  other 
iianil,  it  is  true,  although  not  y*;t  generally  understood,  that  recruit- 
ing has  begun  in  good  earnest.  Later  returns  show  that  the  num- 
ber of  men  mustered  into  the  army  is  twelve  hundred  per  day,  an 
increase  of  ten-fold  per  day  since  the  proclamation  calling  for  rein- 
forcements was  issued. 

You  will  hardly  need  to  be  told  that  the  reports  published  of 
armistices,  pretended  changes  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  to  negotiate  with  the  inBurgi-nta,  wliieh  figure 
largely  in  the  political  canvaas,  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

.4ufli/«f  29. 1864.  — The  principal  military  events  ot  which  in- 
formation has  been  received  during  the  week  ure  the  capture  of 
Fort  Morgan,  and  the  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  re- 
cover pusseaaion   of   the  Peteivbui^   and    Weldon   ruilruad.     Tbe 
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assaalts  upon  our  forces  at  the  latter  point  were  made  with  energy, 
almost  with  desperation,  and  the  ensuing  battles  are  reported  to 
have  been  as  sanguinary  and  as  severely  contested  as  any  during 
the  war.  The  final  repulse  of  the  enemy,  however,  was  complete. 
This  result  is  regarded  as  a  decided  advantage  in  the  campaign. 

In  regard  to  the  capture  of  Fort  Morgan  the  mere  announcement 
of  that  important  success  in  the  Richmond  newspapers  is  the  only 
information  that  has  as  yet  been  received. 

September  5,  1864.  —  The  past  week  has  been  marked  by  im- 
portant military  successes.  Detailed  information  in  regard  to  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Morgan  has  been  received.  Six  hundred  prison- 
ers and  sixty  guns  were  taken.  The  entrances  to  Mobile  Bay  are 
now  in  our  possession,  rendering  the  blockade  effective  with  a  less 
number  of  vessels  than  heretofore,  and  enabling  the  naval  to  co- 
operate with  the  land  forces  in  any  attack  upon  the  city  itself. 

Atlanta  has  succumbed.  On  the  Ist  instant.  General  Sherman 
made  a  successful  attack  upon  the  enemy's  principal  line  of  cojn- 
munication.  Vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  regain  it.  A  severe 
and  general  engagement  followed,  resulting  successfully  to  our  arms. 
The  victorious  army  now  holds  the  city,  and  the  enemy,  weakened 
by  heavy  losses,  is  reported  to  be  retreating  southward.  As  a 
centre  of  railroad  communications,  and  a  depot  of  arms,  manufac- 
tures, and  supplies,  Atlanta  was  a  point  which  the  insurgents  have 
deemed  it  essentially  important  to  hold,  and  the  advantages  accru- 
ing from  its  capture  are  very  great.^ 

The  force  which  has  been  so  long  menacing  an  invasion  of  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania  from  the  Shenandoah  valley,  having  been 
confronted  and  checked  by  General  Sheridan,  is  retreating  in  the 
direction  of  Richmond.  General  Sheridan's  force  is  in  pursuit,  and 
some  captures  of  prisoners,  wagons,  and  supplies  have  already  been 
made. 

The  enlistments  under  the  recent  call  are  going  on,  not  only  sat- 
isfactorily but  with  constantly  increasing  rapidity,  and  the  rein- 
forcements thus  gained  are  daily  adding  to  the  effective  strength  of 
the  armies  in  the  field. 

September  17,  1864.  —  Your  private  note  of  the  19th  of  August, 
as  I  perceive,  was  written  under  the  influence  of  wearisome  waiting 
for  good  news. 

1  S«6  Mr.  Seward's  speech  on  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  post,  page  491. 
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Well,  before  this  time  you  ^  have  been  relieved.  Admiral  Farra- 
gut  has  demonstrated  the  national  strength  and  energy  at  Mobile. 
Sherman  has  consummated  his  campaign,  and  established  the  power 
of  the  Union,  if  not  its  authority,  in  Georgia.  The  political  in- 
trigues at  Niagara  have  exploded  at  Chicago,  to  the  undoubted  edi* 
fication  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  The  reinforcement 
of  the  armies  is  all  that  is  desired.  Peace  is  certainly  three  years 
and  three  months  nearer  than  it  was  when  the  war  began,  and 
political  movements  on  both  sides  of  the  line  indicate  a  rational  con- 
viction that  peace  must  come  soon  as  a  fruit  of  the  sacrifices  already 
made,  and  that  when  it  shall  have  come  it  will  be  attended  by  the 
firm  reestablish  men  t  of  the  Union. 

September  19^  ISdi. —  Your  despatch  of  the  1st  of  September 
has  been  received.  At  the  time  it  was  written  there  was  apparent 
reason  for  apprehending  that  our  country  was  becoming  willing,  if 
not  to  forego,  at  least  to  hazard  the  vital  interest  of  national  in- 
tegrity in  its  impatience  for  an  end  of  the  civil  war.  The  public 
mind  here  was  at  that  time  very  despondent.  A  complex  campaign, 
which  had  been  expected  to  be  easy  as  well  as  short,  sharp,  and 
decisive,  had  proved  to  be  laborious,  long,  and  sanguinary^  without 
assurance  of  favorable  result. 

A  presidential  canvass  was  bringing  apparently  into  one  compact 
and  efficient  organization  not  only  all  that  portion  of  the  people 
whiifh,  although  loyal  in  its  desires  and  purposes,  opposes  the  ad- 
ministration upon  questions  of  administrative  policy,  but  also  all 
the  disaffected  and  disloyal  citizens,  who,  from  any  perverseness  of 
judgment,  of  conscience,  or  of  sympathy,  are  willing,  directly  or 
indin-ctly,  to  lend  aid  to  the  insurgents.  The.  inevitable  conflict 
between  ra<licali8m  and  conservatism  broadly  revealed  itself  in  the 
popular  mass,  upon  which  the  executive  government  necessarily 
depends  for  political  support,  and  personal  ambitions,  preferences, 
and  prejudices  cooperated,  threatening  ruinous  disoiganization. 
This  unfortunate  condition  of  things  culminated  in  the  last  days  of 
August.  The  ocean  no  longer  breaks  either  the  current  of  human 
intenjourse  or  that  of  human  sympathy.^  To  European  eyes  our 
affairs  wore  at  that  time  exactly  the  same  gloomy  and  portentous 
aspect  that  they  presented  to  our  own. 

>  Mr.  San  ford. 

*  The  AtUntic  cable  telegraph  was  completed. 
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But  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  although  I  suppose  it 
is  really  unnecessary  to  do  so,  that  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
things  which  I  have  thus  described  has  suddenly  changed,  and  that 
the  American  people  now  appear  to  be  as  resolute  and  as  confident 
as  on  the  29th  of  August  they  seemed  vacillating  and  despondent. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Morgan,  by  combined  land  and  naval  forces, 
came  as  a  cheerful  relief,  proving  that  the  war  was  being  prosecuted, 
not  only  with  perseverence,  but  with  prospect  of  success.  The  oppo- 
sition convention  at  Chicago  placed  their  candidates,  General  iMc- 
Clellan  and  Mr.  Pendleton,  before  tlve  people  distinctly  upon  the 
ground  that  the  military  defence  of  the  Union  had  failed,  and  had 
been  found  hopeless,  and  that  there  must  be  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, with  a  future  reference  to  an  ultimate  and  probably  imprac- 
ticable convention.  This  extraordinary  proceeding  Wiis  followed  by 
a  sudden  and  effective  revelation  that  the  platform  thus  adopted  by 
the  convention  at  Chicago  had  been  previously  framed  in  an  unlaw- 
ful intrigue  at  Niagara,  between  avowed  official  agents  of  the  rebels 
and  some  of  their  partisan  symp  ithizers  who  reside  within  our  own 
military  lines,  and  that  Britisli  enemies  of  the  United  States  were 
initiated  into  the  intrigue,  and  active  in  carrying  it  into  effect. 

In  the  same  conjumtture  it  happily  appeared  that  volunteers  were 
coming  in  to  reinforce  the  army  as  fast  as  was  needful,  practically 
to  lighten  if  not  altogether  avert  the  necessity  for  a  draft.  Finally, 
General  Shernism  surprised  equally  the  enemy  and  the  whole  coun- 
try by  a  felicitous  strategetieal  stroke  with  which  he  captured 
Atlanta,  and  thus  achieved  the  great  object  of  that  part  of  the 
cam{>aign  which  had  been  wisely  assigned  to  him. 

Nor  ought  I  to  omit  that  the  public  credit,  so  long  cramped  and 
straitened  by  a  combination  of  timid  hoarders  and  sordid  speculators 
in  gold,  broke  loose,  and  adequate  subscriptions  were  freely  made 
for  the  government  loans. 

These  events  have  reinspired  the  public  mind  in  the  loyal  states, 
and  we  have  more  evidences  than  it  would  seem  wise  to  communicate 
that  the  insuiTectionarv  states  are  beginning  to  consider  with  seri- 
ousness the  question  of  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Union. 

At  the  moment  of  closing  the  mail  a  gratifying  despatch  comes 
to  my  hands  announcing  a  brilliant  victory  of  our  troops  at  Win- 
chester. 

September  20,  1864.  —  Your  despatch  of  the  18th  of  August  has 
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been  reoeivcd.  It  w  sccompaDied  bj  a  ropy  of  a  note  of  Esrl 
RumU,  wliicb  aaooances  a  aew  reguUtion  in  sdmiralty,  forbidding 
ah  tnasiKr  or  dunantling  of  belligerent  veasels  in  British  ports. 
The  Bobject  will  receive  due  consideration.  la  tlte  meiui  time  we 
b«ar  witb  mach  BSti«factiou  that  the  Georgia  hiis  been  captnred  by 
tbe  Niagara,  and  bus  arrived  as  a  prize  at  Hamptoo  Roads,  whence 
•be  proc4?«ded  to  Boston. 

September  24,  1864. — The  expectation  of  a  return  of  peace, 
which  von  describe  as  prevailing  in  Eiiglitnd,  is  equally  manifest 
berc,  bat  with  a  marked  difference  in  the  speculations  which  are 
raised  upon  H.  On  your  side  of  the  oce^n  it  seems  to  be  believed 
that  the  Union  is  to  be  dissevered.  On  this  side  it  is  bi_'lii:ved  even 
tnnn  confidently  than  heretofore  that  the  Union  wiil  be  effectaally 
IMMured.  It  is,  however,  only  just  to  acknowledge  thiit  this  in- 
iCWMi.i  of  public  conlidence  has  in  some  niensure  been  produced  by 
tbe  liite  Bucceiwes  of  the  national  arms  Hnd  by  the  developments  of 
thu  p'riitical  canvass.  It  will  be  iitt^restiiig  to  know  bow  far  they 
modify  public  opinion  when  they  become  known  there.  On  tbe 
22d  instint  Major-General  Sheridan  delivered  a  short  but  decisive 
attack  ugai I iBt  Early  nt  Flint  Hill,  in  tbe  Shenandoah  valley.  We 
have  not  yet  received  full  details ;  but  it  is  reported  with  mani- 
fest probability  that  the  result  leaves  Early's  lat^  force  quite 
powerless. 

September  26,  1864. —  Further  and  signal  suceeasea  have  been 
achieved  by  the  army  in  the  Shenandnah  valley  under  Geiiend 
Sheridan.  Following  up  his  victory  at  Opequan  Creek  wnd  Win- 
chester by  a  vifjorouB  pursuit  of  the  enemy  he  again  attacked  them 
on  the  22d  at  Fisher's  Hill,  and  drove  them  from  the  position  where 
they  had  intrenched  themselves  for  a  stand.  This  second  victory 
WRB  tiH  complete  in  its  results  as  the  preceding  one.  The  enemy 
lost  heavily  in  killed  and  wound-^.  Sixteen  guua  and  several  ihou- 
aand  prisoners  were  taken.  At  the  latest  advices  from  General 
Sheridan  he  wns  Btill  puraning  the  insurgents,  whose  retreat  is 
reported  to  be  nttemled  with  disorder  and  demoralization.     . 

These  victories  relieve  northern  Virginia  from  the  presence  of 
tbe  insurgent  army,  and  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  from  appre- 
liensioils  of  invasion.  They  may  also  be  expected  to  have  no  small 
inf1ui>nce  in  determining  the  piofiress  oE  military  events  iu  the 
vicinity  of  Petersburg  and  Uichiuund. 
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The  increase  of  public  confidence  is  illustrated  by  the  heavy  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  gold,  which,  during  the  past  week,  has  fallen 
nearly  thirty  per  cent. 

October  4,  1864.  —  The  plot  which  was  formed  by  evil-disposed 
refugees  in  Canada  to  seize  the  United  States  steamer  Michigan, 
and  with  that  means  to  release  the  prisoners  of  Johnson *s  Island, 
failed  in  its  execution.  No  serious  dangers  in  that  quarter  are 
apprehended.  The  Canadian  authorities  seem  to  have  acted  in  a  •  . 
friendly  and  honorable  manner. 

General  Sherman  perseveres  in  establishing  a  large  and  strong 
camp  at  Atlanta.  The  insurgent  Forrest  is  engaged  in  an  attempt 
to  break  the  General's  communications,  but  he  is  believed  to  have 
taken  effective  means  for  their  protection.  Some  free  intercourse 
has  been  had  between  him  and  citizens  of  Georgia  residing  within 
the  extended  lines  of  our  army.  This  is  the  only  foundation  there 
is  for  many  reports  of  negotiations  between  this  government  knd 
the  state  or  the  people  of  Georgia.  The  change  of  relations  they 
have  suffered  by  the  fall  of  Atlanta  is  yet  too  recent  to  have 
worked  a  lasting  influence  upon  their  sentiments.  No  new  mili- 
tary operations  have  occurred  in  that  state.  Jefferson  Davis  has 
repaired  to  Macon.  He  is  credibly  reported  to  be  very  censorious 
upon  Governor  Brown,  of  Georgia,  who  has  furloughed  the  Georgia 
militia.  The  militia  of  that  state  is  understood,  like  the  reserved 
force  in  other  insurgent  states,  to  consist  of  boys  under  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  of  men  over  the  age  of  fifty  years,  which  are  the  terras 
of  the  so-called  Confederate  conscription. 

Gold  is  now  reported  as  having  no  market  sales  in  the  insurgent 
states.  The  last  quotation  is  3,000  per  centum.  A  refugee  just 
arrived  from  Texas  tells  us  he  paid  $70  of  Confederate  currency  for 
one  of  gold. 

There  are  insurrectionary  or  guerilla  movements  in  Missouri,  but 
the  details  are  vague  and  unreliable.  On  the  29th  of  September, 
General  Sheridan  reported  that  he  had  pursued  Early's  retreating 
forces  through  Staunton  to  Port  Republic,  and  he  now  reports  that 
he  has  further  pursued  the  fugitive  force  through  Way nesbo rough. 
That  once  imposing  force  seems  to  have  been  effectually  routed  and 
dispersed.  General  Sheridan  thinks  that  the  destruction  of  stores 
at  Staunton  and  of  railway  communication  in  that  vicinity  will 
prove  very  injurious  to  the  enemy  at  Richmond. 
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Under  direction  of  MHJor-General  Butler,  Major-GeoenU  Oi^^ 
on  tlie  29tli  oE  September,  Ims  advKnced  sicrosa  tlie  James  Rjvtrr 
at  ChiLpiti'a  BlufT,  carried  u  strong  line  of  fortifications,  aud  taken 
sixteen  guns  and  many  prisoners.  Simultiineously,  Major-Oeneral 
Biriiey,  by  direction  of  Major-Gene  in  I  Butler,  advanced  from  Deep 
Bottom,  on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  aud  scattering  Uie  insur- 
gent fui-ces  before  him,  made  a  lodgment  iu  rebel  fortiii  cat  ions  six 
milas  from  Richmond. 

On  the  30th,  Major-General  AVarren,  under  direction  of  Major- 
Generat  Meade,  attacked  the  enemy's  eittreme  right  south  of  tlie 
Weldon  road,  while  at  the  same  time  Miijor-Geueral  Meade  made 
an  advance  from  the  centre  of  his  line  in  front  of  Petersbui^,  and 
carried  the  enemy's  wurks  at  Poplar  Grove,  near  to  I'etei-sburg, 
While  these  assaults  were  going  on,  the  enemy  twice  assaulted 
Major-General  Butler  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  was  effectually 
repulei'd.  It  ia  believed  that  these  movements  have  considerable 
strategical  signiHcaiice,  and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  they  tend  to 
increase  the  embarniasments  of  the  enemy  at  Richmond  and  to  pre- 
vent his  sending  reinforcements  to  Eiirly  in  the  valley  and  to  Hood 
iu  Georgia. 

October  10,  I86i.  — The  enemy,  on  the  7lh  instant,  attacked  our 
cavalry  on  the  right,  in  its  iidvanced  position  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  James,  dislodged  them,  and  captured  two  batteries  of  artillery. 
Major-General  Birney,  coming  up  with  an  adequate  force,  repelled 
the  assaults  with  severe  loss,  and  reoovered  the  position  which  be 
still  holds,  within  four  miles  of  Richmond.  No  change  has  occurred 
on  the  left  of  our  line  fronting  Petersburg, 

In  Georgia,  the  enemy,  under  command  of  Hood,  have  marched 
norihward,  intending  to  flank  the  army  of  the  Cumberland. 
Forrest  cooperates  with  HiKid.  Thus  far  the  enemy  have  gained 
no  aiivnntages,  and  Majot^General  Sherman  writes  without  appie- 
hension  of  danger. 

Tlie  elicmy's  forces,  which  repulsed  General  Banks  on  tlie  Red 
River,  have  advanced,  under  Price,  into  Missouri.  Major-Genenil 
Mower  has  gone  up  the  Mississippi  from  Memphis  to  reinforce 
Major-General  Roaeurans.  Major-General  Steele  is  reported  to  be 
moving  up  behind  the  enemy's  column.  But  the  plans  of  the  bellig- 
eit>nts  are  not  yet  develo{)ed. 

October  18,  1864.  —  The  defeat  of  the  insurgenta  in  Georgia, 
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crowned  by  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  seems  to  have  worked  a 
change  in  their  plan  of  operations.  Hood  moved  his  forces  forward, 
with  the  cooperation  of  Wheeler  and  Forrest,  to  break  Major-Gen- 
eral  Sherman  s  communications  with  his  base  at  Nashville.  That 
commander,  who  was  well  understood  here  to  be  exercising  his 
usual  vigilance,  now  reports  that  Hood,  after  having  struck  the 
railroad  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dalton  and  Resaca,  has  fallen  back 
before  our  forces,  and  without  accepting  battle  has  abandoned  his 
projected  plan  of  operations,  f  lie  communications  have  not  been 
seriously  impaired.  Hood's  retreat  is  understood  to  be  in  a  south- 
westerly direction. 

Major-General  Sheridan  on  the  7th  of  October  began  a  with- 
drawal of  his  forces  from  Port  Republic  down  the  Shenandoah 
valley  towards  Front  Royal.  On  the  8th,  a  large  force  of  insurgent 
cavalry  attacked  his  rear ;  a  battle  ensued,  which  resulted  in  a  deci- 
sive victory  in  our  favor.  We  captured  eleven  guns  with  complete 
equipment,  and  also  three  hundred  prisoners.  In  the  whole,  thirty- 
six  guns  have  been  taken  from  Early's  army,  which  is  believed  to 
be  more  than  half  of  its  complement  of  artillery.  Major-General 
Sheridan  destroyed  the  supplies  of  food  and  forage  throughout  the 
whole  valley,  and  he  is  now  coming  into  direct  communicatiim  by 
railroad  with  Washington.  Just  now  he  reports  that  the  insurgent 
army  in  the  valley  is  understood  to  have  passed  under  the  command 
of  Longstreet,  and  that  on  the  loth  it  reappeared  in  our  front  near 
Strasburg.  Major-General  Cook  being  in  advance  of  Sheridan's 
forces,  assaulted,  broke,  and  dispersed  the  enemy,  and  he  is  under- 
stood to  be  retiring  far  up  the  valley. 

The  defeat  of  Early  was  followed  by  new  guerilla  attacks  on  our 
military  lines.  A  train  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  was 
intercepted  by  the  outlaw  Mosby  between  Harper's  Ferry  and  Mar- 
tinsburg.  On  the  16th,  Mosby's  camp  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains was  surprised  and  his  artillery  was  captured,  together  with 
several  prisoners. 

The  enemy's  manoeuvres  in  Missouri  are  not  yet  fully  developed, 
but  our  reports  from  that  quarter  are  not  unsatisfactory. 

State  elections  were  held  hust  week  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Maryland.  In  the  two  former  states  the  results  were 
conspicuously  favorable  to  the  Union  cause.  Some  doubt  hangs  on 
the  result  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  but  our  latest  informa- 
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tioD  induces  a  belief  tlint  tliesu  states  also  lisive  givtin  their  support 
to  the  iidauDiatratioii.  I(  this  abail  prove  true  of  Maryland  tlie 
effL-ct  wiU  be  of  grfat  value,  aa  the  successful  vote  mtlfies  the  new 
CouHtitutiou,  wUicli  abolislies  slavery  in  that  state. 

October  24,  1864.  —  The  syizuie  by  iiisurgeuts  of  the  stcamtir 
^Chesapeake,  on  the  high  seas,  boiiud  from  New  York  to  I'ortlatid, 
is  familiar  to  you.  Thougii  the  vessel  was  ullimately  released,  the 
jwrpetiaiors  of  tbe  deed  escaped  punishment.  Bniiiie,  one  of  the 
leudei-s,  lias  since  found  his  way  to  Mavana,  and  with  other  eoiispir- 
atora  has  recently  seized,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  steam 
psicket  Roanoke,  which  pliA  between  that  place  and  New  York, 
and  carried  her  to  Bermuda,  but  not  receiving  the  hospitality 
which  was  expected  there,  the  vessel  was  tiiken  outside  the  port  and 
burned. 

On  Saturday,  the  ITth  of  September  last.  Lieu  ten  ant- Colonel  B. 
H.  Hill,  acting  assistant  provost  marshal  general  of  Michigan,  was 
advised  by  a  jK'rson  from  Canada  that  a  pitrty  Wiia  to  be  sent  from 
Windsor,  o[i  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Detroit  River,  opposite 
Detroit,  to  a  point  within  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  for 
hostile  purposes. 

On  Sunday  evening,  the  18tb  of  September,  a  man  came  on  board 
the  Philo  Pfti-sons,  while  she  Wiis  lying  at  the  dock  in  Detroit,  and 
requested  the  cleik,  Mr.  Walter  T.  Ashley,  who  is  pitrt  owner  of 
the  Parsons,  to  call  at  Sandwich,  on  the  Canada  shore,  three  miles 
below  Detroit,  to  receive  him  and  a  party  of  friends,  who  wiulied  to 
go  to  Kelly's  Island,  about  eleven  miles  from  Sandusky,  alleging 
that  one  of  tlieni  wjis  lame  and  could  not  well  cross  the  ferry.  The 
Philo  Parsons  saildd  tbe  next  morning  at  8  o'clock,  with  about 
forty  passengers.  Tbe  person  referred  to  above,  as  having  engaged 
a  passage  for  himself  and  party,  appeai-ed  immediately  afterwards, 
and  at  his  n-qnest  the  steamer  called  at  Sandwich,  where  his  friends, 
four  in  number,  came  on  board.  At  Maiden,  on  the  Canada  side, 
where  the  steamer  always  stops,  about  twenty  miles  below  Detroit  and 
near  the  point  where  the  Detroit  River  empties  into  the  lake,  about 
twenty  more  men  came  on  board.  Tlie  number  not  being  unusual, 
excited  no  suspicion.  The  only  baggige  of  the  parly  was  an  old- 
fasbioned  trunk,  tied  with  rope,  and  which  was  aft«rward8  ascer- 
tained to  contain  revolvers  and  large  hatchets  or  hand-axes.  The 
steamer  continued  on  her  coui'se,  and  made  her  usual  landings  at 
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North  Bass,  Middle  Bass,  and  South  Bass  islands  —  the  latter 
being  better  known  as  Put-in-Bay  Island.  These  islands  are  nearly 
north  of  Sandusky,  and  about  twenty  miles  distant.  They  all  be- 
long to  the  United  States,  and  are  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Cap- 
tiiin  Atwood,  the  captain  of  the  steamer,  left  her  at  Middle  Bass 
Island,  where  his  family  reside.  Having  made  these  landings,  the 
steamer  went  on  her  course  to  Kelly's  Island,  about  seven  miles 
further  on,  and  made  her  usual  landing  there.  Here  four  men 
got  on  board,  all  apparently  belonging  to  the  same  party,  and  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  one,  who  was  seen  among  them  after  the 
capture  of  the  steamer,  had  been  several  days  on  the  island,  visit- 
ing the  inhabitants  and  pretending  to  be  an  agent  for  the  sale  of 
sewing-machines. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Kelly's  Island,  and  while  she  was  directly 
on  her  course  for  Sandusky,  the  Philo  Parsons  was  seized  by  the 
party  who  had  got  on  board  at  Sandwich  and  Maiden,  and  was 
headed  to  the  eastward  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  she  was  turned 
back  to  Middle  Bass  Island  for  fuel,  the  leader  of  the  party  having 
ascertained  from  the  mate  and  engineer  that  there  was  not  enough 
to  run  many  hours.  Soon  after  the  Philo  Pai-sons  reached  Middle 
Bass  Island,  and  while  she  was  taking  in  wood,  the  steamer  Island 
Queen,  which  performs  daily  trips  from  the  Bass  Islands  to  San- 
dusky and  back,  came  alongside  and  was  immediately  seized.  The 
engineer  of  the  Island  Quei»n,  without  giving  any  provocation,  was 
shot  in  the  face.  The  ball  entert^d  his  cheek  and  passed  out  near 
the  ear.  One  person  was  cut  in  the  head  with  a  hatchet  and  bled 
profusely.  Several  other  persons  were  knocked  down,  and  a  large 
number  were  struck  with  the  butt-ends  of  pistols  and  with  hatchets, 
and  some  ten  or  a  dozen  shots  were  fired.  The  passengers  on 
both  boats  were  landed  at  Middle  Bass,  with  a  part  of  their 
baggjige. 

After  getting  a  supply  of  fuel,  the  Philo  Parsons  ran  out  into  the 
lake,  towing  the  Island  Queen.  At  the  distance  of  about  five  miles 
according  to  one  statement,  and  at  a  smaller  distance  according  to 
others,  the  Island  Queen  was  scuttled  by  cutting  her  supply-pipe 
and  was  sent  adrift.  Before  filling  she  drifted  on  a  shoal,  and  was 
gotten  off  a  few  days  afterwards,  having  been  plundered  by  the 
party  who  had  seized  her. 

After  the  Island  Queen  had  been  scuttled,  the  Philo  Parsons 
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stonti  for  Sandusky  barbor,  anil  was  turned  about  and  iteered  t 
Mulden,  where  she  arrived  between  4  and  5  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
morning,  the  20th  of  September.  A  few  miles  above  Maiden,  a 
yawl  bunt  Inad  of  plunder  was  sent  ashore  on  the  Oauadi»n  aide  of 
the  Detroit  Uiver.  At  Fighting  Island,  some  six  miles  above, 
the  crews  of  both  steamers  wern  hinded. 

The  Philo  ParHons  arrived  at  SandwiLih  at  about  8  o'dock  tile 
same  morning,  and  a  pianoforte  belonging  to  her,  a  number  of 
trucks,  and  the  cabin  furniture  were  put  ashore  at  the  il'>ck,  where 
a  ctistoin-hoiise  officer  nlmost  immediately  appeared.  Site  was  then 
scuttled,  by  cutting  her  injection-pipes,  and  cast  off.  Sh«  partially 
tilled,  but  WHS  taken  possession  of  a  few  hours  afterwai'di  by  the 
mate,  who  had  come  in  a  small  steamer  (the  Pearl)  from  Eciis^, 
who  had  her  towed  to  Detroit, 

The  primary  object  in  capturing  thean  steamers  was  c<mfpsBedly 
to  release  the  iiisurgfot  officers  confined  on  Johnson's  Island. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  conspiracy  was  organized  and  set 
in  motion  by  prominent  insurgents,  who  have  for  some  time  past 
been  residing  in  Canada  for  such  purposes.  Indeed,  this  Depart- 
ment has  proof  that  Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  has  acknowledged  that 
be  was  commissioned  and  provided  with  funds  to  cany  them  into 
effect,  and  had  interviews  with  conspicuous  members  of  the  gang 
just  before  the  steamers  were  captured. 

I  had  just  prepared  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  transaction 
on  Ijake  Erie,  when  information  of  a  new  and  equally  desperate 
outrage  on  another  part  of  the  border  reached  this  Department.  A 
band,  said  to  consist  of  twenty-five  desperate  men,  chuidestiuely 
armed,  crossed  the  frontier  and  proceeded  in  several  small  parties, 
by  stage-coach,  to  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  in  the  customary  way  of 
travellers.  At  a  concerted  time  they  raised  a  scene  of  terror  in  that 
peaceful  town,  and  broke  into  board iug-house-s  and  other  buildings 
and  carried  off  large  amounts  of  treasure,  said  to  be  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  together  with  other  vahmble 
property.  As  Boon  na  the  people  recovered  from  their  surprise,  they 
arose  and  hotly  pursued  the  felons,  who  sought  safety  by  returning 
on  stolen  horses  across  the  frontier  into  Canada.  The  Canadian 
municipal  agents  seem  to  have  cooperated  with  the  pursuers  from 
Vermont  with  alacrity  and  diligence.     Twelve  of  the  robbers  were 
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arrested,  stripped  of  their  plunder,  and  taken  into  custody  by  the 
Canadian  au  1 1  tor i ties. ^ 

It  is  now  my  duty  to  instruct  you  to  give  notice  to  Earl  Russell, 
in  conformity  with  the  treaty  reservation  of  that  right,  that,  at  the 
expiration  of  six  months  after  you  shall  have  made  this  communi- 
cation, the  United  States  will  deem  themselves  at  liberty  to  increase 
the  naval  armament  upon  the  lakes,  if,  in  their  judgment,  the  con- 
dition of  aflfaii's  in  that  quarter  shall  require  it. 

October  24,  1864.  —  The  marked  military  event  of  the  last  week 
wjis  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  on  the 
19th  instant.  It  began  during  General  Sheridan's  absence  from  his 
command  on  a  visit  to  the  War  Department  here.  Longstreet 
had  been  reinforced  by  12,000  men.  He  surprised  and  assaulted 
Sheridan *s  army  in  its  camp  near  Strasburg  at  the  break  of  day, 
broke  and  pushed  it  back  fou^  miles,  with  a  capture  of  800  or  1,000 
men  and  twenty-four  guns.  Sheridan  was  returning  to  the  army, 
and  at  Winchester  met  the  news  of  this  disaster.  He  pushed 
rapidly  forward,  reorganized  his  columns,  and  established  anew  and 
perfect  line  of  battle,  attacked  the  enemy,  in  three  hours  turned  the 
defeat  into  a  victory,  driving  the  enemy  before  him  through  Stras- 
burg to  Mount  Jackson,  routing  them  and  putting  them  to  flight  in 
all  directions,  so  that  they  had  not  an  organized  regiment  left  on 
arriving  at  that  place.  Sheridan  took  back  the  twenty-four  guns 
which  had  been  lost,  adding  twenty-nine  to  the  number,  and  cap- 
tured 2,000  prisoners,  with  10  battle-flags.  The  pursuit  was  con- 
tinued on  the  20th,  with  the  capture  of  a  large  quantity  of  small- 
arms  and  much  camp  equipage,  including  300  wagons. 

I  know  not  whether  it  is  that  hope  is  derived  or  is  affected  to  be 
derived  by  the  insurgents  from  excitement  of  the  political  canvass 
in  the  loyal  states,  or  from  what  other  cause  —  the  fact,  however,  is 
observed  that  the  enemy  affect  to  be  confident  of  some  new  and 
great  success.  On  the  other  hand,  telegraphic  communication  is 
reestablished  through  General  Sherman's  line  to  Atlanta.  The 
enemy  is  in  retreat  before  him,  and  the  military  situation  there  is 
regarded  as  satisfactory  and  cheering.  The  invaders  of  Missouri 
are  falling  back  before  General  Rosecrans,  and  endeavoring  to 
escape  the  pursuit  of  General  Steele.  The  situation  at  Richmond 
remains  unchanged.     The  election  in  Maryland  has  resulted  in  the 

^  Af  terwardfl  liberated  and  their  booty  restored  to  them. 
U 
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aduption  of  the  new  Constitution,  which  raises  eiglity  thoiisaiM 
slaves  to  the  conditinii  of  fivemen. 

A  letter'  from  the  pretended  Governor  of  Louisiana,  wliii-h  h;i8 
been  intercepted,  urges  the  emancipation  and  enrolment  of  negnjea 
ae  soldiers  in  tlie  insurgent  army,  and  the  "Richmond  Enquirer' 
now  openly  advocates  tliat  deapei'atc  policy.  On  the  other  h:ind, 
we  have  authentic  information  tliat  one  hundred  capture'd  Union 
colored  soldiers,  who  were  compulsorily  employed  at  work  on  the 
fur tificati nils  around  Danville,  rose  upon  their  guard,  disarmed 
them,  armed  themselves,  and  eCFeeted  their  escape  from  captivity. 
It  is  not  improhahle  that  we  are  reacliiiig  a  new  phase  of  this  ex- 
traordinary civil  wiir. 

November  21, 1864.  —  We  have  aatiafactory  information  that  the 
operations  of  the  rebel  Price  against  Missouri  have  failed,  and  that 
he  has  retired  southward  beyond  the  line  where  purauit  would  be 
consistent  with  the  stnitegy  of  our  commanders. 

The  brief  season  of  military  repose  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi 
seems  to  have  come  to  an  end.  Direct  communications  with  Major- 
Geiieral  Sherman  have  ceased.  We  hear  through  the  rebel  news- 
papers that  he  is  advancing  in  Georgia,  and  they  say  that  on  the 
17th  instant  he  was  at  Jonesboro.  General  Gillen  suffered  a  defeat 
at  tbe  hands  of  Breekenridge  in  east  Tennessee,  with  the  loss  of 
four  hundred  killed,  wounded,  and  nursing.  Hood  is  mancenvring 
in  Alabama,  on  the  borders  of  Tennessee  River;  but  the  coiumand- 
ing  general  in  that  region  thinks  himself  able  to  maintain  his  posi- 
tion in  Tennessee.  It  is  understood  that  at  least  one  column  of  the 
enemy's  force  which  has  so  long  been  operating  under  Early  in  the 
Shenandoah  valley  has  been  withdrawn  to  Richmond.  We  have 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  report  of  the  death  of  Major- 
General  Canbv,  which  fills  the  moruing  newspapers,  is  erroneous, 
as  I  pray  God  it  may  be. 

The  exigencies  of  civil  war  have  at  last  brought  the  treiisnnable 
cabal  at  Richmond  to  a  serious  debate  np'Ui  projxiaitions  for  arm- 
ing, and,  of  course,  emancipating  a  portion  of  the  slave  population. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  so  deeply  deprecated  irrepressibh^  conflict 
has  at  last  broken  out  in  the  very  seat  and  citadel  of  slavery  itself. 

November  29,  1864.  —  The  military  situntion  in  Shenandoah 
valley  remains  unchanged.  Tbe  same  is  true  of  the  siege  of  Rich- 
^L        moad.  ^^H 
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Oar  information  from  General  Sherman,  through  rebel  channels, 
is  that  he  has  advanced  in  a  track  covering  the  two  great  railroads 
beyond  Milledgeville  and  Macon,  thus  far  encountering  no  serious 
opposition. 

It  is  understood  that  the  rebels  in  Alabama  and  Tennessee  are 
designing  to  pursue  and  harass  Sherman.  Dispositions  have  been 
made  by  ijreneral  Thomas  for  such  an  emergency. 

The  rebel  Florida  was  sunk  in  Hampton  Roads.  No  commu- 
nications on  the  subject  of  her  capture  have  been  received  from 
Brazil. 

December  5,  1864.  —  Your  despatch  of  the  18th  of  November  has 
been  received.  It  presents  the  reflections  which  occurred  to  you 
while  awaiting  the  unknown  result  of  the  late  national  election. 
These  reflections  are  wise  and  just.  The  government  did  not  begin 
the  war,  but  waited  after  it  was  begun  for  a  clear  and  unmistakable 
position  of  self-defence.  Moreover,  the  government,  in  deference 
to  the  Constitution,  declined  to  give  to  this  defensive  war  the  char- 
acter of  an  aggressive  one  for  the  removal  of  slavery,  although 
it  well  knew  that  slavery  was  the  real  cause  of  the  rebellion.  The 
government,  pursuing  this  policy,  has  constantly  made  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Union  the  principal  object  of  its  military  operations. 
Nevertheless,  the  course  of  events  has  been  such  as  to  justify  the 
assumption,  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  war  is  a  principal  force  in  a 
popular  revolution  against  African  slavery.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  contest  the  people,  even  in  the  loyal  states,  were  by  no  means 
united,  much  less  were  they  unanimous  in  regarding  that  political 
revolution  as  necessary,  wise,  or  lawful.  Hitherto,  therefore,  our 
principal  danger  was  that  of  counter-revolution,  to  be  prosecuted  in 
the  interest  of  slavery  as  a  recognized  constituent  of  our  national 
system.  A  counter-revolution  was  plotted,  and  preparations  to 
some  extent  were  secretly  made  to  put  it  in  exe6ution.  We  have 
not  only  discovered  the  conspirators,  but  we  have  also  seized  arms 
and  munitions  which  they  have  gathered.  The  late  election 
brought  the  plot  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  and  their  decision 
has  rendered  its  execution  impossible.  Without  the  aid  of  counter- 
revolution the  rebellion  must  fail.  We  may  therefore  conclude 
that  the  country  has  safely  passed  the  turning-point  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  against  slavery,  and  that  henceforth  we  shall  see 
the  Union  rapidly  recovering  its  moral  strength  and  vigor. 
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ting  much  h^^^i 


Decemhir  <}.  iSG4,  —  The  inil<t»ry  eituatiou  is  estiting  i 
tereet.  Miijor-Geoei-al  Thomiis,  upon  whom  the  toiuluL-t  tif  opera- 
tions ID  Tentieftsee  baa  devolved  by  the  departure  of  Major-Genera t 
Sherman,  hiis  been,  during  the  hist  week,  withdrawing  his  forces 
from  advanced  points  of  ubserTstioii  to  the  lines  of  Nashrille,  writes 
that  on  tlie  30tb  day  of  November  the  enemy  attacked  Major- 
General  Schofiifid  at  Franklin,  and  wits  repulsed  with  a  loss  tu  the 
eiiemy  variously  stated  at  thirty  to  forty  fliigs,and  four  to  6ve  thou- 
sand men.  After  thus  defeiitiiig  the  enemy  Geiieial  Schofield  retired 
without  MTious  tnolestiition  to  the  defensive  pusltion  towards  which 
be  wiis  marching  when  the  interniptiun  occnnvd.  On  the  3d  in- 
stant tliere  was  skirmishiiig  on  the  Cuinbeiland  River  below  Nash- 
ville, at  first  with  adv^uitiigea  to  the  enemy,  but  in  the  end  the 
advaotikge  was  i-eversed. 

We  glean  frum  the  meagre  reports  of  the  insurgent  press  that 
Major-General  Sbermaii  is  ;ulvaucing,  as  yet  practicidly  unresisted, 
tuw»rds  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  mi.>&t  definite  account  ia  that  he 
was  on  the  30th  ultimo  at  or  on  the  borders  of  MiUen,  on  the 
Southern  or  Georgia  Central  railroad. 

AiTitirs  are  unchanged  in  front  of  Richmond.  It  is  understood 
that  Early  ts  at  hiat  sending  troops  up  the  valley    to  reinforce  Lee. 

Vecemhir  13,  1804. — The  military  situiition  is  best  describ.d  as 
being  one  of  intense  expectation.  Lieutenant-General  Grant  is 
engiiged  in  important  movements.  What  has  transpired  concerning 
these  movements  ia  the  marohiiig  of  General  Warren,  on  the  tith 
instant,  with  a  large  foree  directed  against  the  Weldon  niilioad. 
The  efiect  la  not  yet  known.  Oilier  munteuvres  of  tlie  forue  at 
Richmond  are  expected  without  dehty.  We  know  that  on  the  7th 
Major-General  Sherman  had  advanced  to  a  point  half-way  be- 
tween Milieu  and  the  Suvannsih  River.  Later  repirts  abound,  but 
they  are  not  reliable.  M;ij(.r-General  Thom^is  is  besieged  by  Hund, 
but  the  iifliciHl  ri-poi-ts  give  us  no  uneasiness  about  the  safety  of 
NashTille,  or  of  Kn"xville.  Important  events  may  soon  be  ex- 
[wcted  in  this  quarter.  Tiie  press  has  rumors,  which,  however,  are 
believed  to  be  groundless,  that  General  Fuater  and  Admiral  Dahl- 
gren  have  cut  the  railroad  connection  between  Charleston  and 
Saviinnah. 

The  intrigues  of  rebel  emissarii's,  promoted  daring  the  whole 
summer  and  autumn,  have  ripened  into  alarming  menaces  of  the 
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peace  of  the  Canada  border,  and  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  loyal 
states.  It  is  an  expensive  guerrilla  warfare  prosecuted  from  neutral 
ground,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  advance  the  insurrection  at  home  or 
increase  its  popularity  abroad. 

December  14,  1864.  —  I  have  just  received  information,  by  tele- 
graph, from  Montreal,  that  the  felons  who  proceeded  from  Canada 
into  Vermont  and  committed  the  crimes  of  robbery,  burglaiy,  and 
murder  at  St.  Albans,  in  that  state,  and  who  were  arrested  in 
Canada  upon  a  requisitidu  of  this  government,  under  the  tenth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  the  9th  of  August,  1842,  have  been  set  at 
hberty;  that  the  stolen  money  which  was  found  upon  them  has 
been  restored  to  them  ;  and  that  they  are  now  at  large  near  the 
border  of  the  United  States,  in  the  province  aforenamed. 

December  17,  1864.  —  You  direct  my  attention  to  the  articles  in 
which  the  presses  of  London  and  Paris  consoled  the  European  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States  for  their  reverse  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, by  spasmodic  predictions  of  the  failure  of  our  armies  in  the  val- 
ley of  Virginia,  at  Richmond,  in  Georgia,  in  Tennessee,  and  in  and 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  By  a  singular  coincidence  my  reading  of 
these  portentous  warnings  was  interrupted  by  the  electric  news 
that  in  a  larg«  degree  the  belligerent  forces  have  withdrawn  frofn 
the  Shenandoah  valley  ;  that  Major-General  Thomas,  on  the  16th 
inst^mt,  left  his  works  and  assaulted  the  besieging  army  under 
Hood,  and  in  battles  continuing  through  days,  defeated  and  routed 
it,  killing  and  wcmnding  a  yet  unestimated  number,  and  capturing 
fifty  gims,  as  many  flags,  and  certainly  more  than  five  thousand 
prisoners.  In  the  same  moment  came  the  agreeable  intelligence 
that  the  enemy  were  routed  and  driven  from  the  batteries  they  had 
planted  on  the  Cumberland,  on  the  northern  line  of  General 
Thomas'  communication  ;  that  General  Burbridge  had  got  into  the 
rear  of  Breckenridge  and  captured  Abingdon,  in  Virginia,  and 
defeated  the  enemy  at  Glades  Springs  and  at  Kingsport,  on  the 
Holston  River,  in  Tennessee.  General  Canby  reported  at  the  same 
mom«mt  the  success  of  two  expeditions  —  the  one  from  Memphis, 
which  destroyed  Hood's  communication  with  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
and  the  other  from  Baton  Rouge  towards  Mobile,  which  prevented 
all  attempts  to  supply  or  reinforce  Hood  from  that  place. 

Simultaneously  Major-General  Sherman  reports  that  he  has 
arrived  at  the  month  of  the  Ogeechee,  and  taken  Fort  McAllister, 
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with  ita  giirrison  and  armument;  of  twenty-one  gnna,  by  start 
Thus  he  has  fii-mly  planted  at  the  Oaaabaw  .Stmnd,  below  Savaanah, 
iQ  full  cooperation  with  the  laud  and  mival  forces;  thus  he  has 
invested  that  city  and  demanded  ita  surreuder.  A  well-appointed 
fleet  of  sixty-five  vessels,  carrying  six  hundred  guns,  attended  by  a 
coiipeiHtlng  army  under  Major- General  lintler,  departed  from 
Hampton  Roads  uu  the  13th  instant,  with  a  deatlnatiun  (  concealed 
by  Beal  upou  its  orders  )  which  will  probably  be  revealed  by  the 
telegi-iiph  before  the  departure  of  the  steamer  with  our  outgoing 
mail  from  Boston. 

The  pretended  rebel  house  of  representatives  have  passed  a  bill 
designed  to  force  the  slaves  iu  the  insurgent  states  to  fight  for  the 
eslablishment  of  an  empire  having  African  slavery  for  its  corner- 
stone. We  shall  see  whether  this  desperate  effort  improves  the 
coudition  of  the  insurgents.  The  "  Richmond  Enquirer"  ai^es  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  with  the  zeal  if  not  with  the  charity  of 
Wilberforce,  It  seems  now  to  be  a  question,  wlietlier  the  United 
States  armies  sbidl  effect  emancipation  under  the  President's  war 
proclamation,  or  Vii^inia  shall  abolish  slavery  to  baffle  the  United 
States  armies.  So  that  it  is  manifest  that  slavery  in  Virginia  must 
perish  in  any  cbse. 

December  19,  1864.  —  In  my  despatch  of  the  14th  instjint,  I 
informed  you  that  Coursol,  the  provincial  judge  at  Montreal,  had 
set  at  liberty  the  felons  who  committed  the  crimes  of  robbery  and 
murder  at  St.  Albans.  Subsequent  inf<irmation  confirms  the  fact, 
with  the  addition  that  the  money  stolen,  to  the  amount,  as  is  under- 
stood, of  ninety  thousand  dollars,  which  was  in  the  custody  of  the 
law,,  was  delivered  to  the  felons  by  the  police,  under  the  directioa 
of  the  same  judge,  and  that  thus  richly  furnishid  with  the  spoils  of 
oar  citizens,  they  were  conveyed  amid  popular  acclamations,  in 
sleighs  which  had  been  prepared  for  their  escape,  from  the  court- 
roomj  beyond  the  reach  of  fresh  pursuit;  that  the  discharge  of  the 
prisoners  was  placed  upon  technical  ground,  now  confessed  to  be 
erroneulis,  equally  in  law  and  in  fact;  that  when  new  warrants 
were  issued,  the  fiolice  were  dilatory  and  treacherous  intheexecu> 
tion  ;  and  that  all  efforts  for  the  recapture  of  the  culprits  have  thus 
far  been  unsuccessful.  It  is  Iwlieved  that  they  have  already  escaped 
from  Canada,  to  find  even  more  sure  protection  and  favor  in  Nova 
Sootia.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  these  proceedings  as  either 
legal,  just,  or  friendly  towards  the  United  States. 
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December  27,  1864.  —  On  the  night  of  the  20th  instant  the  ene- 
my, under  the  pressure  of  the  siege,  secretly  withdrew  from  Savan- 
uab,  and  Major-Greneral  Sherman  entered  the  city,  in  which  he  took 
eight  hundred  prisoners,  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  with  abundant 
ammunition,  three  steamers,  and  thirteen  locomotives,  one  hundred 
and  ninety  cars,  and  a  quantity  of  cotton,  variously  reported  at 
twenty-five  thousand  to  thirty -three  thousand  bales.  The  enemy 
blew  up  their  iron-clads  and  gunboats.  General  Foster,  cooperat- 
ing with  Sherman,  promptly  cleared  the  river  from  Tybee  to  the 
wharves,  and  Savannah  is  again  reposing  under  the  protection  of 
the  flag  of  the  Union.  The  enemy  escaped  across  the  river  and  the 
oauseways  which  lead  over  the  marshes  which  cover  its  northern 
bank«  It  is  believed  that  Greneral  Sherman's  army  will  not  remain 
inactive.  No  significant  military  movement  has  occurred  at  Rich- 
mond. 

The  combined  land  and  naval  expedition,  under  Major-Greneral 
Butler  and  Admiral  Porter,  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cape 
Fear  River,  but  the  weather  being  unfavorable  they  had  not,  at  the 
date  of  our  latest  advices,  been  able  to  operate. 

Silence  prevails  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  except  that 
Major-General  Sheridan  has  a  large  force  engaged  in  a  reconnois- 
sance  upon  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad  in  the  region  of 
Gordonsville. 

Major-General  Thomases  victory  at  Nashville  proves  the  most 
completely  succc^ful  field  triumph  of  the  war.  Virtually  he  de- 
stroyed half  the  enemy's  force,  and  captured  nearly  all  of  his  can- 
non. He  was  still  in  pursuit  of  Hood,  who  was  retreating  south- 
ward when  last  heard  from.  Thomas's  headquarters  are  at  Pulaski. 
There  he  has  just  destroyed  twenty  wagons  filled  with  ammunition, 
two  guns,  and  burned  ten  thousand  stand  of  small-arms.  Hood's 
means  of  transportation  are  wasted,  and  his  force  is  now  reduced 
to  fifteen  thousand,  exclusive  of  cavalry,  and  he  has  only  eight 
cannon. 

Stoneman's  expedition  on  the  border,  between  Tennessee  and 
Virginia,  seems  to  be  very  successful. 

Tlie  Canadian  authorities  have  become  watchful,  active,  and 
diligent,  and  raids  and  alarms  upon  the  frontier  have  suddenly 
ceased. 

0<mgress  hM  adjourned  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  the 
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people  are  joj-onaly  celebrating  them  ander  the  belief  that  tbe  solu- 
tion of  oTir  terrible  politioal  problem  ia  revealed,  altbongb  not  yet 
realized,  in  the  extinguiahment  of  ekTery  and  tbe  stability  of  tbe 
Union. 

Of  all  tbe  nations,  Great  RritAin  9eem8  to  us  the  last  t]iat  could 
justly  or  wisely  become,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  opponent  of  tbe 
Unit^  Stat44  in  a  civil  war  birgan  and  waged  and  peraiBt«d  in  by 
insurgentB  for  the  extenMoii  of  African  slavery. 

January  1,  1865. — The  Lmd  and  naval  expedition  delivered  its 
attack  on  the  24lb  and  2-Jth  nitiino.  The  dangerous  explosion  of 
tbe  pourder-sliip  was  accomplished  with  complete  success,  but  uliso- 
lately  without  effect.  The  naval  attack  on  Fort  Fisher  was  emi- 
nently vigorous.  About  four  thoiiaund  trr>o{)s  were  landed  safely, 
leaving  as  many  more  on  transports.  General  Wt-ilzel  made  a  recon- 
noissance,  which  satisfit^d  him  that  an  assault  ouid  not  be  wisely 
undertaken.  The  troops  i>n  shore  were  reembarked,  and  the  whole 
land  force  returned  to  tlie  James  River.  Rear-.Admiral  Porter, 
who  commanded  the  fleet,  seems  ni)t  to  have  been  convinced  that 
the  withdrawal  of  the  tmops  was  indispon3;ibly  necessary.  The 
fleet,  according  to  last  advices,  remains  at  the  mouth  of  tiie  Cape 
Fear  River.  Tbe  public  mind  is  disappointed,  but  not  seriously 
distnrlied. 

Exci'pt  in  regard  to  these  incidents,  the  news  of  tbe  past  week 
are  pleaniiig  echoes  of  the  capture  of  Savannah,  by  Sherman  ;  the 
rout  of  Hotid.  with  bis  flight  across  tbe  Tennessee  into  Alabama; 
the  deslnictinn  of  insurgent  communications  and  military  deposits 
in  eiisteni  Tennessee  and  southwestern  Virginia,  by  Burbridge;  a 
Bni'cessful  raid  from  Baton  Rouge  towards  Mobile ;  and  an  equally 
beneficial  recon nolssance  by  Sheridan  on  tbe  Orange  and  Alexan- 
dria railroad. 

We  are  looking  for  new  military  movements,  with  as  little  delay 
a»  the  variable  winter  weather  will  allow. 

Some  of  the  St.  Albans'  felons  have  been  captured  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Th<-  Canadian  authorities  are  active,  but  thus  far  there  baa 
been  no  delivery  o(  oQenders  to  us  for- punishment,  nor  have  any 
judicial  proceedings  been  instituted,  to  vindicate  British  sovereignty 
in  Canada. 

January  10,  1865.  —  Great  destruction  of  rebel  communications 
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has  been  accomplished  by  General  Grierson  in  Mississippi,  and  the 
insurgents  have  suffered  severe  loss  by  the  burning  of  their  store- 
houses at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  With  these  exceptions,  no 
important  military  movements  have  been  made  during  the  past 
wcfr'k.  Congress  resumed  its  labors  on  the  6th  instant.  The 
debates  are  temperate,  as  the  measures  discussed  are  grave. 

It  is  a  circumstance  of  much  significance  that  the  legislature  of 
Kentucky  is  earnestly  debating  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  parties 
divided  between  the  policy  of  immediate  abolition  and  that  of  grad- 
ual emancipation. 

January  16,  1865. —  We  learn  through  Richmond  that  Rear- 
Ad  miral  Porter's  fleet  was  again  before  Wilmington,  and  that  the 
land  forces  had  effected  a  landing  on  Friday  last,  the  13th  instant. 
The  weather  was  fine;  the  insurgents  claimed  to  be  prepared  for 
successful  defence.  Major-General  Butler  has  been  relieved  of  his 
command,  at  the  suggt'stion  of  the  Lieutenant-General.  The  recent 
failure  at  Wilmington  is  under  investigation  in  Congress.  Major- 
General  Sherman  is  understood  to  have  resumed  his  march,  but  its 
direction  is  not  yet  revealed.  Henry  S.  Foote,  formerly  United 
States  senator  from  Mississippi,  and  recently  a  member  of  the  in- 
surgent conclave  at  Richmond,  was  arrested  on  the  12th  instant, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Occoquan,  on  his  way  to  this  city ;  he  yet 
remains  in  military  custody.  Jefferson  Davis  disclaims  responsi- 
bility for  the  arrest.  The  reported  agitation  of  the  question  of 
submission  to  the  Union,  in  Georgia,  is  believed  to  be  true,  although 
not  to  the  full  extent  claimed  for  it  in  the  press. 

A  constitutional  convention  in  Tennessee  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple the  constitutional  question  of  abolishing  slavery.  The  con- 
vention in  Missouri  has  definitely  abolished  slavery  in  that  state. 

January  24,  1865.  —  Fort  Fisher,  with  its  subsidiary  works,  fell 
on  the  15th  instant,  under  a  combined  land  and  naval  assault.  The 
defence  was  maintained  by  three  thousand  men,  of  whom  about 
seven  himdred  were  killed  and  the  remainder  were  captured.  The 
loss  on  our  side  was  severe.  The  capture  must  figure  in  history  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant;  achievements  of  the  war.  Without  know- 
ing how  far  I  am  supported  by  public  opinion,  I  confess  that  the 
hazards  and  losses  which  were  actually  encountered  are  calculated 
to  disarm  criticism  upon  the  proceedings  of  Generals  Butler  and 
Weitzel  in  the  previous  expedition.     It  is  not  left  doubtful  that  the 
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port  of  Wilmington  ia  now  efF^ctu»Uy  cIobciI  aguinat  the  inaiirgents 
and  their  Europeaa  abettors.  Of  all  our  coin-'spondent*  you '  are 
tile  lust  one  tli»t  needs  to  be  informed  of  thu  importance  which  at- 
taches to  this  event,  it  seems  to  be  true  that  since  our  fleet  entered 
the  Cape  Fear  River  five  blockade-running  vessels  unwarily  followed 
it  and  were  captured.  Reports  of  the  advance  of  General  Terry 
towards  Wilmington  are  too  uncertain  to  be  confidently  accepted. 
Major-General  Slierman's  forces  hiivu  passed  tiie  Pocotultgo  bridge 
And  reached  McPheraonville,  in  South  Carolina.  Indications  of  dis- 
content and  demoralization  among  tlie  insurgents  iippear  in  iheir 
cabals  and  in  their  press.  A  silver  dollar  was  sold  at  auction  in 
Richmond  last  week  for  sixty-four  dollars  of  rebel  money.  Negro 
men  were  sold  last  week  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  dollars  in  that 
spurious  currency,  the  equivalent  of  suventy-eight  dollars  in  gold. 

A  growing  popular  conUdenco  in  the  success  of  the  Union  cause 
has  reduced  the  premium  upun  gold  in  our  market  eighty  per  cent, 
since  the  presid«.'ntial  election. 

January  30,  1866.  —  Immediately  after  the  despatch  of  the  mail 
of  last  week  we  received  authentic  reports  from  the  forces  in  front 
of  Wilmington,  which  announced  that  the  rebels  had  evacuated 
Fort  Caswell,  and  Smilhville,  and  auxiliary  fortifications.  Our 
army  occupied  them  on  the  16th  instant,  and  the  naval  forces  im- 
mediately entered  Cape  Fear  River.  The  entire  number  of  guns 
which  fell  into  our  hands,  in  the  combined  land  and  naval  movement 
in  that  vicinity,  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  Two  blockado- 
runners  were  captured,  and  the  Tallahassee  was  destroyed.  Ths 
military  column  has  been  reinforced,  and  it  is  now  operating  for  the 
capture  of  Wilmington. 

General  Sherman's  march  in  South  Carolina  continues  exciting 
profound  alarm  in  Charleston,  Augusta,  and  Richmond. 

The  enemy,  on  the  night  of  the  '25th  instant,  descended  the  James 
River  from  Richmond,  with  gunboats  and  irnn-clads,  expecting  to 
pites  the  river  obstructions  which  had  been  made  to  protect  the  lines 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  Although  the  movement  was  unex- 
pected, it  was  resisted  by  our  forts,  and  it  altogether  failed,  with  the 
loss  of  one  of  the  vessels.  The  line  bus  been  strengthened,  and  iio 
appi*ehensi'>n  of  danger  in  that  quarter  remains. 

The  Canadian  judiciary  have  decided   Iq  the  caso  of  the  pimt* 
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Burleigh  that  he  shall  be  delivered  to  the  United  States.  Military 
reverses  have  produced  a  high  excitement  in  the  rebel  coancils,  and 
throughout  the  region  in  which  they  yet  bear  military  sway.  Sed- 
don,  the  pretended  secretary  of  war,  has  been  replaced  by  John  C. 
Breckenridge.  The  self-styled  Congress  has  required  Jefferson 
Davis  to  confide  the  entire  command  of  the  rebel  forces  to  Lee. 
H.  S.  Foote,  a  prominent  member  of  that  body,  was  arrested  by  the 
rel)el  military  police  in  the  attempt  to  pass  the  lines  on  his  way  to 
this  city.  A  resolution  to  expel  him  was  lost  for  want  of  what  they 
call  a  constitutional  majority,  and  he  was  then  censured  by  the 
house.  While  these  proceedings  were  going  on  at  Richmond,  Foote 
appeared  at  Major-General  Sheridan's  camp,  and  solicited  leave  to 
come  to  Washington.     The  request  is  under  consideration. 

February  7,  1865.  —  A  few  days  ago  Francis  P.  Blair,  Esq.,  of 
Maryland,  obtained  from  the  President  a  simple  leave  to  pass 
through  our  military  lines,  without  definite  views  known  to  the 
government.  Mr.  Blair  visited  Richmond,  and  on  his  return  he 
showed  to  the  President  a  letter  which  Jefferson  Davis  had  written 
to  Mr.  Blair,  in  which  Davis  wrote  that  Mr.  Blair  was  at  liberty  to 
say  to  President  Lincoln  that  Davis  was  now,  as  he  had  always 
been,  willing  to  send  commissioners,  if  assured  they  would  be 
received,  or  to  receive  any  that  should  be  sent ;  that  he  was  not 
disposed  to  find  obstacles  in  forms.  He  would  send  commissioners 
to  confer  with  the  President  with  a  view  to  a  restoration  of  peace 
between  the  two  countries  if  he  could  be  assured  they  would  be 
received.  The  President  thereupon,  on  the  18th  of  January,  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  Mr.  Blair,  in  which  the  President,  after  acknowl- 
edging that  he  had  read  the  note  of  Mr.  Davis,  said  that  he  was,  is, 
and  always  should  be  willing  to  receive  any  agent  that  Mr.  Davis  or 
any  other  influential  person  now  actually  resisting  the  authority  of 
the  government  might  send  to  confer  informally  with  the  President 
with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  people  of  our  one 
common  country.  Mr.  Blair  visited  Richmond  with  his  letter,  and 
then  again  came  back  to  Washington.  On  the  29th  instant  we 
were  advised  from  the  camp  of  Lieutenant-General  Grant,  that 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  and  John  A.  Campbell 
were  applying  for  leave  to  pass  through  the  lines  to  Washington  as 
peaee  commissioners  to  confer  with  the  President.  They  were  per- 
mitted by  the  Lieutenant-General  to  come  to  his  headquarters  to 
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awnit  there  the  decision  of  the  Presiiletit,  Miijoi-  Eckert  was  s 
(luwn  to  meet  the  piirty  from  Richmond  at  Genersil  G-nint's  heud' 
qiuiilGra.  The  Major  was  directed  to  deliver  to  them  a  copy  of  the 
Prcsideat's  letter  to  Mr.  Bhiir,  with  a  note  to  be  addressed  to  them 
and  signed  by  the  Major,  in  which  tliey  were  directly  informed  that 
if  they  should  be  allowed  to  p:u>s  our  lines,  they  would  be  under- 
stood as  coming  for  an  informul  conference  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Hforenamed  letter  of  the  18th  of  Ja,nHiiry  to  Mr.  Bhiir.  If  they 
should  express  liieir  assent  to  this  condition  in  wnting,  then  Major 
Eckert  was  directed  to  give  them  safe  coiidnct  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
where  a  person  coming  from  the  President  would  tneet  them..  It 
being  thought  probable,  from  a  report  of  their  conversation  with 
Lie uten ant-General  Grant,  that  the  Richmond  party  would  in  the 
manner  prescribed  accept  the  cmiditton  mentioned,  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  chained  by  the  President  with  the  duty  of  representing 
this  government  ill  the  expected  informal  conference.  The  Secre- 
tary arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe  in  the  night  of  the  Ist  day  of  Feb- 
ruary. Major  Eckert  met  him  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ary with  the  information  that  the  persons  who  had  come  from  Rich- 
mond had  not  accepted  in  writing  the  condition  upon  which  he  was 
allowed  to  give  tlieiu  conduct  to  Fortress  Monroe.  Tlie  Major  had 
given  the  same  information  by  telegnipii  to  the  President  at  Wash- 
ington. On  receiving  this  inrnrmation,  the  President  prepared  a 
telegram  directing  the  Secretary  to  return  to  Washington.  The 
Secretary  was  preparing  at  the  aiune  moiueut  to  so  return  without 
waiting  for  instructions  from  the  President.  But  at  this  jiinclure 
Lieutenant-General  Grant  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  as 
well  as  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  party  fi-om  Richnioad 
had  reconsidered  and  accejited  the  conditions  tendered  them  through 
Major  Eckert;  and  General  Grant  urgently  advised  the  President 
to  confer  in  person  with  the  Richmond  party. 

Under  theic  circumstances  the  Secretary,  by  the  President's 
direction,  remained  at  Fortress  Mimroe,  and  the  President  joined 
biin  there  on  ihe  night  of  the  2d  of  February.  The  Richmond 
party  was  brought  down  the  James  River  in  a  United  States  steam 
transport  during  the  day,  and  tiie  transport  was  anchored  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  the  President,  attended  by  the  Secre- 
tary, received  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter,  and   Campbell  on  board 
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the  United  States  steam  transport  River  Queen  in  Hampton 
Roads.  The  conference  was  altogether  informal.  There  was  no 
attendance  of  secretaries,  clerks,  or  other  witnesses.  Nothing  was 
written  or  read.  The  conversation,  although  earnest  and  free,  was 
calm  and  courteous  and  kind  on  both  sides.  The  Richmond  party 
approached  the  discussion  rather  indirectly,  and  at  no  time  did  they 
either  make  categorical  demands  or  tender  formal  stipulations  or 
absolute  refusals.  Nevertheless,  during  the  conference,  which  lasted 
four  hours,  the  several  points  at  issue  between  the  government  and 
the  insurgents  were  distinctly  raised  and  discussed  fully,  intelli- 
gently, and  in  an  amicable  spirit.  What  the  insurgent  party  seemed 
chiefly  to  favor  was  a  postponement  of  the  question  of  separation, 
upon  which  the  war  is  waged,  and  a  mutual  direction  of  efforts 
of  the  government,  as  well  as  those  of  the  insurgents,  to  some 
extrinsic  policy  or  scheme  for  a  season,  during  which  passions 
might  be  expected  to  subside,  and  the  armies  be  reduced,  and  tiude 
and  intercourse  between  the  people  of  both  sections  resumed.  It 
was  suggested  by  them  that  through  such  postponement  we  might 
now  have  immediate  peace,  with  some  not  very  certain  prospect  of 
an  ultimate  satisfactory  adjustment  of  political  relations  between 
this  government  and  the  states,  section,  or  people  now  engaged  in 
conflict  with  it. 

This  suggestion,  though  deliberately  considered,  was  nevertheless 
regarded  by  the  President  jis  one  of  armistice  or  truce,  and  he  an- 
nounced that  we  can  agree  to  no  cessation  or  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties, except  on  the  basis  of  the  disbandraent  of  the  insurgent  forces, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  national  authority  throughout  all  the 
states  in  the  Union.  Collaterally,  and  in  subordination  to  the  prop- 
osition that  was  thus  announced,  the  anti-slavery  policy  of  the 
United  States  was  reviewed  in  all  its  bearings,  and  the  President 
announced  that  he  must  not  be  expected  to  depart  from  the  posi- 
tions he  had  heretofore  assumed  in  his  proclamation  of  emancipa- 
tion and  other  documents,  as  these  positions  were  reiterated  in  his 
last  annual  message.  It  was  further  declared,  by  the  President, 
that  the  complete  restoration  of  the  national  authority  was  an  in- 
dispensable condition  of  any  assent  on  our  part  to  whatever  form  of 
peace  might  be  proposed.  The  President  assured  the  other  party 
that  while  he  must  adhere  to  these  positions,  he  would  be  prepared, 
so  far  as  power  is  lodged  with  the  executive,  to  exercise  liberality. 
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HU  power,  however,  la  limited  by  the  CoiiHtitution.  And  \ 
pence  should  be  miwle.  Congress  must  necessarily  act  in  regdid  to 
appro  print  ions  of  money,  and  to  the  admission  of  representatives 
from  the  insurreftinnary  stHtes.  The  Kichinond  party  were  then 
infiiriii€Kl  that  Congress  had,  on  the  Stst  ultimo,  adopted,  by  a  con- 
stitutinnul  Diiijoiity,  a  joint  resolution  submitting  to  the  several 
stat^fs  the  proposition  to  abolish  slavery  thron^rhout  tlie  Union,  and 
that  there  in  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  be  soon  acoepted  by 
three  fourths  of  the  slates,  so  as  to  become  a  p)irt  of  the  national 
organic  taw.  The  ctmference  came  to  an  end  by  mutual  acqui- 
escence, without  producing  an  agreement  of  views  upon  the  sevenil 
mattei-s  diacussed,  or  any  of  th>.>m.  Nevertheless,  it  is  ptiihups  of 
some  imjwrttince  that  we  have  been  able  to  submit  our  opinions  and 
views  directly  to  prominent  insur<^nts,  and  to  hear  them  in  answer, 
in  a  courteous  and  not  unfriendly  manner. 

February  7,  I8G0.  —  We  have  unofficial  information,  which  seems 
reliable,  that  the  iusurgenls  arc  evacuating  Mobile  and  falling  hack 
towards  Selma. 

Through  insurgent  channels  we  leam  that  a  column  of  General 
Sherman's  army  has  passed  Murphy's  Swamp,  and  arrived,  unop- 
posed, within  twenty  miles  of  Branchville ;  tluit  another  column  is 
threatening  Augusta;  while  a  third  detachment  has  passed  up  the 
North  Edistn  River,  and  is  threatening  Charleston.  Reinforcements 
ar«  now  reaching  General  Terry,  and  we  may  soon  expect  to  bear 
of  eSeclive  operations  Hgainst  Wilmington. 

In  a  recent  cavalry  skirmish,  at  M'nrfield,  in  western  Virginia, 
Harry  Gilmour,  the  noted  renegaile  partisan  who  led  the  cavalry 
raid  into  Maryland  last  July,  was  captiired. 

The  Senate's  resolution,  which  has  so  long  been  pending  in  Con- 
gresfl,  and  which  submits  to  the  states  an  amendment  of  iho  Fed- 
eral Constitution  abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  whole  Re|iiiblic, 
was,  on  the  2l8t  ultimo,  formally  passed  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives by  a  constitutional  majority  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
House,  and  was  immediately  ma<le  known  to  the  states.  It  has 
received  the  assent  of  several  nf  them  already,  and  sooner  or  later  it 
will  donbtless  become  a  part  of  the  national  organic  law. 

Fthntary  13,  1865.  —The  manrcnvres  of  Major-General  Thomas 
with  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  though  not  yet  fully  developed, 
are  nevertheless  exciting  great  nlarni  in   Alabama.      Rebel   reports 
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giTe  ns  oar  only  information  conoerning  the  advance  of  Major-Gen- 
eral  Sherman  in  South  Carolina.  It  appears  certain  that,  on  the  8th 
instant,  he  had  broken  commanication  across  the  Edisto,  between 
Branohville  and  Augusta. 

Lieutenant-General  Grant  has  extended  and  advanced  his  line  to 
Hatcher's  Run,  below  Petersburg,  so  as  to  materially  affect  the 
insurgent  communication  with  North  Carolina.  The  operation  cost 
a  severe  battle,  but  the  advantage  gained  is  supposed  to  be  remu- 
nerative. Ice  in  the  rivers  and  harboi's  has  delayed  some  of  the 
troops  sent  forward  to  reinforce  General  Terry  in  his  operations 
against  Wilmington. 

The  return  of  the  so-called  peace  commissioners  to  Richmond 
seems  to  have  been  made  the  occasion  for  a  vigorous  effort  to  revive 
the  flagging  resolution  of  the  insurgents,  by  exaggerating  the  conse- 
quences of  our  success.  Our  private  information  from  Richmond  is 
that  the  panic  existing  there  does  not  yield  to  the  remedies  applied 
by  the  insui^gent  physicians. 

February  21,  186.*).  —  Admiral  Dahlgren,  commanding  the  naval 
forces  at  Charleston,  reported,  under  date  of  the  18th  instant,  that 
the  enemy  were  evacuating,  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  enter  that  im- 
portant city,  the  cradle  of  disunion.  The  Richmond  papers  announce 
the  same  event,  and  give  us  tlie  further  information  that  General 
Sherman  having  permanently  secured  Branohville  and  Orangeburg, 
on  Friday  morning  appeared  above  Columbia,  the  capital  of  South 
Carolina,  which  was  abandoned  to  him  by  the  rebel  chief,  Beaure- 
gard. We  have  no  details  of  the  capture  of  either  of  these  positions 
except  Vague  and  doubtful  rebel  reports  of  three  days'  fighting  at 
Branohville.  The  rebels  claim  to  have  removed  the  bullion  and  the 
female  operators  in  the  paper  mint  from  Columbia.  They  admit  the 
destruction  and  loss  of  immense  quantities  of  government  machinery 
and  medicines.  The  same  authorities  state  that  Beauregard  retired 
to  a  position  twenty  miles  from  Columbia,  and  that  Sherman  with  a 
large  force  passed  directly  through  Columbia  to  Winnsborough,  thirty 
miles  on  the  road  towards  North  Cai*olina.  They  aver  also  that 
rebel  soldiers  plundered  the  town  of  Columbia  while  abandoning  it  to 
our  forces.  The  rebel  papers  report  a  furious  cannonade  by  our  land 
and  naval  forces  against  Fort  Anderson,  a  defence  of  Wilmington, 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  Cape  Fear,  and  below  that  city.  They 
alao  report  significant  movements   of  our   forces  from  Newbem 
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towards  the  Welduu  road  above  Wilmington;  but  they  say  tbatl 
yet  the  telfgniphic  communlcatioD  betweeii  that  city  and  Wilmin^ 
ton  has  not  been  broken.    - 

The  gold  market  is  declining.  Government  Btocks  are  in  high 
demand.  Ktwruitiiig  is  renewed.  Exchanges  o[  prisont- rs  are  going 
forward  npidly.  Disiiffection  speaks  out  boldly  in  North  Carolina, 
and  a  collision  has  occurred  there  between  rebel  troops  and  rebel 
desertera. 

February  27,  1865.  —  On  the  22d  instant  Major-Gcneral  Schofield 
moved  against  Wilmington  with  the  land  forces  on  both  sides  of  the 
Cape  Fear  River,  and  Admiral  Porter  at  the  siime  time  advanced  on 
the  river,  the  insurgents  withdrew,  and  the  oily  wiis  surrendered 
without  having  made  any  resietiince.  Mobile  and  Galveston,  both 
of  which  are  closely  blockaded,  are  the  only  ports  remaining  in 
the  possession  of  the  insurgents.  The  air  is  full  of  reports  of  con- 
centration and  reorganization  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents. 

We  have  no  recent  infuimatiun  from  our  armies  in  the  field.  The 
navy  is  engaged  in  repairing  damage's  of  buttle ;  and  Admiral 
Goldsborough  is  preparing  for  a  cruise,  vrith  a  considerable  fleet,  in 
Euiopean  watei-s. 

MarcJi  7,  1865.  —  Congress  adjourned  on  the  3d  day  of  March, 
after  having  passed  all  the  laws  required  for  the  military  and  niival 
defence.  The  session  was  less  disturbed  by  party  spirit  than  any 
previous  one  during  the  civil  war,  except  the  extra  session  of  1861. 
Perhaps  the  most  memorable  proceeding  of  the  late  Congress  will  be 
Its  submission  to  the  states  of  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  Union.  Thus  far 
eighteen  states  have  accepted  and  three  have  rejected  the  amend- 
ment. It  need  not  be  doubted  (hat  wilhin  one  or  two  years  it  will 
obtain  the  majority  required  to  give  it  effect. 

We  have  rumiirs  of  military  movements  not  unfavorable  to  the 
Union  cause,  but  their  accunicy  has  not  yet  been  establtshed. 
What  we  know  is,  that  General  Sheridan  is  advancing  up  ihe  valley 
of  Virginia,  threatening  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad  ;  [hat 
Grant  remains  with  the  army  of  thu  Potomac  before  Richmond; 
that  Sherman  has  advanced  northward  fi-om  Columbia;  and  that 
SchoSeld  and  Foster  are  moving  cooperative  forces  from  the  COftat. 
We  expect  to  hear  soon  of  a  demonstration  against  Mobile. 

March  13,  1865.  —  We  have  direct  reports  from  Major-Gener&l 
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Sheridan  so  late  as  tbe  10th.  He  has  now  been  two  weeks  on  his 
march.  I  had  not,  in  my  last  circular,  given  the  rumoi-s  brought  by 
deserters,  but  they  have  since  received  such  confirmation  as  to  war- 
rant us  in  accepting  their  statement  that  he  routed  Early's  forces  at 
or  near  Waynesborough,  between  Staunton  and  Charlottesville,  and 
captured  eight  guns,  with  thirteen  hundred  prisoners.  More  recent 
and  reliable  news  is,  that  he  has  effectually  destroyed  the  James 
River  canal  between  Lynchburo;  and  Richmond,  and  many  bridges, 
with  much  of  the  track  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad. 

The  army  of  the  Potomac  presents  a  scene  of  constant  and  watch- 
ful preparation.  Suffolk,  in  Virginia,  has  been  reoccupied.  The 
insurgent  newspapers  contain  a  report  from  Bragg  that  he  had 
repulsed  General  Foster  at  Kinston,  near  half  way  between  Golds- 
borough  and  Newbern,  in  North  Carolina,  and  captured  three 
guns,  with  fifteen  hundred  prisoners.  Assuming  the  truth  of  this 
claim,  it  does  not  now  seem  to  seriously  threaten  the  operations  of 
Major-General  Sherman.  If  the  suspense  in  which  we  are  held  in 
regard  to  him  begins  to  be  painful,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
time  he  appointed  for  coming  to  the  destination  whence  we  should 
be  able  to  hear  directly  from  him  has  not  yet  expired. 

The  contentions  at  Richmond  seem  to  border  upon  distraction. 
It  is  understood  that  the  insurrectionary  cabal  has  at  last,  under 
Virginia's  dictation,  passed  a  bill  for  arming  slaves  —  not  more  in 
numbers  than  one  quarter  of  the  negro  males  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  45  —  leaving  to  the  states  the  question  whether  the  negroes  to 
be  thus  brought  into  the  field  shall  be  emancipated. 

You  inform  me  that  the  delusion  pn^vails  in  European  circles  that 
the  rebel  debts  will  be  paid  as  a  condition  of  peace.  To  correct  that 
delusion  you  may  safely  say  that,  in  my  belief,  the  principal  of  the 
debt  of  Great  Britain  will  be  liquidated  and  discharged  before  a 
single  dollar,  even  of  interest,  of  the  rebel  debt  will  be  discharged 
by  anybody.  This  nation  might  perish,  but  it  could  not,  under  the 
present  administration,  incur  the  dishonor  of  begging  a  peace  from 
insurgents. 

March  21,  1865.  —  The  public  attention  is  now  fastening  itself 
upon  Richmond,  and  things  surrounding  it.  Major-General  Sheri- 
dan, after  having  destroj'ed  all  the  railroad  and  canal  avenues  on 
the  north  side  of  the  James  River,  from  Staunton  to  the  Pamun- 

key,  has  crossed  the  last-named  river,  and  established  himself  at 
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the  White  House.  Hp  encmint.'i-eil  only  the  re^istanae  of  Earty 
Binall  force,  most  of  which  he  captured.  With  referencu  in  imme- 
diate results,  it  may  be  exa^eration  to  put  the  march  of  Sheridan 
above  that  of  Sherman  through  Geot^ia  and  North  Carolina,  but  it 
ia  allowed  to  have  been  effective  beyond  a  parallel.  Sheridan's 
force  is  now  practically  combined  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  henceforth  may  be  in  direct  cooperation. 

The  battle  of  Kinston  coat  each  party  about  three  thousand 
men.  The  enemy  have  evacuated  that  town,  and  Major-Gi'iieral 
Scho&eld  awaits  there,  or  in  its  vicinity,  the  arrival  of  Major- 
Genei-al  Sherman  at  Goldsboroagh,  who  on  the  11th  instant  captured 
Fay ett evil le,  and  appointed  yeatei-day,  the  20tb.  for  his  entrance 
into  Golds  borough.  Johnston  and  Hardee  are  understood  to  be  con- 
centrating ill  front  of  that  place  —  peihiips  at  Raleigh.  The  army 
of  the  Potomac  is  still  at  rest  before  Kiclimond.  Sigoi&cant  politi- 
cal raovenients  occurred  there  hist  week.  The  effort  to  bring 
negroes  into  the  rebel  service  was  begun.  The  so-culled  Congress, 
on  the  eve  of  an  intended  adjournment,  was  detained  by  a  message 
from  Davis,  announcing  that  Richmond  is  in  imminent  danger,  and 
demanding  extreme  measures,  and  virtually  dictatorial  powere,  in- 
cluding a  suspensinn  of  the  habeas  corpus,  unlimited  control  over 
exemptions,  and  authority  to  seize  gold  for  the  uses  of  the  reltel 
Authorities.  The  sn-c^lh'il  Legislature  listened  and  adjourned,  as  is 
understood,  without  reviewing  the  policy  of  which  Davis  enm- 
plnined,  and  without  conceding  the  most,  much  less  all,  of  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  demanded.  We  hear  that  troops  have  arrived 
in  Mobile  Bay,  and  that  oar  naval  forces  have  crossed  Dog  Bar, 
below  the  city. 

You  will  find  in  the  public  pajiera  Da vIs'b account  of  an  attempt 
to  bring  alwut  a  military  convention  between  I^ee  and  Grant,  to 
make  peace  or  gain  time.  It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  an  overture 
of  this  kind  was  made  by  the  rebel  agents  in  the  conference  with 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  at  Hampton  R  mds,  but  it  wm 
firmly  though  courteously  declined. 

March  27,  1865.  —  Major-General  Sheridan  is  still  at  the  White 
House,  on  the  Pamunlcey,  repairing  the  waste  his  corps  suffered  in 
tbe  late  expedition. 

The  enemy  on  the  morning  of  the  2."»th  made  a  sudden  and 
violent  assault  upon  Fort  Steedman,  situated  on  our  siege  line  la 
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front  of  Petersburg,  carried  the  fort,  and  turned  its  guns  upon  its 
late  possessors.  They  at  the  same  time  attacked  Fort  Haskell, 
situated  on  the  same  line,  vigorously,  but  were  repulsed.  By  a 
rapid  concentration  of  forces  Fort  Steedman  was  regained,  with  all 
its  guns,  and  the  former  condition  of  things  Wiis  fully  restored. 
Our  loss  IS  reported  by  General  Grant  at  eight  hundred,  that  of  the 
enemy  at  three  thousand,  killed  and  wounded,  and  twenty-seven 
hundred  prisoners. 

Independent  Union  columns  are  pressing  towards  Lynchburg  — 
one  under  Major-General  Hancock,  through  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
the  other  under  Major-General  Stoneman,  from  Nashville,  through 
Knoxville. 

Major-General  Schofield  reports  that  he  entered  Goldsborongh  on 
the  21st,  and  found  it  evacuated  by  the  enemy.  He  made  impor^ 
tant  captures  of  railroad  machinery.  Major-General  Sherman  had 
not  arrived  there  on  the  21st.  The  rebel  press  report  a  signal  vic- 
tory gained  by  them  over  him  at  Averysbon)ugh  on  the  16th,  with  a 
loss  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  on  their  side,  and  of  three  thou- 
sand on  our  side.  They  report  also  a  victory  gained  by  them  over 
him  at  Bentonville  on  the  19th  instant.  We  have  no  definite  news 
from  or  about  Sherman  since  he  left  Fayetteville.  But  unofficial 
reports  from  Newbern,  so  late  as  the  21st  instant,  allude  to  engage- 
ments of  Sherman's  left  column  with  the  enemy  at  Averysborough 
and  at  Bentonville,  and  the  reports  state  that  Sherman's  right  column 
fought  a  battle  and  routed  the  enemy  at  Mount  Olivet,  on  the 
Wilmington  railroad,  below  Goldsborongh,  and  that  the  rebels  re- 
treated towards  Raleigh,  and  that  General  Sherman  entered  Smith- 
field,  which  is  situate  midway  between  Goldsborongh  and  the  former 
place.  Perhaps  the  telegraph  will  clear  up  the  uncertainty  which 
these  somewhat  conflicting  reports  have  created. 

Nothing  definite  concerning  Mobile  has  been  received. 

Continued  desertions  from  the  rebel  forces  indicate  a  great 
demoralization  in  their  army  at  Richmond. 

You  will  find  in  the  public  journals  an  account  of  the  conviction, 
confession,  and  execution  of  Kennedy,  one  of  the  incendiaries  who 
went  from  Canada  and  set  fire  to  the  hotels  in  New  York.  It  is 
reasonable  to  hope  that  the  energy  with  which  justice  is  being  ad- 
ministered will  bring  to  an  end  the  war  we  have  so  long  sufiEered 
from  the  British  colonies  on  oar  border. 
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ApHl  4,  18G5.  — On  tlie  29tli  instant  Miijor-General  ShermaljP 
who  had  come  tip  from  Gnldsbornugh  to  City  Point,  had  a  confer- 
ence there  with  the  President  and  Li  en  ten  ant- Gene  ml  Grant.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  im  medial tely  thereafter  returned  to  his  own  com- 
mand. On  the  28th  instant  the  Lieutenant-General  organized  a 
largtt  movable  force  below  Petersburg,  and  so  disposed  of  it  aa  to 
oblige  the  rebel  General  Lee  to  wealcen  his  butteries  in  inlrencli- 
menls,  or  leave  the  Southsidw  railroad  unproteetod.  The  move- 
ment continued  with  alternating  advance  and  "retreat  throughout 
the  Setli,  2tith.  and  30th.  On  the  Slst  General  Sheridan,  in  com- 
mand of  the  eavalry  arm,  a<-ized  the  Sfuthside  railroad,  and  sweep- 
ing backwai'ds.  flanked  the  forces  of  Lee,  and  obtained  a  signal 
victory.  On  the  '2d  the  main  force,  under  the  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral's immediate  command,  broke  through  the  enemy's  intrench- 
ments  below  Petersburg,  and  then,  by  contiT.cting  their  line  to 
tlie  Appomattox,  above  the  city,  completed  their  investment. 
Early  on  the  8d  Petersbui^  and  Richmond  were  evacuated.  Gen- 
eral Weitzel  entered  the  rebel  stronghnld,  and  the  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  was  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  rebel  army.  The  Lieiitenantr 
General  reports  that  in  the  engitgements  which  preceded  the 
evacuation  of  Petersburg  our  fortes  captured  fifty  guns  and  twelve 
thousand  prisoners.  Here  our  information  concerning  this  great 
movement  ends.  The  country  has  surrendered  itself  up  to  demon- 
strations of  joy  and  gratitude  to  Almighty  God.  Major-General 
Hancock,  with  a  large  force,  is  still  in  the  valley  of  Virginia, 
awaiting  the  Lieutenant-General's  orders. 

Major-General  Stoneman,  with  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland,  is  reported  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge,  at  Boone,  in 
Korth  Carolina,  to  cooperate  with  the  armies  nnder  the  Lieutenant- 
Genera!  and  Major-General  Sherman, 
'  We  hear  of  an  ndvance  by  land  and  sea  against  Mobile,  but  not 
yet  of  the  result  of  that  important  manoauvre. 

April  10,  1865.  —  Tlie  past  week  has  been  characterized  by  a 
mpid  and  uninterrupted  series  of  military  successes  mori-  momen- 
tous in  their  results  than  any  that  have  preceded  tliem  during  the 
war.  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  with  all  their  communications  and 
vast  quantities  of  supplies  and  m.iterial  of  war,  have  been  cwptured 
by  our  armies.  The  insurrection  has  no  longer  a  seat  of  its  pre- 
tended govenunent.     Its  so-ciiHed  olilcials  are  fugitives.     Its  chief 
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army,  after  being  reduced  by  repeated  defeats  and  demoralization 
to  less  than  one  third  of  its  former  numbers,  has  been  retreating 
closely  pursued  and  hemmed  in  by  the  victorious  forces  of  the 
Union,  and  encountering  fresh  losses  at  every  step  of  its  flight, 
until  the  triumph  of  the  national  armies  finally  culminated  in  the 
surrender  of  General  Lee  and  the  whole  insurgent  army  of  northern 
Virginia  to  Lieutenant-General  Grant  yesterday  afternoon  at  half 
past  four  o'clock. 

Hencefortli  it  is  evident  that  the  war,  if  protracted,  can  never 
resume  its  former  character.  Organized  operations  of  campaign  or 
siege,  carried  on  by  disciplined  and  effective  armies,  are  no  longer 
possible  for  the  insurgents.  Depredations  by  marauding  gangs, 
and  defence  of  remote  and  isolated  inland  fastnesses,  may,  perhaps, 
still  be  continued ;  but  even  these  can  endure  but  for  a  time.  Not 
the  least  significant  feature  of  these  triumphs  is  the  reception  ex- 
tended by  the  inhabitants  to  the  advancing  armies  of  the  Union  ; 
their  entire  acquiescence,  and,  in  many  instances,  their  apparently 
sincere  rejoicings  at  the  return  of  its  protecting  authority  over  the 
insurgent  district. 

The  iiisurrecti(m  has  now  no  port  or  access  to  the  sea,  no  fixed 
seat  of  its  pretended  government,  no  coherent  civil  administration, 
no  army  that  is  not,  in  consequence  of  repeated  defeats,  rapidly  dis- 
solving into  fragments,  and  the  only  ships  that  assume  to  carry  its 
flag  are  those  foreign-built  vessels,  which,  from  the  day  their  keels 
were  laid  on  neutral  soil,  have  never  ventured  to  approach  within 
hundreds  of  miles  of  the  scene  of  the  insurrection,  and  have  only 
derived  their  ability  to  rob  and  plunder  from  the  concession  to  them 
of  belligerent  privileges  by  powers  which  have  repeatedly  assured 
us  of  their  disposition  to  be  neutral  in  the  strife. 

April  15,  186*).  —  The  sad  duty  devolves  upon  me  to  announce 
the  assassination  of  the  President  at  Ford's  Theatre,  last  night,  by  a 
pistol-shot  from  a  person  who  entered  his  box  for  the  purpose.  The 
{issassin  escaped,  but  it  is  supposed  has  since  been  arrested.  The 
President  died  at  seven  and  a  half  o'clock  this  morning.  Vice- 
President  Johnson  has  assumed  the  functions  of  President,  having 
been  sworn  in  by  the  Chief  Justice. 

About  the  same  time  an  attempt  was  made,  by,  it  is  believed,  a 
different  person,  to  assassinate  Mr.  Seward,  but  the  murderer  only 
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■■BCeeJeJ  m  inflicting  pAmfal  ftod  severe  wcNrada,  priocipklly  Bpon 
his  Ckc  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward  mu  beftben  otM'  the  botMl  with  a 
besTy  weftpoD  in  tbe  hands  of  the  pemai  who  attacked  his  btber, 
■ad  ia  grieroaalj  haiX.  Hia  brother  waa  alao  wooimImJ  by  the 
digger  at  Ae  bhumd,  m  wvU  as  Mr.  Hansell,  a  mesMnger  of  the 
of  Stale,  who  was  with  the  Srcretaty,  and  tbe  male 
W.  HCKTXK,  Aetimg  Secrtttay. 

ZndM,  AfrQ  98,  I860.  — I  bad  the  grief  to  nweire  the  day 
bcion  jcataiday  tha  takgnphic  despatches  tiwa  Mr.  Stanton,  thti 
Saeretaiy  a<  War,  and  from  Mr.  Hunter,  the  chief  derk  of  rour  De- 
psrtiDeat,  aoDoaneing  the  afflictii^  event  of  tfae  14tli  instant,  which 
baa  tfarowo  oar  whole  people  into  each  de«-p  dwtrem.  They  also 
pre  a  nanati**  of  the  Kmuhaueoos  asvage  onslaogfat  npon  yotinelf 
is  joar  Mck-roam,  and  npon  joor  son,  the  Aaststant  Secretarj-, 
which  had  not  at  the  West  date  and  which  I  ret  permit  myself  to 
bope  will  not  prore  fatal  to  either  of  yoo. 

I  iaimediately  took  the  requisite  measores  to  oommnnieate  tbe  in- 
teUigeuee  to  tlie  difiereot  legations  ou  the  contjaent. 

It  is  bat  consisteMy  that  a  tvbeUioa  which  b^an  in  perjnry, 
twcliLij.  and  fnud,  aboald  doee  with  printe  assasBination. 

The  whole  of  the  day  was  oDe  <rf  the  greatest  excitemeoL  Few 
awe  all  of  tfae  praaent  century  hare  eiealed  such  genenl  oonstemalioii 
■ad  bMlignatioa.  Many  people  called  peisooally  at  tbe  legation  to 
a  tb«r  deep  sympathy,  and  many  more  sent  me  notes  oi  the 


ne  notioeB  taken  by  the  press  are  alm<wt  all  of  them  of  a  most 
hooorable  character.  I  transmit  oopies  of  Ae  leading  newspapen. 
There  seema.  at  hut,  to  be  a  gmeml  testimony  borne  to  the  noUe 
i^aaUties  of  tbe  President  aud  the  friendly  disposition  of  tiie  Secre- 
tary of  Sute. 

If  all  this  eulogy  he  found  mingl«d  with  the  alloy  of  unworthy 
Mpersions  of  tbe  Vice  President  who  saoceeds.  be  has  abundant  ooo> 
solation  in  the  reflection  that  when  bis  predecessi^r  bfgan  he  wm 
not  a  whit  better  treated,  li  is  a  neakoeas  of  tfae  precs  and  tfae 
people  of  thiseomitrT  not  to  value  some  men  properly  until  they 
are  kst  —  tbe  case  of   the  late    Prince  Cousort  is  a  remarkable 


l: 


The  prooaedingB  in  tbe  two  bouses  of  Parliament  iMt  evening 
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mark  oat  the  line  proposed  to  be  adopted  by  the  government  on  this 
occasion. 

I  hare  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Fbangis  Adams. 

Hojf.  William  H.  Sbward,  Secretary  of  State^  Waahington^  D,  C 

April  27,  1866.  —  The  Secretary  has  been  able  to  ride  out  yester- 
day and  to-day,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night he  will  be  able  to  a  certiiin  extent  to  attend  to  business.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Seward  is  reported  by  his  physician  as  in  a  condition  to 
inspire  good  hopes  of  his  ultimate  recovery,  though  the  process 
must,  of  course,  from  the  nature  of  his  injuries,  be  slow. 

W.  Hunter,  Acting  Secretary. 

MR.   HUNTER  TO   MR.   ADAMS. 

May  2, 1865.  —  The  public  press  will  have  informed  you  of  the 
honors  done  by  the  people  to  the  remains  of  our  lamented  President, 
on  their  transit  from  this  city  to  Chicago,  which  point  they  have 
now  reached.  The  assassination  and  the  other  atrocious  attempts 
have  called  forth  gratifying  expressions  of  condolence  and  sympathy 
from  foreigners  resident  in  the  United  States,  and  from  the  govern- 
ment and  many  of  the  cities  of  Canada. 

With  reference  to  military  events,  I  will  mention  that  Macon, 
Georgia,  was  captured  by  General  Wilson  on  the  13th  ultimo,  when 
he  was  notified  by  General  Sherman  of  the  truce,  and  withdrew. 

When  the  truce  between  Generals  Sherman  and  Johnston,  with 
the  proposed  terms  of  surrender,  was  reported  to  the  President,  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  promptly  despatched  to  order  the  resumption  of  offen- 
sive operations,  unless  more  satisfactory  terms  could  be  arranged, 
and  the  result  was  the  surrender  of  Johnston,  including  all  forces 
between  Raleigh  and  Chattahoochee  River,  upon  the  same  terms 
g^nted  to  Lee. 

No  information  has  been  received  of  the  interception  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  who  is  said  to  have  with  him  a  large  amount  of  gold  taken 
from  the  banks  at  Richmond.  John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin  of 
President  Lincoln,  was  killed*  on  the  26th  ultimo,  near  Port  Royal, 
on  the  Rappahannock,  and  his  companion  Herold  captured  alive. 

May  16,  1865.  —  The  military  court  convened  to  commence  pro- 
for  the  trial  of  the  aasassins  and  their  accomplices  on  the 
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9tli  inetsnt.     Newspapers  containing  a  report  of  the  testimony  hs^ 
been  forwarded  to  you  by  this  mail. 

The  report  comes  to  us  in  a  credible  form  that  the  rebel  General 
Taylor  surrendered  with  his  command  to  Major-General  Canby,  on 
substantially  the  same  terms  accepted  by  Lee- 
It  ajipeara  that  Johnston,  on  surrendering,  turned  over  to  the 
national  forces  one  hundred  and  fifty  cannon  and  nine  thousHnd 
stand  of  arms. 

On  the  12th  instant  Majoi^General  Wilson  announced  by  tele- 
graph the  capture  at  Irwinville,  in  Georgia,  of  the  fugitive  rebel 
chief,  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  surprised  in  ciimp  by  the  4th  Michi- 
gan cavalry,  under  the  immediate  commaad  of  LiL'utenant-Colonel 
Pritchard. 

May  30,  1865.  —  The  Stonewall  has  been  turned  over  by  her 
insurgent  commander  to  the  keeping  of  the  Spanish  authorities  at 
Havana;  the  question  as  to  the  ultimate  disposition  to  be  made  uf 
her  is  under  consideration.  An  indictment  has  been  found  against 
Jefferson  Davia  for  high  treason,  for  which  he  will  be  tried  before 
the  United  States  court  for  this  diBtrict, 

By  a  despatch  of  tlie  2.jth  instant.  General  Canby  announced  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  that  arrangements  for  the  sun-ender  of  the 
iusui^nt  forces  in  the  trims-Mississippi  Department  had  been  con- 
cluded, including  the  men  and  material  of  the  military  and  navnl 
service. 

On  the  27th  instant,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  War  ordered  that  in  all  oases  of  sentence  by  military 
tribunals  of  imprisonment  during  the  war,  thesentence  be  remitted, 
and  that  the  prisoners  be  discharged. 

William  Hunter,  Acting  Secretary. 

July  8, 1865.  —  The  military  commission  appointed  to  try  the  con- 
spii-ators  against  the  lives  of  the  late  and  of  the  present  President,  of 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  others,  has  brouglit  its  proceedings  to  a 
close  by  sentencing  Mary  E.  Surratt,  Jjcwis  Payne,  David  E.  Her- 
old,aHd  Geoi^  Atzerodt,  to  death  by  hanging;  Samuel  A.  Mudd, 
Michael  O'Laughlin.  and  Samuel  Arnold  to  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  for  life  ;  and  Edward  Spangler  to  imprisonment  for  the  term 
of  six  years  at  hard  labor. 

The  sentence  against  the  four  first-named  persons  was  yesterday 
carried  into  effect. 
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September  5,  1866.  —  The  President  will  neither  make  promises 
nor  grant  either  passports  or  permits  for  return,  to  rebels  now 
abroad ;  applications  for  pardons  will  be  considered  only  when  the 
persons  making  them  are  residing  in  the  United  States,  and,  in  any 
case,  there  must  be  an  unreserved,  not  a  conditional  appeal  to  the 
mercy  and  magnanimity  of  the  government.^ 

September  7,  1865.  —  With  the  decline  of  the  civil  war  in  the 
United  St;ites  the  press,  as  well  at  home  as  abroad,  finds  its  news 
materially  abridged.  Hence  we  have  incidents,  in  themselves  un- 
important, magnified  into  indications  of  solemn  state  purposes,  and 
loosely  drawn  and  conjectured  speculations  of  forthcoming  grave 
events.  The  affair  at  Cherbourg  belongs  to  this  class  of  subjects. 
This  government  has  taken  no  thought  of  it,  and  has  not  been  dis- 
posed to  invest  it  with  any  the  least  amount  of  interest,  and  of 
course  has  no  wounded  sensibility  about  it.  The  government  of 
Great  Britain  still  maintains  its  twenty-four-hour  rule  in  regard  to 
our  ships-of-war  in  British  ports,  and  we  have  expressed  our  opinion 
and  announced  our  course  in  relation  to  that  discourtesy.  France 
has  not  announced  that  she  intends  to  maintain  that  rule,  but  has 
left  us  to  infer  the  contrary,  although  British  agents  represent  that 
her  course  is  identical  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  We  have  taken 
no  notice  of  those  statements.  We  intend  neither  to  seek  for  con- 
troversies nor  to  give  voluntary  offence  to  maritime  powers,  and  we 
therefore  are  not  looking  about  us  for  affronts  or  indications  of  dis- 
respect. 

^  Mr.  Seward  had  now  fuilloienUy  recoTered  to  be  able  to  dictate  and  sign  hia  detpatohee. 
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Mr.  Black,  Secretary  of  State  during  the  last  days  of  Mr. 
Buchanan's  presidency,  had  addressed  a  circular  to  our  ministers 
under  date  of  February  28,  1861,  in  which  he  describes  the  situa- 
tion thus :  — 

"  The  election  of  last  November  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  or  anti-slavery 
party ;  the  preceding  discussion  had  been  confined  almost  entirely 
to  topics  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  subject  of 
negro  slavery ;  every  Northern  state  cast  its  whole  electoral  vote 
(except  three  in  New  Jersey)  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  while  in  the  whole 
South  the  popular  sentiment  against  him  was  almost  absolutely 
universal.  Some  of  the  Southern  states,  immediately  after  the 
election,  took  measures  for  separating  themselves  from  the  Union, 
and  others  soon  followed  their  example.  Conventions  have  been 
called  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and  those  conventions,  in  all  except  the  last- 
named  state,  have  passed  ordinances  declaring  their  secession  from 
the  Federal  government.  A  Congress,  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  six  first-named  states,  has  been  assembled  for  some  time 
at  Montgomery,  Alabama.  By  this  body  a  provisional  constitution 
hiis  been  framed  for  what  it 'styles  the  ^Confederate  States  of 
America.'  " 


Mr,  Seward  to  aUthe  Ministers  of  the  United  StcUes. 

March  9,  1861.  —  My  predecessor,  in  his  despatch,  addressed  to 
you  on  the  28th  of  February  last,  instructed  you  to  use  all  proper 


States  ^^M 
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and   necessary  measurttB    to   prevent  the  succesB  of  efforta  whi( 
may  be  made  by  persons  cluimiug  to  represent  those  states  of  thid 
Union  in  whose  name  a  provisional  government  liasbet^n  announced 
to  proi'ure  a  recognition  of  tlieir  independence  by3he^gyi 
[to  which  you  are  accredited.] 

I  am  now  instructed  by  the  President  of  the  United  Sti 
inform  you  that,  Iiaving  a-isumud  the  administration  of  the  governs 
ment  in  pursuance  of  an  unquestioned  election  and  of  the  directions 
of  the  Coustitution,  he  renews  the  injunction  whioh  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  relies  upon  the  f::(ereisQ  of  the  greatest  possible  diligence 
and  fidelity  on  your  part  to  coiinteract  and  prevent  the  designs  of 
those  who  would  invoke  foreign  intervention  to  embarrass  or  over- 
throw the  Rppublic. 

When  yiin  reflet-t  on  the  novelty  of  such  designs,  their  unpatri- 
otic and  revolutionary  character,  and  the  long  tr.tin  of  evils  which 
must  follow  directly  or  cod  sequent  iuUy  from  even  their  partial  or 
temporary  snccess,  the  President  fei-la  assured  that  yon  will  justly 
appreciate  and  cordially  approve  the  caution  which  prompts  this 
communication. 

I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  address  pronounced  by  the 
President  on  talcing  the  constitutional  oath  of  office.  It  sets  forth 
clearly  the  errors  of  the  misguided  partisans  who  are  seeking  to 
dismember  the  Union,  the  grounds  on  which  the  conduct  of  those 
partisans  is  disallowed,  and  also  the  general  policy  which  the  gov- 
ernment will  pursue  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  domestic 
peace  and  order,  and  the  maintenance  and  preservatioa  of  the 
Federal  Union. 

You  will  lose  no  time  in  submitting  this  address  to  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  and  in  assuring  him  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  enteitains  a  full  confidence  in  the  spuedy  restoration 
of  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the  government  by  a  firm  yet  just 
and  liberal  bearing,  tcooperating  with  the  deliberate  and  layal  ao- 
tion  of  the  American  people. 

You  will  truthfully  urge  upon  the  government  the  consideration 
that  the  present  disturbances  have  had  their  origin  only  in  popular 
passions,  excited  under  novel  circumsJancea  of  very  transient  char- 
acter, and  that  while  not  one  person  of  well-baUnced  mind  has 
attempted  to  show  that  dismemberment  of  the  Union  wi>uld  be 
permanently  conducive  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  even  bis  own 
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•(ate  or  flection,  much  less  of  all  the  states  and  sections  of  our  conn- 
try,  the  people  themselveB  still  retain  and  cherish  a  profound  confi- 
dence in  our  happy  Constitution,  together  with  a  veneration  and 
affection  for  it  such  as  no  other  form  of  government  ever  received 
at  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  it  was  established. 

We  feel  free  to  tissume  that  it  is  the  general  conviction  of  men, 
not  only  here  but  in  all  other  countries,  that  this  Federal  Union 
affords  a  better  system  than  any  other  that  could  be  contrived  to 
assure  the  safety,  the  peace,  the  prosperity,  the  welfare,  and  the 
happiness  of  all  the  states  of  which  it  is  composed.  'The  position 
of  these  states,  and  their  mining,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  com- 
mercial, political,  and  social  relations  and  influences,  seem  to  make 
it  permanently  the  interest  of  all  other  nations  that  our  present 
political  system  shall  be  unchanged  and  undisturbed.  '  Any  advan- 
tage that  any  foreign  nation  might  derive  from  a  connection  that  it 
might  form  with  any  dissatisfied  or  discontented  portion,  state,  or 
section,  even  if  not  altogether  illusory,  would  be  ephemeral,  and 
would  be  overbalanced  by  the  evils  it  would  suffer  from  a  dissev- 
erance of  the  whole  Union,  whose  manifest  policy  it  must  be  here- 
after, as  it  has  always  been  heretofore,  to  maintain  peace,  liberal 
commerce,  and  cordial  amity  with  all  other  nations,  and  to  favor 
tjie  establishment  of  well-ordered  government  over  the  whole  Amer- 
ican continent. 

Nor  do  we  think  we  exaggerate  our  national  importance  when  we 
claim  that  any  political  disaster  that  should  befall  us,  and  introduce 
discord  or  anarchy  among  the  states  that  have  so  long  constituted 
one  great,  pacific,  prosperous  nation,  under  a  form  of  government 
which  has  approved  itself  to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  mankind, 
might  tend  by  its  influence  to  disturb  and  unsettle  the  existing 
systems  of  government  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  arrest  that 
progress  of  improvement  and  civilization  which  marks  the  era  in 
which  we  live. 

W.  PBESToii,  Esq.,  Madrid, 

The  same,  mutatis  mutandis^  to  E.  6.  Fair,  Esq.,  Brussels ;  Thbo. 
S.  Fay,  Esq.,  Berne;  Jos.  A.  Wright,  Esq.,  Berlin;  J.  G. 
Jones,  Esq.,  Vienna  ;  J.  Williams,  Esq.,  Constantinople;  Geo. 
M.  Dallas,  Esq.,  London ;  Chas.  J.  Faulkner,  Esq.,  Paris ; 
John  Appleton,  Esq.,  St.  Petersburg;  Henry  C.  Murphy, 
Esq.,  The  Hague. 
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Mr.  Seward  to  MinisUr»  of  tht    VniUd  Slatrt 
Sussia,  Prutaia,  Atatria,  Belijium,  It 


Vi   Grfitt   Britain,  J 
'y,  and  Denmark, 


omcULAR. 

The  advocates  of  benevolence  and  the 
,  eiicouragi?d  by  the  slow  tliough  luiirked 


April  24,  1861.  — Sre: 
believers  in  humiin  progress 

meliorations  of  tlie  barbarities  of  wiir  which  have  obtained  in  mod- 
ern times,  have  been,  as  you  are  well  aware,  recently  engaged  with 
much  assiduity  in  endeavoring  t"  effect  aotni!  modiScHtions  of  the 
law  of  nations  in  regurd  to  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  miintime  war. 
In  the  spirit  of  these  movementa  the  President  of  the  Unitt-d 
States,  in  the  year  1854,  submitted  to  the  several  maritime  nations 
two  propositions,  to  which  he  solicited  their  assent  as  permanent 
principles  of  international  law,  which  were  as  follows:  — 

1.  Free  ships  make  free  goods ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  effects  or 
goods  belonging  to  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  power  or  state  at  war 
are  free  from  capture  or  confiscation  when  fonnd  on  board  of  neu- 
tral Vessels,  with  the  exception  of  urticles  contrabund  of  war. 

2.  That  the  property  of  neutrals  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel  is 
not  subject  to  confiscation  unless  the  same  be  contnibaud  of  war. 

Several  of  the  governments  to  which  these  propositions  were  sub- 
mitted expressed  their  willingness  to  accept  them,  while  some 
others,  which  wei'e  in  a  state  of  war,  intimated  a  desire  to  defer 
acting  thereon  until  the  return  of  peace  should  present  what  they 
thought  would  be  a  more  auspicious  season  for  such  interesting 
negotiations. 

On  the  16th  of  April.  1856,  a  congress  was  in  session  at  Paris. 
It  Consisted  of  several  maritime  powers,  represented  by  their  pleni- 
potentiaries, namely,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, Sardinia,  and  Turkey.  That  congress  having  taken  np  the 
general  subject  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  in  this 
letter,  on  the  day  before  mentioned,  came  to  an  agreement,  which 
they  adopted  in  the  form  of  a  declaration,  to  the  effect  following, 
namely  :- 

1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war. 

3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are 
not  liable  to  capture  under  enemy's  flag. 
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4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective ;  that  is 
to  say,  maintained  by  forces  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to 
the  coast  of  the  enemy. 

The  agreement  pledged  the  parties  constituting  the  congress  to 
bring  the  declaration  thus  made  to  the  knowledge  of  the  states 
which  had  not  been  represented  in  that  body,  and  to  invite  them  to 
accede  to  it.  The  congress,  however,  at  the  same  time  insisted,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  declaration  should  be  binding  only  on  the 
powers  who  were  or  should  become  parties  to  it  as  one  whole  and 
indivisible  compact ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  parties  who  had  agreed, 
and  those  who  should  afterwards  accede  to  it,  should,  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  same,  enter  into  no  arrangement  on  the  application  of 
maritime  law  in  time  of  war  without  stipulating  for  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  four  points  resolved  by  the  declaration. 

The  declaration  which  I  have  thus  substantially  recited  of  course 
prevented  all  the  powers  which  became  parties  to  it  from  accepting 
the  two  propositions  which  had  been  before  submitted  to  the  mari- 
time nations  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  declaration  was,  in  due  time,  submitted  by  the  governments 
represented  in  the  congress  at  Paris  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States, 

The  President,  about  the  14th  of  July,  1856,  made  known  to  the 
states  concerned  his  unwillingness  to  accede  to  the  declaration.  In 
making  that  announcement  on  behalf  of  this  government  my  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Marcy,  called  the  attention  of  those  states  to  the  follow- 
ing points,  namely:  — 

1st,  That  the  second  and  third  propositions  contained  in  the 
Paris  declaration  are  substantially  the  same  with  the  two  proposi- 
tions which  had  before  been  submitted  to  the  maritime  states  by  the 
President. 

2d.  That  the  Paris  declaration,  with  the  conditions  annexed,  was 
inadmissible  by  the  United  States  in  three  respects,  namely :  1st. 
That  the  government  of  the  United  States  could  not  give  its  as- 
sent to  the  first  proposition  contained  in  the  declaration,  namely : 
that  '*  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished,"  although  it  was  wil- 
ling to  accept  it  with  an  amendment  which  should  exempt  the  private 
property  of  individuals,  though  belonging  to  belligerent  states,  from 
seizure  or  confiscation  by  national  vessels  in  maritime  war.     2d. 

That  for  this  reason  the  stipulation  annexed  to  the  declaration,  viz : 

18 
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that  tbe  propositions  must  be  taken  altogether  or  rejected  itltogettK 
witliout  modi fi lotion,  could  not  be  allowed.  8d.  Tliut  tfatf  fuurth 
condition  annexed  to  the  decliLriitiou,  wbicb  provided  tbiit  the  par- 
ties acceding  to  it  shonld  enter  into  no  negotiiition  for  lui^  modlfica- 
tions  of  the  Ulw  uf  maritime  ^ar  with  nations  which  should  not  con- 
tain the  four  points  coiitiiined  in  the  Paris  deduration,  sei^med 
inconsistent  with  a  proper  regai-d  to  the  national  sovereignty  of  the 
UnittK]  States. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1856,  Mr.  Mason,  then  Minister  of  the 
United  States  at  Paris,  was  instructed  by  the  President  to  propose 
to  the  gorernment  of  France  to  enter  into  nn  arrangenipnl  for  ils 
adherence,  with  tbe  United  States,  to  the  four  principles  of  tbe 
declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Paris,  provided  tiie  first  of  them 
shuntd  be  amended  as  speciGed  in  Mr.  Marcy's  note  to  the  Count 
de  Sartiges  on  the  28th  of  July,  18o6.  Mr.  Mason  accordingly 
brought  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  imperial  government  of 
France,  which  was  disposed  to  entertain  tbe  ni>>tter  favorably,  but 
which  failed  to  communicate  its  db-cision  on  the  subject  to  him. 
Similar  instructions  regaiding  the  matter  were  addressed  by  this 
Department  to  Mr.  Dallas,  our  Minister  at  London,  on  the  31st  day 
of  January,  1857 ;  but  the  pioposition  above  referred  to  had  not 
been  directly  pi-eeented  to  the  Bi-itiah  government  by  him  when  the 
administration  of  this  government  by  Franklin  Pierce,  during  whose 
term  these  proceedings  occurred,  came  to  an  end  on  the  3d  of  Msrcbi 
1857,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  of  James  Buchanan,  who  directed 
the  negotiationa  to  he  arrested  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
examine  the  questiims  involved,  and  they  have  ever  Muce  remained 
in  that  state  of  suspension. 

The  President  of  the  United  Statee  has  now  taken  the  subject 
into  consideration,  and  he  is  prepared  to  commuuicKte  his  views 
upon  it,  with  a  disposition  to  bring  tbe  n^^liatioii  to  a  speedy  and 
satisfactory  ooncUision. 

For  that  purjiose  you  are  hereby  instmoted  to  seek  an  early 
opportunity  to  call  tlie  attention  of  her  Msjesty's  government  to 
the  subject,  and  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  disposed  to  enter  iDt4> 
negotiations  for  tbe  accession  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  the  declaration  of  the  Paria  congress,  with  the  conditions  an- 
nexed by  that  body  to  the  same ;  and  if  you  shall  find  that  govern- 
ment so  disposed,  yuu  will  then   enter  into  a  oouvention  to  that^ 
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effect,  substantially  in  the  form  of  a  project  for  that  purpose  here- 
with transmitted  to  you ;  the  convention  to  take  effect  from  the  time 
when  the  due  ratifications  of  the  same  shall  have  been  exchanged. 
It  is  presumed  that  you  will  need  no  special  explanation  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  President  on  this  subject  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing the  necessary  conferences  with  the  government  to  which  you 
are  accredited.  Its  assent  is  expected  on  the  ground  that  the  propo- 
sition is  accepted  at  its  suggestion,  and  in  the  form  it  has  preferred. 
For  your  own  information  it  will  be  suflficient  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent adheres  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  my  predecessor,  Mr. 
Marcy,  that  it  would  be  eminently  desirable  for  the  good  of  all 
nations  that  the  property  and  effects  of  private  individuals,  not  con- 
traband, should  be  exempt  from  seizure  and  confiscation  by  national 
vessels  in  maritime  war.  If  the  time  and  circumstances  were  propi- 
tious to  a  prosecution  of  the  negotiation  with  that  object  in  view,  he 
would  direct  that  it  should  be  assiduously  pursued.  But  the  right 
season  seems  to  have  passed,  at  least  for  the  present.  Europe  seems 
once  more  on  the  verge  of  quite  general  wars.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  portion  of  the  American  people  have  raised  the  standard  of  insur- 
rection, and  proclaimed  a  provisional-  government,  and,  through 
their  organs,  have  taken  the  bad  resolution  to  invite  privateers  to 
prey  upon  the  peaceful  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Prudence  and  humanity  combine  in  persuading  the  President, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  it  is  wise  to  secure  the  lesser  good 
offered  by  the  Paris  congress,  without  waiting  indefinitely  in  hope 
to  obtain  the  greater  one  offered  to  the  maritime  nations  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr,  Jiidd, 

March  22,  1861.  —  Contrary  to  what  usually  happens  in  giving 
instructions  to  a  Minister  going  abroad,  I  am  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  ask  you  to  fix  your  attention  in  the  first  instance,  and  to 
keep  it  constantly  fixed,  on  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  at  home. 
I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  unlawful  and  unconstitutional  attempt 
which  is  being  made  to  detach  several  of  the  states  from  the  Federal 
Union,  and  to  organize  them  as  an  independent  republic  under  the 
name  of  the  "Confederate  States  of  America." 

You  are  well  aware  of  what  you  will  find  Europeans  unable  to 
imderatand,  namely,  that  owing  to  the  very  peculiar  structure  of  our 
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Ff^ml  goiremment,  and  the  equally  singular  cbamcter  and  habits 
of  the  American  pe^^ple,  this  government  not  only  wisely  bat  neces- 
sarily hesitates  to  resort  to  coercion  and  compulsion  to  secure  a 
return  of  the  disaffected  portion  of  the  people  to  their  customary 
allegiance.  The  Union  w:is  formed  upon  popular  cousent,  and  must 
always  practically  stand  on  the  same  basis.  Tlie  temporary  causes 
of  alienation  must  pass  away ;  there  must  needs  be  disasters  and  dis- 
appointments resulting  from  the  exercise  of  unlawful  authority  by 
the  revolutionists,  while  happily  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  general 
and  profound  sentiment  of  loyalty  pervading  the  public  mind 
throughout  the  United  States.  While  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
President  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  and  rightful  authority  of  the 
Union  everywhere  with  firmness  as  well  as  discretion,  he  at  the 
same  time  relies  with  great  confidence  on  the  salutary  working  of 
the  agencies  I  have  mentioned,  to  restore  the  harmony  and  Union 
of  t\ut  states.  But  to  this  end  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  disaffected  states  shall  not  succeed  in  obtaining  favor  or  recog- 
nition from  foreign  nations. 

It  is  undei-stood  that  the  so-called  Confederate  States  of  America 
have  sent,  or  are  about  to  send,  agents  to  solicit  such  recognition 
ill  Europe,  although  there  is  no  special  reason  for  supposing  Prus- 
sia to  b«*  one  of  the  nations  to  which  application  will  be  made.  An 
almost  electric  political  connection,  however,  exists  between  the 
several  capitals  of  western  Europe,  and  therefore  your  most  et&cient 
and  unfailing  efforts  must  be  put  forth  directly,  and  even  indirectly, 
to  prevent  the  success  of  that  ill-stiirred  design. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  have  for- 
borne altogether  from  discussing  the  groundless  complaints  and  pre- 
texts which  have  been  put  forth  by  the  organs  of  disuniim  to  jnstifj' 
the  rash  and  perilous  revolution  which  they  are  attempting  to  in- 
augurate. I  have  practised  this  reticence  not  because  the  point  is 
unimportant,  but  because  the  dispute  is  purely  a  domestic  one,  and 
the  President  would  not  willingly  have  the  archives  of  our  lega- 
tions bear  testimony  to  so  un-American  a  proceeding  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment, even  by  indirection,  that  this  government  ever  consented 
to  join  issue  upon  a  purely  family  matter  of  this  kind  with  a 
portion  of  our  own  citizens  before  a  foreign  tribunal.  Neverthe- 
less, should  you  find  that  any  weight  is  given  to  those  complaints 
and  pretexts  in  the  court  to  which  you  are  accredited,  your  perfect 
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knowledge  of  all  the  transactions  involved,  will,  I  am  sure,  enable 
yon  to  meet  them  conclusively  and  satisfactorily  without  precise  in^ 
structions  on  that  point. 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr.  Sanford, 

March  26,  1861.  —  Having  spent  the  winter  in  Washington,  you 
need  not  be  informed  of  the  attempts  of  a  misguided  party  of  citi- 
zens in  several  of  the  southern  states,  not  unattended  with  violence 
and  spoliation,  to  dismember  the  Fedend  Republic,  and  of  their 
scheme  to  organize  several  of  the  states  in  a  new  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment, under  the  name  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 
Formidable  as  this  conspiracy  seemed  at  the  beginning,  it  is  now 
confidently  believed  that  the  policy  of  the  present  administration  in 
regard  to  it  will  be  supported  by  the  people  —  a  policy  of  concilia- 
tion, forbearance,  and  firmness  —  and  that  the  conspiracy  will  thus 
fail  for  want  of  ultimate  adoption  by  the  states  themselves  wliieli 
are  expected  to  constitute  the  new  confederacy.  Aware  of  this 
danger,  the  movers  in  that  desperate  and  destructive  enterprise 
are  now  understood  to  be  making  every  effort  to  gain  externiil 
advantage  by  appeals  to  prejudice  or  supposed  interest  in  foreign 
nations  for  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  proposed  new 
co'ilfederae; 

Under  these  circumstances  the  most  important  duty  of  the  diplo- 
matic repre8t»fltafetTeg~0f  tTie  United  States  in  Europe  will' be  to 
counteract  by  all  proper  means  the  t^fforts  of  the  iigents  of  that  pro- 
jected confederacy  at  their  respective  courts.  It  was  your  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  on  the  Continent,  tijten  in  connection  with 
your  activity  and  energy  here,  which  induced  the  President  to  con- 
fer upon  you  the  appointment  of  Minister  resident  in  Belgium.  The 
general  considerations  to  be  urged  against  such  a  recognition  will 
be  found  in  the  inaugural  address  of  the  President,  delivered  on  the 
4th  of  March  instant,  and  in  a  circular  letter  despatched  by  me  on 
the  9th  instant  to  our  Ministers. 

The  President,  confident  of  the  ultimate  ascendency  of  law, 
order,  and  the  Union,  through  the  deliberate  action  of  the  people 
in  constitutional  forms,  does  not  exp(M^t  you  to  engage  in  any  dis- 
cussion which  the  agents  of  the  disunionists  may  attempt  to  initiate 
on  the  merits  of  their  prop:»se»l  revolution.  He  will  not  consent, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  interpellation  of  any  foreign  power  in 
a  controversy  which  is  merely  a  domestic  one. 
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Therfl  is  some  reason  to  aupp'>se  that  the  agents  of  the  diauninnM 
■will  Httempt  to  win  favor  for  their  scheme  of  recognition  by  affect- 
ing to  nyinpHtliize  with  the  ni an ufac tilling  interests  of  the  European 
nations  in  their  discontent  with  tlie  tariff  Uiwa  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  promising  to  rci-eive  the  fabrios  of  such  niitiona  on  more 
favoratile  terms.  You  will  be  able  to  reply  to  such  neductions  as 
thrso  Unit  tlie  new  tariff  laws  thus  complained  of  are  revenue  hiwa 
dvHini'd  by  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  necessary  under  new 
and  [leouliar  circumstances ;  that  all  espt^rience  shows  that  such 
laws  are  not  and  cannot  be  permanent;  that  if,  as  is  now  pretended, 
thoy  shall  prove  to  be  onen>ua  to  foreign  commerce,  they  will,  of 
(lourse,  prove  also  to  be  unfruitful  of  levfnne,  and  th;it  in  that  c;vse 
they  will  necessarily  be  promptly  modified.  The  inconvenience, 
if  any  shall  result  from  them,  will  ihi'tetore  he  temporary  and  prac- 
tically harmless.  Nor  will  nny  atatesraan  of  n  foreign  country 
ni'cd  ti>  be  informed  that  the  consumption  of  the  fabrics  which  it  is 
proposed  shall  be  favored  by  the  so-called  seceding  states  chitdly 
takes  place,  not  within  those  stfites.  but  in  a  very  large  degree  in 
tho  dtates  which  remain  nndisluib^'d  by  this  unhappy  attempt ^ 
revolution. 

It  hardly  need  be  added  that  the  recognition  which  the  insui 
(p-nt  states  desire  tends  through  either  peace  or  war  to  the  estabtish- 
miint  of  a  new  government.  That  new  government,  like  the  gov- 
urniiK'nt  of  the  United  States,  must  levy  imports  on  foreign  mer- 
ohiiiidise,  while  it  must  also  resort  to  an  export  duty  on  cottmi,  its 
Umat  staple,  for  its  support;  and  these  two  measures  combined 
would  constitute  a  pulicy  largely  prohibitive,  instead  of  the  liberal 
and  genial  one  which  is  now  promised  by  the  disunion  party. 

You  vrill  not  fail  to  represent  to  the  government  of  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  that  all  the  interests  of  European  manufactures  and 
oommerce  are  identified  with  the  promotion  of  peace  and  the  undis- 
tnrbed  activity  of  the  American  people.  An  act  of  recognition  in 
favor  of  a  now  discontenti-d  party  would  necessarily'tehd  to  en- 
oourftgi"  that  party  to  attempt  to  establish  their  separation  from  the 
Union  by  civil  war,  the  consequences  of  which  would  be  disastroiia 
to  all  the  existing  systems  of  industrial  activity  in  Euroj>e.  and 
vhen  once  they  had  begun,  those  con8>'qupno<'a  would  be  likely  to 
continue  indefinitely;  whereas  no  nation  in  Europe  can  hopf  that 
their  own   interests  would   be  as  safe  and  prosperous  under  i 
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change  of  government  here  as  they  are  now  and  have  so  long  been 
under  our  present  system. 

It  is  quite  manifest  already  that  differences  and  embarrassing 
questions  may  soon  arise  concerning  the  conduct  of  commerce, 
and  that  the  commercial  states  of  Europe  may  be  8ubj<?cted  to 
strong  seductions  to  violate  our  revenue  laws  and  reguhitions. 
You  will  say  generally  on  this  subject  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  will  expect  the  same  respect  to  those  laws  and  regu- 
lations which  has  hitherto  been  shown  and  which  our  treaties  of 
amity  and  commerce  entitle  us  to  demand,  and  that  it  will  not  hold 
itself  bound  to  favor  or  exempt  from  consequences  any  parties,  of 
whatever  nation,  who  may  violate  them.'  It  does  not  at  all  distrust 
its  ability  to  maintain  them,  or  the  good  disposition  of  its  allies  to 
observe  them. 

I  shall  not  enlarge  on  these  subjects,  insomuch  as  the  phase  of 
the  whole  affair  changes  almost  daily.  The  President  willingly  ex- 
pects to  rely  on  your  astuteness  in  discovering  points  of  attack,  and 
your  practical  skill  and  experience  in  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  He  will  expect  you,  however,  to  communicate  to 
this  Department  very  fully  and  frequently,  and  you  will  receive 
prompt  instructions  in  every  new  emergency. 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr,  Adams, 

April  10,  1861.  —  Although  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
possess  adjacent  dominions  of  larg^  extent,  and  although  they  divide, 
not  very  unequally,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  yet  there  are  at  present  only  two  questions  in  debate  be- 
tween them.  One  of  these  concerns  the  line  of  boundary  running 
through  Puget  Sound,  and  involves  the  title  to  the  island  of  San 
Juan.  The  other  relates  to  a  proposition  for  extinguishing  the 
interest  of  the  'Hudson  Bay  and  Puget  Sound  agricultural  com- 
panies in  the  Territory  of  Washington.  The  discussion  of  these 
questions  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  here,  and  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  removing  it  to  London.  It  is  expected  to  proceed  iimicably 
and  result  in  satisfactorv  conclusions.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  on 
first  thought,  that  you  would  find  nothing  more  to  do  in  England 
than  to  observe  and  report  current  events,  and  to  cultivate  friendly 
sentiments  there  towards  the  United  States.  Nevertheless  the  pe- 
culiar condition  of  our  country  in  the  present  juncture  renders  these 
duties  a  task  of  considerable  delicacy. 
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Vuu  n-ill  readily  understand  me  aa  alluding  to  the  attempts  which 
are  being  made  by  a  misguided  portion  ot  our  fellow  citizens  to 
detach  some  of  the  states  and  to  combine  them  in  a  new  oi-ganiza- 
tion  under  the  name  of  the  Confederate  States  of  Ameiica.  Tlie 
agitators  in  this  bad  enterpiiee,  justly  estimating  tliu  influence  of 
the  European  powei-s  upon  even  American  affairs,  do  not  mistake 
in  supposing  that  it  would  derive  signal  advantage  from  a  recog- 
nition by  any  of  those  powers,  and  ospedally  Great  Britain.  Vuur 
task,  therefore,  apparently  so  simple  and  easy,  involves  the  respon- 
gibility  of  preventing  the  commission  of  an  act  by  the  government 
of  that  countiy  which  would  be  fraught  with  disaster,  perhaps  ruin, 
to  our  oivn. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  give  you  instructions.  They  must  be 
bused  on  a  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  include  a 
statement  of  the  policy  of  tjje  government.  The  insurrectionary 
movement,  though  rapid  in  its  progress,  is  slow  in  revealing  its  per- 
manent character.  Only  outlines  of  a  policy  can  be  drawn  which 
must  largely  depend  on  uncertain  events. 

The  presidential  election  took  place  on  the  6th  of  November  last. 
The  cinvass  had  been  conducted  in  all  Ihe  southern  or  slave  atutes 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  a  perfectly  candid  hearing  there  of 
the  issue  involved,  and  so  all  the  parties  existing  there  were  snr- 
^  prised  and  disappointed  in  the  marked  result.  That  disappoint- 
ment WHS  quiukly  seized  for  desperate  purposes  by  a  class  of  persons 
nntil  that  time  powerless,  who  Ifad  long  chfirished  a  design  to  dis- 
member the  Union  and  build  up  a  new  confederacy  around  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  Ambitious  leaders  hurried  the  people  forward,  in 
a  factious  course,  observing  conventional  forms  but  violating  alto- 
gether the  deliberative  spirit  of  their  constitutions.  When  the  new 
Federal  administration  came  in  on  the  4th  of  March  lust,  it  found 
itself  confronted  by  an  insurrectionary  combination  of  seven  stiites, 
practising  an  insidious  strat<^y  to  seduce  eight  other  states  into  its 
councils. 

One  needs  to  be  aa  conversant  with  our  federative  system  hb  per- 
haps only  Americim  publicists  can  be  to  understand  how  effectually, 
in  the  fii-at  instance,  such  a  revolutionary  movement  must  demora- 
lize the  general  government.  We  are  not  only  a  nation,  but  we  are 
stat?H  also.  All  public  officers,  as  well  as  all  citizens,  owe  not  only 
allegiance  to  the  Union  but  allegiance  also  to  the  states  in  which 
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they  reside.  In  the  more  discontented  states  the  local  mngistmtes 
and  other  officers  cast  off  at  once  their  Federal  allegiance,  and  con- 
ventions were  held  which  assumed  to  absolve  their  citizens  from  the 
same  obligation.  Even  Federal  judges,  marshals,  clerks,  and  reve- 
nue officers  resigned  their  trusts.  Intimidsition  deterred  loyal  per- 
sons from  accepting  the  offices  thus  rend(»red  vacant.  So  the  most 
important  faculties  of  the  Federal  government  in  those  states 
abruptly  ceased.  The  resigning  Federal  agents,  if  the  expression 
may  be  used,  attorned  to  the  revolutionary  authorities  and  delivered 
up  to  them  public  funds  and  other  property  and  possessions  of  large 
value.  The  Federal  government  had,  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  been  engaged  in  building  strong  fortifications,  a  navy  yard^ 
arsenals,  mints,  treasuries,  and  other  public  edifices,  not  in  any  case 
for  use  against  those  states,  but  chiefly  for  their  protection  and  con- 
venience. These  had  been  unsuspectingly  left  either  altogether  or 
imperfectly  garrisoned  or  guarded,  and  they  fell,  with  little  resist-  - 
ance,  into  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  party.  A  general  officer 
of  the  army  gave  up  to  them  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores  and' 
other  property,  disbanded  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  sent 
them  out  of  the  territory  of  the  disaffected  states. 

It  may  be  stated,  perhaps  without  giving  just  offence,  that  the 
most  popular  motive  in  these  discontents  was  an  apprehension  of 
designs  on  the  part  of  the  incoming  Federal  administration  hostile 
to  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  in  the  states  Avhere  it  is  toler- 
ated by  the  local  constitutions  and  laws.  That  institution  and  the 
class  which  especially  cherishes  it  are  not  confined  to  the  states 
which  have  revolted,  but  they  exist  in  the  eight  other  so-called 
slave  states  ;  and  these,  for  that  reason,  sympathize  profoundly  with 
the  revolutionary  movement.  Sympathies  and  apprehensions  ot 
this  kind  have,  for  an  indefinite  period,  entered  into  the  bases  of 
political  parties  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  thus  consid- 
erable masses  of  persons,  whose  ultimate  loyalty  could  not  be 
doubted,  were  found,  even  in  the  free  states,  either  justifying,  ex- 
cusing, or  palliating  the  movement  towards  disunion  in  the  seceding 
states.  The  party  which  was  dominant  in  the  Federal  government 
during  the  period  of  the  last  administration  embraced,  practically, 
and  held  in  unreserved  communion,  all  disunionists  and  sympathiz- 
ers. It  held  the  executive  administration.  The  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  War,  and    the   Interior  were   disunionists.     The   same 
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party  lielJ  a  large  majority  of  the  Semite,  and  nparly  equalf^ 
divided  tbe  House  of  Represenbttives.  DissiSection  !urked,  if  it  did 
not  openly  avow  itself,  in  every  Department  and  in  every  bureau, 
jn  every  regiment  iind  in  evei-y  ahip-of-war ;  in  tbe  postoffice  and 
in  tlie  uiistom-liouse,  ;ind  in  every  legation  and  consulate  from  Lon- 
don to  Calcutta.  Of  four  thousand  four  hundred  stnd  seventy  offi- 
cers ill  the  public  service,  civil  and  military,  two  thousand  one 
liuudred  »nd  (ifty-four  were  rep  resent  at  ives  of  states  where  the  rev- 
olutionary movement  was  openly  iidvocated  and  urged,  even  if  not 
aotuiilly  organized.  Our  system  being  so  completely  federative  and 
representative,  no  provision  had  ever  been  made,  perhaps  none  ever 
could  have  been  made,  to  anticipate  this  strange  and  unprece- 
dented disturbance.  The  people  were  shocked  by  successive  and 
astounding  developments  of  what  the  statute  biiok  distinctly  pro- 
nounced to  be  sedition  and  treason,  but  the  ini^istmcy  was  demor- 
alized and  the  laws  were  powerless.  By  degrees,  however,  a  better 
sentiment  revealed  itself.  The  executive  administration  hesitat- 
ingly, in  part,  reformed  itself,  Tlie  ciipitnl  was  garrisoned  ;  the 
new  President  came  in  unresisted,  and  soon  constituted  a  new  and 
purely  loyal  administration.  They  foimd  the  disiinionists  persever- 
iugly  engaged  in  raising  armies  and  laying  sieges  around  national 
fortifications  situate  within  the  territory  of  the  disalTected  states. 
The  Federal  marine  seemed  to  have  been  scattered  everywhere 
except  where  its  presence  was  necessary,  and  such  of  the  military 
forces  as  were  not  in  the  remote  states  and  territories  were  held 
back  from  activity  by  Vi^ue  and  mysterious  armistices  which  had 
been  informally  contracted  by  the  late  President,  or  under  his 
authority,  with  a  view  to  postpone  conflict  until  impracticable  con- 
cessions to  disunion  should  be  made  by  Congress,  or  at  least  until 
the  waning  terra  of  his  administration  should  reach  its  appointed 
end.  Commissioners  who  hiid  been  sent  by  the  new  confederacy 
were  already  at  the  capita!  demanding  recognition  of  its  sovereignty 
and  a  partition  of  the  national  property  imd  domain.  The  treasury, 
depleted  by  robbery  and  peculation,  was  exhausted  aud  the  public 
credit  was  prostrate. 

It  would  be  very  unjust  to  the  American  people  to  suppose  that 
this  singular  and  unhappy  condition  of  things  indi.-ated  any  extreme 
f aTor  or  tolenition  of  the  purpose  of  a  permanent  dissolution  of  the 
-Union.     On  the  contrary,  disunion  at  the  very  first  took  on  a  spe- 
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cions  form,  and  it  afterwards  made  its  way  by  ingenious  and  seduc- 
tive devices.  It  inculcated  that  the  Union  is  a  purely  voluntary 
connection,  founded  on  the  revocable  assent  of  the  several  states ; 
that  secession,  in  the  case  of  great  popular  discontent,  would  induce 
consultation  and  reconciliation,  and  so  that  revolution,  instead  of 
being  war,  is  peace,  and  disunion,  instead  of  being  dissolution,  is  union. 
Though  the  ordinances  of  secession  in  the  seceding  states  were  car-  ' 
ried  through  impetuously,  without  deliberation,  and  even  by  ques- 
tionable majorities,  yet  it  was  plausibly  urged  that  the  citizens  who 
had  remained  loyal  to  the  Union  might  wisely  acquiesce,  so  as 
ultimately  to  moderate  and  control  the  movement,  and  in  any  event 
that  if  war  should  ensue,  it  would  become  a  war  of  sections,  and  not 
a  social  war,  of  all  others,  and  especially  in  those  states,  the  form 
of  war  most  seriously  to  be  deprecated.  It  being  assumed  that 
peaceful  separation  is  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution,  it  was 
urged  as  a  consequence  that  coercion  would,  therefore,  be  unlawful 
and  tyrannical ;  and  this  principle  was  even  pushed  so  far  as  to  make 
the  defensive  retaining  by  the  Federal  government  of  its  position 
within  the  limits  of  the  seceding  states,  or  where  it  might  seem  to 
overawe  or  intimidate  them,  an  act  of  such  forbidden  coercion. 
Thus  it  happened  that  for  a  long  time,  and  in  very  extensive  dis- 
tricts even,  fidelity  to  the  Union  manifested  itself  by  demanding  a 
surrender  of  its  powers  and  possessions,  and  compromises  with  or 
immunity  towards  those  who  were  engaged  in  overthrowing  it  by 
armed  force.  Disunion  under  these  circumstances  rapidly  matured. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  country  was  bewildered.  For  the  moment 
even  loyal  citizens  fell  naturally  into  the  error  of  inquiring  how  the 
fearful  state  of  things  had  come  about,  and  who  was  responsible  for 
it,  thus  inviting  a  continuance  of  the  controversy  out  of  which  it  had 
arisen,  rather  than  rallying  to  the  duty  of  arresting  it.  Disunion, 
sustained  only  by  passion,  made  haste  to  attain  its  end.  Union,  on 
the  contrary,  required  time,  because  it  could  only  appeal  to  reason, 
and  reason  could  not  be  heard  until  excitement  should  in  some  degree 
subside.  Military  spirit  is  an  element  always  ready  for  revolution. 
It  has  a  fuller  development  in  the  disaffected  than  in  the  loyal 
states.  Thousands  of  men  have  already  banded  themselves  as 
soldiers  in  the  cause  of  disunion,  while  the  defenders  of  the  Union, 
before  resorting  to  arms,  everywhere  wait  to  make  sure  that  it  can- 
not be  otherwise  preserved.     Even  this  cautious  and  pacific,  yet  ^ 
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patriotic  clispoBition  has^  been  mieunderstood  and  perverted  by  fac- 
tion to  encoumge  digiiiiion. 

I  believe  tliat  I  have  thus  presented  the  disanion  movement  dift- 
paaaionalely  and  without  misreprbaenting  its  proportions  or  its 
character. 

You  will  hurdly  be  aBked  by  responsible  Gtatesmen  abroad  vby 
the  new  a<lmiiiiBtration  has  not  already  suppressed  the  revolution. 
Thirty-five  days  are  a  short  period  in  which  to  repress,  chiefly  by 
inomi  nieane,  a  movement  which  is  so  active  while  disclosing  itself 
throughuut  an  empire. 

You  will  not  be  expected  to  promulgate  this  history,  or  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  British  government,  bnt  you  are  entitled  to  the 
President's  views,  which  1  have  thus  set  forth  in  oi'der  toeniibleyon 
to  understand  the  policy  which  he  proposes  to  pursue,  and  to  con- 
form your  own  action  to  it. 

The  President  neither  looks  for  nor  apprehends  any  actual  and 
permiinent  dismemberment  of  the  American  Union,  especially  by  a 
line  of  latitude.  The  improvement  of  our  many  channels  of  inter- 
course, and  the  perfection  of  our  scheme  of  internal  exchanges,  and 
the  incorporation  of  both  of  them  into  a  great  system  of  foreign 
oommerce,  concurring  with  the  gradual  abatement  of  the  force  of  the 
only  existing  cause  of  alienation,  have  carried  us  already  beyond  the 
danger  of  disunion  in  that  form.  The  so-called  Confederate  States, 
therefore,  In  the  opinion  of  the  President,  are  attempting  what  will 
prove  a  physical  impossibilily.  Necessiirily  they  build  the  structure 
of  their  new  government  upon  the  same  principle  by  which  they 
seek  to  destroy  the  Union,  namely,  the  right  of  each  individual 
member  of  the  cnnft^derHcy  to  withdraw  from  it  at  pleasure  and  in 
peace.  A  government  thus  constituted  could  ueither  attiiin  the  con- 
solidation nfcessary  for  stability,  nor  guarantee  any  engiigenients  it 
might  make  with  creditors  or  otlier  nations.  The  movement, 
therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  tends  directly  to  anarchy 
in  the  seceding  states,  as  similar  movements  in  similar  circum- 
stances liave  already  resulted  in  Spanish  America,  and  especially  in 
Mexico.  He  believes,  nevertheless,  that  the  citizens  of  those  states, 
as  Well  as  the  citizens  of  the  other  states,  are  too  intelligent,  consid- 
erate, and  wise  to  follow  the  leaders  to  that  disastrous  end.  For 
these  reasons  he  would  not  be  disposed  to  reject  a  cardinal  dogma  of 
theirs,  namely,  that  the   Federal  government  could  not  lediice  the 
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seceding  states  to  obedience  by  conquest,  even  although  he  were  dis- 
posed to  question  that  proposition.  But,  in  fact,  the  President 
willingly  accepts  it  as  true.  Only  an  imperial  or  despotic  govern- 
naent  could  subjugate  thoroughly  disaffected  and  insurrectionary 
members  of  the  state.  This  federal  republican  system  of  ours  is  of 
all  forms  of  government  the  very  one  which  is  most  unfitted  for  such 
a  labor.  Happily,  however,  this  is  only  an  imaginary  defect.  The 
system  has  within  itself  adequate,  peaceful,  conservative,  and 
recuperative  forces.  Firmness  on  the  part  of  the  government  in 
maintaining  and  preserving  the  public  institutions  and  property,  and 
in  executing  the  laws  where  authority  can  be  exercised  without 
waging  war,  combined  with  such  measures  of  justice,  moderation, 
and  forbearance  as  will  disarm  reasoning  opposition,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  secure  the  public  safety  until  returning  reflection,  concurring 
with  the  fearful  experience  of  social  evils,  the  inevitable  fruits  of 
faction,  shall  bring  the  recusant  members  cheerfully  back  into  the 
family,  which,  after  all,  must  prove  their  best  and  happiest,  as  it 
undeniably  is  their  most  natural  home.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  for  that  return  by  authorizing  Congress,  on 
application  to  be  made  by  a  certain  majority  of  the  states,  to 
assemble  a  national  convention,  in  which  the  organic  law  can,  if  it 
be  needful,  be  revised  so  as  to  remove  all  real  obstacles  to  a  reunion, 
so  suitable  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  so  eminently  conducive 
to  the  common  safety  and  welfare. 

Keeping  that  remedy  steadily  in  view,  the  President,  on  the  one 
hand,  will  not  suffer  the  Federal  authority  to  fall  into  abeyance,  nor 
will  he,  on  the  other,  aggravate  existing  evils  by  attempts  at  coer- 
cion which  must  assume  the  form  of  direct  war  against  any  of  the 
revolutionary  states.  If,  while  he  is  pursuing  this  course,  commended 
as  it  is  by  prudence  as  well  as  patriotism,  the  scourge  of  civil  war 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history  must  fall  upon  our  country  during 
the  term  of  his  administration,  that  calamity  will  then  have  com*' 
through  the  agency,  not  of  the  government,  but  of  those  who  shall 
have  chosen  to  be  its  armed,  open,  and  irreconcilable  enemies ;  and 
he  will  not  suffer  himself  to  doubt  that  when  the  value  of  the  im- 
perilled Union  shall  be  brought  in  that  fearful  manner  home  to  the 
business  and  the  bosoms  of  the  American  people,  they  will,  with  an 
unanimity  that  shall  vindicate  their  wisdom  and  their  virtue,  rise 
up  and  save  it. 
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It  does  not,  however,  at  all  surprise  the  President  tliiit  the  conff 
denae  in  the  stability  of  the  Union,  which  hns  been  heretofore  so 
universally  entertained,  has  been  violently  shocked  both  at  home 
and  iibroiid.  Surprise  itnd  fear  invariably  go  together.  The  period 
of  four  months  wiiii;h  intervened  between  the  election  which  desig- 
nated the  head  of  the  new  administration  and  its  advent,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  assumed  the  character  of  an  interregnnni.  in 
which  not  only  were  the  powers  of  the  government  paralyzed,  but 
even  its  resources  seemed  to  disappear  and  be  forgotten. 

Nevertheless,  all  the  world  know  what  Hre  the  resources  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  they  ai-e  practically  unencumbered,  as 
well  as  inexhaustible.  It  would  be  easy,  if  it  would  not  seem 
invidious,  to  show  that  whatever  may  be  the  full  development  of 
the  disunion  movement,  those  resources  will  not  be  seriously  dimin- 
ished, and  that  the  revenues  and  credit  of  the  Union,  unsurpassed 
in  any  other  country,  are  adequate  to  every  emergency  that  can 
occur  in  our  own.  Nor  will  tlie  political  eomniotions  which  await 
us  sensibly  disturb  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  stability  of 
the  government.  It  hiis  been  necessary  for  us  to  learn,  perhaps  the 
^  instruction  has  not  come  too  soon,  thiit  vicissitudes  are  incident  to 
our  system  and  onr  country,  as  they  are  to  all  otiiers.  The  panic 
which  that  instruction  naturally  produced  is  nearly  past.  What  has 
hitlierto  been  most  needful  for  the  reinvigoration  of  authority  is 
already  occurring.  The  aiders,  abettors,  and  sympathizers  with 
disunion,  partly  by  their  own  choice  and  partly  through  the  exercise 
of  the  public  will,  are  falling  ont  from  the  civil  departments  of  the 
t  government  as  well  as  from  the  army  and  the  navy.  The  national 
I  legislature  will  no  longer  be  a  distracted  council.  Our  repi'esenta- 
I  lives  in  foreign  courts  and  porta  will  henceforth  speak  only  the 
languiige  of  loyalty  to  their  country,  and  of  conlidence  in  ita  institu- 
tions and  ita  destiny. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  our  representatives  are  to  meet 
abroad,  agents  of  disunion,  seeking  foreign  aid,  to  effect  what,  un- 
aided, ia  already  seen  to  be  desperate.  You  need  not  be  informed 
that  their  success  in  Great  Britain  would  probably  render  their 
Buccess  easy  elsewhere.  The  President  does  not  doubt  tliat  you 
fully  appreciate  the  responsibility  of  your  mission.  An  honoi-edan- 
ceator  of  yours  was  the  first  to  represent  your  whole  country,  after 
its  independence  was  established,  at  the  same  court  to  which  you 
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now  are  accredited.  The  President  feels  assured  that  it  Will  hap- 
pen through  no  want  of  loyalty  or  of  diligence  on  yonr  part  if  you 
are  to  be  the  last  to  discharge  that  trust.  You  will  have  this  great 
advantage,  that  from  the  hour  when  that  country,  so  dear  to  us  all, 
first  challenged  the  notice  of  nations,  until  now,  it  has  continually 
grown  in  their  sympathy  and  reverence. 

Before  considering  the  arguments  you  are  to  use,  it  is  important 
to  indicate  those  which  you  are  not  to  employ  in  executing  that 
mission  :  — 

First.  The  President  has  noticed,  as  the  whole  American  people 
have,  with  much  emotion,  the  expressions  of  good  will  and  friendship 
toward  the  United  States,  and  of  concern  for  their  present  embar^ 
rassments,  which  have  been  made  on  apt  occasions  by  her  Majesty' 
and  her  ministers.  You  will  make  due  acknowledgment  for  theap 
.manifestations,  but  at  the  same  time  you  will  not  rely  on  any  mere 
sympathies  or  national  kindness.  You  will  make  no  admissions  of 
weakness  in  our  Constitution,  or  of  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  You  will  rather  prove,  as  you  easily  can,  by  compar- 
ing the  history  of  our  country  with  that  of  other  states,  that  its  Con- 
stitution and  government  are  really  the  strongest  and  surest  which 
have  ever  been  erected  for  the  safety  of  any  people.  You  will  in  no 
case  listen  to  any  suggestions  of  compromise  by  this  government, 
under  foreign  auspices,  with  its  discontented  citizens.  If,  as  the 
President  does  not  at  all  apprehend,  you  shall  unhappily  find  her 
Majesty's  government  tolerating  the  application  of  the  so-called 
seceding  states,  or  wavering  about  it,  you  will  not  leave  them  to 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  they  can  grant  that  application  and  re- 
main the  friends  of  the  United  States.  Yon  may  even  assure  them 
promptly  in  that  case  that  if  they  determine  to  recognize,  they  may 
at  the  same  time  prepare  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  enemies  of 
this  Republic.  You  alone  will  represent  your  country  at  London, 
and  you  will  represent  the  whole  of  it  there.  When  you  are  asked 
to  divide  that  duty  with  others,  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  and  this  government  will  be  suspended, 
and  will  remain  so  until  it  shall  be  seen  which  of  the  two  is  most 
stiongly  intrenched  in  the  confidence  of  their  respective  nations  and 
of  mankind. 

You  will  not  be  allowed,  however,  even  if  you  were  disposed,  as 
the  President  is  sure  you  will  not  be,  to  rest  your  opposition  to  the 
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application  of  the  CoitfederRte  Statea  on  the  gruimd  of  nny  h<m^ 
this  a<i ministration,  or  tlie  party  wbJub  cliieEy  cuIIm)  it  into  eKist- 
ence,  projiosea  to  aliow  to  Great  Britain,  or  claims  that  Oivat  Brit- 
ain onght  to  show  to  tliem.  You  will  not  consent  to  draw  into  de- 
bate befor«  the  British  government  any  opposing  innntl  prinriples 
which  may  be  supposed  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  eoiiti-oYersy 
between  those  stat«s  and  the  Federnl  Union. 

You  will  indulge  in  no  expressions  of  hurehnesa  or  disrespect,  or 
even  impatience,  concerning  the  seceding  slates,  their  agents,  or 
their  people.  But  you  will,  on  the  contmiy,  all  ihe  while  remember 
that  those  states  are  now,  as  they  always  heretofore  have  been,  and, 
notwithstanding  their  temporary  seif-dehision,  they  nuist  always 
continue  to  be,  equal  and  honored  members  of  this  Ffderal  Union,  and 
that  their  citizens  throughout  all  political  inisunderstandings  and 
alienations  still  are  and  always  must  be  our  kindred  and  country- 
men. In  short,  all  your  arguments  must  belong  to  one  of  three 
classes,  namely:  Firstly:  Arguments  drawn  from  the  principles 
of  public  law  and  natural  justice,  which  regulate  the  intercourse 
of  equal  states.  Secondly:  Arguments  which  ^oncem  equally  the 
honor,  welfare,  and  happiness  of  the  discontented  states,  and  the 
honor,  welfare,  and  happiness  of  the  whole  Union.  Tiiii-dly :  Argu- 
ments which  are  equally  conservative  of  the  rights  and  interests, 
and  even  sentiments  of  the  United  States,  and  just  in  Iheir  bear- 
ing upon  the  rights,  interests,  and  sentiments  of  Great  Britain  and 
all  other  nations. 
J  We  freely  admit  that  a  nation  may,  and  even  ought  to,  recogniae 
anew  stata  which  has  absolutely  and  beyond  question  effected  its 
independence,  and  permanently  established  its  sovereignty  ;  and  that 
a  reciignition  in  such  a  ease  affords  no  just  cause  of  offence  to  the 
government  of  the  country  from  which  the  new  state  has  so  de- 
tached itself.  ■'  On  the  other  hand,  we  insist  that  a  nation  which 
recognizes  a  revolutionary  Tlate,  with  a  view  to  aid  its  effecting  its 
sovereignty  and  independence,  commits  a  great  wrong  against  tha 
nation  whose  integrity  is  thus  invaded,  and  makes  itself  responsible 
(or  a  just  and  ample  retiress, 

I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  it  may  not  sometimes  happen 
that  an  imperial  government  or  even  a  federative  one  may  not  so 
oppress  or  (^grieve  its  subjects  in  a  province  or  in  a  state  as  to 
justify  intervention  on  the  plea  of  humanity.     Her  JMiijeaty's  gov- 
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ernment,  however,  will  not  make  a  pretence  that  the  present  is  such 
a  case.  The  United  States  have  existed  under  their  present  form 
of  government  seventy  and  more  years,  and  during  all  that  time  not 
one  human  life  has  been  taken  in  forfeiture  for  resistance  to  their 
authority.  It  must  be  the  verdict  of  history  that  no  government 
BO  just,  so  equal,  and  so  humane,  has  ever  elsewhere  existed.  Even 
the  present  disunion  movement  is  eoiifessetlly  without  any  better 
cause  than  an  apprehension  of  dangers  which,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  government,  are  impossible,  and  speculations  of  aggressions 
which  those  who  know  the  physical  and  social  arrangements  of  this 

•continent  must  see  at  once  are  fallacious  and  chimerical. 

The  disunionists  will,  I  am  sure,  take  no  such  ground.  They 
will  appeal,  not  to  the  justice  or  to  the  magnanimity,  but  to  the 
cupidity  and  caprice  of  Great  Britain. 

It  cannot  need  many  words  to  show  that  even  in  that  form  their 
appeal  ought  to  be  promptly  dismissed.  I  am  aware  that  the 
revenue  law  lately  passed  by  Congress  is  vehemently  denounced  in 
Great  Britain.  It  might  be  enough  to  say  on  that  subject  that  as 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  equals  in  dignity,  and  not 
unequal  in  astuteness  in  the  science  and  practice  of  political  econo- 
my, the  former  have  good  right  to  regard  only  their  own  conven- 
ience, and  consult  their  own  judgment  in  framing  their  revenue 
laws.  But  there  are  some  points  in  this  connection  which  you  may 
make  without  compromising  the  self-respect  of  this  government. 
-pSIn  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case,  it  is  clear  that  a  recog- 

S^tion  of  the  so-called  Confederate  nations  must  be  deemed  equivar 
lent  to  a  deliberate  resolution  by  her  Majesty's  government  that 
this  American  Union,  which  has  so  long  constituted  a  sovereign 
nation,  shall  be  now  permanently  dissolved,  and  cease  to  exist  for- 
ever. The  excuse  for  this  resolution,  fraught,  if  effectual,  with 
fearful  and  enduring  consequences,  is  a  change  in  its  revenue  laws 
—  a  change  which,  because  of  its  very  nature,  as  well  as  by  reason 
of  the  ever-changing  course  of  public  sentiment,  must  necessarily 
be  temporary  and  ephemeral.  British  censors  tell  us  that  the  new 
tariff  is  unwise  for  ourselves.  If  so,  it  will  speedily  be  repealed. 
They  say  it  is  illiberal  and  injurious  to  Great  Britain.  It  cannot 
be  80  upon  her  principles  without  being  also  injurious  to  ourselves, 
and  in  that  case  it  will  be  promptly  repealed.  Besides,  there  cer- 
tainly are  other  wd  more  friendly  remedies  for  foreign  legislation 
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that  is  injurioiis  witboat  premeditated  purpose  of  injury, 
magiiiinitnuus  government  will  try  before  it  deliberately  seeks  the 
deetruetion  of  tlie  offended  nation. 

The  applii^lion  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  in  the  aspect 
now  under  consideration,  Eissumes  that  they  are  offering,  or  will 
offer,  more  liberal  commercial  fiicilitiea  than  the  Unitud  States  can 
or  will  be  disposed  to  concede.  Would  it  not  be  wise  for  Great 
Britain  to  wait  until  those  libend  facilities  shall  be  definitely  fixed 
and  offered  by  the  Confederate  States,  and  then  to  wait  further  and 
see  whether  the  United  States  may  not  accord  facilities  not  less 
deairable  ? 

The  Union  of  these  states  seventy  years  ago  establiRhed  perfectly 
free  trade  between  the  several  states,  and  this,  in  effect,  is  free 
trade  tliroughout  the  largest  inhabitable  part  of  North  America. 
During  all  that  time,  with  occasional  and  very  brief  intervals  not 
affecting  tha  result,  we  have  been  constantly  increasing  in  cnmmer- 
cial  liberality  towards  foreign  nations.  We  have  made  thiit  advance 
necessarily,  because  with  increasing  liberality,  we  have  at  the  same 
time,  owing  to  controlling  canses,  continually  augmented  our  reve- 
nues and  increased  our  own  productions.  The  sagacity  of  the  British 
government  cannot  allow  it  to  doubt  that  our  natural  courae  here- 
after in  this  respect  must  continue  to  be  the  same  as  heretofore. 

The  same  sagacity  may  be  trusted  to  decide,  first,  whether  the 
BO-cnIled  Confederate  States,  on  the  emergency  of  a  military-  revoln- 
tion,  and  having  no  other  srmrcea  of  revenue  than  duties  on  import* 
and  exports  levied  within  the  few  ports  they  can  command  without 
a  naval  force,  are  likely  to  be  able  to  persevere  in  practising  the 
commercial  liberality  they  proffer  as  an  equivalent  for  recognition. 
Manifestly,  moreover,  the  negotiation  which  they  propose  to  open 
with  Great  Britain  implies  that  peace  is  to  be  preserved  while  the 
new  commerce  goes  on.  The  sagacity  of  her  Majesty's  government 
may  be  trusted  to  consider  whether  that  new  government  is  likely 
to  be  inaugurated  withont  war,  and  whether  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  with  this  country  would  be  likely  to  be  improved  by  fla- 
grant war  between  the  southern  and  northern  states. 

Again,  even  a  very  limited  examination  of  commercinl  statistics 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  while  the  staples  of  the  disaffected 
states  do,  indeed,  as  they  claim,  constitute  a  veiy  important  portion 
of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to  European  countries,  a  very 
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large  portion  of  the  products  and  fabrics  of  other  regions  consumed 
in  those  states  are  derived,  and  must  continue  to  be  derived,  not 
from  Europe,  but  from  the  northern  states,  while  the  chief  con- 
sumption of  European  productions  and  fabrics  imported  into  the 
United  States  takes  place  in  these  same  states.  Great  Britain 
may,  if  her  government  think  best,  by  modifying  her  navigation 
laws,  try  to  change  these  great  features  of  American  commerce ; 
but  it  will  require  something  more  than  acts  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  proposed  revolutionary  Congress  to  modify  a  com- 
merce that  takes  its  composite  character  from  all  the  various  soils  and 
climates  of  a  continent,  as  well  as  from  the  diversified  institutions, 
customs  and  dispositions  of  the  many  communities  which  inhabit  it. 

Once  more  :  All  the  speculations  which  assume  that  the  revenue 
law  recently  passed  by  Congress  will  diminish  the  consumption  of 
foreign  fabrics  and  productions  in  the  United  States  are  entirely 
erroneous.  Tbe  American  people  are  active,  industrious,  inventive, 
and  energetic,  but  they  are  ncrt  penurious  or  sordid.  Tbey  are  en- 
gaged with  wonderful  efifect  in  developing  the  mineral,  forest,  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  resources  of  a  vast  and,  practically,  new  con- 
tinent. Their  wealth,  individual  as  well  as  public,  increases  every 
day  in  a  general  sense,  irrespective  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  every  day  also  the  habit  of  liberal  —  not  to  say  profuso 
—  expenditure  grows  upon  them.  There  are  changes  in  the  nature 
and  character  of  imported  productions  which  they  consume,  but 
practically  no  decline  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  imports. 

It  remains  to  bring  out  distinctly  a  consideration  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted.  Great  Britain  has  within  the  last  forty-five 
years  changed  character  and  purpose.  She  has  become  a  power  for 
production,  rather  than  a  power  for  destruction.  She  is  committed, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  to  a  policy  of  industry,  not  of  ambition  ;  a  policy 
of  peace,  not  of  war.  One  has  only  to  compare  her  present  domes- 
tic condition  with  that  of  any  former  period  to  see  that  this  new 
career  on  which  she  has  entered  is  as  wise  as  it  is  humane  and  be- 
neficent. Her  success  in  this  career  requires  peace  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  and  nowhere  so  much  as  on  this  continent.  Recog- 
nition by  her  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  would  be  interven- 
tion and  war  in  this  country.  Permanent  dismemberment  of  the 
Araiefican  Union  in  consequence  of  that  intervention  would  be  per- 
petual war  —  civil  war.     The  new  Confederacy  which  in  that  case 
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Great  Britain  would  have  aided  into  existence  must,  like  any  otliet 
new  stiite,  seek  to  expund  Uself  northward,  westward,  and  smith- 
ward.  Wliat  part  of  this  continent  or  of  the  adjacent  islands  would 
be  expected  to  remain  in  peace? 

The  President  would  regard  it  as  inconsistent  with  his  habituuUy 
high  consideratiou  for  the  government  and  people  of  Great  Britain 
to  allow  me  to  dwell  longer  on  the  merely  commercial  aspects  of 
tlie  queslioii  under  discnssiftn.  Indowl  he  will  not  for  a  moment 
believe  that,  upon  consideralion  of  merely  Hnanri;d  gsiin,  that  gov- 
ernment could  he  induced  to  lend  its  aid  to  a  revoliitiun  designed  to 
overthrow  the  institutions  of  this  coiintiy,  and  involving  ultimately 
the  destruction  of  the  lihertieB  of  the  American  people. 

To  recognize  the  iiidf  pendence  of  a  new  state,  and  so  favor,  possi- 
bly determine,  its  admission  into  the  family  oE  nations,  is  the  highest 
possible  exercise  of  sovereign  power,  because  it  affects  in  any  case 
the  welfare  of  two  nations,  and  often  tlie  peace  of  the  world.  In 
the  European  system  this  power  is  now  seldom  attempted  to  be 
exen-ised  without  invoking  a  constdtation  or  congress  of  nations. 
That  system  has  not  been  extended  to  this  continent.  But  there  ia 
even  a  greater  necessity  foi-  prudence  in  such  cases  in  regard  to 
American  states  than  in  regard  to  the  nations  of  Eui-ope.  A  revo- 
lutiunury  change  of  dynasty,  or  even  a  disorganizalion  and  recom- 
bination of  one  or  many  states,  therefore,  do  not  long  or  deeply 
affect  the  general  interests  of  society,  because  the  ways  of  trade  and 
habits  of  society  remain  the  same.  But  a  radical  change  effected 
in  the  political  combinationa  existing  on  the  continent,  fallowed,  as 
it  probably  would  be,  by  moral  oonvulaionB  of  incidculable  magni- 
tudi',  would  threaten  the  stability  of  society  throughout  the  world. 

Huraimity  has  indeed  liltle  to  hope  for  if  it  shall,  in  this  age  of 
high  improvement,  be  decided  without  a  trial  that  the  principle  of 
international  law  which  regards  nations  as  moral  persons,  bound  so 
to  act  as  to  do  to  each  other  the  least  injury  and  the  most  good,  ia 
merely  an  abstraction  too  refined  to  be  reduced  into  practice  by  the 
enlightened  nations  of  western  Europe,  Seen  in  the  light  of  this 
principle,  the  several  nations  of  the  earth  constitute  one  great  Fed- 
eral Republic.  When  one  of  them  casts  its  Buffiages  for  the  admis- 
rion  of  a  new  member  into  that  Republic,  it  ought  to  act  under  a 
profound  sense  of  moral  oliligalion.  and  be  governed  by  considera- 
tions as  pure,  disinterested,  ami  elevateil,  aa  the  general  interest  of 
society  and  the  advancement  of  human  nature. 
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The  British  empire  itself  is  an  aggregation  of  divers  communi- 
ties which  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  earth,  and  embrace  one  fifth 
of  its  entire  population.  Some,  at  least,  of  these  communities  are 
held  to  their  places  in  that  system  by  bonds  as  fragile  as  the  obliga- 
tions of  our  own  Federal  Union.  The  strain  will  some  time  come 
which  is  to  try  the  strength  of  these  bonds,  though  it  will  be  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  which  is  trying  the  cords  of  our  confed- 
eration. Would  it  be  wise  for  her  Majesty's  government,  on  this 
occasion,  to  set  a  dangerous  precedent,  or  provoke  retaliation  ?  If 
Scotland  and  Ireland  are  at  last  reduced  to  quiet  contentment,  has 
Great  Britain  no  dependency,  island,  or  province  left  exposed  along 
the  whnle  circle  of  her  empire,  from  Gibraltar  through  the  West  In- 
dies and  Canada  till  it  begins  again  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
Africa? 

The  President  will  not  dwell  on  the  pleasing  recollection  that 
Great  Britain,  not  yet  a  year  ago,  manifested  by  marked  attention 
to  the  United  States  her  desire  for  a  cordial  reunion  which,  all  an- 
cient prejudices  and  passions  being  buried,  should  be  a  pledge  of 
mutual  interest  and  sympathy  forever  thereafter.  The  United 
Stati»s  are  not  indifferent  to  the  circumstances  of  common  descent, 
language,  customs,  sentiments,  and  religion,  which  recommend  a 
closer  sympathy  between  themselves  and  Great  Britain  than  either 
might  expect  in  its  intercourse  with  any  other  nation.  The  United 
States  are  one  of  many  nations  which  have  sprung  from  Great 
Britain  herself.  Other  such  nations  are  rising  up  in  various  parts 
of  the  globe.  It  has  been  thought  by  many  \yho  have  studied  the 
philosophy  of  modern  history  profoundly,  that  the  success  of  the 
nations  thus  deriving  their  descent  from  Great  Britain  might, 
through  many  ages,  reflect  back  upon  that  kingdom  the  proper 
glories  of  its  own  great  career.  The  government  and  people  of 
Great  Britain  may  mistake  their  commercial  interests,  but  they 
cannot  become  either  unnatural  or  indifferent  to  the  impulses  of  an 
undying  ambition  to  be  distinguished  as  the  leaders  of  the  nations  in 
the  ways  of  civilization  and  humanity. 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr,  Burlingame, 

April  13, 1861.  —  It  seems  to  me  that  our  mission  to  Austria  has 
not  been  made  as  useful  hitherto  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  •I  think, 
indeed,  that  it  has  generally  been  undervalued.     The  causes  for 
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this  ara  manifest.  We  are  a  commevcial  people,  and  of  course  oa^H 
tirate  acquaintance  first  and  chieQy  witti  other  commercial  nations. 
Situated  un  a  long  Atlantic  coiL3t,  and  confronting  on  the  opposite 
shore  the  commercial  countries  from  whence  our  population  was 
first  and  principally  derived,  we  have  naturally  fallen  into  relations 
with  them  of  the  most  iniimate  kind.  Austria  is  distant,  and  it  has 
never  hcen  a  maritime  nation. 

To  go  no  further  in  the  review  of  its  history  than  1815,  the  Au»- 
trian  government  has  been  that  one  of  the  great  European  powera 
which  lias  mainbiined  more  stutliously,' firmly,  and  persistently  than 
any  other,  the  principles  of  unlimited  monarchy,  so  oppo^^ite  in 
their  character  to  the  principles  upon  which  our  own  government 
has  been  eatablislied. 

Again,  Austria  is  not  an  unique  country  with  a  homogeneous 
people.  It  is  a  combination  of  kingdoms,  duchies,  provint'es.  and 
countries,  added  to  eauh  other  by  force,  and  subjected  to  an  impe- 
rial head,  but  remaining  at  the  same  time  diverse,  distinct,  and  dis- 
cordant. The  empire  is  therefore  largely  destitute  of  that  element 
of  nationality  which  is  essential  to  the  estitblishraent  of  free  inter- 
course with  remote  foreign  states.  This  absence  of  nationality  is 
observable  in  the  Austrian  emigration  to  the  United  States.  We 
meet  everywhere  here,  in  town  and  country,  Italians,  Hungarians, 
Poles,  Magyai-s.  Jews,  and  GcTuiaus,  who  hiive  come  to  us  from 
that  empire,  but  no  one  has  ever  seen  a  confessed  Austrian  among 
us.  So  when  a  traveller  visits  Auatria  he  passes  through  dis- 
tinctly marked  countries,  whose  people  call  themselves  by  many 
different  names,  but  none  of  them  indicative  of  their  relation  to  the 
empire. 

Our  representatives  at  Vienna  seem  generally  to  have  come,  after 
a  short  residence  there,  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  nothing 
for  them  to  do  and  little  for  them  to  learn.  .  .  . 

The  President  expects  that  you  will  be  diligent  in  obtaining  not 
only  information  about  political  events,  but  also  commercial  and  even 
scientific  facts,  and  in  reporting  them  to  this  Department.  Austria 
is  an  interesting  field  for  improvement  of  that  kind.  Although  Lom- 
bardy,  with  other  Italian  provinces,  has  recently  been  lost,  yet  the  em- 
pire slill  hits  a  |^|iiilation  little  inferior  in  number  to  our  own  ;  and 
though  there  are  some  nations  whose  people  are  more  mercurial, 
there  is  no  one  in  the  whole  world  whose  inhabitituts  are  more  in- 
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dastrions,  frugal,  cheerful,  and  comfortable ;  none  in  which  agricul- 
ture derives  more  wealth  from  hard  soils  and  ungenial  skies ;  none 
where  science,  art,  and  taste  mingle  so  perfectly  with  public  and 
private  economy.  An  undue  portion  of  the  country  is  mountain- 
ous. It  has,  nevertheless,  a  richness  and  variety  of  mineral  and 
vegetable  wealth  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Many 
of  its  productions  could,  if  introduced  more  freely,  find  a  ready  con- 
sumption here,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  could  supply  Austria 
with  materials  and  provisions  which  are  now  at  greater  cost  received 
by  her  from  other  countries.  Many  of  the  Austrian  productions 
and  fabrics  which  we  do  receive  come  to  us  through  the  hands  of 
merchants  in  other  European  states. 

The  insignificance  of  our  commerce  with  Austria  results  in  a  large 
degree  from  her  policy  of  taxing  exports  as  well  as  imports,  and 
from  monopolies,  by  which  she  labors  to  create  a  national  system  of 
navigation.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,,  and  you  can 
render  an  important  service  probably  to  both  countries  by  applying 
yourself  to  an  examination  of  it  with  a  view  to  the  negotiation  of  a 
more  liberal  treaty  than  the  one  now  in  force. 

Just  now  a  pressure  upon  this  Department,  incidental  to  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  administration,  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to 
descend  into  the  details  which  must  be  considered  in  this  connec- 
tion. It  is,  however,  a  purpose  of  the  President  that  the  subject 
shall  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  you  will  in  due  time  be  fully 
instructed.  In  the  mean  while  you  are  authorized  to  communicate 
his  disposition  in  this  respect  to  the  government  of  his  Imperial 
Royal  Majesty,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  it  would  be 
willing  to  enter  into  a  revision  of  the  commercial  arrangements  now 
existing  between  the  two  nations. 

The  President  is  well  aware  that  the  government  of  Austria  is 
naturally  preoccupied  with  political  questions  of  great  moment.  It 
must  be  confessed,  also,  that  painful  events  occurring  among  our- 
selves have  a  tendency  to  withdraw  our  thoughts  from  commercial 
subjects.  But  it  is  not.  to  be  doubted,  in  the  first  place,  that  politi- 
cal embarrassments  would  in  both  countries  be  essentially  relieved  by 
any  improvement  of  their  commerce  which  could  be  made ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  the  greater  those  embarrassments  are  the  more  merit 
there  will  be  in  surmounting  them  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to 
effect  that  improvement.     It  certainly  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
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President  tlmt  tlm  piogn^ss  in  material  luiii  suciiil  improTemeat 
wliicli  this  country  hns  been  muking  tlirougb  so  many  years  shall 
be  iirrested  itr  hindei'ed  linnecesisarily  by  the  peculiar  political  trials 
to  which  it  aeeins  likely  tJ)  be  siibjeeted  during  the  terra  for  which 
he  has  beeu  called  to  cundiict  the  admiinstrutioii  of  ils  affairs. 

There  is  a  peculiar  fitness  iu  ellorts  at  this  time  to  eiilai^e 
our  trade  in  tlie  Mediterranean,  for  it  is  never  wise  to  neglect 
advautages  wlilcli  can  be  secured  with  small  expense,  and  near  at 
liume,  while  prosecuting  at  great  cost,  as  we  are  doing,  great  ent^r- 
prlsca  ill  i-emntt-r  parts  of  the  world,  I  would  not  overlook  Ifcily. 
Germany,  and  Hungary,  while  reaching  forth  for  the  trade  of  China 
and  Japan. 

I  shall  allude  to  political  affairs  in  Austria  only  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  me  to  indicate  the  policy  which  the  President  will 
pursue  in  regard  ti>  them.  Tliey  present  to  ua  the  aspect  of  an 
ancii-nt  and  vsyy  influential  power,  oppressed  with  fiscal  embarrass- 
ments, tile  legacy  of  lung  and  exhausting  wara,  putting  forth  at  one 
and  the  same  time  efforts  for  material  improvement,  and  still 
mightii-r  ones  to  priiteet  its  imperfectly  combined  dominion  from 
diamembennent  and  disintegration,  seriously  menaced  from  without, 
aided  by  strong  and  intense  popular  piissions  within.  With  these 
questions  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  and  ain  have  no 
eimcern.  In  the  intercourse  of  nations  each  mnat  be  iissumed  by 
every  other  to  choose  and  will  what  it  maintains,  tolerates,  or 
allows.  Any  other  than  a  course  of  neutrality  would  tend  to  keep 
human  society  continnaily  embroiled  in  wars,  and  render  national 
independence  everywhere  practically  impossible.  No  institutions 
which  can  be  established  in  a  country  through  foreign  intervention 
can  give  to  it  security  or  other  advantages  equal  to  those  which  are 
affurded  by  the  system  it  establishes  or  permits  for  itself;  while 
evei-y  nation  must  be  regarded  as  a  moral  person,  and  so  amenable 
to  the  public  opinion  of  mankind,  that  opinion  can  carry  its  decrees 
into  effect  only  by  peaceful  means  and  influences.  These  printn- 
ples,  hitherto  practised  by  the  United  States  with  great  impartP- 
ality,  furnish  rules  for  the  conduct  of  tlieir  repreaent^itivea  abroad, 
and  especially  for  yonr  own  in  the  critical  condition  of  political 
affairs  in  the  country  to  which  you  are  accredited. 

This  intimation  is  given  so  distinctly  because  an  observanee  of  it 
is  peeullarly  important  iu  the  preaeut  condition  of  our  doniestjo 
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affairs.  We  are  just  entering  on  a  fearful  trial,  hitherto  not  only 
unknown,  but  even  deemed  impossible  by  all  who  have  not  been 
supposed  to  regjird  the  career  of  our  country,  even  under  auspicious 
indications,  with  morbid  distrust. 

Ambitious  nnd  discontented  partisans  have  raised  the  standard 
of  insurrection  and  organized  in  form  a  revolutionary  government. 
Their  agents  have  gone  abroad  to  seek,  under  the  name  of  recogni- 
tion, aid  and  assistance.  In  this  case  imprudence  on  our  part  in  our 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations  might  provoke  injurious,  possibly 
dangerous,  retaliation. 

The  President  does  not  by  any  means  apprehend  that  the  impe- 
rial royal  government  at  Vienna  will  be  inclined  to  listen  to  those 
overtures.  The  habitual  forbearance  of  his  Majesty,  the  friendship 
which  happily  has  always  existed  between  the  two  countries,  and 
the  prudence  which  the  government  of  the  former  has  so  long  prac- 
tised in  regard  to  political  affairs  on  this  continent,  forbid  any  such 
apprefiension. 

Should  our  confidence  in  this  respect,  however,  prove  to  be  erro- 
neous, the  remarks  which  I  shall  have  occasicm  to  make  with  a  dif- 
ferent view  in  this  paper  will  furnish  you  with  the  grounds  on  which 
to  stand  while  resisting  and  opposing  any  such  application  of  the  so- 
called  Confederate  States  of  America. 

Vienna,  as  you  are  very  well  aware,  is  a  political  centre  in  conti- 
nental Europe.  You  may  expect  to  meet  agents  of  disunion  there 
seeking  to  mould  public  opinion  for  effect  elsewhere.  ^ 

I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  history  of  that  reckless  movement,  oi: 
"with  details  of  the  President's  poli(^y  in  regard  to  it.  Your  expi^ri- 
ence  as  a  prominent  member  of  Congress  has  already  furnished  the 
former.  The  inaugural  address  of  the  Presid(Mit,  with  despatches  to 
your  predecessor,  will  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  legation,  and 
will  supply  the  latter. 

Certainly  I  shall  not  need  to  anticipate  and  controvert  any  com- 
plaints of  injustice,  oppression,  or  wrong,  which  those  Jigents  may 
prefer  against  their  country  before  foreign  tribunals.  Practically, 
tbe  discontented  party  itself  administered  this  government  from 
the  earliest  day  when  sedition  began  its  incubaticm  until  the  insur- 
gents had  risen  and  organized  their  new  provisional  and  revolution- 
ary government.  Never,  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  has 
revolution  been  so  altogether  without  cause,  or  met  with  forbear- 
ance, patience,  and  gentleness  so  long. 
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Nor  aliall  I  notice  psrticaUrly  the  apprebensions  of  f 
tice  and  oppression  which,  in  the  absence  of  real  cause,  are  put 
forth  as  grounds  for  the  insurrection.  The  revolutionists  will  find 
it  v«ry  hard  to  make  any  Eumpean  sovere^n,  or  even  any  Eon^ 
pean  subject,  understand  what  better  or  further  guarantee  tbey 
oonld  have  of  all  their  rights  of  person  and  pro|ierty  than  those 
which  are  written  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  have  never  been  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
broken  or  violated  either  in  letter  or  in  spirit.  They  will  find  it 
()uite  as  difficult  to  make  either  a  European  sovereign  or  subject  un- 
derstand how  they  can  reasonably  expect  lo  improve  their  political 
security  by  oi^anizing  a  new  government  under  a  constitution  con- 
luiniiig  aubslantially  the  same  provisions  as  the  one  they  seek  to 
overthrow. 

There  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  form  of  argument  which 
the  agents  alluded  to  will  chieQy  employ  will  be  an  assumption  that 
the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  new  and  irregular  authority 
they  represent  is  already  de  facto  established. 

If  this  were  true,  still  you  could  reply  that  no  public  interest  of 
other  states,  nor  even  any  such  interest  of  the  new  Confederacy 
itself  could  suffer  by  a  delay  allowing  sidBcient  time  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  fully  consulting  the  [wople,  to  acknowl- 
edge in  the  first  instance  the  independence  so  claimed  to  have, been 
established.  The  United  States  have  a  right  to  require  such  delay 
from  all  frietully  powers,  and  »  refusul  of  it  wowld  be  an  act  offen- 
sive to  their  dignity  and  manifestly  bo&tile.  There  is  not  the  least 
ground  to  assume  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  would 
act  otherwise  than  wisely,  discreetly,  and  humanely,  when  it  should 
come  to  act  in  such  a  case.  Individual  caprice  finds  no  place  in  a 
government  so  entirely  popular  as  ours,  and  partisan  excitement 
sinks  in  great  national  emergencies  here  before  the  calm  considerate 
judgment  of  the  American  people  pmnouncing  upon  consideratiuna 
exclusively  of  their  own  seonrity,  freedmn,  and  happiness.  They 
would,  indeed,  regard  the  effectual  dismemberment  of  the  Union  as 
fatal  to  the  highest  hopes  which  humanity  has  ever,  with  apparent 
reason,  indulged.  But  they  are  not  visionary  nor  impracticable, 
and  they  will  not  lack  even  the  magnanimity  to  acce[it  the  fact  of 
their  ruin,  and  govern  themselves  in  conformity  with  it  before  otUw 
nations  fraternally  disposed  need  to  intervene  to  rticoucile  theo) 
if  unfriendly,  to  profit  by  that  last  calamity. 
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At  all  events  foreign  governments  may  be  expected  to  consult 
tiieir  own  interests  and  welfare  in  regard  to  the  subject  in  question, 
even  though  indifferent  to  the  i-ights  and  interests  of  the  United 
States.  A  premature  declaration  of  recognition  by  any  foreign 
state  would  be  direct  intervention,  and  the  state  which  should 
lend  it  must  be  prepared  to  assume  the  relations  of  an  ally  of 
the  projected  Confederacy  and  employ  force  to  render  the  recogni- 
tion effectual. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  assumption  that  the  new  Confederacy 
hiis  established  its  sovereignty  and  independence  is  altogether  un- 
founded. It  was  projected,  or  favored,  by  the  late  administration 
daring  the  four  months  that  it  remained  in  power  after  the  election, 
which  constituted  practically  an  interregnum.  The  new  administra- 
tion, now  only  forty  days  old,  has  practised  forbearance  and  concil- 
iation, relying  hitherto,  as  it  will  hereafter  rely,  on  the  virtue  and 
patriotism  of  the  people  to  rescue  the  country  and  the  Union  from 
danger  by  peaceful  and  constitutional  means,  and  content  to  main- 
tain the  authority  and  defend  the  positions  which  came  into  its 
hands  on  the  4th  of  March  last,  without  employing  coercion,  so  un- 
natural, and,  as  it  has  hitherto  believed  and  still  believes,  so  unnec- 
essary for  the  natural  security,  integrity,  and  welfare.  The  so-called 
Confederacy  has  yet  to  secure  its  sovereignty  either  by  war  or  by 
peace.  If  it  shall,  as  now  seems  probable,  have  determined  on  war, 
it  has  only  just  thrown  down  the  challenge.  It  must  not  assume 
that  a  nation  so  sound,  so  vigorous,  and  so  strong  as  this,  although 
it  may  forbear  long,  will  not  accept  such  a  challenge  when  there 
is  no  alternative. 

The  government  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  have  still 
greater  perils  to  incur  if  they  are  to  establish  their  separation  by 
the  acts  and  processes  proper  for  peace.  They  will  have  at  some 
time  to  refer  themselves  and  all  tlieir  action  to  an  intelligent  people, 
who  will  then  have  had  time  to'reflect  and  to  inquire  what  all  this 
revolution  is  for,  and  what  good  it  can  produce.  They  will  have  to 
satisfy  that  people  and  mankind  that  a  republican  government  can 
be  stable  and  permanent  which  is  built  on  the  principle  that  a  mi- 
nority, when  defeated  in  the  popular  elections,  may  appeal  to  arms, 
and  that  a  Confederacy  can  be  relied  upon  by  creditors  or  nations 
that  admits  the  right  of  each  of  its  members  to  withdraw  from  it 
and  cast  off  its  obligations  at  pleasure. 
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I  have  treated  the  subject  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  wur  or  of 
peace  in  the  election  of  the  insurrectionists.  But,  in  truth,  both  the 
justice  and  the  wisdom  of  the  war  ninst  in  the  end  be  Bettltnl,  us  all 
<|ue8tions  which  concern  the  American  people  must  be  delermined, 
nut  by  arms,  but  by  stiEFrage.  Whon,  at  last,  tlie  ballot  is  to  be 
employed  after  the  sword,  then,  in  addition  to  the  pregnant  ques- 
tions i  hare  indicated,  two  fui-ther  out's  will  anse  r«?quiring  to  be 
answered,  namely,  which  party  began  the  conflict,  and  whicli  main- 
tained in  that  confiict  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity. 

The  agents  of  the  projected  Confi'deracy  have  iiitherto  affected  to 
undervalue  the  power  which  the  Union  can  exercise  for  eelf-preser- 
Viitioii,  and  they  may  attempt  tu  mislead  foreign  Rtates  on  this 
subject.  It  is  true  that  the  government  was  pnwerless  to  resist  thorn 
8u  long  H£  it  wiis  practically  in  their  own  hands  and  managed  to 
fa\or  their  designs.  Its  executive  department  was  panic-stricken, 
its  legislature  divided  and  distracted,  its  army  demoralized  and 
betrayed,  its  fortitications  virtually  surrendered,  its  navy  dispersed, 
aud  its  credit  prostrated.  Even  the  people  themselves  were  bewil- 
dered by  the  sudden  appearance  of  such  unlooked-for  and  appalling 
dangers.  All  this  demoralization  is  passing  away  as  rapidly  as  it 
came  on  ;  and  it  will  soon  appear  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  that 
the  greatest  vigor  is  found  combined  with  Ihe  greatest  power  of 
elasticity.  It  will  be  deeply  to  be  regretted  if  the  energy  of  this 
great  government  is  to  have  its  first  serious  trial  in  a  civil  war, 
instead  of  one  against  a  foreign  foe.  But  if  tlmt  trial  cannot  be 
averted,  it  will  be  seen  that  resources  prudently  left  unembarrassed 
are  more  available  than  credit  in  foreign  markets  ;  that  the  loyalty 
of  a  brave  and  free  people  is  more  reliable  than  standing  armies; 
that  »  good  cause  b  worth  more  than  allies,  aud  self-defence  le  an 
attribute  stronger  than  fortresses.  Its  assailants  will  have  to  defend 
themselves  before  an  enlightened  people,  aud  even  before  other 
nations,  at  least  so  far  as  to  show  one  state  that  the  Federal  Union 
has  actually  oppressed  or  menaced,  or  one  citizen  who  fared  the 
worse  for  having  lived  under  its  authority. 

The  agents  of  the  new  Confederacy  it  is  supposed  will  offer  more 
favorable  cimditions  to  foreign  commerce  than  the  United  States 
have  thought  it  wise  to  alTord.  Such  offers  may  be  met  with  a  few 
direct  propositions.  The  sagacity  of  the  Federal  government  is  not 
likely  to  be  found  long  at  fault  in  giving  such  advantages  to  the  in- 
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snrrectionists.  In  the  second  place,  how  is  a  revolution  to  be  carried 
on  without  taxes  ?  Are  the  so-called  seceding  states  abler  than  their  ^ 
sister  states  to  endure  direct  taxation,  or  will  faction  reconcile  men 
to  burdens  that  patriotism  finds  intolerable  ?  It  will  be  well  for  the  .' 
so-called  Confederacy  if,  instead  of  making  good  the  promises  in  this 
respect  made  in  its  name,  it  do  not  find.itself  obliged  to  levy  duties 
as  large  as  those  of  the  Federal  government  on  imports,  and  to  add 
to  its  revenue  system,  what  that  government  never  has  done,  the 
ruinous  feature  of  taxation  upon  exports.  It  is  easily  seen  how 
little  such  a  financial  policy  will  commend  the  new  government  to 
the  favor  of  European  politicians  and  capitalists. 

But  I  must  draw  these  instructions  to  a  close.  You  will  on  all 
occasions  represent  that  the  interests  of  Europe  and  of  mankind 
demand  peace,  and  especially  peace  on  this  continent.  The  Union 
is  the  only  guarantee  of  peace.  Intervention  would  be  war,  and 
disunion  would  be  only  endless  war. 

The  Union  is,  moreover,  the  chief  security  for  the  stability  of  na- 
tions. When  this  experiment  of  self-government  shall  have  failed 
for  want  of  wisdom  and  virtue  enough,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  to 
preserve  it  or  permit  it  to  exist,  the  people  of  other  countries  may 
well  despair  and  lose  the  patience  they  have  practised  so  long  under 
different  systems  in  the  expectation  that  the  influence  it  was  slowly 
exercising  would  ultimately  bring  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  self-government.  When  that  patience  disappears,  anarchy 
must  come  upon  the  earth. 

Afr,  Seward  to  Mr.  Dayton. 

April  22,  1861.  —  Sir:  You  enter  a  very  important  foreign 
mission  at  a  moment  when  our  domestic  affairs  have  reached  a  cfi-' 
sis  which  awakens  deep  solicitude.  Throughout  a  period  of  eigh^  ' 
years  law  and  order  have  prevailed,  and  internal  peace  and  tran- 
quility have  been  undisturbed.  Five  months  ago  sedition  showed 
itself  openly  in  several  of  the  southern  states,  and  it  has  acted  ever 
since  that  time  with  boldness,  skill,  and  energy.  An  insurrection- 
ary government,  embracing  seven  members  of  this  Union,  has  been 
proclaimed  under  the  name  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 
That  pretended  authority,  by  means  chiefly  of  surprise,  easily  seen 
here  to  have  been  unavoidable,  although  liable  to  be  misunderstood 
abroad,  has  possessed  itself  of  a  navy  yard,  several  fortifications  and 
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aneoak,  and  eoosiderable  qiuuitities  of  arms,  ordnaDce.  and  militanr 
stores.  Od  the  12th  of  April,  instant,  its  forces  commenced  an 
attack  upon,  and  ultimately  carried.  Fort  Samter,  against  the  brave 
and  heroic  resistance  of  a  diminntiTe^gHrrison,  which  had  been. 
throQgb  the  neglect  of  the  former  administration,  left  in  a  condition 
to  prHveiit  supplies  and  reinforcements. 

Owing  to  the  very  peculiar  construction  of  our  system,  the  late 
administration.  Congress,  and  every  other  department  of  the  Federal 
government,  including  the  army  and  the  navy,  contained  agents, 
abettors,  and  sympathizers  in  this  insurrection.  The  Federal  au- 
thorities thus  became  inefficient,  while  large  portions  of  the  people 
were  Viewildered  by  the  suddenness  of  the  appearance  of  disunion, 
by  apprehension  that  needless  resistance  might  aggravate  and  pre- 
cipitate the  movement,  and  by  political  affinities  with  those  engaged 
in  it. 

The  project  of  dismembering  the  Union  doubtless  has  some  sup- 
port in  commercial  and  pr»litical  ambition.  But  it  is  chiefly  based 
upon  a  local,  though  widely  extended  partisan  disappointment  in 
the  result  of  the  recent  election  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  acquired  strength  for  a  time  from  its  assumed  character  of  legiti- 
mate opposition  to  a  successful  party,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
party  could  not  all  at  once  accept  the  fact  that  an  administrative 
political  issue  had  ^iven  place  to  one  which  involved  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  government  and  of  the  Union.  These  embarrassments 
are  passing  away  so  rapidly  Jts  to  indicate  that  far  the  greater  nisiss 
of  tlie  people  remain  loyal  Jis  heretofore.  The  President  improved 
the  temporary  misfortune  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  by  calling  on 
the  militia  of  the  states  to  reinforce  the  Federal  army,  and  summon- 
ing C'onj^ress  for  its  counsel  and  aid  in  the  emergency.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  insurrectionists  have  met  those  measures  with  an 
invitation  to  privateers  from  all  lan«l8  to  come  forth  and  commit 
depredations  on  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

To  take  care  that  tlie  government  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
France  do  not  misunderstand  our  position,  and  through  that  misun- 
derstanding do  us  some  possible  wrong,  is  the  chief  duty  which  yon 
will  have  to  perform  at  Paris. 

It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  the  President  if  the  movements 
to  which  I  have  alluded  had  taken  such  a  course  as  to  leave  this 
government  free  from  the  necessity  in  any  event  of  conferring  upoU) 
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them  in  the  presence  of  foreign  powers.  In  this  age  of  social  derel- 
opment,  however,  isolation  even  in  misfortune  is  impossible,  and 
every  attempt  at  revolution  in  one  country  becomes  a  subject  of 
discussion  in  every  other.  The  agitators  in  this  case,  have,  perhaps, 
not  unnaturally  carried  their  bnd  cause  before  foreign  states  by  an 
appeal  for  recognition  of  the  independence  they  have  proclaimed, 
and  which  they  are  committed  to  establish  by  arms.  Prudence 
requires  that  we  oppose  that  appeal.  The  President  believes  that 
you  will  be  able  to  do  this  in  such  a  manner  as  will  at  once  comport 
with  the  high  consideration  for  his  Imperial  Majesty  which  this  gov- 
ernment habitually  entertains,  and  a  due  sense  of  the  dignity  and 
honor  of  the  American  people. 

The  Emperor  of  France  has  given  abundant  proofs  that  he  con- 
siders the  people  in  every  country  the  rightful  source  of  all  authori- 
ty, and  that  its  only  legitimate  objects  are  their  safety,  freedom,  and 
welfare.  He  is  versed  in  our  Constitution,  and,  therefore,  he  will 
not  need  demonstration  that  the  system  which  is  established  by  the 
Constitution  is  founded  strictly  on  those  voiy  principles.  You  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  show  also  that  it  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  physical 
condition  and  the  temper,  spirit,  and  habits  of  the  American  pt^ople. 
In  all  its  essential  features  it  is  the  same  system  which  was  first 
built,  and  has  since  existed  with  ever  renewed  popular  consent  in 
this  part  of  America.  The  people  of  this  country  have  always 
enjoyed  the  personal  rights  guaranteed  by  the  great  statutes  of 
British  freedom,  representation  concurrent  with  taxation,  jury  trial, 
liberty  of  conscience,  equality  before  the  laws,  and  popular  suffrage. 
The  element  of  federation  or  union  was  early  developed  while  the 
colonies  were  under  the  authority  of,  and  during  their  revolutionary 
contest  with,  the  British  Crown,  and  was  p<»rfected  afterwards  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Practi- 
cally it  hjis  been  vohmtarily  accepted  by  every  state,  territory,  and 
individual  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  working  of  the  system 
has  been  completely  successful,  while  not  one  square  mile  of  domain 
that  we  at  any  time  hnd  occupied  has  ever  been  lost  to  us.  We 
have  extended  our  jurisdiction  from  the  St.  Mary's  River  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  a  wide  belt  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Our  population  has  swollen  from  four 
millions  to  thirty-one  millions.  The  number  of  our  states  has 
increased  from  thirteen  to  thirty-four.     Our  country  has  risen  from 
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inaigniScunce  to  be  the  secoud  in  the  world.  Leaving  nut  of  viw 
unimportant  locul  instances  of  conflict,  we  Lave  had  only  two  for- 
eign wars,  and  the  aggregate  dnration  of  them  was  less  tlmn  five 
years.  Not  one  human  life  has  hitherto  been  forfeited  for  disloyalty 
to  tht!  gtivemment,  nor  has  martial  law  ever  been  est^ibiished  except 
temporarily  in  case  of  iuvasiun.  No  other  people  have  ever  enjoyed 
so  much  immunity  from  the  various  forma  of  political  casualties  and 
calamities. 

While  there  is  not  now,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  gathering  excite- 
ment oE  civil  war,  one  American  wbo  declares  his  dissent  fram  the 
frinciples  of  the  Constitution,  tbat  great  charter  of  Federal  authority 
as  won  the  approbation  of  tlio  civilized  world.  Many  nations  have 
^ken  it  as  a  model,  and  almost  every  other  one  bas  in  some  degree 
conformed  Its  inatitntiona  to  the  principles  of  this  Constitution. 
The  empire  of  France,  and  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  especially,  are 
built  on  the  same  broad  foundation  with  that  of  this  Federal  Repul>- 
lic,  namely,  universal  suffrage. 

Surely  we  cannot  err  in  assuming  that  a  system  of  govemment 
which  arose  out  of  the  free  consent  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
which  has  been  often  reconsidered  and  yet  continually  upheld  in 
preference  to  every  other  throughout  a  period  of  two  hundred  years, 
which  has  commanded  the  acceptance  or  the  .approval  of  all  other 
nations,  and  to  the  principles  of  which  even  those  who  attempt  to 
overthrow  it  adhere  in  the  very  beat  of  insuirectioii,  must  be 
regiiriled  as  one  wliich  is  not  only  well  adapted  to  the  condition  and 
character  tif  the  American  people,  but  is  even  indispensable  and  in- 
separable from  their  national  existence. 

Should  it  be  answered  that  while  all  this  has  heretofore  seemed 
true,  yet  that  it  is  now  disproved  by  the  existing  insurrection,  you 
may  truthfully  reply  that  we  must  wait  for  that  refutation  until  we 
see  the  end  of  the  insurrection  ;  that  the  insurrection  proves  in  fact 
notiiing  else  except  that  eighty  years  of  peace  is  as  much  as  human 
nature  has  the  moderation  to  endure  under  circumstances  the  most 
conducive  to  moderation. 

Tlie  attempted  revolution  is  simply  causeless.  It  is,  indeed,  equally 
without  a  rejison  and  without  an  ubject.  Confessedly  there  is 
neitlier  reason  nor  object,  unless  it  be  one  arising  out  of  the  subject 
of  slavery.  The  practice  of  slavery  has  been  so  long  a  theme  of 
angry  political  debate,  while  it  bas  all  the  time  been,  as  it  yet  is,  fl 
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domestic  concern,  that  I  approach  it  with  deep  regret  in  a  commu- 
nication which  relates  to  the  action  of  a  representative  of  tliis  gov- 
ernment abroad.  I  refrain  from  any  observation  wliatever  concern- 
ing the  morality  or  the  immorality,  the  economy  or  the  waste,  the 
social  or  the  unsocial  aspects  of  slavery,  and  confine  myself,  by  di-. 
rection  of  the  President,  strictly  to  the  point  that  the  attempt  at 
revolution  on  account  of  it  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  without  reason 
and  without  object.  Slavery  of  persons  of  African  derivatitm  ex- 
isted practically  within  all  the  European  colonies  which,  as  states, 
now  constitute  the  United  States  of  America.  The  franiers  of  our 
government  accepted  that  fact,  and  with  it  the  ideas  concerning  it 
whicli  were  then  gaining  ground  tiiroughout  the  civilized  world. 
They  expected  and  desired  that  it  should  ultimately  cejise,  and  with 
that  view  authorized  Congress  to  prohibit  the  foreign  slave  trade 
after  1808.  They  did  not  expect  that  the  practice  of  African  slav- 
ery should  be  abruptly  terminated  to  the  prejudice  of  the  peace  and 
the  economy  of  the  country.  They  therefore  placed  the  entire  con-, 
trol  of  slavery,  as  it  was  then  existing,  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Federal  authorities,  by  leaving  it  to  remain  subject  to  the  exclusive 
management  and  disposition  of  the  several  states  themselves,  and 
fortified  it  there  with  a  provision  for  the  return  of  fugitives  from 
labor  and  service,  and  another  securing  an  allowance  of  three-fifths 
of  such  persons  in  fixing  the  basis  of  direct  taxation  and  representa- 
tion. The  legislators  of  that  day  took  notice  of  the  existence  of  a 
vast  and  nearly  unoccupied  region  lying  between  the  western  bor- 
ders of  the  Atlantic  States  and  the  Mississippi  River.  A  few  slaves 
were  found  in  the  southwest,  and  none  in  the  northwest.  They  left 
the  matter  in  the  southwest  to  the  discretion  of  the  new  states  to  be 
formed  there,  and  prohibited  the  practice  of  slavery  in  the  north- 
western region  forever. 

Economical,  moral,  and  political  causes  have  subsequently  modi- 
fied the  sentiments  of  that  age  dififerently  in  the  two  sections.  Long 
ago  slavery  was  prohibited  by  all  the  northern  states,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  the  increased  production  of  cotton  has  resulted  in  fortify- 
ing the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  southern  states.  The  accretions 
of  domain,  by  purchase  from  Spain,  France,  and  Mexico,  brought 
regions  in  which  slavery  had  either  a  very  slight  foothold,  or  none 
at  all ;  and  this  new  domain,  as  it  should  come  under  0(;cupation, 
was  to  be  constituted  into  new  states  which  must  be  either  free 
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states   or  slave  states.     The  ongiiial  states   rlivid«d  according  ^^ 
their  own  divers  practices  —  the  free  states  seeking  so  ta  direct 
Fvdt'ral  legisbition  and  action  as  to  result  in  multiplying  free  states, 
aud  (lie  slave  states  no  to  direct  them  as  to  lotiltiply  slave  states. 

Tlie  interest  beciime  more  intense  because  tlie  several  states  have 
equal  repreaentation  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  This  con- 
troversy soon  disclosed  ilself  in  the  popular  elections,  and  more  dis- 
tinctly tbrtn  ever  before  in  the  recent  canvass,  which  resulted  in  the 
aecession  of  the  present  administration. 

It  is  now  to  be  observtsi  that,  from  the  earliest  agitation  of  the 
subject  until  that  lant  election,  the  decisions  of  the  people  were 
prHciicniiy  favorable  to  the  interest  of  the  cln»s  which  favon-d  the 
extent«i»ti  of  slavery,  and  yet  their  opponents  always  acquiesced. 
Under  tlieee  circumstanceB  the  executive  administrntion,  the  national 
legislature,  and  the  judiciary,  tvere  fur  practical  purposes  in  the 
handtj  of  that  party,  and  the  laws,  with  the  administration  and 
execution  of  theia,  conformed  to  their  own  policy.  Tlie  np))Osite 
class  prevailed  in  the  late  election  so  (ar  as  to  biiiig  in  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  the  citizens  they  had  preferred,  but  no 
further —  Congress  and  the  judiciary  remained  uiuler  the  same  bias 
as  before.  Tha  new  President  could  not  tissume  his  trust  until  ihe 
fourth  of  March.  1861,  and  even  after  that  lime,  as  before,  the  laws 
and  the  execution  of  them  must  remain  unchanged.  He  could  not, 
without  consent  of  his  opponents  in  Congress,  change  either,  nor 
appoint  a  minister  or  a  ministerial  officer,  nor  draw  a  dollar  from 
the  treasury  even  for  his  own  defence  or  support.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that,  on  ihe  very  day  when  the  election  closed 
and  its  result  became  known,  four  months  before  the  new  admtnis- 
traliou  was  to  come  in.  the  disappointed  party  took  their  appeal 
from  the  ballot-box  to  arms,  and  inaugurated  their  revolution. 

I  need  not  further  elaborate  the  proposition  that  the  revulutioo 
is  without  a  cause  ;  it  has  not  even  a  pretest. 

It  is  just  as  clear  that  it  is  without  an  object.  Moml  and  physi- 
cal causes  have  determined  infl.-xilily  the  character  of  each  one  of 
the  territories  over  which  the  dispute  has  arisen,  and  both  parties 
after  the  Jection  hiirmoninusly  agreed  on  all  the  Federal  laws  re- 
quired for  their  organization.  The  territories  will  remain  in  nil 
respects  the  same,  whether  the  revolution  shall  succeed  or  shall 
fail.     The  condition  of  slavery  in  the  several  states  will  remain  just 
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the  same  whether  it  succeed  or  fail.  There  is  not  even  a  pretext 
for  the  complaint  that  the  disaffected  states  are  to  be  conquered 
by  the  United  States  if  the  revolution  fail ;  for  the  rights  of 
the  states,  and  the  condition  of  every  human  being  in  them,  will 
remain  subject  to  exactly  the  same  laws  and  forms  of  sidministra- 
tion,  whether  the  revolution  shall  succeed  or  whether  it  shall  fail. 
In  the  one  case,  the  states  would  be  federally  connected  with  the 
new  Confederacy ;  in  the  other,  they  would,  as  now,  be  members  of 
the  United  States  ;  but  their  constitutions  and  laws,  customs,  hab- 
its, and  institutions  in  either  case  will  remain  the  same. 

,It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  to  this  incontestable  statement  the 
further  fact  that  the  new  President,  as  well  as  the  citizens  th rough 
whose  suffrages  he  has  come  into  the  adminsti-ation,  has  always 
repudiated  all  designs  whatever  and  wherever  imputed  to  him  and 
them  of  disturbing  the  system  of  slavery  as  it  is  existing  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws.  The  ciise,  however,  would  not  be  fully  pre- 
sented if  I  were  to  omit  to  say  that  any  such  effort  on  his  part 
would  be  unconstitutional,  and  all  his  actions  in  that  direction 
would  be  prevented  by  the  judicial  authority,  even  though  they 
were  assented  to  by  Congress  and  the  people. 

This  revolution,  thus  equally  destitute  of  just  cause  and  legiti- 
mate object,  aims,  nevertheless,  at  the  dismemberment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  and,  if  successful,  must  end  in  the  overthrow  of  the' 
government  of  the  United  States.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  consent  of 
mankind  authorizes  us  to  assume,  that  the  establishment  of  this 
government  was  the  most  auspicious  political  event  that  has  hap- 
pened in  the  whole  progress  of  history,  its  fall  must  be  deemed 
not  merely  a  national  calamity,  which  a  patriotic  government  ought 
to  try  to  prevent,  but  a  misfortune  to  the  human  race,  which  should 
secure  for  us  at  least  the  forbearance  of  all  other  nations. 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  disunion  would  leave  it  still  exist- 
ing in  its  true  character,  and  for  its  proper  ends,  although  in  two 
n'»t  very  unequal  and  similar  parts.  Its  integrity  as  a  Federal  gov- 
ernment, embracing  all  of  the  American  independent^  ccmtignous, 
and  homogeneous  states,  protecting  them  all  against  foreign  dangers 
and  internal  commotions  ;  securing  to  them  all  a  common  property, 
greatness,  dignity,  influence  and  happiness,  is  an  indispensable 
feature  of  its  Constitution. 

Dismemberment  would  be  less  effectually  subyersive  of  the  char- 
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sctcr,  olget'ts,  and  piirpoaes  of  ttie  Union,  if  the  two  coiifede nicies, 
whiuti  it  is  pnipoaed  sliull  succeed  it,  could  severally  be  expected  to 
exercise  ils  great  functions  within  their  respeciivc  dominionB.  But 
this  would  be  impossible.  Tlie  several  states  are  now  held  in  Union 
willi  each  other  by  a  confessed  obligation  of  cohesion  that  only 
their  common  consent  could  dissolve;  and  tlmt  moral  law,  hitherto 
^cognized  by  all,  is  substituted  fur  the  central  military  authority 
which,  in  other  Bystcins,  secures  the  integiily  aa  well  as  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  states.  But  if  the  vcvolnlioii  sliall  prev>iil  and  dis- 
memberment  ensue,  tha  Federal  obligation  in  that  case  will  be  bro- 
ki*n,  its  moral  force  spent,  and  in  its  place  there  must  eome  up  the 
principles  which  are  the  acknowledged  elements  of  the  revolution, 
namely.  &rst,  that  in  either  confederacy  each  state  is  at  liberty  to 
secede  at  pleasure  ;  and  secondly,  the  minority  in  each  confederacy, 
and  even  in  each  stiile,  may,  whenever  the  will  of  the  m»]ority  is 
ascertained,  lake  an  appial  from  the  ballot  to  the  sword.  It  is 
manifest  that  ihe  success  of  this  revolution  would  therefore  be  not 
unly  a  practical  overthrow  of  the  entire  system  of  government,  but 
Ihe  first  stage  by  each  confedcrafy  in  the  road  to  anarchy,  such  as 
so  widely  prevails  in  Spanish  America.  The  contest,  thm.  involves 
nothing  k-ss  than  a  failure  of  the  hope  to  devise  a  stable  system  of 
government  upon  Ihe  principle  of  the  consent  of  the  people,  and 
working  through  the  peaceful  expressiona  of  their  will  without  de- 
•  pending  on  military  authority.  If  the  President  were  addressing  his 
countrymen  at  home  on  this  occasion,  instead  of  one  of  their  repre- 
senlalivea  going  abroad,  he  would  direct  me  t*i  set  forth  the  conse- 
quences which  obviously  mnat  follow  the  dissiilutinn  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  The  loss  of  the  ainbitifm,  which  is  a  needful  inspiration 
to  a  great  people;  the  loss  of  the  respect  of  niankinil,  and  the  vene- 
ration and  respect  of  posterity ;  the  loss  of  the  enterprise  wnd  vigor 
which  makes  us  a  prosperous  nation  ;  and  witli  the  loas  of  snslained 
and  eonatant  culture,  which  makes  us  an  intellectual  people,  the 
loss  of  safely,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  direclly  involves  the 
(treateat  calamity  of  all,  the  loss  of  lilwrty.  It  Is  sufficient  only  to 
alliidf  to  these  possible  evils  on  this  occasion  lo  afford  you  the 
grounds  for  assuring  the  government  of  France  that  the  President 
regards  the  revolution  as  one  which  in  i-vcry  event  mnst  and  will 
be  prevented,  since  it  is  manifest  that  the  evils  wliieh  would  result 
from  its  success  would  be  as  incurable  as  they  would  be  intolerabia 
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It  is,  indeed,  an  occasion  of  much  regret  that  it  has  been  found 
needful  to  employ  force  for  this  purpose.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
genius  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  government  of  the  country  and  of  mankind.  But  the 
President  believes  that  the  country  will  accept  that  alternative  with 
the  less  regret  because  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  to  try  every 
expedient  of  conciliatory  prevention,  and  civil  war  is  at  last  proved 
to  be  unavoidable.  The  responsibility  of  it  must  rest  with  those 
who  have  not  only  inaugurati^d  it,  but  have  done  so  without  cause 
and  without  provocation.  The  world  will  see  that  it  is  an  evil  that 
comes  upon  us  not  from  any  necessity  growing  out  of  administra- 
tion or  out  of  our  Constitution  itself,  but  from  a  necessity  growing 
out  of  our  common  nature. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  the  reluctance  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  employ  force  so  long  has  demoralized  the  administration 
or  can  demoralize  the  American  people.  They  are  capable  of  a 
high,  resolute,  and  vigorous  defence  of  the  Union,  and  they  will 
maintain  that  defence  with  only  the  more  firmness  and  fidelity,  be- 
cause they  are  animated  by  no  hostile  spirit,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
by  a  friendly  and  even  fraternal  one,  being  satisfied  that  its  bene- 
fits will  result  equally  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  overthrowing 
and  those  who  are  en^jajxed  in  defendinq;  the  Union. 

I  have  thus,  under  the  President's  direction,  placed  before  you  a 
simple,  unexaggerated,  and  dispassionate  statement  of  the  origin, 
nature,  and  purposes  of  the  contest  in  which  the  United  States  are 
now  involved.  I  liave  done  so  only  for  the  purpose  of  deducing 
from  it  the  arguments  you  Avill  find  it  necessary  to  employ  in  op- 
posing the  applitatio.n  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  to  the 
government  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  for  a  recognition  of  its 
independence  and  sovei*eignty. 

The  President  neither  expects  nor  desires  any  intervention,  or 
even  any  favor,  from  the  government  of  France,  or  any  other,  in 
this  emergency.  Whatever  else  he  may  consent  to  do,  he  will 
never  invoke  nor  even  admit  foreign  TiTteifeienee  or  influence- in 
this  or  any  otJier  controversy  in  which  the  government  of  the 
United  States  may  be  engaged  with  any  portion  of  the  American 
people.  Tt  has  been  simply  his  aim  to  show  that  the  present  con- 
troversy furnishes  no  one  ground  on  which  a  great  and  friendly 
power,  like  France,  can  justly  lend  aid  or  sympathy  to  the  party 
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engaged  in  insurrection,  and  therefore  he  instructs  you  to  insist  on 
the  pi-actice  of  neutrality  by  the  government  of  the  Emperor,  as  all 
our  representatives  are  instructed  to  insist  on  the  neutrality  of  the 
several  powers  to  which  they  are  accredited. 

Not  entertaining  the  least  apprehension  of  the  depai-ture  from 
that  course  by  his  Majesty's  government,  it  is  not  without  some 
reluctiince  that  the  Piesident  consents  to  the  suggestion  of  some 
•  considemtions  affecting  France  hei*self,  which  you  may  urge  in  sup- 
port of  it.  France  is  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  country. 
Her  industry  depends  very  largely  on  a  consumption  of  her  produc- 
tions and  fabrics  within  the  United  Statics,  and  on  the  receipt,  in 
exchange,  of  cotton,  or  other  staples,  or  their  equivalent  in  money, 
from  the  United  States.  The  abilitv  of  the  United  States  to  thus 
consume  and  furnish  depends  on  their  ability  to  maintain  and  pre- 
5>erve  peace.  War  here  will  in  any  case  be  less  fla<^rant,  and  peace^ 
when  broken,  will  be  restored  all  the  more  quickly  and  all  the 
more  perfectly  if  foreign  nations  shall  have  the  sagjicity,  not  to 
say  the  magnanimity,  to  practise  the  neutrality  we  demand. 

Foreign  intervention  would  oblige  us  to  treat  those  who  should 
yield  it  as  allies  of  the  insurrectionary  party,  and  to  carry  on  the 
V  war  against  them  as  enemies.  The  case  would  not  be  relieved,  but, 
on  the  contrar}%  would  only  be  aggravated,  if  several  European 
^tates  should  combine  in  that  intervention.  The  President  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  deem  the  Union,  which  would  then  be 
at  stake,  worth  all  the  cost  and  all  the  sacrifices  of  a  contest  with 
tiie  world  in  arms,  if  such  a  contest  should  prove  inevitable. 

However  other  European  powers  may  mistake,  his  Majesty  is  the 
last  one  of  those  sovereigns  to  misapprehend  the  nature  of  this  con- 
troversy. He  knows  that  the  revolution  of  1775  in  this  country 
was  a  successful  contest  of  the  great  American  idea  of  free  popular 
government  against  resisting  prejudices  and  errors.  He  knows 
that  the  conflict  awakened  the  sympathies  of  mankind,  and  that 
ultimately  the  triumph  of  that  idea  has  been  hailed  by  all  European 
nations.  He  knows  at  what  cost  European  nations  resisted  for  a 
time  the  pn>gress  of  that  idea,  and  perhafis  is  not  unwilling  to  con- 
fess how  mueh  France,  especially,  has  profited  by  it.  He  will  not 
fiiil  to  recognize  the  presence  of  that  one  great  idea  in  the  present 
conflict,  nor  will  he  mistake  the  side  on  which  it  will  be  found.  It 
iSi  in  shorty  the  very  principle  of  universal  suffrage,  with  its  claim  to 
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obedience  to  its  decrees,  on  which  the  government  of  France  is 
built,  that  is  put  in  issue  by  the  insurrection  here,  and  is  in  this 
emergency  to  be  vindicated,  and  more  effectually  than  ever  estab- 
lished by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

I  forbear  from  treating  of  questions  arising  out  of  the  revenue  laws 
of  the  United  States,  which  lately  have  been  supposed  to  have  some 
bearing  on  the  subject.  They  have  already  passed  away  before  the 
proclamation  of  the  blockade  of  ports  in  the  hands  of  the  revolution- 
ary party.  Nor  could  considerations  so  merely  mercenary  and  ephem- 
eral in  any  case  enter  into  the  counsels  of  the  Emperor  of  France. 

You  will,  naturally  enough,  be  asked  what  is  the  President's 
expectation  concerning  the  progress  of  the  contest  and  the  prospect 
of  its  termination.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  speculate,  with 
any  confidence,  upon  the  course  of  a  revolution,  and  to  fix  times  and 
seasons  for  the  occurrence  of  political  events  affected  by  the  excite- 
ment of  popular  passions;  but  there  are  two  things  which  may  be 
assumed  as  certain  :  First.  That  the  union  of  these  states  is  an 
object  of  supreme  and  undying  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  vindicated  and  maintained. 
Second.  The  American  people,  notwithstanding  any  temporaiy 
disturbance  of  their  equanimity,  are  yet  a  sagacious  and  practical 
people,  and  less  experience  of  evils  than  any  other  nation  would  re- 
quire will  bring  them  back  to  their  customary  and  habitual  exercise 
of  reason  and  reflection,  and,  through  that  process,  to  the  settlement 
of  the  controversy  without  further  devastation  and  demoralization 
by  needless  continuance  in  a  state  of  civil  war. 

The  President  recognizes,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  European  idea 
of  the  balance  of  power.  If  the  principle  has  any  foundation  at  all, 
the  independence  and  the  stability  of  these  United  States  just  in 
their  present  form,  properties,  and  character,  are  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  balance  between  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  it 
now  exists.  It  is  not  easv  to  see  how  France,  Great  Britain,  Rus- 
sia,  or  even  reviving  Spain,  could  hope  to  suppress  wars  of  ambition 
which  must  inevitably  break  out  if  this  continent  of  North  America, 
now,  after  the  exclusion  of  foreign  interests  for  three  quarters  of  a 
century,  is  again  to  become  a  theatre  for  the  ambition  and  cupidity 
of  European  nations. 

It  stands  forth  now  to  the  glory  of  France  that  she  contributed  to 
the  emancipation  of  this  continent  from  the  control  of  European 
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stntes^  an  enianeipcitiini  which  has  renden:^  only  less  bentrfit  to  those 
nHCioiis  than  to  America  itself.  The  present  enlightened  moniftrch 
of  France  is  too  ainbitioas,  in  the  generoos  sense  of  the  word«  to 
signalize  his  n^igii  by  an  attempt  to  reverse  that  great  and  magnan- 
imvHis  transaction.  He  is,  more«.>ver  to>j  wise  not  to  anderstand  that 
the  safetv  and  adT;incenient  of  the  United  States  are  enaranteed  bv 
the  necessities,  and,  therefore,  by  the  sympathies  of  mankind. 


.Vr.  Seward  to  Mr.   ScAwrz. 

Arril  iM,  IS^l.  —  Yon  receire  the  Presilent's  instractioos  for  the 
discharge  of  your  very  important  mission  at  a  m-~<menc  when  a 
domestic  crisis,  ^ng  apprehrnded  w;ih  deep  s  »lic:tnde,  is  actoally 
re;icht?\l,  Fv>r  the  first  time  since  the  fi'UTyd^ti  ^r.s  of  this  Federal 
Repub'io  were  laid  with  su^^h  piv^us  cane  :ind  consn !]3 mate  wisdom,  un 
insurr^nion  h;is  devei'.^pe*.i  itself,  and  assamt-d  the  organizacic*D  ;ir.d 
attir^de  V f  a  separate  p  -lirio-.tl  p.^wer.  This  '-rgart-ia'ioa  c-nsiscs  of 
sevenil  memtvrs  of  this  Uni  n,  under  the  i-^ni'*  f  -The  C-.Hifeler- 
a:e  Staicrs  of  A3>er.oaL'*  Tr^t  irre-^iril.ir  and  osank'n^janttr'tv  I  as 
ir,st::u:evl  oivii  war.  The  Pn^suim:  of  :be  Ui.:t-d  Spates  l^is 
jiviH^:c>i  d-'fen-iive  and  n?;^r«ss:ve  measures,  :nc'-i:r.^  the  erjilv- 
k-:tc:  -f  F-drral  f^rv^rs  bv  land  j^nd  rv  sea,  wi:h  the  es:al-"ls'  mrnt 
or  4  "^  Ar:::i:e  b"  ck\  :e.  The  rev  "  j::.  i  :>:s  lave  :rr«s^  ::■  ;*.-^? 
ir-rv::  .rle  mr.isuTvs  ^it  irmv  cc  invvsl.n  ii:.->rc:el  j^^ir.s;  :li>  caii- 

xal.  jk-  vi  A  :  T\>*  of  i^r.raTr^r*  :rc::ei  :c  i>-vv  ul*:.:  rrrr  n .:  :i:  kl  o.m- 

&  ,     •      • 

see  -  s  :h-r  nv.^-essi:^-    :'  fs^cia  i"  -t-t  c.  untrr  :  ui  ^he-Tver  i:  :u:- 
j;, ■"->.<    ^.. -X  ,:_^-.    v~    TT-,a«;N;^    • -I.    •— ^-- — ••^••r    li^V''  -----lii.     '-    *r^~    .»_^^e 

is  ■  ,  ki' i  I •:•.'•  --•?>  a  >ci  :.  r  to  f.^re^r"  »^  ciris  :'c:  •:  1  A:-i  iosi-ijL  ce  to 
scir-Trri  •:  iescr.  rtlie  -uvs::  vl-rrjsSri  a.-i  i:-i->r»-  s.  .e  i:  siita- 
r  ->  -.*'  Its  :-»r-  >  ::  Lis  vlre-tv  -""a:  T>:iir*i  in  ti  s  :■.  ^mt  t  ^:  :be 
>-:!ii-  •  try  pcTrr  LiSw  a^  't  :s  v.- ••e-rsoxl,  •->.ii::"el  lOr.ts  to 
E--  :e  t:  'jc.  •:  t  fr.'-i  t.:-*  >CAtc^  ■:  t'^^t  .vn::  -r:  xz  [■=  mz  t.  *ir 
jn^k.  '  '•V«ic=i"?ci  c  T*  As^j.-ne-i  >  'Trv  ^ri'y  ir.i  ir.  •f:>:zi-c>-r.  T:- 
c-^  •  •?«:  :  s  irci-  ."a::  c  *r«i  rprifrit  its  >I':',"*-n!'  '^  1  :*r  ^  :*'  jii-rf 
ei:  .  i  •!  Z':  t:-  re  i3iT«:rtaz.t  cc-*  w  <-Trr  i-e'l^-':  :j  :Ji-r  V-->id 
c  urv  T*:rcr^srCt:atiT^  w  I  -z:  :--fT  ij,-e  Srzt  icr.^ki. 

^^TyjCii/^ii^    |.^'»*-v*oi*t,];     ^ «_  ^    _i    ^^     ."^*^1    «kI.CA 
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< 
to  understand  their  true  interests,  and  fulfil  the  obligations  of  na- 
tional justice  and  fnitemity.     But  unhappily  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  society  nations  are,  to  say  the  least,  neither  wiser  nor  more 
just  or  generous  than  individual  men. 

You  will  take  care  that  you  do  not  yourself  misunderstand  the 
spirit  in  which  your  duty  is  to  be  performed,  nor  suffer  tliat  spirit  to 
be  misapprehended  by  the  government  of  her  Catholic  ilajesty. 
The  government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  first  place,  indulges  no 
profound  apprehensions  for  its  safety,  even  althougii  the  govern- 
ment to  which  you  are  accredited,  and  even  many  others  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  should  intervene  in  this  unhappy  civil  war.  The 
union  of  these  states,  with  the  maintenance  of  their  republican  insti- 
tutions, is  guaranteed  by  material,  moral,  and  social  necessities  of 
this  continent  and  mankind,  that  will,  the  President  feels  assured, 
overbear  all  aggressions  that  shall  be  committed  upon  them,  no  mat- 
tt»r  how  various  its  forms  or  how  comprehensive  its  combinations. 
The  trial  involves  only  the  questions  how  long  shall  the  struggle  be 
protracted,  and  what  shall  be  the  measure  of  the  disasters  and 
calamities  it  shall  inflict.  Secondly,  tiie  government  neither  ex- 
pects nor  asks,  nor  would  it  consent  to  receive,  aid  or  favor  from 
Spain  or  any  other  foreign  state.  It  asks  only  that  such  states  per- 
form their  treaty  obligation,  and  leave  this  domestic  controvei-sy  to 
the  Ciire  and  conduct  of  those  to  wlmm  it  exclusively  bt*longs. 
Whenever  this  Republie  sludl  have  come  to  need  the  j)rotecti(m  or 
favor  of  any  other  nation,  it  will  have  become  unable  and  unworthy 
to  €»xist,  however  aided  from  abroad. 

The  President,  in  the  absence  of  all  information,  is  left  to  conjec- 
ture what  are  the  influenees  upon  which  the  so-call(Kl  Confederate 
States  rely  to  induce  her  Catholics  M;ijesty's  government  t()  grant 
their  disloyal  application.  The  high  consideration  which  he  enter- 
tains for  her  Majesty  tmables  him  to  assume  that  the  appeal  taken 
from  this  government  to  her  royal  favor,  proceeds,  in  part  at  least, 
on  the  ground  that  the  revolutionists  alTect  to  Jiave  suiL^ed  oppres- 
sion and  wrong  at  the  hands  of  tin*  government  of  the  United  States, 
which  entitle  them  to  the  sympathy  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  if  not  to 
redress  through  her  intervention.  Her  Catholic  Majesty's  govern- 
ment has  not  been  addicted  to  such  intervention  hitherto,  and  the 
wisdom  of  its  forbearance  is  seen  in  the  revival  of  the  energit^s  of 
that  great  and  honored  nation,  which  now  seems  renewing  a  felici- 
tous career. 
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The  Prescdeat,  howcrer.  wili  dx  rely  niierrlT  oo  the  forbeanmee 
of  any  VjTkign  pover.  doc  even  oo  th:iS  of  the  gOTemoient  c*f  Spain. 

That  goremnieDt  veil  aD-i*rrstand«  :iie  C<>iisticaik>Q  of  the  United 
Stat'^  and  has  bad  opp:»ftiini:y  Vt  it^^im  its  pnfnicsJ  operarcm.  It 
therefore  knows  that  tbe  seTeml  stat«:s  which  constitate  the  Federal 
Uni-vn  can  re«pectiTeIy  pnictise  tymnny  or  oppression  up>n  individ- 
aal  citizens,  and  may  even  hinder  and  embarrass  the  general  goveriH 
m^nt,  while,  on  the  oth^r  band,  that  goTemmeut.  being  armed  with 
only  a  few  though  very  im[M>rtant  powers  needful  for  preserving 
dom^^ic  p«-aee,  and  defence  against  foreign  nati'-ns.  c:tn  neither 
oppress  nor  impoverish  nor  annoy  any  member  of  the  Union  or  any 
private  citizen. 

In  the  present  case  there  are  some  points  which  will  not  escape 
coni»ideration,  namelv :  — 

l«t.  The  \ery  interest  which  now  resorts  to  insnrrection,  practic- 
ally speaking,  has  directed  thf  administration  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment from  the  hour  when  the  first  murmur  of  discontent  was  heard 
until  now  when  it  raises  the  flag  of  disunion. 

2d.  The  Federal  government,  now  seventy  years  old,  has  never 
made  a  foreign  war,  which  that  same  interest,  now  so  insurrec- 
tionary, did  not  urge  or  demand ;  has  never  extended  its  dominion 
a  sfjuare  mile  by  discovery,  conquest,  or  purchase,  except  at  the 
instance  of  the  same  party  ;  has  never  exacted  an  irreguLir  contri- 
bution, or  levied  an  illegal  or  tinequal  tax,  and  only  in  war  has  im- 
\>itfi*'(]  2L  direct  tax.  It  has  divided  civil,  military,  and  naval  honors 
and  trusts  between  all  classes  and  sections,  if  not  impartially,  at 
least  with  preference  of  the  same  interest-  It  has  constructed  all 
the  defences  required  for  the  section  where  that  interest  prevails, 
and  for  forty  years  has  accommodated  that  interest  with  special 
h'gi.slation  and  beneficial  arrangements  with  foreign  powers.  The 
arlministration  of  the  government  has  been  so  just  and  so  tolerant 
that  no  citizen  of  any  one  of  the  states  claiming  to  be  aggrieved  has 
ever  been  deprived  by  it  ©f  his  liberty,  except  on  conviction  of  crime 
by  his  peers  of  the  vicinage,  nor  of  his  property  without  due  com- 
p»*nsation,  nor  forfeited  his  life  under  its  authority  except  as  a  vol- 
rnteer  in  the  battles  of  his  country.  I  will  not  pursue  the  subject. 
It  \h  enough  to  show  that  while  this  governmeut  will  submit  its 
action  in  domestic  affairs  to  the  judgment  of  no  other  nation,  it  does 
not  fear  to  encounter  the  moral  opinion  of  mankind. 
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Will  the  disunionists  claim  that  they  are  the  discoverers  of  a  new 
and  beneficent  system  of  political  government,  which  commends 
itself  to  the  patronage  of  her  Catholic  Majesty?  What  are  the 
salient  principles  of  their  system?  First,  the  government  shall 
employ  no  standing  military  force  in  conducting  administration  of 
its  domestic  concerns,  but  shall  always  be  constituted  by  popular 
suffrage,  and  be  dependent  upon  it.  But  it  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
be  the  right  of  the  minority,  when  overruled  in  the  elections,  to 
resort  to  insurrection,  not  merely  to  reverse  the  popular  decree,  but 
even  to  overthrow  the  g*)vernment  itself,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  government  can  never  lawfully  use  force  to  coerce  compliance 
with  its  laws. 

3d.  The  several  states,  districts,  intendencies,  or  provinces  which 
constitute  a  nation,  must  be  brought  and  held  together  not  in  any 
case  by  conquest  or  force,  but  by  voluntary  federation,  which  may 
be  stipulated  to  be  pei-petual.  But  each  constituent  state,  district, 
intendency,  or  province  retains  an  inherent  and  absolute  sover- 
eignty, and  its  people  may  rightfully  withdraw  from  the  Federal 
Union  at  pleasure,  equally  in  war  as  in  peace,  leaving  its  common 
debts  unpaid,  its  common  treaties  unfulfilled,  its  common  defence 
frustrated.  Moreover,  the  seceding  party  may  seize  all  the  Federal 
treasures,  defences,  institutions,  and  property  found  within  its  own 
limits,  and  convert  them  to  its  own  use,  simply  offering  to  come  at 
its  own  future  plejisure  to  an  equitable  account.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  kingdom  of  Spain  could  be  dissolved  by  her  Catho- 
lic Majesty's  acceptance  of  this  new  system  much  more  rapidly  than 
by  waiting  the  slow  effect  of  foreign  wars  or  domestic  maladminis- 
tration. Castilfe,  and  Old  Castile,  Leon,  Andalusia  and  Aragon, 
Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  would  be  much  more  easily  sepa- 
rated on  this  plan  than  New  York  and  Louisiana,  California  and 
Massachusetts,  Florida  and  Michigan. 

Perhaps  the  so-called  Confederate  States  will  rest  their  appeal  on 
some  especial  ground  of  sympathy  with  Spain  and  the  states  of 
Spanish  America. 

In  such  a  case  you  will  need  only  to  say  that  the  moderation 
which  has  thus  far  been  practised  by  the  United  States  towards 
Spain,  and  the  Spanish-American  states  once  her  colonies,  has  been 
due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  several  North  American  states  of 
British  derivation,  exclusive  of  Canada,  have  been  bound  together 
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in  a  Fedei-al  Union^  and  the  continuance  of  that  Union  is  the  only 
guarantee  for  the  practise  of  the  same  moderation  hereafter. 

Will  the  so-called  Confederate  States  promise  liberal  or  reciprocal 
commerce  with  Spain  or  her  provinces  V  What  commerce  can  there 
be  between  states  whose  staples  are  substantially  identical  ?  Sugar 
cannot  be  exchanged  for  sugar,  cotton  for  cotton,  or  rice  for  rice. 
The  r'^nited  States  have  always  been  willing,  and  undoubtedly  they 
will  always  remain  willing,  to  establish  commerce  with  Spain  and 
her  provinces  on  terms  as  mutually  reciprocal  as  the  government  of 
that  country  itself  will  allow. 

These  thoughts  are  presented  to  you  by  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, not  as  exhausting  the  subject,  but  only  as  suggestions  to  your 
own  vigorous  and  comprehensive  mind,  and  he  confidently  relies  on 
your  applying  all  its  powers  to  the  full  discussion  of  the  subject  if 
it  shall  become  necessary. 

0 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr,  King, 

April  29,  1861.  —  Rome,  to  a  degree  hardly  comprehended  in 
this  country,  is  protected  by  the  veneration  of  a  large  portion  of  man- 
kind for  his  Holiness  as  the  expounder  of  faith  and  the  guardian  of 
religion.  Nevertheless,  his  government  is  surrounded  by  the  ele- 
ments of  political  revolution. 

The  United  States  are  on  the  verge  of  civil  war.  It  happens  to 
them  now,  as  it  happened  to  ancient  Rome,  and  has  happened  to 
many  other  republics,  that  they  must  make  the  trial  whether  liberty 
can  Im^  preserved  while  dominion  is  widely  extended.  What  then 
shall  we  say  <>r  do  in  regard  to  Rome,  or  what  ought  Rome  to  say  or 
do  in  regard  to  us? 

Assure  tlie  government  of  his  Holiness  that  the  President  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  desire  to  cultivate  with  it  the  most 
cordial  and  friendly  relations ;  that  we  will  not  violate  the  friend- 
ship already  so  liappily  existing  by  any  intervention  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  Assure,  his  Holiness  that  it  is 
the  settled  habit  of  this  government  to  leave  to  all  other  countries 
the  unquestioned  regulation  of  their  own  internal  concerns,  being 
Convinced  that  intrusion  by  a  foreign  nation  anywhere  tends  only  to 
embiiirass  rather  than  aid  the  best  designs  of  the  friends  of  freedom, 
religion  and  humanity,  by  impairing  the  unity  of  the  state  exclu- 
bively  interested.  * 
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What  ought  Rome  to  do  in  regard  to  the  United  States  ?  Just 
what  I  have  thus  said  they  will  do  in  regard  to  Rome.  We  could 
not  ask  or  consent  to  receive  more,  and  the  government  of  his  Holi- 
ness will  not  propose  to  do  less,  for  he  is  a  friend  to  peace,  to  g(>o<i 
order,  and  to  the  cause  of  human  nature,  which  is  now,  as  it  always 
has  been,  our  cause. 

Let  the  government  of  Rome  set  this  example  and  exercise  its 

great   influence   in    favor   of   a   course    of   natural   justice   among 

nations,  and  the  United  States  will  still  remain   at  peace   with  the 

whole  world,  and  continue   hereafter,  as  hitherto,  to  be  the  home 

of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  an  asylum  for  the  exiled  and  the 

oppressed. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr,  Wood, 

May  1, 1861.  —  The  one  subject  in  all  our  foreign  relations  which 
most  anxiously  engages  the  President's  attention  is  the  possible 
action  of  other  nations  in  regard  to  the  domestic  controversy  which 
is  raging  within  our  own  borders. 

Parties  long  ago  found  it  their  apparent  interest  to  appeal  to 
local  interests  and  prejudices,  and  they  have  persevered  in  that 
policy  so  far  and  with  such  effect  that  mousses  large  enough  to  con- 
trol the  action  of  the  state  authorities  have  at  last  come  to  prefer 
disorganization  and  disunion,  rather  than  to  acquiesce  in  the  will  of 
the  majority  expressed  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
organic  law. 

To  a  well  balanced  mind  it  seems  very  strange  that  a  citizen 
ever,  without  the  excuse  of  intolerable  oppression,  passes  the  first 
stage  of  sedition,  for  it  is  at  that  very  stage  that  the  malcontent 
finds  himself  obliged  to  seek  aid  from  aliens  to  defeat  the  equal 
laws  and  overthrow  the  beneficent  institutions  of  his  own  country. 
Sedition  in  the  United  States  is  not  merely  unreasonable,  it  is  alto- 
gether  absurd.  Human  ingenuity  has  never  yet  devised,  nor  can  it 
devise,  a  form  of  government  in  which  the  individual  citiz(*n  can 
retain  so  large  a  portion  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  and  at 
the  same  time  receive  so  ample  a  protection  against  tln^  dangers 
which  so  often  threaten  the  safety  and  even  the  existence  of  na- 
tions. Nevertheless,  an  insurrection  has  broken  out  here ;  a  pre- 
tended government  has  been  constituted  under  the  name  of  the 
Confedei'ate  States  of  America,  and  that  government  now  has  its 
agfMits  abroad  seeking  to  obtain  a  recognition  of  its  sovereignty  and 
independence. 
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It  is  hanlty  to  'ne  supposed  that  these  Hgents  will  visit  the  capital' 

f-     of  I>eDiiiark.     Tlt^y  will  seek  the  favor  of  |H)W(.-rs  suppusa^J  t<j  be 

more  capricious  or  more  ambitious.     Nevertheless,  politieal  action 

*  ereo  of  die  more  com  maud  log  or  more  active  stuLes  is  iuSueiiced  bj 

a  gen«ntl  opinion   tbat  is  formed  iinpereeptibiy  in  all  parte  of  the 

Extern    continent.     Every  i-epresentative  of  the  United  Sbites  in 

_    Europe   has,  tliervfore,  a  rt-sponsiliility  to  st^e  that  no  effort  on  his 

purt  is  wanting  tu  ituike  that  opinion  just,  so  far  as  the  true  position 

of  all<urs  in  his  own  conntry  is  concerned. 

It  cannot  be  neceasary  to  discuss  at  large  the  merits  of  the  un- 
happy coutroversy.  It  is  sufficient  to  speak  of  tta  nature  and  its 
probable  re&ult.  The  insurrection  strikes  at  the  heart  of  tiie  nation'. 
The  countrj',  so  long  accustomed  to  profound  tranquillity  and  uni- 
versal loyalty,  was  slow  to  believe  that  a  parricidal  purpose  could 
be  contemplated  where  it  felt  satisfied  there  was  no  just  cause  for 
serious  discontent.  Our  government  is  at  once  a  purely  representa- 
tive and  simply  Federal  one. 

While  the  iiisurreclloQ  was  gathering,  the  administration  was 
practically  paralyzed  by  the  presence,  in  a  very  large  proportion,  of 
the  plottt'rs  and  iibettors  of  the  movement,  in  what,  in  Europe, 
would  be  called  the  ministry,  in  the  legislature,  in  the  army,  in  the 
navy,  in  the  cusloms,  in  the  post  office,  in  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular representations  abroad. 

Seventy  years  of  iilmoat  unbroken  peace  had  brought  agriculture, 
mining,  manufactures,  and  trade  to  the  highest  possible  state  of 
activity,  and  the  people  shrunk  intuitively  from  a  change  of  that 
peaceful  activity,  for  not  merely  war,  but  needless  and  ruinous 
civil  war,  which  even  threatens  to  take  on  the  revolting  character 
of  servile  war. 

The  insurgents  skilfully  availed  themselves  of  these  doubts  and 
fears,  and  by  a  coui-se  of  affected  moderation  increased  them.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  nation  would  fall  into  ruins  without  even  putting 
forth  an  effort  to  preserve  its  iutegrity.  You  could  not,  tliei-efore, 
have  been  surprised  at  finding  on  your  arrival  in  Europe  that  the 
same  impression  had  obtained  there,  and  that  the  Union  of  these 
states  was  assumed  in  European  circles  to  be  practiciklly  at  an  end. 
For  a  time  loyal  citizens  occupied  themselves  with  trying  how,  by 
compromise,  to  avert  a  civil  war,  rather  than  to  accept  as  inevitable 
an  event  so  unnatural  and  so  fearful. 
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The  crisis,  however,  came  at  last,  a  few  days  after  your  departure 
from  the  country.  The  insurgents,  with  the  force  gathered  through 
immense  preparations  around  a  fortress  in  their  own  locality, 
opened  a  terrible  fire  upon  it,  to  prevent  the  handful  of  men  which 
constituted  the  garrison  from  receiving  supplies  when  on  the  verge 
of  famine,  and  continued  the  cannonade,  though  the  barracks  were 
in  flames,  and  the  brave  men,  thus  imperilled,,  were  obliged  to 
abandon  defence  against  assault  to  save  themselves  from  destruction 
in  another  form.  The  defending  force  consented  to  a  capitulation  * 
dishonorable  only  to  their  assailants. 

This  last  and  most  violent  pressure  reached  at  once  the  very 
centre  where  the  elastic  force  of  the  national  spirit  lay  concealed. 
The  government  accepted  the  issue  of  civil  war,  and  sent  forth  its 
appeal  to  tlie  patriotism  of  the  people.  Never  in  any  age  or  coun- 
ti-y  was  such  an  appeal  responded  to  with  so  much  promptness, 
enthusiasm,  and  resolution  ;  and  certainly  never  did  anj^  nation 
disclose  and  oflfer  up  at  once  such  exhaustless  resources  for  its  self- 
preservation. 

The  revolution  is  already  upon  the  recoil.  Its  failure  is  certain. 
All  that  remains  is  to  see  what  shall  be  the  measure  of  the  disasters 
and  calamities,  affecting  chiefly  the  insurgents  themselves,  which 
are  to  be  endured  before  they  consent  to  a  restoration  of  peace,  and 
to  guarantee  the  inviolability  of  the  Union. 

Friendly  nations  may  for  a  little  time,  perhaps,  suffer  some  in- 
convenitaice  from  the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  insurgent  states, 
which  this  government  has  found  it  necessary  to  set  on  foot,  as  they 
will  justly  take  alarm  at  the  announcement  that  the  revolutionary 
party  have  proclaimed  their  purpose  to  employ  privateers  to  prey 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  country.  But  the  embarrassments  at- 
tending the  first  measure  will  be  mitigated  by  the  strictness  and 
eflSciency  with  which  it  will  be  enforced,  and  it  will  not  be  main- 
tained a  day  longer  than  is  necessary.  Our  naval  arm  is  already 
strong,  and  it  will  promptly  be  made  stronger,  so  that  the  other  evil 
will  be,  as  we  trust,  effectually  prevented. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr,  Dayton, 

May  4,  1861.  — In  conversation  Mr.  Thouvenel,  I  am  informed, 
asked  Mr.  Faulkner  whether  there  is  not  some  diversity  of  opinion 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  President  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  meeting 
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the  difficulties  wliicli  n.iw  disturb  the  relatione  of  tlie  states  and  the 
geuei-al  goveinmeiit.  Mr.  Faulkner,  in  reply,  said  that  he  hud  no 
iiiforniutton  ou  the  subject. 

The  iniitter  is  of  no  great  moment,  yet  it  is  desirable  that  there 
be  nu  [iiisiippruhetision  of  the  true  state  uf  the  guveiiinient  in  the 
present  eiuergeiiuy. 

You  iniiy.  therefore,  recall  that  conversation  to  Mr.  Thonveners 
mi'mory,  »nd  then  assure  hirn  explicitly  that  there  is  no  difTcrenro 
of  opinio u  whatever  between  the  President  and  his  conslituliutial 
advisers,  or  among  those  udvisers  themselves,  concerning  the  policy 
that  has  been  pursued,  and  which  is  now  prosecuted  by  the  admin- 
istration in  regard  to  the  unhappy  disturbances  existing  in  the 
country.  The  path  of  executive  duty  has  thus  far  been  tuo  plainly 
marked  out  by  stern  necessities  to  be  mistaken,  while  the  aolemuity 
of  the  great  emergency  and  the  responsibilities  it  devolves  have 
extingi^sbed  in  the  public  councils  every  emotion  but  tlmse  of 
loyalty  and  patnotism.  It  is  not  in  the  hands  of  this  ad m lustra tinn 
that  this  government  is  to  come  to  an  end  at  all — much  less  for 
want  of  iiarmony  in  devotion  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Thi.uvenel's  declaration  that  thi?  United  States  may  rest 
well  assured  that  no  hasly  or  precipitate  action  will  be  taken  on 
the  subject  of  the  apprehended  application  of  the  insurrectionists 
for  a  rec(^nition  of  the  independence  of  the  so-called  Confederate 
States  ia  entirely  satisfantory,  although  it  was  attended  by  a  reserv- 
ation of  views  concei-ning  general  principles  applicable  to  cases  that 
need  not  now  be  discussed. 

In  the  unofficial  conversation  Mr.  Faulkner  says  that  he  himself 
expressed  the  opinion  that  force  would  not  be  resorted  to  to  ciiercs 
the  so-called  seceding  states  into  subinisaion  to  the  Fedend  author- 
ity,  and  that  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be  f.-nnd  in 
such  modifications  of  the  constiluiional  compact  as  would  invite  the 
seceding  states  back  into  the  Union,  or  n  peaceable  acquiescence  in 
the  assertion  of  their  claim  to  a  separate  sovereignty. 

The  time  when  these  questions  had  any  pertinency  or  plausibility 
have  passed  away.  The  United  States  waited  patiently  while  their 
authority  was  delieil  in  turbulent  aaseinbiies,  and  in  seditious  prepa- 
i-ations,  willing  to  hope  that  mediation,  offered  on  all  sides,  would 
conciliate  and  induce  the  disaffected  parties  to  return  to  a  I 
mind. 
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But  the  case  is  now  altogetlier  changed.  The  insurgents  have 
instituted  revolution  with  open,  flagrant,  deadly  war  to  compel  the 
United  States  to  acquiesce  in  the  dismeniberinent  of  the  Unicm. 
The  United  States  have  accepted  this  rivil  war  as  an  inevitable 
necessity.  The  constitutional  remedies  for  all  the  complaints  of 
the  insurgents  are  still  open  to  them,  and  will  remain  so.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Union  have  been 
put  into  activity  to  restore  the  Federal  authority  and  to  save  the 
Union  from  danger. 

You  cannot  be  too  decided  or  too  explicit  in  making  known  to 
the  French  government  that  there  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  been, 
nor  will  there  be  any  the  least  idea  existing  in  this  government  of 
suffering  a  dissolution  of  this  Union  to  take  place  in  any  way 
whatever. 

There  will  be  here  only  one  nation  and  one  government,  and  there 
will  be  the  same  Republic,  and  the  same  constitutional  Union  that 
have  already  survived  a  dos&en  national  changes,  and  changes  of  gov- 
ernment in  almost  every  other  country.  These  will  stand  hereafter, 
as  they  are  now,  objects  of  human  wonder  and  human  affection. 

You  have  seen,  on  the  eve  of  your  departure,  the  elasticity  of  the 

national  spirit,  the  vigor  of  the  national  gr)vernment,  and  the  lavish 

devotion  of  the  national  treasures  to  this  great   cause.     Tell  Mr. 

Thouvenel,  then,  with  the  highest  consideration  and  good  feeling, 

that  the  thought  of  a  dissolution  of  this  Union,  peaceably  or  by 

force,  has  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  cjindid  statesman 

here,   and  it  is  high  time  that  it  be   dismissed  by  statesmen  in 

Europe. 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr.  Adamt, 

May  21,  1861.  —  This  government  considers  that  our  relations  in 
Europe  have  reached  a  crisis,  in  whicli  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  take 
a  decided  stand,  on  whicli  not  cmly  its  immediate  measures,  but  its 
ultimate  and  permanent  policy  can  be  determined  and  defined.  At 
the  same  time  it  neither  means  to  menace  Great  Britain  nor  to 
wound  the  susceptibilities  of  that  or  any  other  European  nation. 
That  policy  is  developed  in  this  paper. 

The  paper  itself  is  not  to  be  read  or  shown  to  the  British  Secre- 
tary of  State,  nor  are  any  of  its  positions  to  be  prematurely,  unnec- 
essarily, or  indiscreetly  made  known.  But  its  spirit  will  be  your 
guide.     You  will  keep  back  nothing  when  the  time  arrives  for  its 
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being  B;iiil  with  diguity,  propriety,  aud  efffct,  and  you  will  i 
while  bti  careful  to  say  nothing  that  will  be  incongraous  or  iucon- 
siatent  with  the  views  whiuh  it  contnins. 

Mr.  Dallas,  in  a  brief  despatch  of  May  2,  tells  as  that  Lord  John 
Raaaell  recently  ri^quested  an  interview  with  him  on  account  of  the 
Bolicitude  which  hia  lordship  felt  couaerning  the  effect  of  certain 
meiisures  represented  as  likely  to  be  ad'>pied  by  the  President.  In 
tliiit  conversation  the  Uriti&h  secretMry  told  Mr.  Dallas  that  the 
three  represenlatives  of  the  Southera  Confederacy  were  then  in  I^cn- 
don,  that  i^ird  John  RuEsell  had  not  yet  seen  them,  but  that  he 
w%  nut  unwilling  to  see  them  unotTifially.  He  further  informed 
Mr.  Dallas  thiit  an  imderstunding  exists  between  the  British  and 
Frenvh  governments  which  would  lead  both  to  take  one  and  the 
same  course  as  to  recognitlim.  His  lordship  then  referred  to  the 
rumor  of  a  meditated  blockade  by  us  of  southern  ports,  and  a  dis- 
continuance of  them  as  ports  of  entry.  Mr.  Dallas  answered  that 
be  knew  nothing  on  those  topics,  and  therefore  could  aay  nothing. 
He  addt:d  that  you  were  expected  to  arrive  in  two  weeks,  Upoa. 
this  statement  Lord  John  Russell  acquiesced  in  the  expediency 
waiting  for  the  full  knowledge  you  wei-e  expected  to  bring. 

The  President  regrets  that  Mr.  Dallas  did  not  protest  against  tfiA^ 
proposed  unofficial  intercourse  between  the  British  government  and 
the  missionaries  of  the  insui^ents.  It  is  due,  however,  to  Mr.  Dal- 
las to  say  that  our  instructions  h«d  been  given  only  to  you  and  not; 
to  him,  and  that  his  loyalty  and  fidelity,  too  rare  in  these  ti  ~ 
are  appreeiat<^d. 
/*  Interc/iurse  of  any  kind  with  the  ao-called  commissioners  is  liable' 
/  to  be  construed  as  a  recognition  of  the  authority  wliiuh  ap)Kiinted 
^hem.  Such  intercourse  would  be  none  the  less  hurtful  to  us 
for  being  called  unofBcial,  and  it  might  be  even  more  injurious,  be- 
cause we  should  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  points  might  be 
resolved  by  it.  Moreover,  unofBcial  intercourse  is  useless  and 
meaningless  if  it  is  not  expected  to  ripen  into  offii^ial  intert^ourse 
and  direct  recognition.  It  is  left  doubtful  here  whether  the  pro- 
posed unofficial  intercourse  bus  yet  actually  begun.  Your  own  ante- 
cedent instructions  are  deemed  explicit  enough,  aud  it  is  hoped  that 
you  have  not  misunderstood  them.  You  will,  in  any  event,  desist 
from  all  intercourse  whatever,  unofficial  as  well  as  ufficial,  with  the 
British  government,  so  long  as   it   shall   continue   lutercourBe 
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either  kind  with  the  domestic  enemies  of  this  country.  When  in- 
tercourse  sh'ali  iiave  been  arrested  for  this  csinse,  you  will  communi- 
cate with  this  department  and  receive  further  directions. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  informed  us  of  an  understanding  between 
the  British  and  French  governments  that  they  will  act  together  in 
regard  to  our  affairs.  This  communication,  however,  loses  some- 
thing of  its  value  from  the  circumstance  that  the  communication 
was  withheld  until  after  knowledge  of  the  fact  had  been  acquired 
by  us  from  other  sources.  We  know  also  another  fact  that  has  not  - 
yet  been  officially  communicated  to  us,  namely :  That  other  Eu- 
ropean states  are  apprized  by  France  and  England  of  their  agree- 
ment, and  are  expected  to  concur  with  or  follow  them  in  \Vhatever 
measures  they  adopt  on  the  subject  of  recognition.  •  The  United 
States  have  been  impartial  and  just  in  all  their  conducjb  towards  the 
several  nations  of  Europe.  They  will  not  complain,  however,  of 
the  combination  now  announced  by  the  two  leading  powers,  al- 
though they  think  they  had  a  right  to  expect  a  more  independent, 
if  not  a  more  friendly  course,  from  each  of  them.  You  will  take  no 
notice  of  that  or  any  other  alliance.  Whenever  the  European  gov- 
ernments shall  see  fit  to  communicate  directly  with  us,  we  shall  be, 
as  heretofore,  frank  and  explicit  in  our  reply. 

As  to  the  blockade,  you  will  say  that  by  our  own  laws  and  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  nations,  this  government  has  a  clear 
right  to  suppress  insuiTection.  An  exclusion  of  commerce  from  na- 
tional ports  which  have  been  seized  by  insurgents,  in  the  equitable 
fonu  of  blockade,  is  a  proper  means  to  that  end.  You  will  not 
insist  that  our  blockade  is  to  be  respected,  if  it  be  not  maintained 
by  a  competent  force ;  but  passing  by  that  question  as  not  now  a 
practical  or  at  least  an  urgent  one,  you  will  add  that  the  blockade  is 
now,  and  it  will  continue  to  be,  so  maintained,  and  therefore  we 
expect  it  to  be  respected  by  Great  Britain.  You  will  add  that  we 
have  already  revoked  the  exequatur  of  a  Russian  consul  who  had 
enlisted  in  the  military  service  of  the  insurgents,  and  we  shall  dis- 
miss or  demand  the  recall  of  every  foreign  agent,  consular  or  diplo- 
matic, who  shall  eitht^r  disobey  the  Federal  laws  or  disown  the 
Federal  authority.  '^ 

As  to  the  recognition  of  the  so-called  Southern  ConfediMacy,  it  is 
not  to  be  made  a  subject  of  technical  definition.  It  is,  of  course,  directj 
recognition  to  publish  an   acknowledgment  of  the  soveieignty  and 
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inJepeiidwice  of  a  new  power.  It  is  direct  i-ecogtiition  t 
embassiidiH-s,  miniBters,  agents  or  commissioner!},  otHcially-  A  con- 
cession of  belligerent  riglits  is  liiible  lo  be  construed  as  a  recognition 
of  them.  No  one  of  these  proceedings  will  piiea  unquestioned  by 
the  United  St-.ttes  in  this  case. 

lliiherto,  recognition  has  been  moved  only  on  the  assnmptinn 
that  the  so-cnlied  Cimfederata  States  are  <fe /acfo  a  self-sust:iin!ng 
jmwei-.  Now,  after  long  forbearance,  designed  to  sooth  discontent 
and  avert  the  need  of  civil  war,  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  have  been  put  in  motion  Ut  repress  insmTection,  The 
true  character  of  the  pretended  new  state  is  at  once  reveali-d.  It  is 
Bi'eii  to  be  a  power  existing  in  pronunciamento  only.  It  has  never 
won  a  field.  'It  haa  obtained  no  forts  Ihut  were  not  virtually  be- 
trayed into  its  hands  or  seized  in  breach  of  trust.  It  commiindsnot 
a  single  port  on  the  coast  niir  any  highway  out  from  its  pretended 
capital  by  lnnd.  Under  thcsf  circumstances,  Great  Britain  is  called 
U|Jon  to  intervene  and  give  it  body  and  independence  by  resisting 
otir  measures  of  suppression,  lirltish  recognition  would  be  Brilish 
intervention,  to  create  within  our  territory  a  hostile  state  by  ovt 
throwing  this  Republic  itself. 

As  to  the  trentment  of  privateers  in  the  insurgent  service,  yon 
will  any  that  this  is  a  question  exrlusivcly  oiirown.  We  treat  them 
ns  pirates.  They  are  our  own  citizens,  or  persons  employed  by  our 
citizens,  preying  on  the  commerce  of  onr  country.  If  Great  Britain 
shall  choose  to  recognize  thi-m  as  lawful  belligerents,  and  give  them 
shelter  from  our  pursuit  and  punishment,  the  laws  of  nations  afford 
an  adequate  and  proper  remetly. 

Happily,  howevt^r,  her  Britannic  Majusty's  government  can  avoid 
all  these  difficulties.  It  invited  us  in  1S5G  to  accede  to  the  declani- 
tion  of  the  Congress  of  Paris,  of  which  body  Great  Britain  was  hei^ 
self  a  member,  abolishing  privateering  everywhere  in  all  cases  and 
forever.  You  already  have  our  authority  to  propose- to  hi-r  our 
accession  to  that  declaration.  If  she  refuse  it,  it  can  only  bi- 
because  she  is  willing  to  become  the  patron  of  privateering  when 
aimed  at  our  dev^istation. 

These  positions  are  not  elaborately  defended  now,  because  to  vis? 
dilate  them  would  imply  a  possibility  of  our  waiving  them. 

We  are  not  insensible  of  the  grave  importance  of  this  occasio 
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We  see  how,  upon  the  result  of  the  debate  in  whieli  we  are  engaged, 
a  war  may  ensue  between  the  United  States  and  one,  two,  or  even 
more  European  nations.  War  in  any  case  is  tis  exceptional  from 
the  habits  as  it  is  revolting  from  the  sentiments  of  the  American 
people.  But  if  it  come  it  will  be  fully  seen  that  it  results  from  the 
action  of  Great  Britain,  not  our  own  ;  that  Great  Britain  will  have 
decided  to  fraternize  with  our  domestic  enemy  either  without  wait- 
ing to  hear  from  you  our  remonstrances  and  our  warnings,  or  after 
having  heard  them.  War  in  defence  of  national  life  is  not  immoral, 
and  war  in  defence  of  independence  is  an  inevitable  part  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  nations. 

The  dispute  will  be  between  the  European  and  the  American 
branches  of  the  British  race.  All  who  belong  to  that  race  will 
especially  deprecate  it,  as  they  ought.  It  may  well  be  believed 
that  men  of  every  race  and  kindred  will  deplore  it.  A  war  not  un- 
like it  between  the  same  parties  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  Euro[>e  atoned  by  forty  years  of  suffering  for  the  error 
that  Great  Britain  committed  in  provoking  that  contest.  If  that 
nation  shall  now  repeat  the  same  great  error,  the  social  convulsions 
which  will  follow  may  not  be  so  long,  but  they  will  be  more  general. 
When  they  shall  have  cetised,  it  will,  we  think,  be  seen,  whatever 
mav  have  been  the  fortunes  of  other  nations,  that  it  is  not  the 
United  States  that  will  have  come  out  of  them  with  its  precious 
Constitution  altered,  or  its  honestly  obtained  dominions  in  any 
degree  abridged.  Great  Britain  has  but  to  wait  a  few  months,  and 
all  her  present  inconveniences  will  cease  with  all  our  own  troubles. 
If  she  take  a  different  course  she  will  calculate  for  herself  the  ulti- 
mate, as  well  as  the  immediate  consequences,  and  will  consider  what 
position  she  will  hold  when  she  shall  have  forever  lost  the  sympa- 
thies and  affections  of  the  onlv  nation  on  whose  svmpathies  and 
affections  she  has  a  natural  claim.  In  making  that  calculation  she 
will  do  well  to  remember  that  in  the  controversy  she  proposes  to 
open  we  shall  be  actuated  by  neither  pride,  nor  passion,  nor  cupid- 
ity, nor  ambition  ;  but  we  shall  stand  simply  on  the  principle  of  self- 
preservation,  and  that  our  cause  will  involve  the  independence  of 
nations  and  the  rights  of  human  nature. 
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Mr.   Seward  lo   3fr.    Clay. 

May  6,1861.  —  Nations,  like  individuals,  have  three  prominent 
wants ;  firstly,  freedom  ;  secondly,  proS]ienty  ;  thirdly,  friends.  Tlie 
United  States  early  aecnred  the  twu  firet  objects  by  the  exerdse  of 
cmirage  and  enterprise.  But,  althimgli  they  have  alw;iy8  practised 
singular  moderation,  they  nevertheless  huve  been  slow  in  winning 
fi'lends. 

Russia  presents  an  exceptional  case.  That  power  w;is  an  eiirly, 
and  it  has  always  been  a  constant  friend.  I'his  relationship  between 
two  nations,  so  remote  and  so  unlike,  has  excited  much  surprise,  but 
the  explanation  is  obvious.  Russia,  like  the  United  States,  is  an  im- 
proving and  expanding  empire.  Its  track  is  eastward,  while  thiit 
of  the  United  States  is  Wi'Stward.  The  two  nations,  therefore 
never  come  into  rivalry  or  conflict.  Each  carries  civilization  to  the 
new  regiuns  it  enters,  and  each  finds  itaelf  occasionally  resisted  by 
states  jealous  of  its  prosperity,  or  alarmed  by  its  aggnindizement. 
Russia  and  the  Uiuted  States  may  remain  good  friends  until,  each 
having  made  a  circuit  of  half  the  globe  in  opposite  directions,  they 
shall  meet  and  greet  each  other  in  the  region  where  civilizatltin  first 
began,  and  where,  after  so  many  ages,  it  has  become  now  lethargic 
and  helpless.  It  will  be  your  pleasing  duty  to  confirm  and  strength- 
en these  traditional  relations  of  amity  and  friendship.  Assure  his 
Imperial  Majesty  that  the  President  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  observed  with  admiration  and  sympathy  the  great  and 
humane  elTorts  be  has  so  recently  made  for  Ihe  material  and  moral 
improvement  of  his  empire  by  the  extension  of  telcgi-aplis  and  rail- 
roads, and  by  remoWng  the  disabililies  of  shivery.  Make  it  your 
duty  to  inquire  whether  the  sluggish  coui'se  of  commerce  between 
the  two  nations  cannot  be  quickened,  and  Us  volume  increased. 
Russia  is  capable  of  receiving  cotton  and  tobacco  from  us  in  much 
larger  quantities  than  we  now  send.  The  former  is  not  a  staple  o( 
that  country,  and  allhough  it  prnduces  tolmcco,  yet  not  nf  bo  high  ft 
quality  as  that  which  we  send  abroad,  and  of  which  Russia  consumea 
more  than  any   other   nation. 

We  can  well  receive  from  that  country  increased  quantities 
of  hemp  and  fla,\,  tallow,  and  other  productions  iu  exchange. 
Russia  is  liberal  to  our  inventoi-R,  engineers,  and  machiuists ;  but 
vicious  adventurers  too  often  abuse   this  generous  encouiiigement 
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by  fraudulent  practices.  See  if  you  can  devise  a  plan  for  correct- 
ing this  evil.  I  suggest  that  it  might  be  done  by  effecting  free 
interchange  of  newspapers  and  scientific  journals.  A  Russian 
landing  at  New  York  can  cross  this  Western  continent  wfthout 
once  being  required  to  exhibit  a  passport.  Why  will  not  Russia 
extend  the  same  hospitality  to  us,  and  enable  the  American 
citizen,  when  he  debarks  at  Revel,  to  cross  the  Eastern  continent 
in  like  manner  unquestioned.  The  American  abroad  is  not  more 
than  the  Russian  a  propagandist,  and  while  Russia  pursues  the 
general  policy  of  the  present  reign  it  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
American  influences.  In  another  paper  which  accompanies  this 
your  attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  subject  of  amendments 
of  the  international  code  of  maritime  law  in  regard  to  neutrals,  pro- 
posed in  I806  by  the  congress  which  was  then  sitting  at  Paris,  of 
which  body  Russia  was  a  member. 

If  nations  were  now,  as  in  ancient  times,  morally  independent 
and  unsocial,  the  President  would  not  have  occasion  to  address  our 
representatives  in  Europe  on  the  painful  events  which  are  subjects 
of  intense  solicitude  at  home.  But  the  world,  has,  in  a  measured 
degree,  become  one  commonwealth.  Nations  favor  or  discourage 
political  changes  in  other  nati(ms,  and  exercise  influences  upon  their 
success  and  fortunes,  sometimes  from  interest,  sometimes  from  sym- 
pathy, and  sometimes  from  caprice. 

Although  tiiis  general  fact  is  so  well  understood,  yet  the  President 
indulges  so  uncompromising  a  sense  of  the  national  dignity  and 
honor,  that  he,  nevertheless,  would  not  suffer  a  word  on  the  subject 
to  esciipe  from  the  lips  of  one  of  our  ministers  abroad,  if  our  discon- 
tented fellow-citizens  who  have  raised  the  standard  of  insurrection 
had  not  sent  out  their  agents  to  propitiate  foreign  powers  and  en- 
gage their  cooperation  in  the  desperate  attempt  they  are  making  to 
overthrow  the  institutions  and  the  liberties  of  the  American  people. 
You  will,  of  course,  meet  such  agents  in  Russia.  They  have  some 
advantages  in  Europe  of  which  you  should  be  warned. 

What  is  now  the  insurrectionary  party  in  the  United  States  has 
been  for  near  forty  years,  and  until  the  fourth  day  of  March  last, 
the  dominant  party  in  the  administration  of  this  government.  It 
has  acquaintances  and  friendships  in  high  places  there,  the  growth 
of  long  intercourse  in  foreign  courts,  with  the  prestige  of  political 
authority.   The  late  minister  to  Russia  returned,  however,  to  be  the 
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governor  of  Soulli  CmoHnii  at  the  moment  wben  that  state  was  lim 
the  very  net  of  iiiauyiirating  the  present  revolution. 

When  those  iigeiita  shall  present  themaelves  at  St.  Petersburg,  his 
Imperial  MajeBty.  before  granting  them  a  hearing,  will  naturally 
addi-esfi  himself  to  yon,  and  will  ask  you  '.  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
revolution?  What  is  its  objtct?  Why  does  the  guvemment  resist 
it?  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  revoluliim,  and  what  are 
its  proBptL'ts ?  What  are  the  probable  conaecjuences  of  its  success, 
or  of  ila  failure  ?  And.  finally,  what  does  the  President  desire  or 
expect  from  his  Imperial  Majesty  in  regard  to  it? 

The  President  will  not  forget,  nor  will  he  allow  you  to  forget, 
that  he  is  the  magistrate  of  the  insurrectionary,  as  he  is  also  of  the 
loyal  slates,  and  in  all  his  dealings  concerning  the  plotters,  aiders, 
and  abettoi-s  of  this  great  conspiracy  he  will  constantly  remember 
that  the  people  in  whose  name,  they  act,  and  whose  power  they 
abuse,  are  still  citizens  of  the  Republic.  He  believes,  however,  that 
you  may  answer  all  the  questions  thus  contemplated  without  com- 
promising tlie  impartiality  of  this  government,  or  the  dignity  and 
honor  of  the  Federal  Union. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  revolntinn.  you  will  inform  the  Russian 
government  that  African  slavery  w;ia  found  existing  in  nearly  all 
the  states,  when,  seventy  years  ago,  they  met,  and  by  a  written 
Constitution,  established  that  Union.  It  was  expected  that  under 
the  operation  of  moral,  social,  and  political  influences  then  existing 
the  pi-actico  of  slavery  would  snon  cease.  The  foreign  slave  trade 
was  abolishi'd  to  favor  that  end,  while  the  vacaut  common  domain 
which  lay  between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi 
River  was  shut  up  against  slavery  by  legislation  then  believid  to 
be  effective  and  eternal.  Cotton  soon  afterward  became  an  object 
of  great  commercial  demand  ;  the  soil  and  olimate  of  [hose  states  of 
this  Union  which  are  situate  near  and  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
were  favorable  to  its  growth,  and  African  slave  labor  existed  therein 
pniclically  to  the  exclusion  of  the  labor  of  free  white  men. 

The  rjusing  of  slaves  of  the  African  race  to  supply  the  wants  o( 
the  ciitton^owing  states  became  a  prominent  economical  iiitei-est 
in  the  grain  and  tobaccci-gfiiwing  states  adjacent  to  the  former  class 
of  states.  The  interest  of  slavery  became  at  once  the  basis  of  the 
policy,  and  even  uf  the  polity  of  these  two  classes  of  states,  and  by 
political,  social,  and  commeruial  connections  those  interests  secured 
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a  strong  and  even  controlling  influence  throughout  the  whole 
Union,  and  even  in  all  foreign  commercial  countries.  This  interest 
of  slavery  was  jealous  and  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  growth 
of  the  democratic  element  of  free  white  labor,  which  all  the  whiln 
has  been  constantly  augmented  by  native  increase  and  immigration 
from  Europe. 

The  several  states  of  the  Union,  whatever  be  their  population, 
enjoy  equal  representation  in  the  Senate.  Congress  may,  and  from 
manifest  causes  must,  admit  new  states  into  the  Union.  The  slave- 
holding  interest  naturally  desired  to  extend  slavery  and  multiply 
slave  states.  The  free  states  necessarily  desired,  as  they  constitu- 
tionally might,  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery  in  regions  where 
it  did  not  exist  or  had  been  abolished,  and  so  to  nmltiply  free  states. 
The  acquisitions  of  new  domain  by  purchases  from  France,  Spain, 
and  Mexico,  to  be  the  seat  of  future  states,  opened  a  wide  theatre 
for  this  contest,  and  the  contest  itself  by  degrees  came  to  be  a  chief 
feature  in  the  debates  of  Congress,  and  in  the  canvasses  of  the  pop- 
ular elections. 

The  interest  of  slavery  was  consolidated  and  compact  in  the  slave 
states,  and  acquired  great  power  by  threatening  that  if  overruled 
those  states  would  secede  and  dissolve  the  Union,  which  the  free 
states  traditionally,  as  well  as  justly,  regarded  as  fatal  to  the  pros- 
perity, safety,  and  happiness  of  the  whole  American  people.  States- 
men of  all  classes  and  all  parties,  on  that  ground,  continually 
conceded,  and  Congress  and  the  judiciary  ccmstantly  compromised 
with  the  slave  interest  in  opposition  to  steadily  advancing  popular 
convictions  of  right,  duty,  and  patriotism,  until  at  last  all  legal 
barriers  against  the  extension  of  slavery  were  in  one  way  or  in 
another  thrown  down.  Transactions  so  unnatural  roused  the  inter- 
est opposed  to  slavery  to  rt-newed  effort  in  the  popular  election  of 
the  last  year,  and  that  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  present 
incumbent  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  althouirh 
without  a  majority  of  either  house  of  Congress  identified  with  this 
interest. 

The  party  of  slavery,  which  had  thus,  for  the  first  time,  been  dis- 
tinctly, though  not  completely  unsuccessfid  in  a  popidar  election, 
instantly,  and  four  months  before  the  constitutional  period  assigned 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  President,  took  an  appeal  from  the 
verdict  of  the  j>i^6ple,  rendered  through  the  ballot-box,  to  the  sword, 
and  organized  a  revolution  with  civil  war. 
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Such  w&s  the  caase  of  the  ivrolutioB.  Tt3  object  is  to  cr«]tte  a 
nation  bnilt  npon  the  pi-intnple  th;it  Afriovn  slarery  is  neorssarjr, 
jiut,  wise,  and  bencliceat,  and  that  it  may  and  must  be  expanded 
over  the  central  portion  of  the  American  continent  and  islanda 
without  check  or  resislance,  at  whatever  cost  and  flacrifice  to  the 
welfare  and  happineHs  of  tite  human  race.  The  government  of  the 
Dnited  States  n-sists  thia  revolution  for  reason't  too  many  to  be 
hastily  set  forth.  It  is  absolutely  unneceaaary.  All  existing  interests 
nf  slavery  are  protected  now,  as  heretofore,  by  onr  Federal  and 
state  constitutions,  sntHciently  to  prevent  the  <lestruction  or  moles- 
tation of  the  institution  of  slavery  where  it  exists,  by  Federal  or  for- 
eign intervention,  without  the  consent  of  the  parties  concerned. 
The  policy  of  fortifying  and  extending  slavery  in  regions  where  it 
has  no  existence  is  injurious,  vicious,  and  eminently  dangerous  to 
our  own  country  and  to  munkind. 

Di»mi)mbi'rment  of  the  Union,  however  effected  and  for  whatever 
cause,  would  be  destruction  of  the  safety,  happiness,  and  welfare  nt 
the  whole  American  people,  and  wouM,  by  its  influence,  render  the 
present  establishment  of  any  popular  form  of  government  impracti- 
cable in  an  »gn  and  in  a  region  where  no  oilier  than  just  such  a 
form  of  government  is  known  or  could  be  tolemted. 

The  oimdition  of  the  revolution  ia  this,  namely:  In  the  United 
States  the  people  always  exercise  a  direct  and  potential  influence 
upon  the  government.  They  were  at  first  incredulous  of  the  fact 
that  a  revolution  so  unnecessary,  ho  unnntund,  and  so  fatal,  whs 
seriously  intended.  They  saw  it  move  steadily  on,  but  were  be- 
gniled  by  the  appeals  of  mediators,  who  proposed  at  once  to  avert 
difunion  and  to  prevent  the  ciiliiinity  of  civil  war.  The  govern- 
ment was  t«inixirarily  demoralized  by  the  presence  of  the  .■onspii-a- 
tors  in  controlling  numbers  in  the  administration,  in  Congress,  in 
the  army,  in  the  navy,  and  in  every  department  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. But  at  last,  wlieri  it  became  clearly  revealed  that  nothing 
less  than  subveision  nf  the  Federal  Republic  would  satisfy  the  insui^ 
gents,  and  that  the  forbearance  and  mixieration  of  the  government 
towards  them  were  abused  to  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  deadly  and 
desolating  war,  the  loyalty  of  the  people  suddenly  awakened ;  the 
government,  sustained  by  popular  enthusiasm  and  energy,  has  put 
forth  hII  the  neeeiwary  power;  the  revolution  has  at  nnoe  b^en 
eheck-d.  and  it  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  it  will  be  promptly  and 
oGfectually  suppressed. 
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It  had  its  origin  in  disappointment;  and  it  depends  for  continu- 
ance only  on   popular  passions,  the  occiision  for  which  has  passed , 
away,  while  such  passions  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  character, 
sentiments,  and  habits  of  the  American  people. 

When  it  shall  be  seen,  as  it  soon  will  be,  that  the  effort  to  over- 
throw the  government  is  hopeless,  the  misguided  citizens  who  have 
joined  themselves  to  the  revolutionary  standard  will  resume  their 
accustomed  habits  of  reason  and  reflection,  and  the  Union,  having 
surmounted  a  new  and  formidable  danger,  will  be  stronger  than 
ever  before. 

What  would  be  the  consequences  of  the  revolution  if  it  could  be 
successful  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  At  first,  division  of  this 
great  and  hitherto  peaceful  and  happy  country  into  two  hostile  and 
belligerent  republics.  Later,  a  resolution  of  each  of  those  two 
republics  into  an  indefinite  number  of  petty,  hostile,  and  belliger- 
ent states.  Local  jealousies,  continually  agitated,  would,  early  or 
late,  be  aggravated  by  the  horrors  of  a  servile  war,  filling  the  whole 
country  with  desolfition.  The  end  would  be  military  despotism, 
compelling  peace  where  free  government  had  proved  an  absolute  and 
irretrievable  failure. 

The  equilibrium  of  the  nations,  maintained  by  this  Republic,  on 
the  one  side,  against  the  European  system  on  the  other  continent, 
would  be  lost,  and  the  struggles  of  nations  in  that  system  for  domin- 
ion in  this  hemisphere  and  on  the  high  seas,  which  constitutes  the 
chief  portion  of  the  world's  hist^ny  in  the  eighteenth  century,  would 
be  renewed.  The  progress  of  freedom  and  civilization,  now  so  hap- 
pily inaugurated,  would  be  arrested,  and  the  hopes  of  humanity 
wM.iih  this  the  present  century  has  brought  forth  would  be  disap- 
pointed and  indefinitely  postponed. 

What  will  be  the  consequences  of  the  failure  of  the  revolution  ? 
The  continuance  of  the  country  in  the  happy  career  that  it  has 
pursued  so  auspiciously,  to  the  repose  of  nations  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  mankind. 

What  does  the  President  require  or  expect  from  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  ?  That  sovereign  is  expected  to  do  just  what  this  govern- 
ment does  in  regard  to  Russia  and  all  other  nations.  It  refrains 
from  all  intervention  whatever  in  their  political  affairs;  and  it  ex- 
pects the  same  just  and  generous  forbearance  in  return.  It  has  too 
much  self-respect  to  ask  more,  and  too  high  a  sense  of  its  rights  to 
accept  anything  less. 
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TLe  lilgli  churiicter  of  the  government;  of  Russia  warrants  thi 
noilerate  iuid  just  espectatious. 


,^> 


Mr.  Seinard  to  Mr.  Marsh. 

May  9,  1861.  —  I  know  that  you  will  be  welcome  at  Turin, 
Count  CiLVOur,  a  true  exponent  of  the  Bttntiuients  of  a  generous  sov- 
ei-eigii,  will  be  rcjoiLeii  to  receive  from  this  country  a  minister  who 
will  not  manifest  repugnance  to  the  aspirations  of  the  Itnlian  people 
for  liberty  and  unity.  The  government  of  the  United  States  prac- 
tises nou-iutervention  in  all  other  countries  and  in  the  controversies 
between  them.  You  are  at  liberty,  however,  and  indeed,  are  espec- 
ially chiirged,  to  assure  his  Majesty  that  lie  is  held  in  high  consider- 
ation by  the  President  and  the  pKiple  of  the  United  States.  You 
will  further  assure  him  that  it  is  a  source  of  sinrere  satisfaction  to 
this  government  that  Italy  seems  to  be  even  mure  prospei-ons  and 
happy  now  under  his  government,  although  enjoying  only  short 
respites  from  revolutionary  stru^les  for  independence,  than  it  has 
been  at  many  periods  long  gone  by,  when  despotism  shielded  that 
classic  region  from  turbulence  and  civil  commotion. 

You  will  learn  from  observation  that  government,  even  when  its 
councils  are  inspired  by  patriotism  and  humanity,  has  its  trials  and 
embarrassments  as  well  in  Itiily  as  elsewhere.  How  to  save  tht^ 
conntr\'  from  the  ambitious  designs  of  dangerous  neighbors  on 
either  hand  —  how  to  reconcile  the  national  passion  for  freedom 
with  the  profound  national  veneration  for  ei'clesiastical  authority  — 
how  to  harmonize  the  lassitude  of  society  in  the  Mediterranean 
provinces  with  the  vigor  that  provails  along  the  Apennines,  and  how 
to  condui't  affairs  with  so  much  moderation  as  to  win  the  confidence 
of  the  conserviitive  interests,  and  yet  not  to  lose  the  necessary  sup- 
port of  the  propag(in<lista  of  freedom,  an>  tasks  witnessed  there 
which  will  ciinvince  the  American  statesman  that  even  in  that  coun- 
try the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  free  government  are 
attended  with  difficulties  as  formidable  us  those  which  sometimea 
produce  political  despondency  in  our  own. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  President  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
prepare,  under  his  directions,  instructiotis  to  many  of  "ur  minist^B 
(Toing  abroad.  The  burden  of  them  all  has  been,  not  the  ordinary 
incidents  of  international  hospitality  and  commerce,  which  reduco 
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diplomacy  to  a  monotonous  routine,  but  the  extraordinary  and  some- 
times alarming  condition  of  our  own  internal  affairs,  threatened 
with  the  complication,  most  of  all  to  be  deprecated,  of  intervention, 
in  some  form  or  other,  by  European  nations. 

This  foreign  danger  arose  chiefly  out  of  the  deplorable  condition 
of  affairs  at  home.  The  administration  found  the  government  dis- 
organized by  the  presence  of  disunionists  of  high  position  and 
authority  in  all  its  departments.  Some  time  was  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate them  before  any  decisive  policy  could  be  adopted.  It  was, 
moreover,  necessary  to  forbear  from  demonstrations  of  Federal  au- 
thority that  might  be  represented  as  aggressive,  to  allow  the  revolu- 
tion to  reveal  its  alarming  proportions  and  boldly  proclaim  its  des- 
perate and  destructive  designs. 

It  wjis  seen  all  the  time  that  these  needful  delays  were  liable  to 
be  misunderstood  abro:id,  and  that  the  malcontents  would  endeavor 
to  take  advantage  of  them  there.  The  government  hjis,  therefore, 
not  been  surprised,  although  it  has  been  deeply  grieved,  to  see  the 
agents  of  the  revolutionary  party,  perhaps  even  with  the  concur- 
rence of  some  of  our  own  demoralized  ministers  in  Europe,  insidi- 
ously seeking  to  obtain  from  some  of  its  sovereigns  a  recognition 
of  the  projected  treasonable  Confederacy. 

It  has  been  no  easy  task  to  study  the  sophisms,  arts,  and  applian- 
ces which  they  might  be  expected  to  use  in  the  highly  commercial 
circles  of  Belgium,  Paris,  and  London.  It  was,  nevertheless,  neces- 
sary to  attempt  it,  for  human  nature  is  at  least  no  more  moral,  just, 
or  virtuous  in  courts  than  it  is  in  private  life.  There  is  no  such 
embarrassment,  however,  in  the  present  case.  It  often  happens 
that  foreign  observers,  if  candid,  understand  American  questions 
quite  as  well  as  Americans  themselves.  Botta  and  De  Tocqueville 
were  of  this  class.  So  Count  Cavour  cannot  be  at  any  loss  to  un- 
derstand the  present  political  condition  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  Revolution  of  1776,  with  its  benignant  results,  was 
due  to  the  happy  combination  of  three  effective  political  ideas: 
First,  that  of  einanciipation  from  the  distant  European  control  of 
Great  Britain  ;  second,  popular  desire  for  an  enlargement  of  the 
political  rights  of  the  individual  members  of  the  state  upon  the 
acknowhvlged  theory  of  the  natural  rights  of  man  ;  third,  the  want 
of  union  among  the  states  to  secure  safety,  tranquillity,  aggrandize- 
ment, and  fame. 
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Tlie  revolution  attempted  in  1861  is  a  spasmodic  reaction  agaiust 
the  lievolution  of  1776.  It  combines  the  three  ideas  which  were 
put  d'#wn,  but  not  extinguished,  in  that  great  war,  namely :  First, 
Kuro[>eHn  authority  Ut  regulate  pcilitical  affairs  in  this  continent; 
hetupwU  the  aggnindi2>'ment  and  extension  of  human  slavery ;  third, 
disunion,  diits^Jution,  anarchy. 

Any  im|MrtiaI  thinker  chu  see  that  an  attempt  at  a  revolution  so 
unnatural  and  |Mfrv*frse  as  this  could  never  have  been  embmced  by 
any  i^irtion  of  the  American  people,  except  in  a  moment  of  frenzied 
jiartihan  diHHp[>^iintment ;  that  it  has  no  one  element  of  success  at 
home,  and  that  it  is  even  more  portentous  to  all  other  governments 
than  to  our  own.  It  is  painful  to  see  faction  stalking  abroad  in 
one*H  native  land.  But  faction  is  incident  to  every  state,  liecause  it 
is  inherent  in  lium;in  nature.  We  prefer^  if  it  must  come,  that 
.  it  vAftuit  in  juHt  its  present  form  and  character.  It  will  perish  by 
dimply  cioming  to  confront  the  American  people,  for  the  first  time 
lirouglit  to  meet  that  enemy  of  national  peace  and  safety  in  arms. 
The  peo[)le  are  aroused,  awakened,  resolute  and  determined.  The 
danger  is,  therefore,  already  passed.  We  no  longer  fear  —  indeed, 
wo  hardly  de[)recate  —  the  disasbT  of  civil  war  brought  upon  us 
without  fault.  We  now  w^e  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
trial  to  [)n»s<M*ve  the  perfection  of  our  Constitution,  and  to  remove 
all  remaining  distruHt  of  its  durability  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
universal  wants  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr,  Fogg, 

May  IT),  1801.  —  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  the  standard  of 
civil  war  has  be<Mi  raised  with  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Fed- 
eral l{4*pul)lic.  It  is  a  cardinal  point  with  the  seditious  in  modem 
revolutions  to  gain  aid,  or  at  least  sympathy,  in  foreign  countries. 
That  sympathy  is  sought  in  the  form  of  recognition  of  the  simu- 
lat4»d  sovereignty  set  up  by  faction.  An  act  of  recognition  carries 
moral  weiglit,  and  material  aid  is  expected  soon  to  follow  it.  No 
state  ought  to  lend  its  support  to  revoluti(m  in  a  foreign  country 
except  upon  motives  of  justi(^c  and  humanity.  But  in  point  of  fact 
.  these  motives  seldom  prevail,  and  nations  generally  act  in  such  cases 
upon  cJtleulatitms  of  profit  or  ambition,  or  in  the  wantonness  of 
mere  caprice.  It  is  well  understood  here  that  the  revolutionary  fac- 
tion has  its  agents,  abroad,  soliciting  European  powers  to  interyene 
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in  this  unhappy  civil  war.  It  has  therefore  been  my  duty,  under 
the  President's  authority,  to  instruct  our  representatives  there  how 
to  meet  them  and  counteract  their  designs.  I  could  easily  iniagine 
that  either  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Belgi- 
um, Spain,  or  even  Denmark,  might  su[>pose  that  it  could  acquire 
some  advantage,  or  at  least  some  satisfaction  to  itself,  from  a  change 
that  should  abridge  the  dominion,  the  commerce,  the  prosperity,  or 
influence  of  the  United  States.  Each  of  them  might  be  believed  to 
have  envious  sentiments  towards  us,  which  would  delight  in  an 
opportunity  to  do  us  harm.  I  have  therefore  first  addressed  myself 
to  the  consideration  of  our  relations  with  those  countries.  It  is 
otherwise  witli  Italy  and  Switzerland.  The  former  is  yet  liotly  en- 
gaged in  the  struggle  to  secure  freedom  and  unity,  and  the  latter 
enviably  distinguished  by  the  rare  enjoyment  of  both.  Human 
nature  must  lose  not  only  the  faculty  of  reason  which  lifts  it  above 
the  inferior  beings,  but  also  the  benevolence  which  lifts  it  up  to 
commune  with  superior  orders  of  existence,  when  the  security,  wel- 
fare, and  happiness  of  the  United  States  shall  have  become  even  a 
matter  of  mdifference  to  Italy  or  Switzerhmd.  I  salute  Switzerland 
liist  among  the  European  uatimis  only  because  we  esteem  and  con- 
fide in  her  most. 

You  will  say  this,  or  anything  else  that  may  occur  to  j'ou  that 
would  more  pleasantly  or  more  effectually  assure  the  government  of 
Switzerland  of  the  cordial  good  wishes  cherished  for  it  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  You  will,  of  course, 
need  to  say  nothing  to  the  government  on  the  subject  of  the  domes- 
tic difficulties  to  which  I  have  already  adverted.  You  will,  never- 
theless, n(^t  be  absolutely  free  from  all  responsibility  on  this  head. 
You  are  in  a  region  where  men  of  inquiring  mind  and  active  habit 
seek  a  temporary  respite  from  severe  studies  and  exhausting  labors. 
The  world's  affairs  are  discussed  freely,  and  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  which  influence  the  conduct  and  affect  the  prospects  of 
nations  are  very  often  formed  in  the  mountains  and  dells  of  Switz- 
erland. You  will  meet  there,  if  no  others,  many  of  our  own 
fellow-citizens,  doubtless  of  both  classes  —  the  disloyal,  sometimes, 
as  well  as  those  who  are  loyal  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 
Improve  the  calmness  and  candor  which  the  contemplation  of  nature 
inspires  to  dissuade  the  discontented  American  from  his  unnatural 
course  and  pernicious  convictions,  and  to  excite  the  loyal  to  return 
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home  as  speedily  as  possible  to  apeak,  to  vote,  and,  if  need  be,  to  68^ 
roil  liiinself  as  a  soldier  or  asjiilor  in  tlie  land  or  naval  forces  for  the 
defence  of  liis  uouiitrv,  of  freedom,  and  of  mnnkind. 

Seventy  yeiirs  of  tranquillity  and  harmony,  unpiiralleled  in  the 
exiwrience  of  stiitea,  have,  made  as  misunderstand  the  st.ige  in  our 
national  career  at  which  we  Inive  arrived.  We  had  to  prove,  by 
demonstration  in  war,  that  these  institutions  are  adapted  to  def<?nee 
against  i^ressioD,  and  even  for  aggrandizement  of  eiiipii'e.  The 
proof  was  given,  and  the  world  has  nobly  confessed  the  trulh  estab- 
liBlied.  We  assumed  that  faction  could  not  gain  consistency  and  make 
head  under  institutions  so  free,  so  equnl,  so  just,  and  so  bi-nelicent. 
This  was  a,  mistake  less  in  legard  to  our  institutions  tlian  in  regard 
to  human  nature  itself.  But  self-complacent,  and  consequently  self- 
deceived,  we  hiive  come  all  of  a  sudden  to  meet  the  emergency  of 
civil  war,  and  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  demonstriite  that  our 
government  is  adapted  to  resist  and  overcome  domestic  faction.  It 
is  a  momentous  but  necessary  trial.  Perhaps  it  has  not  come  too 
soon.  Certainly  we  have  no  apprehension  of  failure.  Revolutions 
are  seldom  successful,  even  when  they  have  just  oiusea.  Kevolution 
without  a  good  cause,  amounting  to  absolute  neccsaity,  is  never  po8- 
sible  in  a  country  where  stable  government  is  at  all  known  by  expe- 
rience of  its  blessings.  The  present  attempt  at  revolution  is  based 
on  no  alleged  experience  of  oppression.  It  puts  forth  only  appre- 
hensions of  danger  of  oppression,  wliiuli  the  form  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  experience  of  its  actual  wuikiiig  proves  to  be  altogether 
impossible.  It  is  a  revolution  origiuathig  only  in  disappointed 
personal  ambition.  Pei-sonal  ambition  is  the  least  effective  of  all  the 
politicid  agencies  that  can  be  found  in  an  extended  Federal  repub- 
lic. The  revolution  aims  at  the  life  of  the  country.  It  gathers  the 
support  of  only  that  small,  though  vei^  active,  class  of  persons  who 
are  so  thoughtless  as  ti)  be  insensible  to  the  imporlanne  of  having  a 
country  to  protect  and  defend,  with  benefit  to  themselves  aiul  their 
posterity.  Against  it  are  arrayed  the  larger  portion  of  our  pefiple 
with  whom  love  of  country  is  the  first  and  strongest  of  all  the 
social  passions  —  that  holy  sentiment  which  in  mature  life  is  the 
strongest  passion  of  our  common  humanity. 

Tell  the  Swiss  Republic,  then,  that  with  God's  blessing  we  will 
preserve  this  model  of  Federal  Republican  government  by  which 
they  have  reformed  their  institutions,  and  we  invoke  them  to  retain 
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their  own  with  no  less  fidelity.  So  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States  shall  in  after  ages  be  honored  as  the  founders  of  the  only 
true  and  beneficent  system  of  human  government  —  a  system  that 
harmonizes  needful  authority  with  the  preservation  of  the  natural 
rights  of  man.  Every  free  citizen  of  Switzerland  who  comes  here, 
so  long  as  he  remains,  is  practically  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
He  goes  in  and  out  everywhere  unchallenged.  Nevertheless,  the 
American  citizen  in  Switzerland  is  a  stranger,  and  the  reiterated 
demand  for  his  pjissport  at  evLMy  angle  in  his  course  reminds  him 
painfully  that  he  is  suspected.  His  leiist  elevated  motive  for  going 
there  is  trade  and  commerce  ;  but  the  objects  of  most  of  our  citizens 
in  visiting  Alpine  countries  are  health  and  study  of  the  more  sub- 
lime and  attractive  features  of  nature,  and  a  fervent  admiration  for 
the  free  people  who  dwell  among  them.  In  the  United  States  there 
is  not  one  man  base  enough  to  do  or  wish  an  injury  to  the  enlight- 
ened government  or  to  the  people  of  Switzerland.  Why,  then, 
should  not  the  government  of  that  country  make  us  conscious  of  its 
confidence  by  allowing  us  the  enjoyment  of  national  hospitality 
while  we  are  sojourning  in  their  beautiful  country? 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr,  Pike. 

May  IG,  1861.  —  The  government  is  preoccupied  with  the  civil 
war  which  has  been  inaugurated  with  the  reckless  purpose  of  over- 
throwing the  Constitution  and  the  Federal  Union.  It  has  little 
time  to  think  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  when  it  does  think  of 
them  it  is  chiefly  to  consider  how  and  in  what  way  it  can  most 
elYectually  counteract  the  efforts  of  the,  revolutionists  to  procure 
European  intervention  in  their  favor. 

The  Netherlands  lost  even  their  independence  for  a  time  through 
the  disastrous  operations  of  the  Frencli  Revolution  of  1789.  They 
are  slowly,  but  surely,  recovering  advantages  and  prestige  which 
they  enjoyed  before  that  calamity  occurred.  Their  policy  is  peace 
and  friendship  with  all  nations,  and  certainly  they  have  always  mani- 
fested the  most  liberal  sentiments  towards  the  United  States.  In 
view  of  these  circumstances  and  dispositions  the  President  does  not 
apprehend  any  dnnger  that  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  or 
its  very  intelligent  people,  will  lend  aid,  countenance,  or  sympathy 
to  the  misguided  partisans  who,  in  a  frenzy  of  passion,  are  compass- 
ing the  ruin  of  our  country. 

17 
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too 


Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Dayton 

y  30. 1861.  —  Mr,  Saiiford,  who  was  requested  by  me  to  io< 
'  interests  ill  Paris  !u  the  itilerviil  which  might  elapse  be- 


tweui  the  witiidrawal  of  Mr.  Fuulkner  mid  your  own  arrival,  Ims 
tnuismitted  to  mo  an  aucuuiit  of  a  very  interesting  coaveraution 
which  he  has  receotly  held  with  Mr.  Thouveiiel  on  oar  intermd 
arfairs. 

lu  that  conversation  Mr.  Thumenel  intimated  that,  in  view  of 
the  great  ooinmerciiil  interests  which  are  involved  in  the  domesiic 
cuntruversy  which  is  now  ugituting  the  United  Stat«s,  the  French 
govei'ument  had  felt  itself  constrained  to  take  measures,  in  coiijnno 
tioii  with  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  to  meet  a  conditioo  of 
thin^  which  imperiled  those  interests.  That  it  had  been  decided 
that  comraunicatiuns  of  a  simil»r  tenor  should  be  addressed  by 
both  of  tliose  governments  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  tliat  thuse  communiuatt'^ns  would  he  forwarded  in  the  current 
week.  Mr.  Thouvenel  kindly  foreshadowed  the  points  of  those 
com  tnuiiicatiouB. 

Aa  those  papera  may  be  expected  to  arrive  by,  perhaps,  the  nexl 
steamer,  1  shall  leeerve  comments  upon  the  propusitiouB  indicated  J 
nntil  they  shall  thus  be  fully  and  directly  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  President.  There  are,  liowever.  some  points  in  the  conversa- 
tion, or  suggested  by  it,  which  I  cannot  properly  suffer  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

First.  I  desire  that  Mr.  Thouvenel  may  be  informed  that  this 
government  cannot  but  regard  any  comniuuications  held  by  tlie 
French  government,  even  tlioiigli  unofficial,  with  the  agents  of  the 
insurrectionary  movement  in  this  country  as  eseeptioiiable.  and  in- 
jurious to  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  United  Slates.  They  pro- 
test against  this  intercourse,  however,  not  so  much  on  that  ground 
as  on  another.  They  desire  to  maintain  tlif  most  emdial  relations 
with  the  government  of  France,  and  would  theielore,  if  possible, 
refrain  from  complaint.  But  it  is  manifest  that  even  an  unofTicial 
reception  of  tlie  emissaries  of  disunion  has  a  c<Ttain  though  meas- 
ured tendency  to  give  them  a  prestige  which  would  encourage  their 
efforts  to  pi-oseciite  a  civil  war  destructive  to  the  prosperity  of  this 
country  and  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  government  itw'lf.  It 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  protest  may  be  suthcienC  to  relievi 
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government  from  the  necessity  of  any  action  on  the  nnpleasant  sub- 
ject to  which  it  relates. 

Secondly.  The  United  States  cannot  for  a  moment  allow  the 
French  government  to  rest  under  the  delusive  belief  that  they  will 
be  content  to  have  the  Confederate  States  recognized  as  a  bel- 
ligerent power  by  the  states  with  which  this  nation  is  in  amity. 
No  concert  of  action  among  foreign  states  so  recognizing  the  insur- 
gents cjin  reconcile  the  United  States  to  such  a  proceeding,  what- 
ever-may be  the  consequences  of  resistance. 

Thirdly.  The  President  turns  away  from  these  points  of  appre- 
hended difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  governments  to  notice 
other  and  more  agreeable  subjects. 

The  tone  of  Mr.  Thouveners  conversation  is  frank,  generous,  and 
cordial ;  and  this  government  feels  itself  bound  by  new  ties  to 
France  when  her  Emperor  avows  his  desire  for  the  perpetual  union 
of  the  states.  Especially  does  this  government  acknowledge  that 
it  is  profoundly  moved  by  the  declaration  of  his  Majesty,  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  act  as  mediator  in  the  civil  strife  that  unhap- 
pily convulses  our  country.  These  expressi<)ns  of  good  will  are  just 
what  have  been  expected  from  the  Emperor  of  France.  This  gov- 
ernment desires  that  his  Majesty  may  be  informed  that  it  indulges 
not  the  least  apprehension  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  in  this  pain- 
ful controversy.  A  favorable  issue  is  deemed  certain.  What  is 
wanted  is  that  the  war  may  be  as  short,  and  attended  by  as  few 
calamities  at  home  and  as  few  injuries  to  friendly  nations,  as  possi- 
ble. No  mediation  could  modify  in  the  least  degree  the  convic- 
tions of  policy  and  duty  under  which  this  government  is  acting; 
while  foreign  intervention,  even  in  the  friendly  form  of  mediation, 
would  produce  new  and  injurious  com])lications.  We  are  free  to 
confess  that  so  cordial  is  our  regard  for  the  Emperor  and  our  confi- 
dence in  his  wisdom  and  justice,  that  his  mediation  would  be  ac- 
cepted if  all  intervention  of  that  kind  were  not  deemed  altogether 
inadmissible.  This  government  perceives,  as  it  thinks,  that  the 
French  government  is  indulging  in  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
moral"  power  and  material  forces  of  the  insurrection.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  cheerfully  excuses  this  error,  because  it 
knows  how  unintelligible  the  working  of  the  American  system  and 
the  real  character  of  the  American  people  are  to  European  nations. 
This  goverriuent  knows,   moreover,  and  painfully  feels,  that  the 
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coiiim-rcial  interests  of  European  states  are  so  dei-pIy  involved  hf 
the  lustoiation  of  our  iloinestic  poace  as  to  excita  the  highest 
anxiety  and  impatience  on  their  part.  But  it  desires  the  French 
goviTnment  to  reflect  that  our  commereial  interests  involved  in  the 
issue  are  even  greater  than  their  own  i  and  tliat  every  motive  that 
Fmnoe  can  have  for  desiring  peace  o|ierHtes  still  more  powerfully 
on  ourselves,  besides  a  thousand  motives  petnliar  to  ourselves  alone. 
The  measures  we  have  adopted,  and  are  now  vigorously  pursuing, 
will  termiimte  the  unhap|iy  Contest  at  an  early  day,  find  be  followe-d 
by  benefits  to  ourselves  and  to  all  nations  greater  and  better 
assured  than  those  wbicii  have  hitherto  attimled  unr  national  prog- 
ress. Nothing  is  wanting  to  that  success  except  that  foreign  na- 
I  tions  shall  leave  us,  as  is  our  right,  to  manage  our  own  affairs  In 
our  own  way.  They,  aa  well  as  we,  can  only  suffer  by  their  inter- 
vention. No  one,  we  are  sure,  can  judge  better  than  the  Emperor 
of  France  how  dangerous  and  deplorable  would  be  the  emergency 
tliiit  should  intrude  Europeans  into  the  political  contests  of  the 
Ameriean  people. 

JIfr.  Seieard  to  Mr.  Adamt.  fl 

June  3.  1861.  —  Every  instruction  yon  have  received  from  thin 
department  is  full  of  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  principal  danger 
I  in  the  present  insnrrection  which  the   Pi'esident  has  apprehended 
,  wus  that  of  foreign  intervention,  aid,  or  sympathy  ;  and  especiallj 

of  sncli  intervention,  aid,  or  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  goveri 
I  ment  of  Great  Itritain. 

The  justice  of  this  appri-hension  has  been  vindicated  by  the  fol 
lowing  facts,  namely;  1.  A  gnurded  reserve  on  the  part  of  the 
Britisli  Secretary  of  Stale,  when  Mr.  Didlas  pn>sented  to  him  our 
pr(j|eat  against  the  reC(%nition  of  the  insurgents,  which  seemed  to 
imply  that,  in  some  cnndilions,  not  expluiiied  to  us,  such  a  recogui- 
,  tion  might  be  made.  2.  The  contraeting  of  an  engagement  by  the 
I  government  of  Great  Britain  with  that  of  France,  without  ennsult- 
ing  us,  to  the  effect  that  both  governments  should  adopt  one  and 
the  same  course  of  procedure  in  regard  to  the  inBUircctiun.  Jt, 
Lord  John  Russell's  announcement  to  Mr.  Dallas  that  he  was  tuifc 
nuwilliiig  to  receive  the  so-<'atled  commissioners  uf  the  insurgeni 
unolficiHll^ .  4.  The  issue  uf  the  Queen's  proclamntiDn,  remarkabl 
first,  for  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made,  namely, 
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the  very  day  of  your  arrival  in  I^ndon,  which  had  been  anticipated 
80  far  as  to  provide  for  your  reception  by  the  British  secretary,  but 
without  affording  you  the  interview  promised  before  any  decisive 
action  should  be  adopted ;  secondly,  the  tenor  of  the  proclamation 
itself,  which  seems  to  recognize,  in  a  vague  manner,  indeed,  but 
does  seem  to  recognize,  the  insurgents  as  a  belligerent  national 
power. 

That  proclamation,  unmodiBed  and  unexplained,  would  leave  us 
no  alternative  but  to  regard  the  government  of  Great  Britain  as 
questioning  our  free  exercise  of  all  the  rights  of  self-defence  guaran- 
teed to  us  bv  our  Constitution  and  the  lawa^  of  nature  and  of  nations 
to  suppress  the  insurrection. 

I  should  iuive  proceeded  at  once  to  direct  you  to  communicate  to 
the  British  government  the  definitive  views  of  the  President  on  the 
grave  subject,  if  there  were  not  especial  reasons  for  some  little 
delay.  These  reasons  are,  first,  Mr.  Thouvenel  has  informed  our 
representative  at  Paris  that  the  two  governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  were  preparing,  and  would,  without  delay,  address  com- 
munications to  this  government  concerning  the  attitude  to  be  as- 
sumed by  them  in  regard  to  the  insurrection.  Their  communica- 
tions are  hourly  expected. 

Second.  You  have  already  asked,  and,  it  is  presumed,  will  have 
obtained,  an  interview  with  the  British  secretary,  and  will  have 
been  able  to  present  the  general  views  of  this  government,  and  to 
learn  defiuitely  the  purposes  of  Great  Britain  in  the  matter,  after  it 
shall  have  learned  how  unsatisfactoiy  the  action  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment hitherto  has  been  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  is  solicitous  to  show  his  high  appreciation  of  every 
demonstration  of  consideraticm  for  the  United  States  which  the 
British  government  feels  itself  at  liberty  to  make.  He  instructs 
me,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  prompt  and  cordial  manner  in  which 
\ov\  were  received,  under  pt^culiar  circumstances  arising  out  of  do- 
mestic afHictions  which  had  befallen  her  Majesty  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  is  very  gratifying  to  this  government. 

A  year  ago  the  differences  which  had  partially  estranged  tlie 
British  and  the  American  people  from  each  other  seemed  to  have 
been  removed  forever.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  that  ancient 
animation  has  risen  up  again  under  circumstances  which  portend 
great  social  evils,  if  not  disaster,  to  both  countries. 
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Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Dickinson, 

June  5,  1861.  —  The  Spanish-American  states  are  important 
characters  in  the  interesting  drama  of  advancing  civilization.  They 
occupy  a  virgin  domain  equal  to  about  one-eighth  of  the  habibible 
part  of  the  globe.  Its  fountains  of  wealth  are  inexhaustible.  Its 
position  secures  it  nearly  equal  advantages  of  tnide  and  intercourse 
with  the  listless  nations  of  the  east,  and  with  the  vigorous  nations 
of  the  west.  Its  ports,  as  well  as  all  its  transit  routes,  are  essential 
features  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  With  the  advantsiges  of 
youth  and  singular  exemption  from  foreign  oppression  or  aggression 
which  the  Spanish- American  siat«*s  have  enjoyed  for  near  half  a 
century,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would  within  that 
period  have  become  strong  and  influential  nations.  The  fact,  thus 
far,  is  otherwise.  Tliey  are  just  strong  enough  to  maintain  indepen- 
dence without  securing  necessary  fear  or  respect.  With  much  ver- 
satility, respectable  talent,  high  cultivation,  and  very  generous 
aspirations,  they  are  generally  changeful  and  capricious.  The  veiy 
mention  of  a  South  American  state  suggests  always  the  same 
inquiry  :  why  a  people  so  free,  so  virtuous,  so  educated,  and  so  emu- 
lous, are  not  more  secure,  fortunate,  and  happy.  Everybody  wishes 
the  Spanish-American  states  well,  and  yet  everybody  loses  patience 
with  them  for  not  being  wiser,  more  constant,  and  more  stable. 
Such,  I  imagine,  is  the  temper  in  which  every  foreign  state  finds 
itself  when  it  proposes  to  consider  its  relations  to  those  republics, 
and  especially  the  republics  of  Central  America.  I  knoWj  at  least, 
that  this  has  always  been  the  temper  of  our  best  statesmen  in  re- 
gard to  Nicaragua.  Union,  or  at  least,  practical  alliance  with  Nica- 
ragua has  always  been  felt  by  them  as  a  necessity  for  the  United 
States,  and  yet  no  one  ever  deems  it  prudent  to  council  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  intimate  relations.  Possessing  one  of  the  conti- 
nental transits  most  interesting  to  the  United  States,  Nicaragua  is 
at  once  jealous  of  foreign  intervention  to  render  it  available,  and 
incompetent  to  open  and  maintain  it  herself.  Hut  Nicaragua,  like 
the  other  Spanish-American  states,  has  far  better  excuses  for  its 
shortconrings  than  it  generally  has  credit  for.  That  state  became 
precociously  maiure,  and  it  adopted  our  model  of  government  with 
little  of  thai  preliminary  popular  education  and  discipline  which 
seem  necessary  to  enable  any  people  to  administer,  maintain,  and 
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preserve  free  republican  institutions.  The  policy  pursued  by  for- 
eign nations  towards  Nicaragua  has  not  been  liberal  or  generous. 
Great  Britain,  in  her  wars  with  Spain,  early  secured  a  position  in 
the  state  very  detrimental  to  its  independence,  and  used  it  to  main- 
tain the  Indians  in  a  condition  of  defiance  against  the  creoIe  popula- 
tion, while  it  did  nothing,  at  least  nothiug  effectually,  to  civilize 
the  tribes  whom  it  had  taken  under  its  protection.  Unwilling  to 
lend  the  aid  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  Great 
Britain  used  its  protectorate  there  to  counteract  domestic  efforts 
and  intervention  from  this  government  to  make  that  improvement 
which  was  necessary  for  the  interest  of  Nicaragua  herself,  and 
hardly  less  necessary  for  all  the  western  nations.  Our  own  govern- 
ment has  been  scarcely  less  capricious,  at  one  time  seeming  to  court 
the  most  intimate  alliance,  at  another  treating  the  new  republic 
with  neglect  and  indifference,  and  at  an  another  indirectly,  if  not 
directly,  consenting  to  the  conquest  and  desolation  of  the  country 
by  our  own  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  which  it  had  wisely  rejected.  It  may  be  doubtful 
whether  Nicaragua  has  not  until  this  day  been  a  loser  instead 
of  a  gainer  by  her  propinquity  to,  and  intercourse  with,  the  United 
States. 

Happily  this  condition  of  things  has  ceased  at  last.  Great  Britain 
has  discovered  that  her  Mosquito  protectorate  was  as  useless  to  her- 
self as  it- was  injurious  to  Nicaragua,  and  has  abandoned  it.  The 
United  States  no  longer  think  that  they  want  slaveiy  reestablished 
in  that  state,  nor  do  they  desire  anything  at  the  hands  of  its  govern- 
ment but  that  it  may  so  conduct  its  affairs  as  to  permit  and  favor 
the  opening  of  an  inter-oceanic  navigation,  which  shall  be  profitable 
to  Nicaragua  and  equally  open  to  the  United  States  and  to  all  other 
maritime  nations. 

Mr,   Seward  to  Mr,  Adams, 

June  8,  1861.  —  This  country  insists,  as  all  the  world  might  have 
known  that  it  must  and  would,  under  all  circumstances,  insist,  on 
the  integrity  of  the  Union,  as  the  chief  element  of  national  life. 
Since,  after  trials  of  every  form  of  forbearance  and  conciliation,  it 
has  been  rendered  certain  and  apparent  that  this  paramount  and 
vital  object  can  be  saved  only  by  our  acceptance  of  civil  war  as  an 
indispensable  condition,  that  condition,  with  all  its  hazards  and 
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deplorable  evils,  has  not  been  declined.  The  acueptanue,  bowemV 
is  attended  witli  a  strong  desire  and  fixed  purpose  that  the  war 
shall  be  aa  short  and  iiccompanied  by  sis  little  suffering  as  possible. 
Foreign  interTeiition,  aid,  or  sympathy  in  favor  of  the  insurgents, 
especially  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  manifestly  could  only  pro- 
tract and  aggravate  the  war.  Accordingly  Mr.  Diillas.  under  in- 
structions from  the  President,  in  an  interview  conceded  to  him  by 
the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  presented  our 
protest  against  any  such  intervention. 

Lord  John  Russell  answered  with  earnestness  that  there  was  not 
in  the  Ilritish  government  the  least  desire  to  grasp  at  any  advan- 
tages which  miglit  bu  supposed  to  arise  from  tJie  unpleasant  domes- 
tic differences  in  the  United  States,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  ihey 
would  be  highly  gratified  if  those  differences  were  adjusted,  and  the 
Union  reetiired  t-o  its  former  unbroken  position.  Mr.  Dallas  then, 
as  he  reported  to  us,  endeavored  to  impress  upon  his  lordship  how 
important  it  must  be  timt  Great  Britain  and  France  should  abstain, 
at  least  for  a  considerable  time,  from  doing  what,  by  encouraging 
groundless  hopes  (of  the  insurgents),  would  widen  a  breach  still 
thought  capable  of  being  closed  ;  but  his  lordship  si^omed  to  think 
that  the  matter  was  not  ripe  for  decision,  one  way  or  another,  and 
remarked  that  what  he  had  already  said  was  all  that  at  present  waa 
in  his  posver  to  say. 

-.  Upon  this  report  you  were  instructed  to  inform  her  Britainiic  Maj- 
.eaty's  government  that  the  President  regarded  the  reply  made  hy 
his  lordship  to  Mr.  Dallas's  suggestion  as  possibly  indicating  a  pol- 
icy which  this  government  would  be  obliged  to  deem  injurious  to  its 
i-ights,  and  derogating  from  its  dignity.  This  government  thought 
tlie  reply  of  the  Secretary  unjustifiably  abrupt  and  reserved.     That 

i  abruptness  and  reserve,  unexplained,  left  us  under  a  seeming  nece»- 
sity  of  inferring  that  the  British  government  might  be  c-outemplat- 
ing  a  policy  of  encouragement  to  the  insiirgputa  which  would  widen 
the  breach  here  which  we  believe  it  possible  to  heal  if  such  en- 
couragement should  not  be  esteniled.  A  vital  Interest  obliged  the 
United  States  to  seek  explanation,  or  to  act  on  the  inference  it  thus 
felt  itself  obliged  to  adopt. 

Your  despatch  of  the  21st  of  M;iy.  which  has  just  been  received, 
»hows  how  you  have  acquitted  yourself  of  the  duty  imposed  upon 
you.     After  stating  our  complaint  to  his  lordship,  you  very  pi-op- 
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erly  asked  an  elucidation  of  hia  meaning  in  the  reply  to  which 
exception  had  been  taken  by  us,  and  very  rightly,  as  we  think, 
^  asked  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  her  Majesty's  ministers  to 
adopt  a  policy  which  would  have  the  effect  to  widen,  if  not  to  make 
irreparable,  a  breach  which  we  believe  vet  to  be  entirely  manage-^ 
able  by  ourselves.  His  lordship  disclaimed  any  such  intention.  A 
friendly  argument,  however,  then  arose  between  the  Secretary  and 
yourself  concerning  what  should  be  the  form  of  the  answer  to  us 
which  his  lordship  could  properly  give,  and  which  would,  at  the 
same  time,  be  satisfactory  to  this  government.  The  question  was 
finally  solved  in  the  most  generous  manner  by  the  proposition  of  his 
lordship  that  he  would  instruct  Lord  Lyons  to  give  such  a  reply  to 
the  President  as  might,  in  his  own  opinion,  be  satisfactory,  which 
proposition  you  accepted.  -  ^ 

1  hasten  to  say,  by  direction  of  the  President,  that  your  course>in 
this  proceeding  is  fully  approved.     This  government  has  no  dispo-* 
sition  to  lift  questions  of  even  national  pride  or  sensibility  up  to  the 
level   of  diplomatic  controversy,  because  it  earnestly  and^  ardently 
desires  to  maintain   peace,   harmony,  and   cordial  friendship  With.' 
Great  Britain.      Lord  John  Russell's  proposition,   by  authorizing  ' 
the   President   to   put    the    most    favorable   construction    possible 
upon  the  response  which  was  deemed  exceptionable,  removes  the 
whole  diffieulty  without  waiting  for  the  intervention  of  Lgrd  Lyons. 
You  will  announce  this  conchision  to  Lord  Jolm  Russell,  and:  inform 
him  that  the  settlement  of  the  affair  in  so  friendly  a  spirit  affords 
this  government  sincere  satisfaction. 

Your  conversatiim  with  the  Britisli  Secretary  incidentally  brought 
into  debate  the  Queen's  late  proclamation  (which  seems  to  us 
designed  to  raise  the  insurgents  to  the  level  of  a  belligerent  state  ) ; 
the  language  employed  by  her  Majesty's  ministers  in  both  houses 
of  Parliament,  the  tone  of  the*  public  press,  and  of  private  opinion, 
and  especially  a  speech  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  which  he  had 
characterized  the  insurgents  as  a  belligerent  state,  and  the  civil 
war  which  they  are  waging  against  the  Unlteil  States  as  justum 
bellum. 

The  opinions  which  you  expressed  on  these  matters,  and  their 
obvious  tendency  to  encourage  the  insurrection  and  to  protract  and 
aggravate  the  civil  war,  are  just,  and  meet  our  approbation.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  goverumeut,  if  possible,  consis- 
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tently  with  tlie  nationiil  welfare  nnd  honor,  to  have  no  serious  cott^ 
trovemy  with  Great  Britain  at  alt;  and  if  this  ehall  ultimately 
prove  impossible,  then  to  have  both  [he  defensive  position  and  the 
clear  right  on  our  side.  With  this  view,  this  governmeut,  as  you 
were  made  aware  by  my  despatch  No.  10,  has  determined  to  pass 
over  without  oflicial  complaint  the  publicationa  of  the  British  press, 
manifestations  of  adverse  individual  opinion  in  social  life,  and  the 
speeches  of  British  statesmen,  and  even  those  of  her  Majesty's  min- 
isters in  Parliament,  so  long  as  they  are  not  anthontiiiiveiy  adopted 
by  her  Majesty's  government.  We  honor  and  respect  the  freedom 
of  debate,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press.  We  indnlge  no  apprehen- 
sions of  danger  to  our  rights  and  interests  from  any  discussion 
to  which  they  may  be  subjected,  in  either  form,  in  any  place. 
Sure  03  we  are  that  the  transaction  now  going  on  in  our  country 
involves  the  progress  of  civilization  and  humanity,  and  equally  sure 
that  our  attitude  in  it  is  right,  and  no  less  sure  that  our  press  and 
our  statesmen  are  equal  in  ability  and  influence  to  any  in  Europe, 
we  shall  have  no  cause  to  grieve  if  Great  Britain  shall  leave  to  na 
the  defence  of  the  independence  of  nations  and  the  rights  of  human 
nature. 

My  despatch  No.  14  presented  four  distinct  grounds  on  which 
this  government  apprehended  a  policy  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's 
government  to  intervene  in  favor  of  the  insurgents,  or  to  lend  them 
aid  and  sympathy.  The  first  ground  was  the  reserve  practised  by 
the  British  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  his  conversation  with  Mr. 
Dallas,  referred  to  in  the  earliei'  part  of  this  despatch.  1  have 
already  stated  that  the  explanations  made  and  offered  by  Lord 
John  Russeil  have  altogether  removed  this  groimd  from  debate. 

The  second  was  the  contracting  of  an  engagement  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  with  that  of  France,  without  consulting  ua, 
to  the  effect  that  both  governments  would  adopt  one  and  the  same 
course  of  proceeding  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  intervention  in  oar 
domestic  affairs.  You  were  informed  in  my  despatch  No,  10  that,  as 
this  proceeding  did  not  necessarily  imply  hostile  feelings  towards  the 
United  Statis,  we  should  not  formally  complain  of  it,  but  should  rest 
content  with  a  resolution  to  hold  intercourse  only  with  each  of  those 
states  aevenilly.  giving  due  notice  to  both  that  the  circumstance 
that  a  concert  between  the  two  powers  in  any  proposition  each 
might  offer  to  us  would  not  modify  in  the  least  degree  the  action  of 
the  United  States  upon  it. 
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The  third  ground  was  Lord  John  Russell's  announcement  to  Mr. 
Dallas  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  receive  the  so-called  commis- 
sioners of  the  insurgents  unofficially.  On  this  point  you  already 
have  instructions,  to  which  nothing  need  now  be  added. 

The  fourth  ground  is  the  Queen's  proclamation,  exceptionable 
first  for  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  issued,  and  secondly, 
for  the  matter  of  that  important  state  paper. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr,  Dayton, 

June  8,  1861.  —  We  appreciate  highly  the  Emperor's  assurance 
that  he  would  mediate  between  the  government  and  the  insurgents, 
with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  Union,  if 
such  intervention  were  deemed  desirable  by  us ;  and  that  generous 
offer  imposes  a  new  obligation  upon  us  toward  France,  which  we  ac- 
knowledge with  sincere  pleasure. 

If  mediation  were  at  all  admissible  in  this  grave  case,  that  of  his 
Majesty  would  not  be  declined.  But  the  present  paramount  duty 
of  the  government  is  to  save  tl^e  integrity  of  the  American  Union. 
Absolute,  self-sustaining  independence  is  the  first  and  most  indis- 
pensable element  of  national  existence.  This  is  a  republican  nation  ; 
all  its  domestic  affairs  must  be  conducted  and  even  adjusted  in  con- 
stitutional republican  forms  and  upon  constitutional  republican 
principles.  This  is  an  American  nation,  and  its  internal  affairs 
must  not  only  be  conducted  with  reference  to  its  peculiar  continen- 
tal position,  but  by  and  through  American  agencies  alone.  These 
are  simple  elementary  principles  of  administration,  no  one  of  which 
can  be  departed  from  with  safety  in  any  emergency  whatever ;  nor 
could  it  be  departed  from  with  the  public  consent,  whieh  rightfully 
regulates,  through  constitutionally  constituted  popular  authorities, 
the  entire  business  of  the  government. 

I  have  set  them  forth  in  no  invidious,  uncharitable,  or  ungener- 
ous spirit.  I  state  them  fairly  and  broadly,  because  I  know  the 
magnanimity  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  and  I  know  that  he  can 
appreciate  directness  and  candor  in  diplomacy.  I  know,  moreover, 
that  he  is  a  friend  of  the  United  States,  and  desires  that  they  may 
continue  one  great  and  independent  nation  forever.  I  know  still 
further,  that  the  principles  I  have  thus  stated  will  commend  them- 
selves to  his  own  great  wisdom.  To  invite  or  to  accept  mediation 
would  be  incompatible  with  these  principles. 
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When  all  this  has  been  saiil,  you  will  then  further  say  to  Mff 
Tliouvenel,  or  to  the  Emperor,  that  if  any  mediation  were  at  all  ad- 
misBible  it  would  be  his  own  that  we  shouhl  seek  or  accept.  You 
may  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  guvernment  has  no  apprehen- 
sion whatever  of  its  being  unable  to  conduct  our  domestic  affairs 
through  this  crisis  to  a  safe  conclusion  ;  tliat  cousummation  la  even 
not  far  distant,  it  foreign  powers  shall  practise  towards  ua  the  siime 
forbearance  from  intervention  which  we  have  hahiiually  practised 
towards  them  in  emergencies  similar  to  our  own  ;  that  intervention 
hy  them  would  only  protract  and  aggravate  the"civil  war  lu  which 
we  ai*^  unhappily  engaged ;  that  civil  war  is  a  scoui^e  to  which  we 
are  more  sensitive  than  any  other  peoph;,  hut  that  the  preaervalion 
of  national  unity,  which  is  national  existence,  reconciles  us  to 
every  form  of  difficulty  and  to  the  longest  possible  endurance  of  the 
'   trial  in  which  we  are  engaged. 


Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Dayton. 
June  17,  18()1.  —  Every  instruction  which  this  government  has 
given  to  ita  representatives  abroad,  since  Uie  receiitchaiige  of  ad- 
ministratioD  took  place,  baa  expressed  our  profound  anxiety  lest  the 
disloyal  citizens  who  are  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Union  should  obtain  aid  and  assistiince  from  foreign  nations,  either 
in  the  form  of  a  recognition  of  their  pretended  sovereignty,  or  in 
some  other  and  more  qualified  or  guarded  manner.  Every  instruc- 
tion has  expressed  our  full  lielief  that,  without  auch  aid  or  asaistr- 
ance,  the  insurrection  would  speedily  come  to  iin  end,  while  any 
a'dvaiiliige  that  it  could  derive  from  such  aid  or  aaaistunce  could 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  protract  the  existing  struggle  and 
aggravate  the  evils  it  is  inflicting  on  our  own  country  and  on  foreign 
and  friendly  nations-J  Every  instruction  hem's  evidence  of  an 
earnest  solicitude  to  itvoid  even  nn  appearance  of  menace  or  of  Wiint 

fof  comity  towards  foreign  powers  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  em- 
phatically announced,  as  is  now  seen  to  have  been  necessary,  our 
purpoae  not  to  alh)w  any  one  of  them  to  expect  to  remain  in  friendship 
with  us  if  it  should,  with  whatever  motive,  practically  render  such 
aid  or  aasiittauce  to  the  insurgents.  We  have  intended  not  to  leave 
it  doubtful  that  a  concession  of  sovereignty  to  the  insurgentsi, 
though  it  should  be  indirect  or  unofGcial,  or  though  it  slioulU  be 
qualified  so  as  to  concede  only  belligerent  or  other  partial  rights. 
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would  be  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  relations  due  to  us  by 
friendly  nations.  Nor  has  it  been  left  at  all  uncertain  that  we  shall, 
in  every  event,  insist  that  these  United  States  must  be  considered 
and  dealt  with  now,  as  heretofore,  by  such  nations  as  exclusively  j 
sovereign  for  all  purposes  whatsoever  within  the  territories  over  ! 
which  the  Constitution  has  been  extended.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  not,  at  any  time,  been  unmindful  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  might  excite  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  commercial  nations 
for  the  safety  of  their  subjects  and  their  property  in  the  conflicts 
which  might  occur  upon  sea  as  well  as  on  land  between  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  those  of  the  insurgents. 

The  United  States  have  never  disclaimed  the  employment  of  let- 
ters of  marque  as  a  means  of  maritime  war.  The  insurgents  early 
announced  their  intention  to  commission  privateers.  We  knew 
that  friendly  nations  would  be  anxious  for  guarantees  of  safety  from 
injury  by  that  form  of  depredation  upon  the  national  commerce. 
We  knew  also  that  such  nations  would  desire  to  be  informed 
whether  their  flags  should  be  regarded  as  protecting  goods,  not  con- 
traband of  war,  of  disloyal  citizens,  found  under  them,  and  whether 
the  goods,  not  contraband,  of  subjects  of  such  nations  would  be  safe 
from  confiscation  when  found  in  vessels  of  disloyal  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  This  administration,  free  from  some  of  the  compli- 
cations of  those  which  had  preceded  it,  promptly  took  up  the  nego- 
tiations relating  to  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Paris,  just  at 
the  point  where  they  had  been  suspended  by  President  Buchanan. 
We  found  it  just  and  humane  in  itself  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  that  it 
had  only  failed  to  be  accepted  by  the  United  States  because^ foreign 
nations  had  refused  to  accept  an  additional  principle  proposed  by 
this  government,  yet  more  just  and  humane  than  any  which  it  does 
contain,  namely,  that  the  property  of  private  citizens,  not  contra- 
band, should  be  exempted  from  confiscation  in  maritime  war.  While 
still  willing  and  desirous  to  have  that  further  principle  incorporated 
in  the  law  of  nations,  we  nevertheless  instructed  you,  and  all  our 
representatives  in  foreign  countries,  to  waive  it,  if  necessary,  and  to 
stipulate,  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  our  adhesion  to*the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Paris  as  a 
whole  and  unmodified.  This  was  done  so  early  as  the  25th  day  of 
April  last,  long  before  the  date  of  the  instructions  which  Mr.  Mer- 
cier  proposed  to  submit  to  us.     We  have  ever  since  that  time  been 
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waiting  for  the  responses  of  foieign  powers  to  this  liigb  and  llberi 
ilt^niODstrutiun  on  uur  part.  We  have,  however,  received  no  duciu' 
unswtirs  on  tlie  Biibjfct  from  those  powers.  *" 

It  Wits  under  these  circumstiLncea  that  on  thp  fifteenth  day  of 
June  instiuit,  the  minister  from  France  and  the  miniatei'  from  Great 
Britain,  having  previously  requested  an  interview,  were  received 
by  me.  Eatrh  of  tliem  announced  that  be  was  charged  by  liis  gov- 
ernment to  read  a  despatch  to  me  and  to  give  me  a  copy  if  I  should 
desire  it.  I  answi^rcd  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  cii'cumstitnces  of 
the  times,  I  could  not  consent  to  an  official  reading  or  delivery  of 
these  papers  without  first  knowing  their  characters  and  objects. 
They  confidentiiiliy  and  with  entire  frankness  pat  the  despatches 
into  my  luuula  for  an  informal  preliminary  examination.  Having 
thus  become  possessed  of  their  characters,  I  replied  to  thuae  minia- 
tere  that  1  could  not  allow  tliem  to  be  oificially  communicated  to 
this  government.  They  will  doubtless  mention  this  answer  to  their 
respective  states.  I  give  you  now  the  reasons  of  this  government 
for  pursuing  this  course  in  regard  to  the  despatch  from  France,  that 
you  may  communicate  them  to  the  French  government,  if  you  shall 
find  it  necessary  or  expe<lient.  Some  time  ago  we  learned  through 
our  legation  at  St.  Petersburg  that  an  understanding  had  been 
effected  between  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France  that 
they  sbuidd  take  one  and  the  same  course  on  the  subject  of  the 
piditical  disturbances  in  this  country,  including  the  possible  recogni- 
tion of  the  insui^ente.  At  a  later  jxiriad  this  understanding  was 
distinctly  avowed  by  Mr.  Tbouveuel  to  Mr.  Sanfoid,  who  hud 
been  informally  introduced  by  me  to  the  French  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affaii-s,  and  by  Lord  John  Uuss.-U  to  Mr.  Dallas,  our  late 
minister  in  Loudon.  The  avowjil  in  each  case  preceded  the  arriTsI 
of  our  newly  appointed  ministers  in  Europe,  with  their  instrHCtiona 
for  the  discharge  of  their  respective  missions, 

On  receiving  their  avowals  I  immediately  instructed  ycmrself  and 
Mr.  Adams  "that  although  we  might  have  expected  a  different 
course  on  the  part  of  these  two  great  powers,  yet,  as  the  fact  that 
an  understanding  exittted  between  them  did  not  certainly  imply  an 
unfriendly  spirit,  we  should  not  complain  of  it,  Imt  that  it  must 
be  understood  by  the  French  and  British  governments  that  we  shall 
deal  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  with  each 
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tween  them  would  not  at  all  influence  the  course  we  should  pur- 
sue." The  concert  thus  avowed  has  been  carried  out.  The  minis- 
ters came  to  me  together;  the  instructions  they  proposed  to  me 
differ  in  form,  but  are  counterparts  in  effect. 

Adht-ring  to  our  previous  decision,  which  before  this  time  has 
doubtless  been  made  known  to  the  government  of  France,  we  do 
not  make  this  concert,  under  the  circumstances,  a  reason  for  declin- 
ing to  hear  the  instruction  with  which  Mr.  Mercier  is  charged. 
That  paper  does  not  expressly  deny  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  it  does  assume,  inconsistently  with  that  sov- 
ereignty, that  the  United  States  are  not  altogether  and  for  all  pur- 
poses one  sovereign  power,  but  that  this  nation  consists  of  two  par- 
ties, of  which  this  government  is  one.  France  purposes  to  take 
cognizance  of  both  parties  as  belligerents,  and  for  some  purposes  to 
hold  communication  with  each.  The  instruction  would  advise  us 
indeed  that  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  France  shall  address  herself 
to  a  government  which  she  says  is  to  be  installed  at  Montgomery, 
for  certain  explanations.  This  intimation  is  conclusive  in  determin- 
ing this  government  not  to  allow  the  instruction  to  be  read  to  it. 

The  United  States,  rightly  jealous,  as  we  think,  of  their  sover- 
eignty, cannot  suffer  themselves  to  debate  any  abridgment  of  that 
sovereignty  with  France  or  with  any  other  nation.  Much  less  can 
it  consent  that  France  shall  announce  to  it  a  conclusion  of  her  own 
against  that  sovereignty,  which  conolusicm  France  has  adopted 
without  any  previous  conference  with  the  United  States  on  the 
subject.  This  government  insists  that  the  United  States  are  one 
whole  undivided  nation,  especially  so  far  as  foreign  nations  are  con- 
cerned, and  that  France  is,  by  the  law  of  nations  and  by  treaties, 
not  a  neutral  power  between  two  imaginary  parties  here,  but  a 
friend  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  understanding  of  the  case,  we  are  not  only  not 
wishing  to  seek  or  to  give  offence  to  France,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  desire  to  preserve  peace  and  friendship  with  that  great  power,  as 
with  all  other  nations.  We  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  think,  and  do 
not  think,  that  France  uitended  any  want  of  consideration  towards 
the  United  States  in  directing  that  the  instruction  in  question  should 
be  read  to  us.  Outside  of  that  paper  we  have  abundant  evidence 
of  the  good  feeling  and  good  wishes  of  the  Emperor,  and  even  his 
anxious  solicitude  for  the  same  consummation  which  is  the  supreme 
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Donhlliw  dw  pnx^eediog  Um  been  tlie  reaolt  of  tawlvntenee. 
W«  feel  (KtneUe*  a(  liberty  to  think  that  it  would  not  bai«  oe- 
enrretl  if  we  bad  been  «>  fortonate  as  to  bate  been  beard  tfarot^b 
you  in  the  oooaaltatiotM  of  the  Fivncb  goTc-roinent  We  think  we 
eao  eaaily  Me  how  the  inadvertence  has  occurred.  Fianw  seei 
have  mistaken  a  mere  casiul  and  efJienienl  inearrecti'm  here, 
aa  ia  incidental  in  tlie  cxptfrienoe  of  all  Dationa,  be^anse  all  nntii 
are  merely  haraan  societies,  eucb  aa  have  someiiDies  bappeni^  in 
the  history  of  France  bcraelf,  for  a  war  which  has  flagrantly  sep- 
arated tliis  nation  into  two  coexisting  political  powers  which  are 
ixinlending  in  anna  against  eadi  other  aft«r  the  Be|<antti««. 

It  ia  erroneous,  so  far  its  foreign  nations  are  concerned,  to  sap- 
pose  that  any  war  exists  in  tbe  United  States.  Certably  there 
cannot  be  two  belligerent  powers  where  there  is  no  war.  There  is 
here,  as  there  has  always  btten,  one  pulitical  power,  namely,  (he 
United  States  of  Ameritn,  comp<>tent  to  make  war  and  peace,  aiid 
conduct  commerce  aiid  allutnces  with  ull  foi-eign  nations.  There  is 
none  other,  either  iu  fact,  or  rect^nized  by  foreign  nations.  Tliere 
is,  indeed,  an  armed  sedition  seeking  to  overthrow  the  government, 
and  the  government  is  employing  military  and  naval  forces  to  re- 
press it.  But  these  facta  do  not  constitute  a  war  presenting  two 
helligi'rciit  ftowi^ra,  and  mixUrying  the  national  chai'acter,  rights, 
and  resjHinsibilitiHS,  or  tlie  charaoters,  rights,  and  respoosi  bill  ties  of 
foreign  nations.  It  is  trne  that  insurrection  may  ripL*n  into  revola- 
tion.  and  that  revolutimi  tlius  ripened  may  extinguish  a  previously 
existing  state,  or  divide  it  into  one  or  more  independent  states,  and 
that  if  such  states  continue  their  strife  after  such  diviHion,  then 
there  exisls  ii  slatn  of  war  alTccting  the  cliaracters,  rights,  and 
duties  nf  all  patties  conc«rnt>(l.  But  tliis  only  hap|>ens  when  tbe 
revolution  liiw  run  its  siicot-ssful  tourse. 

The  French  government  says,  in  the  instruction  which  hits  been 
tendered  to  us,  that  certain  facts  which  it  assumes  confer  upon  the 
insurgents  of  this  country,  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powera,  ull  the 
ap|>earHUoeB  of  a  government  de  facto,  wherefore,  whtttever  may  be 
its  regrets,  the  French  goveniment  must  consider  the  two  cniitend- 
ing  parties  as  employing  iJie  forces  at  their  disposal  in  couformi^ 
with  the  laws  of 
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This  statement  assumes  not  only  that  the  law  of  nations  entitles 
any  insurrectionary  faction,  when  it  establishes  a  de  facto  govern- 
ment, to  be  treated  as  a  belligerent,  but  also  that  the  fact  of  the 
attainment  of  this  status  is  to  be  determined  by  the  appearance  of 
it  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations.  If  we  should  concede  both  of 
these  positions,  we  should  still  insist  that  the  existence  of  a 
de  facto  government,  entitled  to  belligerent  rights,  is  not  estab- 
lished in  the  present  case.  We  have  already  heard  from  most  of 
the  foreign  nations.  Tliere  are  only  two  which  seem  so  to  construe 
appearances,  and  France  is  one  of  them.  Are  the  judgments  of 
these  two  to  outweigh  those  of  all  other  nations?  Doubtless  each 
nation  may  judge  and  tict  for  itself,  but  it  certainly  cannot  expect 
the  United  States  to  accept  its  decision  upon  a  question  vital  to 
their  national  existence.  The  United  States  will  not  refine  upon 
the  question  when  and  how  new  nations  are  born  out  of  existing 
nations.  They  are  well  aware  that  the  rights  of  the  states  involve 
their  duties  and  their  destinies,  and  they  hold  those  rights  to  be 
absolute  as  against  all  foreign  nations.  These  rights  do  not  at  all 
depend  on  the  appearances  which  their  condition  may  assume  in 
the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  whether  strangers,  neutrals,  friends,  or 
even  allies.  The  United  States  will  maintain  and  defend  their  sov- 
ereignty throughout  the  bounds  of  the  Republic,  and  they  deem  all 
other  nations  bound  to  res[)ect  that  sovereignty  until,  if  ever. 
Providence  shall  cons(int  that  it  shall  be  successfully  overthrown. 
Any  system  of  public  law  or  national  morality  that  conflicts  with 
this  would  resolve  society,  first  in  this  hemisphere  and  then  in  the 
other,  into  anarchy  and  chaos. 

This  government  is  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  step  it  takes 
in  declining  to  hear  the  communication  the  tender  of  which  has 
drawn  out  these  explanations.  It  believes,  however,  that  it  need 
not  disturb  the  good  relations  wliich  have  so  long  and  so  happily 
subsisted  between  the  United  States  and  France.  The  paper,  as 
undei*stood*  while  implying  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  France  to 
accord  belligerent  rights  to  the  insurgents,  does  not  name,  specify, 
or  even  indicate  one  such  belligerent  right.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rights  which  it  asserts  that  France  expects,  as  a  neutral,  from 
the  United  States,  as  a  belligerent,  are  even  less  than  this  govern- 
ment, on  the  25th  of  April,  instructed  you  to  concede  and  guaranty 
to  her  by  treaty,  as  a  friend.     On  that  day  we  ofiEered  to  her  our 
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sitioQS,  iiiimelj:  lat.  That  privateering  shall  be  abolishttd.  2d. 
That  a  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods  not  contrabiind  of  war. 
3tl.  That  goods  of  a  nputrai,  not  contraband,  shall  not  be  con- 
SecHted,  though  found  in  nn  enemy's  vesseh  4th.  That  blockades, 
in  order  to  be  lawful,  must  l>e  maintained  by  competent  force.  Wo 
have  always,  when  at  war,  conceded  the  last  thrfe  of  these  rights 
to  neutrals;  a /i»rftori,  we  could  not  when  at  pi-ace  deny  them  to 
friendly  nations.  The  fiist-named  concession  was  proposed  on  the 
grounds  already  mentioned.  We  are  still  ready  to  guanintee  these 
rights,  by  convention  with  France,  whenever  she  shall  authorize 
either  you  or  her  minister  here  to  enter  into  convention.  There  is 
DO  reservation  or  dtiliculty  about  their  application  in  the  present 
case.  We  hold  alj  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  loyal  or  dis- 
loyal, alike  included  by  the  law  of  nations  and  treaties;  and  we 
hold  ourselves  bound  by  the  same  obligations  to  see,  so  far  as  may 
be  in  our  power,  that  all  our  citizens,  whether  maintaining  this 
government  or  engaged  in  overthrowing  it,  resj>ect  those  rights 
in  favor  of  Fiance  and  of  every  other  friendly  nation.  In  any  case, 
not  only  ehall  we  allow  no  privjiteer  or  national  vessel  to  violate 
the  rights  of  friendly  nations  as  I  have  thus  described  them,  but 
we  sIihII  also  employ  all  our  naval  force  to  prevent  the  insurgents 
from  violating  them,  just  as  much  as  we  do  to  prevent  them  from 
violating  the  laws  of  our  own  country. 

What,  then,  does  France  cluim  of  ua  that  we  do  not  accord  to 
her?  Nothing.  What  do  we  refuse  to  France  by  declining  to  re- 
ceive the  communication  sent  to  us  through  tlic  hands  of  Mr.  Aler- 
cier?  Nothing  but  the  privilege  of  telling  us  that  we  are  at  war, 
when  we  maintain  we  are  at  peace,  and  that  she  is  a  neutral,  when 
we  prefer  to  recognize  her  as  a  friend. 

Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  on  this  occasion  we  reserve,  as  on 
all  othei-s,  our  right  to  suppress  the  insuriection  by  naval  as  well  as 
by  military  power,  and  for  that  purpose  to  close  such  of  our  ports 
as  have  fallen  or  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  either 
directly  or  in  the  more  lenient  and  equitable  form  of  a  blockade, 
which  fur  the  present  we  fave  adopted.  It  is  thus  seen  that  there 
is  no  practical  subject  of  difference  lietween  the  two  governments. 
The  United  States  will  hope  that  France  will  not  think  it  necessiiry 
to  adliero  to  and  practise  upon  tbe  speculation  concerning  t 
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dition  of  onr  internal  affairs  which  she  has  proposed  to  communi- 
cate to  us.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  United  States  will  not 
anticipate  any  occasion  for  a  change  of  the  relations  which,  with 
scarcely  any  interruption,  have  existed  between  the  two  nations  for 
three  quarters  of  a  century,  and  have  been  very  instrumental  in 
promoting,  not  merely  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  each  state, 
but  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  free  institutions 
throughout  the  world. 

This  government  understands  equally  the  interest  of  friendly 
nations  and  its  own  in  the  present  emergency.  If  they  shall  not 
interfere,  the  attempt  at  revolution  here  will  cease  without  inflict- 
ing serious  evils  upon  foreign  nations.  All  that  they  can  do  by 
any  interference,  with  a  view  to  modify  our  action,  will  only  serve 
to  prolong  the  present  unpleasant  condition  of  things,  and  possibly 
to  produce  results  that  would  be  as  universally  calamitous  as  they 
would  be  irretrievable. 

The  case,  as  it  now  stands,  is  the  simple,  ordinary  one  that  has 
happened  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries.  A  discontented  domes- 
tic faction  seeks  foreign  intervention  to  overthrow  the  Constitution 
and  the  liberties  of  its  own  country.  Such  intervention,  if  yielded, 
is  ultimately  disastrous  to  the  cause  it  is  designed  to  aid.  Every 
UDCorrupted  nation,  in  its  deliberate  moments,  prefers  its  own  in- 
tegrity, even  with  unbearable  evils,  to  division  through  the  power 
or  influence  of  any  foreign  state.  This  is  so  in  France.  It  is  not 
less  so  in  this  country.  Down  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  American 
people  —  deeper  than  tlie  love  of  trade,  or  of  freedom  —  deeper 
than  the  attachment  to  any  local  or  sectional  interest,  or  partizan 
pride  or  individual  ambition  — deeper  than  any  other  sentiment  — 
is  that  one  out  of  which  the  Constitution  of  this  Union  arose, 
namely,  American  independence  —  independence  of  all  foreign  con- 
trol, alliance,  or  influence.  Next  above  it  lies  the  conviction  that 
neither  peace,  nor  safety,  nor  public  liberty,  nor  prosperity,  nor 
greatness,  nor  empire,  can  be  attained  here  with  the  sacrifice  of  the 
unity  of  the  people  of  North  America.  Those  who,  in  a  frenzy  of 
passion,  are  building  expectations  on  other  principles  do  not  know 
what  they  are  doing.  Whenever  one  part  of  this  Union  shall  be 
found  assuming  bonds  of  dependence  or  of  fraternity  towards 
any  foreign  people,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sympathies  of  their  na- 
tive land,  then,  even  if  not  before,  that  spirit  will  be  reawakened 
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which  brought  the  states  of  this  Republic  into  existence,  and  which 
will  preserve  them  united  until  the  common  destiny  which  it 
opened  to  them  shall  be  fully  and  completely  realized. 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams. 

Jmie  19,  1861.  — When  we  received  official  information  that  an 
understanding  was  existing  between  the  British  and  French  govern- 
ments that  they  would  take  one  and  the  s«ime  course  concerning  the 
insurrection  which  has  occurred  in  this  country,  involving  the  ques- 
tion of  recognizing  the  independence  of  a  revolutionary  organization, 
we  instructed  you  to  inform  the  British  government  that  we  had 
expected  from  both  of  those  powers  a  different  course  of  proceeding. 
We  added,  however,  that  insomuch  as  the  proposed  concert  of 
action  between  them  did  not  necessarily  imply  any  unfriendliness  of 
purpose  or  of  disposition,  we  should  not  complain  of  it,  but  that  we 
should  insist  in  this  case,  Jis  in  all  others,  on  dealing  with  each  of 
those  powers  alone,  and  that  their  agreement  to  act  together  would 
not  at  all  affect  the  course  which  we  should  pursue.  Adhering  to 
this  decision,  we  have  not  made  the  concert  of  the  two  powers  a 
ground  of  objection  to  the  reading  of  the  instruction  with  which 
Lord  Lyons  was  charged. 

That  paper  purports  to  contain  a  decision  at  which  the  British 
government  has  arrived,  to  the  effect  that  this  country  is  divided 
into  two  belligerent  parties,  of  which  this  government  represents 
one,  and  that  Great  Britain  assumes  the  attitude  of  a  neutral  be- 
tween them. 

This  government  could  not,  consistently  with  a  just  regard  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Unit(»d  States,  permit  itself  to  debate  these  novel 
and  (extraordinary  positions  with  the  government  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty  ;  much  less  can  we  consent  that  that  government  shall 
announce  to  us  a  decision  derogating  from  that  sovereignty,  at  which 
it  has  arrived  without  previously  conferring  with  us  upon  the  ques- 
tion. The  United  States  are  still  solelv  and  exelusivelv  sovereijxfi 
within  the  territories  they  have  lawfully  acquired  and  long  possessed, 
as  thev  have  ahvavs  been.  Thev  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
as,  with  unirnpr>rtant  exceptions,  they  have  always  been.  They  an* 
living  under  the  obligations  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  treaties 
with  Great  Britain,  just  the  same  now  as  heretofore  ;  they  are,  of 
course,  the  friend  of  Great  Britain,  and  they  insist  that  Great  Brit- 
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ain  shall  remain  tlieir  friend  now  just  as  she  has  hitberto  been. 
Great  Britain,  by  virtue  of  tliese  relations,  is  a  stmnger  to  parties 
and  sections  in  this  country,  whether  thi»y  are  loyal  to  the  Tnited 
States  or  not,  and  Grt^at  Britain  can  neither  rightfully  qualify  the 
sovereignty  of  tlie  United  States,  nor  concede,  n«>r  rero*x"ixe  any 
rights,  or  interests,  or  pf)wer  of  any  party,  state,  or  section,  in  vow- 
tVavention  to  the  unbroken  sovereimitv  of  th*^  Federal  Tnion. 
What  is  now  seen  in  this  country  is  the  ix'currence,  by  no  inrans 
peculiar,  but  frequnnt  in  all  countries,  more  frequent  even  in  (neat 
Britain  than  here,  of  an  armed  insurrection  enga«^ed  in  attempting 
to  overthrow  the  regularly  constituted  aiul  eatalUished  government. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  employment  of  force  by  the  government  to 
suppress  the  insurrection,  as  every  otluT  government  necessarily  em- 
ploys force  in  such  cases.  But  these  incidents  by  no  means  consti- 
tute a  state  of  war  impairing  the  sovereignty  of  the  government, 
creating  belligerent  sections,  and  entitling  foreign  states  to  intervene 
or  to  act  .IS  neutrals  between  them,  or  in  any  other  way  to  cast  o(T 
their  lawful  obligations  to  the  nation  thus  for  the  moment  disturbed. 
Any  other  principle  than  this  would  be  to  resolve  government 
everywhere  into  a  thing  of  accident  and  caju'icis  an^l  ultimately  all 
human  society  into  a  state  of  perpetual  war.  We  <lo  not  go  into 
any  argument  of  fact  or  of  law  in  support  of  the  positions  we  havi' 
thus  assumed.  They  are  simply  the  suggestions  of  the  instinct  o\' 
self-defence,  the  primary  law  of  human  action,  not  more  the  law  of 
individual  than  of  national  life. 

This  government  is  sensil)le  of  the  importance  of  the  stej)  it  takes 
in  declining  to  receive  the  communication  in  question.  It  hopes 
and  believes,  however,  that  it  need  not  disturb  the  good  relations 
which  have  hitherto  subsisted  between  the  two  countries  which, 
more  than  any  other  nations,  have  need  to  live  tog<»ther  in  harmony 
and  friendship.  We  believe  that  (xreat  Britain  has  acted  ina(lvt»rt- 
ently,  and  under  the  influence  of  apprehensions  of  danger  to  her 
commerce,  which  either  an*  exaggerated  or  call  for  fidelity  on  her 
part  to  her  habitual  relations  to  the  United  States,  instead  of  a  hasty 
attempt  to  change  those  relations.  Certainly  this  govern miMit  has 
<'xerted  itself  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  Great  Britain  from  falling 
into  tliM  error  of  supposing  that  the  United  States  could  consent  to 
any  abatement  of  their  sovereignty  in  the  present  emergency.  It  is, 
we  take  leave  to  think,  the  common  misfortune  of  the  two  countries 
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which  brnught  the  states  of  this  Republic  into  existence,  i 

will   preserve   them   united   until   the   common   destiny   which   it 

opened  to  them  shall  be  fnlly  and  completely  realized. 

Afr.   Seward  to  Mr.   Adamt. 

June  19.  1861.  — When  we  rfceived  official  information  that  an 
undereta tiding  was  existing  between  the  British  and  French  govern- 
ments that  they  wonid  take  one  and  tlie  8.inie  course  concerning  the 
insiurection  which  has  occnrrt-tl  in  this  oimntry.  involving  the  ques- 
tion of  recognizing  the  imlependcnce  of  a  revolutionary  organization, 
we  instructed  you  to  inform  the  British  government  that  we  had  " 
expected  from  both  of  those  powers  a  different  course  of  proceeding. 
We  added,  however,  that  insomuch  as  the  proposeil  concert  of 
action  between  ihem  did  not  necessarily  imply  any  imf riendli neaa  of 
purpose  01-  of  disposition,  we  aliould  not  complain  of  it,  but  thiit  we 
should  insist  in  this  case,  as  in  :ill  others,  on  dealing  with  each  of 
those  powers  alone,  and  that  their  agreement  to  aet  tt^ether  would 
nut  at  all  affect  the  course  which  we  should  pin-Biie.  Adhei-ing  to 
this  decision,  we  have  not  made  the  concert  of  the  two  powers  a 
ground  of  objection  to  the  reading  of  the  instruction  with  which 
Lord  Lyons  was  charged. 

That  paper  purports  ti>  contain  a  decision  at  which  the  British 
government  has  arrived,  to  (he  effect  that  this  country  is  divided 
into  two  belligerent  parties,  of  which  this  government  n-presenta 
one,  »nd  that  Great  Britain  assumes  the  attitude  of  a  neutnU  be- 
tvvei'n  them. 

This  government  could  iint,  consistently  with  a  just  regard  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  Stales,  permit  itself  to  debate  these  novel 
and  pxtniordinary  positions  with  the  government  of  her  Britannie 
Majesty;  much  less  can  we  consent  that  that  government  shall 
announce  to  us  a  decision  dert^ating  from  that  sovereignty,  at  which 
it  hits  arrived  withont  previously  conferring  with  us  upon  the  quea- 
tion.  Tlie  United  States  are  still  solely  and  esflusively  aov. -reign 
within  the  territories  they  have  lawfully  acquired  and  long  possessed. 
as  they  have  always  been.  They  are  Ht  pence  with  all  the  world, 
IIS,  with  unimpnrtant  exceptions,  they  have  always  been.  They  are 
living  under  the  ohligntions  of  the  law  of  nntions,  and  of  treaties 
with  Great  Britain,  just  the  snnie  now  as  heretofore  ;  they  are.  of 
course,  the  friend  of  Gi-eat  Britain,  and  they  insist  that  Great  Brit- 
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ain  shall  i-emain  tlieir  friend  now  just  as  she  has  hitherto  been. 
Great  Britain,  by  virtue  of  these  relations,  is  a  stranger  to  parties 
and  sections  in  this  country,  whether  they  are  loyal  to  the  United 
States  or  not,  and  Great  Britain  can  neither  rightfully  qualify  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  nor  concede,  nor  recognize  any 
rights,  or  interests,  or  power  of  any  party,  state,  or  section,  in  con- 
tvavention  to  the  unbroken  sovereignty  of  the  Federal  Union. 
What  is  now  seen  in  this  country  is  the  occurrence,  by  no  means 
peculiar,  but  frequent  in  nil  countries,  more  frequent  even  in  Great 
Britain  than  here,  of  an  armed  insurrection  engaged  in  attempting 
to  overthrow  the  regularly  constituted  and  established  government. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  employment  of  force  by  the  government  to 
suppress  the  insurrection,  as  every  other  government  necessarily  em- 
ploys force  in  such  cases.  But  these  incidents  by  no  means  consti- 
tute a  state  of  war  impairing  the  sovereignty  of  the  government, 
creating  belligerent  sections,  and  entitling  foreign  states  to  intervene 
or  to  act  as  neutrals  between  them,  or  in  any  other  way  to  cast  off 
tlieir  lawful  obligations  to  the  nation  thus  for  the  moment  disturbed. 
Any  other  principle  than  this  would  be  to  resolve  government 
everywhere  into  a  tiling  of  accident  and  caprice,  and  ultimately  all 
luinian  society  into  a  state  of  perpetual  war.  We  do  not  go  into 
any  argument  of  fact  or  of  law  in  support  of  the  positions  we  ha\o 
thus  assumed.  They  are  simply  the  suggestions  of  the  instinct  of 
self-defence,  the  primary  law  of  human  action,  not  more  the  law  of 
individual  than  of  national  life. 

Tliis  government  is  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  step  it  takes 
in  declining  to  receive  the  communication  in  question.  It  hopes 
and  believes,  however,  that  it  need  not  disturb  the  good  relations 
which  have  hitherto  subsisted  between  the  two  countries  which, 
more  than  any  other  nations,  have  need  to  live  together  in  harmony 
and  friendship.  We  believe  that  Great  Britain  has  acted  inadvert- 
ently, and  under  the  influence  of  apprehensions  of  danger  to  her 
commerce,  which  either  are  exaggerated  or  call  for  fidelity  on  her 
part  to  her  habitual  relations  to  the  United  States,  instead  of  a  hasty 
attempt  to  change  those  relations.  Certainly  this  government  has 
exerted  itself  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  Great  Britain  from  falling 
into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  United  States  could  consent  to 
any  abatement  of  their  sovereignty  in  the  present  emergency.  It  is, 
we  take  leave  to  think,  the  common  misfortune  of  the  two  countries 
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that  Great  Britain  was  not  content  to  wait  before  despatching  the 
instruction  in  question,  until  you  had  been  received  by  her  Mnjeaky'a 
government,  and  had  submitted  the  entirely  just,  friendly,  and  lib- 
eral overtures  with  which  you  were  chargw). 

Although  the  paper  implies,  without  affirming,  that  the  insurgents 
of  this  country  possess  some  belligerent  rights,  it  does  not  name, 
specify,  or  indicate  one  such  right.  It  confines  itself  to  stating 
what  the  British  government  require  or  expect  the  United  States  to 
do.  Virtually,  it  asks  us  to  concede  to  Great  Britain  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  declaration  of  the  congress  held  in  Paris  in  1856. 
It  asks  Indeed  a  little  less,  certainly  nothing  more  or  different  from 
tliia.  The  British  government  ask  this  of  us  to-day,  the  15lh  of 
June,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  we  had,  so  early  as  the  25th  of 
April,  instructed  you  to  tender,  without  reservation,  to  Great  Brit- 
ain our  accession,  pure  and  simple,  to  that  declaration.  We  have 
all  the  while,  since  th»t  instruction  was  sent  forth,  been  ready,  as 
we  now  are  ready,  to  accede  to  the  declaration,  where  and  whenever 
Great  Britain  may  be  ready  and  willing  to  receive  it.  The  argu- 
ment contained  in  the  instruction  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  as 
unnecessary  and  irrelevant  as  it  is  unacceptable.  Loixl  Lyons 
thinks  that  liis  instructions  do  not  authorize  hira  to  enter  into  con- 
vention with  U3  here.  You  will  inform  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  of  the  tact,  and,  if  they  prefer,  you  will  enter  into  the  con- 
vention at  London. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  that  the  concessions  herein  made  do  not 
affect  or  impair  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  suppress  the 
insurrection  as  well  by  maritime  as  by  land  opi-ralions,  and  for  this 
purpose  to  exclude  all  commerce  from  such  of  the  ports  as  may  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  insui^ents,  either  by  closing  the  ports 
directly  or  by  the  more  lenient  means  of  iv  blockade,  which  we  have 
already  adopted. 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  in  the  present  caae,  there  is  only  an  embar- 
rassment resulting  from  the  similar  designs  of  the  two  governments 
to  reach  one  common  object  by  diFEerent  courses  without  knowledge 
of  each  othei-'s  dispositions  in  that  respect.  There  is  nothing  more. 
We  propose,  as  a  nation  at  peace,  to  give  to  Great  Britain  as  a 
friend  what  she  as  a  neutral  demands  of  ua,  a  nation  at  war.  We 
rejoice  that  it  happens  so.  We  are  anxious  to  avoid  all  causes  of 
misunderstanding  with  Great   Britain;  to  draw  closer,  instead  of 
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breaking,  the  existing  bonds  of  amity  and  friendship.  There  is 
nothing  good  or  great  which  both  nations  may  not  expect  to  attain  or 
effect  if  they  may  remain  friends.  It  would  be  a  hazardous  day  for 
both  the  branches  of  the  British  race  when  they  should  determine  to 
try  how  much  harm  each  could  do  the  other. 

We  do  not  forget  that,  although  thus  happily  avoiding  misiuuh^r- 
standing  on  the  present  occasion.  Great  Britain  may  in  some  way 
hereafter  do  us  wrong  or  injury  by  adhering  to  the  speculative 
views  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  two  governments  which  slie 
has  proposed  to  express.  But  we  believe  her  to  be  sincere  in  the 
good  wishes  for  our  welfare  which  she  has  so  constantly  avowed, 
and  we  will  not,  therefore,  suffer  ourselves  to  anticipate  occasions 
for  difference  which,  now  that  both  nations  fully  understand  each 
other,  may  be  averted  or  avoided. 

One  point  remains.  The  British  government  while  declining,  out 
of  regard  for  our  natural  sensibility,  to  propose  mediation  for  the 
settlement  of  the  differences  which  now  unhappily  divide  the  Amer- 
ican people,  have  nevertheless  expressed,  in  a  very  proper  manner, 
their  willingness  to  undertake  the  kindly  duty  of  mediation,  if  we 
should  desire  it.  The  President  expects  you  to  say  on  this  point  to 
the  British  government,  that  we  appreciate  this  generous  and 
friendly  demonstration  ;  but  that  we  cannot  solicit  or  accept  media- 
tion from  any,  even  the  most  friendly  quarter.  The  conditions  of 
society  here,  the  character  of  our  government,  the  exigencies  of  the 
country,  forbid  that  any  dispute  arising  among  us  should  ever  be 
referred  to  foreign  arbitration.^  We  are  a  republican  and  Ameri- 
can people.  The  Constitution  of  our  government  furnishes  all  need- 
ful means  for  the  correction  or  removal  of  any  possible  political 
evil.  Adhering  strictly  as  we  do  to  its  directions,  we  shall  sur- 
mount all  our  present  complications,  and  preserve  the  government 
complete,  perfect,  and  sound,  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 
But  the  integrity  of  any  nation  is  lost,  and  its  fate  becomes  doubt- 
ful, whenever  strange  hands,  and  instruments  unknown  to  the  Con- 
stitution, are  employed  to  perform  the  proper  functions  of  the 
people,  established  by  the  organic  laws  of  the  state. 

Hoping  to  have  no  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  for  the  hearing  of 
friendly  nations  upon  the  topics  which  I  have  now  discussed,  T  add 
a  single  remark  by  way  of  satisfying  the  British  government  that  it 

*  ^  See  Letter  to  Oorernor  Hicks. 
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will  do  wisely  by  leaving  ua  to  matinge  iiiid  stlile  this  domeN 
controversy  in  our  own  way.  The  fountaiiiB  of  disconMnt  in  any 
society  are  many,  and  some  lie  much  deeper  than  others.  Thus  far 
this  unhappy  controversy  has  disturbed  only  Jhose  which  are  near- 
est the  HHifiice.  TUei-e  are  othera  which  lie  atill  deeper  that  may 
yet  remain,  as  we  hope,  long  undiatiiibed.  If  ihey  should  be 
reached,  no  one  can  tell  bow  or  when  they  could  be  closed.  It 
was  foreign  intervention  that  ojiened  and  that  alone  could  open 
similar  fountains  in  the  memorable  French  Revolution. 

Mr.  Srward  to  Mr.  Adams. 
July  21,  1861.  —  I  have  already  in  a  pi'evioua  communication 
intornifd  you  that  thia  government  haa  not  been  distiirbpd  by  the 
action  of  the  British  authorities  in  sending  three  regiments  into 
Ciinadii,  nor  by  the  announcement  of  the  lutming  of  British  armed 
veaeels  into  American  watera.  Theae  movementa  are  certainly 
not  vei-y  formidable  in  their  proportions;  and  Wf  willingly  accept 
the  explanation    that   they   proceed   from   merely   prudential  mo- 

Uoubtlees  it  had  been  better  it  tbey  had  not  been  made.  But 
what  giivernment  can  say  that  it  never  acta  precipitately,  or  even 
capriL'iiiUBly.  On  our  part  the  possibility  of  foreign  intervention. 
fiOimer  or^laterj^in  this,  domestic  disturbance  ia  never^  iiliseiit  from 
the  tljon^hts.  of  thia  govern  me  tit..  We  in-e,  tlierefore,  not  likely  to 
exaggerate  indii-'ations  oE  an  emergency  for  wMeb-we-hold  ourselves 
bound  to  be  in  a  measure  ahvaya  prepared. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  Stalea  hiis  by  law  asserted  the  right 
of  this  government  to  close  the  porta  in  thia  country  which  have 
been  aeized  by  the  insurgents. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  eiiactmept.  The  connecting 
by  \jOtA  John  Russell  of  that  nieasui-e  when  it  was  in  prospect  with 
what  hitd  taken  place  in  regard  to  a  law  of  New  Gmnada,  gives  to 
the  remarks  which  he  made  to  you  a  signi ticaiice  that  requii'Sa  no 
espciial  ilhistration.  If  the  government  of  the  United  State* 
nhouM  oloae  their  insurrectionary  ports  under  the  new  statute,  and 
Great  Britain  should,  in  puranance  of  the  intimation  made,  disre- 
gatd  the  act,  no  one  can  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  United 
Slatea  would  acqiiiescB.  Wiien  a  conflict  on  such  a  question  shaU 
arrive  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
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to  be  seen  what  maritime  nation  could  keep  aloof  from  it.  It  must 
be  confessed,  therefore,  that  a  new  incident  has  occurred  increas- 
ing the  danger  that  what  has  hitherto  been,  and,  as  we  think, 
ought  to  be,  a  merely  domestic  controversy  of  our  own,  may  be  en- 
larged into  a  general  war  among  the  great  maritime  nations.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  more  perfect  under- 
standing between  tlie  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  regu- 
lation of  their  mutual  relations  than  has  vet  been  attained. 

In  attempting  that  important  object  I  may  be  allowed  to  begin  by 
affirming  that  the  President  deprecates,  as  much  as  any  citizen  of 
either  country  or  any  friend  of  humanity  throughout  the  world  can 
deprecate,  the  evil  of  foreign  wars,  to  be  superinduced,  as  he  thinks 
unnecessarily,  upon  the  painful  civil  conflict  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged for  the  purpose  of  defending  and  maintaining  our  national 
authority  over  our  own  disloyal  citizens. 

I  may  add,  also,  for  myself,  that  however  otherwise  I  may  at  any 
time  have  been  understood,  it  has  been  an  earnest  and  profound 
solicitude  to  avert  foreign  war  tliat  alone  has  prompted  the  em- 
phatic and  sometimes,  perhaps,  impassioned  remonstrances  I  have 
hitherto  made  against  any  form  or  measure  of  recognition  of  the 
insurgents  by  the  government  of  Great  Brij;ain.  I  write  in  the 
same  spirit  now  ;  and  I  invoke  on  the  part  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, as  I  propose  to  exercise  on  my  own,  the  calmness  which  all 
counsellors  ought  to  practise  in  debates  which  involve  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  mankind. 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  assumed  incompatible, 
and  thus  far  irreconcilable,  positions  on  the  subject  of  the  existing 
insurrection. 

The  United  States  claim  and  insist  that  the  integrity  of  the  Re- 
public is  unbroken,  and  that  their  government  is  supreme  so  far  a^ 
foreign  nations  are  concern(*d,  as  well  for  war  as  f<»r  peace,  over  all 
the  states,  all  sections,  and  all  citizens,  the  loyal  not  more  tlian  the 
disloyal,  the  patriots  and  the  insurgents  alike.  Consequently  they 
insist  that  the  British  government  shall  in  no  way  intervene  in  the 
insurrection,  or  hold  commercial  or  other  intercourse  with  the  insur- 
gents in  derogation  of  the  Federal  authority. 

The  British  government,  without  having  first  deliberately  heard 
the  claims  of  the  United  States,  announced,  through  a  proclamation 
of  the  Queen,  that  it  took  notice  of  the  insurrection  as  a  civil  war 
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BO  flagrant  as  to  divide  this  country  into  two  belligerent  parties,  i 
wliicli  the  Federal  gOTernment  constitutes  one  and  the  disloyal  citi- 
zens the  othi^r;  and  consequently  it  inferred  a  right  oE  Gi'eat  Brit- 
ain to  stiind  in  an  attitude  of  neutrality  between  them.  It  ia  not 
my  purpose  at  this  time  to  vindicate  the  positimi  of  the  United 
Stiites,  nor  is  it  iny  purpose  to  attempt  to  show  to  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  thnt  its  position  is  indefensible. 

The  question  at  issue  concerns  the  United  States  primarily,  and 
Great  Britain  only  secondarily  and  incidiiiitally.  It  is,  as  I  have 
before  said,  a  question  of  the  integrity,  which  is  nothing  less  than 
the  life,  of  the  Republic  itaelf.  The  position  which  the  government 
has  taken  has  been  dictated,  therefore,  by  the  laiv  of  self-preserva- 
tion. No  nation  animated  by  loyal  sentiments  and  inspired  by  a 
generous  ambition  can  even  suffer  itself  to  debate  with  parties 
within  or  without  a  policy  of  self-preservation.  In  assuming  this 
position  and  the  policy  resulting  from  it,  we  have  done,  as  I  think, 
just  what  Great  Britain  herself  must,  and  therefore  would  do  if 
a  domestic  insurrection  should  attempt  to  detach  Ireland,  or  Scot- 
land, or  England  from  the  United  Kingdom,  while  she  would  hear 
no  argument  nor  enter  into  any  debate  upon  the  subject.  Neither 
adverse  opinions  of  theoretical  writers,  nor  preridents  drawn  from 
the  practice  of  other  nations,  or,  even  if  they  could  be,  from  her 
own,  would  modify  her  course,  which  would  be  all  the  moi-e  vigor- 
OQsly  followed  if  internal  resistance  should  fortify  itself  with  alli- 
ances throughout  the  world.  This  is  exactly  the  case  now  with 
the  United  Stiites.  So,  for  ohvious  reasons,  I  refrain  from  argument 
to  prove  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain  the  assumed  error  of 
the  position  it  has  avowed. 

First.  Argument  from  a  party  that  maintains  itself  to  be  abeo 
lately  right,  and  resolved  in  no  ciise  to  change  its  convictions,  be- 
comes merely  controversial.  Secondly.  Such  argument  would  be 
only  an  indirect  way  pf  defending  our  own  ]>ositiou.  which  is  un- 
changeable. Thirdly.  The  position  of  Great  Britain  has  been  taken 
upon  the  assumption  of  a  certain  degree  of  probability  of  success  by 
the  Insm^entfi  in  arms  ;  and  it  must  be  sooner  or  later  abandoned, 
as  that  probability  shall  diminish  and  ultimately  cease,  while  in  any 
case  that  circumstance  does  not  affect  our  position  or  the  [lolicy 
which  we  have  adopted.  It  must,  therefore,  be  left  to  Great  Britain 
to  do  what  we  have  done,  namely,  survey  the  entire  field,  with  ths 
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oonseqnences  of  her  course  deemed  by  us  to  be  erroneous,  and  detei^ 
mine  as  those  consequences  develop  themselves  hove  long  that  course 

shall  be  pursued. 

While,  however,  thus  waiving  controversy  on  the  main  point,  1 
am  tempted  by  a  sincere  conviction  that  Great  Britain  really  must 
desire,  as  we  do,  that  the  peace  of  the  world  may  not  be  unneces- 
sarily broken,  to  consider  the  attitude  of  the  two  powers,  with  a 
view  to  mutual  forbearance,  until  reconciliation  of  conflicting  sys- 
tems shall  have  become  in  every  event  impossible. 

The  Brftish  government  will,  I  think,  admit  that  so  soon  as  its 
unexpected,  and,  as  we  regard  it,  injurious  position  assumed  in  the 
Queen's  proclamation  became  known  to  us,  we  took  some  pains  to 
avert  premature  or  unnecessary  collision,  if  it  could  be  done  without 
sacrificing  any  part  of  the  sovereignty  which  wt>  had  determined  in 
every  event  to  defend.  We  promptly  renewed  the  proposition 
which,  fortunately  for  both  parties,  we  had  tendered  before  that 
proclamation  was  issued,  to  concede  as  one  whole  undivided  sover- 
eignty to  Great  Britain,  as  a  friend,  all  the  guarantees  for  her  com- 
merce that  she  might  claim  as  a  neutral  from  this  government  08 
one  of  h^r  two  imagined  belligerents.  It  seemed  to  us  that  these 
two  great  and  kindred  nations  might  decline  to  be  dogmatic,  and 
act  practically  witlra  view  to  immediate  peace  and  ultimate  good 
understanding. 

So,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  my  duty  to  admit,  as  I  most  frankly  l/ 
do,  that  the  directions  given  by  the  British  government  that  our 
blockade  shall  be  respected,  and  that  favor  or  shelter  shall  be  denied 
to  insurgent  privateers,  together  with  the  di^aJJowance  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  insurgent  commissioners,  have  given  us  good  reason  to 
expect  that  our  complete  sovereignty,  though  theoretically  ques- 
tioned in  the  Queen's  proclamation,  would  be  pnictically  respected. 
Lord  Lyons,  as  you  are  aware,  proposed  to  read  to  me  a  despatch 
which  he  had  received  from  his  government,  affirming  the  position 
assumed  in  the  Queen's  proclamation,  and  deducing  from  that  posi- 
tion claims  as  a  neutral  to  guarantees  of  safety  to  British  commerce 
less  than  those  we  had,  as  I  have  already  stated,  offered  to  her  as  a 
friend.  I  declined,  as  you  have  been  advised,  to  hear  the  com- 
munication, but  nevertheless  renewed  through  you,  as  I  consis- 
tently could,  the  offer  of  the  greater  guarantees  before  tendered. 

The  case  then  seemed  to  me  to  stand  thus :  The  two  nations  had, 
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indeed,  failed  to  find  n  common  ground  or  priticiplt;  on  which  < 
could  stand  together;  but  they  had  succeeded  iu  reaching  a  per- 
fect understanding  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  disagree- 
ment, and  in  finding  a  hue  of  mutual  practical  forbearance.  It 
vrixs  under  this  aspect  uf  the  positiona  uf  the  two  govermnents  that 
the  President  thought  hinisi^U  anthorizL-d  to  inform  Congress  on  Its 
coming  together  on  the  4th  uf  July  instant,  in  extra  session,  that  the 
envcreignty  of  the  United  States  was  practically  respected  by  all 
nations. 

''  Nothing  liaa  occurred  to  change  this  condition  of  affuirs,  unless  it 
be  the  attitude  which  Lord  John  Kusseli  bus  iniJicuted  for  tho  Britifih 
government  in  regard  to  an  apprehended  closing  of  the  insnnectioii- 
ary  ports,  and  the  passage  of  the  law  of  Congress  which  authorizes 
that  nieitsure  in  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

It  is  my  pui'poae  not  to  anticipate  or  even  indicate  the  decision 
which  will  be  made,  but  simply  to  suggest  to  you  what  you  may 
properly  and  advantageously  say  while  the  subject  is  under  consid- 
eration. First,  You  will,  of  course,  prevent  misconception  of  the 
measure  by  stating  that  the  law  only  authorizes  the  President  to 
close  the  ports  in  his  discretion,  according  as  he  shall  regard  exigen- 
cies now  existing  or  hereaftiT  t<5  arise. 

Secondly.  The  passage  of  the  law,  taken  in  connection  with  at- 
tendant circumstances,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  li'gislative 
convictiim  that  the  porta  ought  to  be  closed,  but  only  shows  the  pur- 
pose of  Congress  that  the  closing  of  the  ports,  if  it  is  now  or  shall. 
become  necessary,  shall  not  fail  for  want  of  power  explicitly  con- 
ferred by  law.  When,  on  the  13th  of  April  last,  disloyal  citizens 
defiantly  inangunited  an  armed  insurrection  by  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  Sumter,  the  President's  constitutional  obligation  to  suppress 
the  insurreclion  became  imperative. 

But  the  Oiise  was  new,  and  had  not  been  adequately  provided  for 
by  express  law.  The  President  called  military  and  naval  forces 
into  activity,  instituted  a  blockade,  and  incurred  great  expense,  fur 
all  which  no  direct  legal  provisions  existed.  He  convened  Congress 
at  the  earliest  possible  day  to  confirm  these  measures,  if  they  should 
see  fit. 

Congress,  wljpn  it  came  together,  confronted  these  facts.     It  haM 
employed  itself  less  in  directing  how  and  in  what  way  the  Union 
,11  be   miuntained,  than  in  confirming  what  the  President  had 
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already  done,  and  in  putting  into  his  hands  more  ample  means  and 
greater  power  than  he  has  exercised  or  asked.  The  law  in  question 
was  passed  in  this  generous  and  patriotic  spirit.  Whether  it  shall 
be  put  into  execution  to-day  or  to-inorrow,  or  at  what  time,  will 
depend  on  the  condition  of  things  at  home  and  abroad,  and  a  care- 
ful weighing  of  the  advantages  of  so  stringent  a  measure  against 
those  which  are  derived  from  the  existing  blockade. 

Thirdly.  You  may  assure  the  British  government  that  no  change- 
of  policy  now  pursued,  injuriously  aflfecting  foreign  commerce,  will  . 
be  made  from  motives  of  aggression  against  nations  which  practically 
respect  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  or  without  due  Consid- 
eration of  all  the  circumstances,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic,  bearing 
upon  the  question.  The  same  spirit  of  forbearance  towards  foreign 
nations,  arising  from  a  desire  to  confine  the  calamities  of  the  un- 
happy contest  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  close  by  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  government  as  speedily 
as  possible,  that  have  hitherto  regulated  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment, will  continue  to  control  its  councils. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  will  not  leave  it  at  all  doubtful  that  the 
President  fully  adheres  to  the  position  that  this  government  so  early 
adopted,  and  which  I  have  so  continually  throughout  this  contro- 
versy maintained  ;  consequently  he  fully  agrees  with  Congress  in 
tiie  principle  of  the  law  which  authorizes  him  to  close  the  ports 
which  have  been  seized  by  the  insurgents,  and  he  will  put  into  exe- 
cution and  maintain  it  with  all  the  means  at  his  command,  at  the 
hazard  of  whatever  consequences,  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  the 
safety  of  the  nation  requires  it. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  endeavoring  once  more,  Jis  I 
have  80  often  done  before,  to  induce  the  British  government  to  real- 
ize the  conviction  which  I  have  more  than  once  expressed  in  this 
correspondence,  that  the  policy  of  the  government  is  onQ,  that  is 
based  on  interests  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  sentiments  of  the 
highest  virtue,  and  therefore  is  in  no  case  likely  to  be  changed, 
whatever  may  he  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  war  at  home  or  the 
action  of  foreign  nations  on  this  subject,  while  the  policy  of  foreign 
states  rests  on  ephemeral  interests  of  commerce  or  of  ambition 
merely.  The  policy  of  these  United  States  is  not  a  creature  of  the 
government  but  an  inspiration  of  the  people,  while  the  policies  of 
foreign  states  are  at  the  choice  mainly  of  the  governments  presiding 
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over  them.  If.  through  error,  on  whatever  aide  this  civil  contenti 
sbiJl  ti-anscend  the  national  bounds  and  involve  foreign  states,  the 
energies  of  all  comiuercUil  nittiona,  including  out-  own,  will  necussa- 
rity  be  turned  to  war,  and  a  general  carnivHl  of  the  adventurous  and 
Uie  reckless  of  all  countries,  at  the  cost  of  the  existing  eommerce  of 
the  world,  muBt  ensue.  Beyond  that  painful  scene  upon  the  seas 
there  lie,  but  dimly  concealed  from  our  vision,  scenes  of  devastation 
and  desolation  which  will  lenve  no  roots  remaining  out  of  which 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  us  it  has  hither- 
to dourisbed,  can  ever  again  spring  up. 

Mr.  Seward  la  Mr.  Adams. 

August  17,  1861.  —  Your  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  is  judicious, 
and  is  approved.  Lord  John  Russell's  answer  ia  satisfactory,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  passage,  upon  which  it  is  ray  duty  to 
instruct  you  to  ask  the  British  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  for  an 
expluQation. 

The  passiige  is  as  follows ;  — 

"  I  need  scarcely  add  that  on  the  part  of  Great  Brit.iin  the  en- 
gagement will  be  prospective,  and  will  not  invalidate  anything 
already  done." 

A  brief  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  proposed  negotiation  will 
bring  the  necessity  for  an  explanation  of  this  passage  into  a  strong 
light.  We  have  heretoEoie  proposed  to  other  maritime  stiites  cer- 
tain meliorations  of  the  laws  of  maritime  war  affecting  the  rights  of 
neutrals.  These  meliorations  tire:  1st.  That  the  neutral  Sag 
shall  protect  enemy's  goods  not  contraband  of  war.  2d.  That  the 
goods  of  neutrals,  not  contraband,  though  found  under  an  enemy's 
flag,  shall  not  be  con6scated.  3d.  lliat  blockades,  to  be  respected, 
must  be  effective. 

The  congress  ut  Paris  adopted  these  three  principles,  adding  ft 
fourth,  namely,  that  privateering  shall  be  abolislied.  The  powers 
which  constituted  that  congress  invited  the  adhesion  of  the  United 
States  to  that  declaration.  The  United  States  answered  that  they 
would  accede  on  condition  that  the  other  powers  would  accept  a 
fifth  proposition,  namely,  that  the  goods  of  private  persons,  non- 
Oombntants,  should  be  exempt  from  confiscation  in  maritime  war. 

When  this  answer  was  given  by  the  United  States,  the  British 
;overnu)ent  declined  tu  accept  the  proposed  amendment,  or  fifth 
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proposition,  thus  offered  by  the  United  States,  and  the  negotiation 
vrsLS  then  suspended.  We  have  now  proposed  to  resume  the  nego- 
tiation, offering  our  adhesion  to  the  declaration  of  Paris,  as  before, 
with  the  amendment  which  would  exempt  private  property  from 
confiscation  in  maritime  war. 

The  British  government  now,  as  before,  declares  this  amendment 
or  fifth  proposition  inadmissible.  It  results  that,  if  the  United 
States  can  at  all  become  a  party  to  the  declaration  of  the  Congress 
of  Paris  by  the  necessary  consent  of  the  parties  already  committed 
to  it,  this  can  be  done  only  by  their  accepting  that  declaration  with- 
out any  amendment  whatever,  in  other  words,  "  pure  and  simple." 
Under  these  circumstances  you  have  proposed  in  your  letter  to 
Lord  John  Russell  to  negotiate  our  adhesion  to  the  declaration  in 
that  form.  It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  affair  that  Lord  John  Russell 
interposes,  by  way  of  caution,  the  remark  that  *'  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  the  engagement  will  be  prospective,  and  will  not  in- 
validate anything  already  done." 

I  need  dwell  on  this  remark  only  one  moment  to  show  that, 
although  expressed  in  a  vei'y  simple  form  and  in  a  quite  casual  man- 
ner, it  contains  what  amounts  to  a  preliminary  condition,  which  must 
be  conceded  by  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  and  either  be 
inserted  in  the  convention,  and  so  modify  our  adhesion  to  the  decla^ 
ration  of  Paris,  or  else  must  be  in  some  confidential  manner  implied 
and  reserved,  with  the  same  effect. 

Upon  principle  this  government  could  not  consent  to  enter  into 
formal  negoiiaticms,  the  result  of  which,  as  expressed  in  a  conven- 
tion, should  be  modified  or  restricted  by  a  tacit  or  implied  reserva- 
tion. Even  if  such  a  proceeding  was  compatible  with  our  convic- 
tions of  propriety  or  pf  expediency,  there  would  yet  remain  an 
insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  a  measure. 

The  President  can  only  initiate  a  treaty.  The  treaty  negotiated 
**ean  come  into  life  only  through  an  express  and  deliberate  act  of 
ratification  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  which  ratification 
sanctions,  in  any  case,  only  what  is  set  down  in  the  treaty  itself. 
I  am  not,  by  any  means,  to  be  understood  in  these  remarks  as 
implying  a  belief  that  Lord  John  Russell  desires,  expects,  or  contem- 
plates the  practice  of  any  reservation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  or  of  Great  Britain.  The  fact  of  his  having  given  you  the 
caution  upon  which  I  am  remarking,  would  be  sufficient,  if  evidence 
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were  necessary,  to  exclude  any  fipprehenaion  of  that  aort.  It  resaTts 
from  these  ri-m;irks  that  the  conveutioii  into  which  we  are  to  enter 
must  cuntaia  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  "  the  etigagemeiits  "  to 
be  made  therein  are  "on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  prospective,  and 
will  not  invalidate  anything  already  done." 

I  must,  therefore,  now  discuss  the  propriety  of  inserting  atich  a 
stipulatiim  in  the  convention  which  you  have  Iwen  antliorized  to 
consummate.  The  proposed  etipuhition  is  divisible  into  two  parts, 
namely:  First.  That  the  engagements  of  Great  Britain  are  "pi'os- 
pt-etive  "  [only]. 

I  do  not  see  any  great  objection  to  such  an  amendin>>nt.  But 
why  should  it  be  important?  A  contract  is  always  prospective,  and 
prospective  only,  if  it  contains  no  express  stipulation  that  it  shall  be 
retrospective  iu  its  operation.  So  much,  theref'>re,  of  the  stipulation 
asked  is  unnecessary,  while,  if  oonceded,  it  might  possibly  give  occa- 
sion to  misapprehension  as  to  its  effect.  You  will,  therefore,  de- 
cline to  make  such  a  condition  without  first  receiving  a  satisfactory 
e:cplanation  of  its  meaning  and  its  importance. 

The  second  part  ot  the  proposed  condition  is,  that  the  "  engage- 
ment will  not  invalid:ite  anything  already  done."  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  should  think  this  proposed  condition  exceptionable,  if  its 
effect  were  clearly  underatood.  Jt  is  necessary,  however,  to  go  out- 
side of  his  lordship's  letter  to  find  out  what  is  meant  by  the  wm-ds 
"anything  already  done."  If  "anything"  pertinent  to  the  subject 
"  has  been  already  done"  which  ought  not  to  be  invalidated,  it  is  clear 
that  it  must  have  been  done  either  bv  the  joint  action  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  or  by  thi'  United  States  only,  or  by  Gi-eHt 
Britain  acting  alone.  There  has  lieen  no  joint  action  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  upi.n  the  subj.'ct.  The  United  States 
have  done  nothing  affecting  it ;  cerbtinly  nothing  which  they  appre- 
hend  would  be  invalidiit*'d  by  the  simple  form  of  convention  which 
they  propose.  I  am  left  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  "thing" 
whii^h  "has  been  done  already,"  and  which  Great  Britain  desires 
shall  not  be  invalidated  by  the  convention,  must  be  something  which 
she  herself  has  done.  At  the  same  time  we  are  left  to  conjecture 
what  that  thing  is  which  is  thus  to  be  can-fully  saved.  It  would 
be  ha/jtrdons  on  our  part  to  assume  to  know,  while  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  British  government,  with  its  accustomed  frankness,' and  in 
view  of  the  desirableness  of  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  matter, 
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will  at  once  specify  what  the  thing  which  has  been  done  by  her, 
and  which  is  not  to  be  invalidated,  really  is.  You  will,  therefore, 
respectfully  ask  the  right  honorable  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  for 
an  explanation  of  the  part  of  his  letter  which  I  have  thus  drawn 
under  review,  sis  a  preliminary  to  any  further  proceedings  in  the  pro- 
posed negotiation. 

You  will  perform  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  the  ex- 
planation is  asked  in  no  querulous  or  hypercritical  spirit.  Secondly, 
you  will  perform  it  with  reasonable  promptness,  so  that  the  attain- 
ment of  the  important  object  of  the  negotiation  may  not  be  unnec- 
essarily delayed ;  and,  thirdly,  you  will  assure  the  British  govern- 
ment that  while  the  United  States  at  present  see  no  I'Ciison  to  think 
that  the  stipulation  proposed  is  necessary  or  expedient,  yet,  in  view 
of  the  great  interests  of  commerce  and  of  civilization  which  are 
involved,  they  will  refuse  nothing  which  shall  be  really  just  or  even 
non-essential  and  not  injurious  to  themselves;  while  of  course  I 
suppose  they  are  not  expected  in  any  way  to  compromise  their  own 
national  integrity,  safety,  or  honor. 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr,  Adams, 

September  7,  1861.  —  I  have  received  your  despatch  of  August 
23.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  note  which  was  addressed  to  you  by 
Lord  Russell  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  and  a  paper  contain- 
ing the  form  of  an  official  declaration  which  he  proposes  to  make  on 
the  part  of  her  Majesty  on  the  occasion  of  aflBxing  his  signature  to 
the  projected  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  for  the  accession  of  the  former  power  to  the  articles  of  the 
dechiration  of  the  Congress  of  Paris  for  the  melioration  of  the  rigor 
of  international  law  in  regard  to  neutrals  in  maritime  war.  The 
instrument  thus  submitted  to  us  by  Lord  Russell  is  in  the  following 
words:  "Draft  of  declaration.  —  In  affixing  his  signature  to  the 
convention  of  this  day,  between  her*  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Earl 
Russell  declares,  by  order  of  her  Majesty,  that  her  Miijesty  does  not 
intend  thereby  to  undertake  any  engagement  which  shall  have  any 
bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  internal  differences  now  prevail- 
ing in  the  United  States.'* 

Lord  Russell,  in  his  note  to  you,  explains  the  object  of  the 
instrument  by  saying  that  it  is  intended  to  prevent  any  miscon- 
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ccffiCion  ail  to  th^.  natore  of  the  engagement  to  be  taken  bj  her 

V'>u  \tsk'i*'.  jnd'^Hl  Tery  rigfatlj  in  considering  this  proceeding,  on 
tJ*^  {^art  '/f  th^  British  goremraent,  as  one  so  grave  and  s>  novrl  in 
iti  cfiar^rter  an  t^^  prn^^ler  farther  aii'tion  on  your  part  in  regar<i  :o 
tb«;  proj*rrrt^l  conventi'/n  inadoalteible  until  y>a  shall  have  spe^jlal 
inntruf^'umsk  from  thU  Department. 

Ixiflij  Yjt^ffMT*^  trie  pr»^sent  cximmanication  can  reach  yo-i.  ii*y  in- 
atnj<rfi>/riA  of  A(iga>>t  17  will  haye  come  to  yoar  hands.  That  {.^aptfr 
dirtft'tfA  \'Mj  u^  ask  l»rd  Rodsell  to  explain  a  passage  in  a  note 
written  Vf  ytAU  aii*l  then  lying  before  me,  in  which  he  said :  **  I 
oee^l  ii'.-arceiy  add  tliat  on  the  part  of  Great  Bricaiu  the  engagement 
(Uf  \fH  c^ntaincj'l  in  the  prrijected  convention^  will  be  prospective, 
and  will  not  invalidate  anything  already  done  ;  '*  wlncli  explanation 
I  stater]  would  be  expected  as  a  preliminary  before  you  could  pro- 
ceed! further  in  the  transaction. 

You  have  thus  been  already  prepared  for  tlie  information  that 
your  res^ilution  to  await  special  instructions  in  the  present  emer- 
gency is  approved. 

I  feel  myself  at  liberty,  perhaps  bound,  to  assume  that  Lord  Ru^- 
•elPs  pro[K>se<l  declaration,  which  I  have  herein  recited,  will  h  ive 
been  already  r€;garclf,'<l,  as  well  by  him  as  by  yourself,  as  sufficiently 
answering  the  rerjuest  for  preliminary  explanations  which  you  were 
instructi^cl  to  make. 

I  may,  therefore,  assume  that  the  case  is  fully  before  me,  and  that 
the  queHtion  whether  this  government  will  consent  to  enter  into  the 
proji'c.Uicl  tnaty  with  Great  Britain,  subject  to  the  condition  of  ad- 
mitting the  Himultaneous  declaration  on  her  Majesty's  part,  proposed 
by  l^ord  KiiHHell,  is  ready  to  be  decided. 

I  am  instructed  by  the  President  to  say  that  the  proposed  dec- 
laration is  inadmlHsible. 

It  would  be  virtually  a  new  and  distinct  article  incorporated  into 
the  projeeUid  crmvention.  To  admit  such  a  new  article  would,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  be  to  permit  a 
foreign  power  to  take  cognizance  of  and  adjust  its  relations  upon 
assume<l  int(*rnal  and  purely  domestic  differences  existing  within 
our  own  country. 

This  broad  consideration  supersedes  any  necessity  for  consid- 
ering in  what  manner  or  in  what  degi*ee  the   proj<'eted  conv^n- 
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tion,  if  completed  either  subject  to  the  explrtnation  proposed  or  not, 
would  bear  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  internal  differences  which 
tlie  British  guvuriiment  assume  to  be  prevailing  in  tbe  United 
Sttites. 

I  do  not  enlarge  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  view  thus  adopted  by  the  President  seems  to  be  in  har- 
mony equally  with  a  prudent  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  Republic 
iind  II  juBt  sense  of  its  honor  and  dignity. 

The  proposed  declaration  is  inadmissible,  among  other  reasons, 
because  it  is  not  routuul.  It  proposes  a  sjjectal  rule  by  which  her 
Majesty's  obligations  sbull  be  meliorated  in  llieir  bearing  upon  in- 
ternal dilTicuUies  now  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  while  the 
obligations  to  be  iissiimed  by  the  United  States  shall  not  be  simi- 
larly meliiinited  or  at  all  affected  in  their  bearing  on  internal  differ- 
ences that  may  now  be  prevailing,  or  may  hereafter  arise  and  pr&- 
Tuil,  in  Great  Britain.  « 

It  is  inadmissible,  because  it  would  be  a  substantial  and  even  4^ 
radical  departure  from  the  declaration  of  the  congress  at  Paris. 
That  declaration  makes  no  exception  in  favor  of  any  of  the  parties 
to  it  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  their  obligations  upon  internal  dif- 
ferences which  may  prevail  in  the  territories  or  dominions  of  otlier 
parties. 

The  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Paris  is  the  joints  act  of  forty- 
six  great  and  enlightened  powers,  designing  to,a!Ieviate  the  evilsj-of 
maritime  war,  and  promote  the  first  interest  of  humanity,  which  is 
peace.  The  government  of  Great  Britain  ■  wiU,  oot,  I  am  sure, 
expect  us  to  aceede  tu  this  nobIft,act  otherwise  than  upon  the  same 
equal  fooling  upon  *bich  all  the  other  parties  to  it  are  standing. 
We  conid  not  consent  to  accede  to  the  declaration  with  a  mixlifica- 
tion  iif  its  terms  unless  all  the  present  parties  to  it  should  stipulate 
that  the  modification  should  be  adopted  as  one  of  universal  appli- 
ciition.  The  British  government  cannot  but  know  that  there 
would  be  liitle  prospect  ©ran  entire  reformation  of  the  declara- 
tion of  Paris  at  the  present  time,  and  it  has  not  even  told  us 
that  it  would  accept  the  nutdificatlon  as  a  general  one  if  it  were 
proposed. 

It  results  that  the  United  States  must  accede  to  the  declaration 
of  the  Congress  of  Paris  on  the  same  terms  with  all  the  other  parties 
to  it,  or  that  they  do  not  accede  to  it  jtt  all. 
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You  will  present  these  considerations  to  Lord  Russell,  notasarga- 
raents  why  the  British  government  ought  to  recede  from  the  posi- 
tion it  has  assumed,  but  as  the  grounds  upon  which  the  United 
States  decline  to  enter  into  the  projected  convention  reoc^nizing 
Jthat  exceptional  position  of  her  Majesty. 

If,  therefore,  her  Britannic  Maji?sty*8  government  shall  adhere  to 
the  proposition  thus  disallowed,  you  will  inform  Lord  Russell  that 
the  negotiation  must  for  the  present  be  suspended. 
.  I  forbear  purposely  from  a  review  of  the  past  correspondence,  to 
ascertain  the  rehitive  responsibilities  of  the  parties  for  this  failure 
of  negotiations,  from  which  I  had  lioped  results  would  flow  beneficial, 
*  .  not  only  to  the  two  nations  but  to  the  whole  world  —  beneficial,  not 
in  the  present  age  only,  but  in  future  ages.  ,    KjSi^  ^^  v^W 

It  is  my  desire  that  we  niMy  \vitlulra"\v'lrom  the  subject,  carrying 
away  no  feelings  of  passion,  prejudice,  or  jealousy,  so  that  in  some 
happier  time  it  may  be  resumed,  and  the  important  objects  of  the 
proposed  convention  may  be  fully  secured.  I  believe  that  that 
propitious  time  is  even  now^  not  distant ;  and  I  will  hope  that  when 
it  comes  Great  Britain  will  not  only  willingly  and  unconditionally 
acxjept  the  adhesion  of  the  United  States  to  all  the  benignant  arti- 
cles of  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Paris,  but  will  even  go 
further,  and,  relintpiisliing  Iwv  present  objections,  consent,  as  the 
United  States  have  so  constantly  invited,  that  the  private  property, 
not  contraband,  of  citizens  and  subjects  of  nations  in  collision  shall 
be  exempted  from  confiscation  equally  in  warfare  waged  on  the 
laiiiland  in  warfare  waged  upon  the  seas,  which  are  the  common 
hi«{hwavs  of  all  nations. 

Regarding  this  negotiation  as  at  an  end,  the  question  arises,  what, 
then,  are  to  be  the  view\s  and  policy  of  the  United  States  in  regai*d 
to  ihi^  rights  of  neutrals  in  maritime  war  in  the  present  case.  My 
previous  despatches  leaver  no  uncertainty  upon  this  point.  We  regard 
Great  Britain  as  a  friend.  |  Jler  Majesty's  flag,  according  to  our 
traditional  principles,  covers  enemy's  goods  not  contraband  of  war. 
^  Ooods  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  not  contraband  of  war,  are  exempt 
from  confiscation  though  found  under  a  neutral  or  disloyal  flag. 5 No 
depreciations  shall  be  committed  by  our  naval  forces  or  by  those  of 
anv  of  our  citizens,  so  far  as  we  can  pn»vent  it,  upon  the  vessels  or| 
property  of  British  subjects.  Our  blockade,  being  efifective,  must  be 
respected. 
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The  unfortunate  failure  of  our  negotiations  to  amend  the  law  of 
nations  in  regard  to  maritime  war  does  not  make  us  enemies, 
although,  if  they  had  been  successful,  we  should  have  perhaps  been 
more  assured  friends. 

Civil  war  is  a  calamity  from  which  certainly  no  people  or  nation 
that  has  ever  existed  has  been  always  exempt.  It  is  one  which  proly 
ably  no  nation  ever  will  escape.  Perhaps  its  most  injurious  trait  is 
its  tendency  to  subvert  the  good  understanding  and  break  up  the 
relations  existing  between  the  distracted  state  and  friendly  nationfe;,  . 
and  to  involve  them,  sooner  or  later,  in  war.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  that  the  internal  differences  existing  in  this  country 
may  be  confined  within  our  own  borders.  I  do  not  suffer  myself 
for  a  moment  to  doubt  that  Great  Britain  has  a  desire  that  we  may 
be  successful  in  attaining  that  object,  and  that  she  looks  with  dread 
upon  the  possibility  of  being  herself  drawn  into  this  unhappy  inter- 
nal controversy  of  our  own.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  regarded  as 
disrespectful  if  you  should  remind  Lord  Russell  that  when,  in  1838, 
a  civil  war  broke  out  in  Canada,  a  part  of  the  British  dominions 
adjacent  to  the  United  States,  the  Congtess  of  the  United  States 
passed  and  the  President  executed  a  law  which  effectually  prevented 
any  intervention  against  the  government  of  Great  Britain  in  those 
internal  differences  by  American  citizens,  whatever  might  be  their 
motives,  real  or  pretended,  whether  of  interest  or  sympathy.  I 
sentl  you  a  copy  of  that  enactment.  The  British  government 
will  judge  for  itself  whether  it  is  suggestive  of  any  measures  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  that  might  tend  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  two  countries,  and,  through  that  way,  the  peace  of  all 
nations. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr,  Adams. 

November  30,  1861.  —  Your   confidential   note   of   the    15th    of 
November,  not  marked  as  a  despatch,  has  been  submitted  to  the 
President,  and  I  hasten  to  reply  to  it  in  time  for  the  Wednesday's 
«maiL 

No  minister  ever  spoke  or  acted  more  wisely  in  a  crisis  which 
exeited  dei^p  public  solicitude  than  you  did  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Lord  Mayor's  dinner.     We  are  impressed  very  favorably  by  Lord 
Palmerston's  conversation  with   you.     You  spoke  the  simple  facT^ 
when  you  told  him  that  the  life  of  this  insurrection  is  sustained^' 
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rby  its  hopes  of  recognition  in  Great  Britain  ami  in  France. 
I  would  pei'isb  in  ninety  days  it  ttioee  hopes  sliould  ceiise.  I  have 
[  never  for  a  moment  believed  that  such  a  reoognition  could  take 
jplace  without  producing  iramydi;itely  a  war  between  the  United 
VStates  and  all  the  recognizing  powers.  I  have  not  supposed  it  poa- 
Isible  that  the  British  government  could  fail  to  see  this ;  and  at  the 
e  time  I  have  sincerely  believed  the  British  government  must, 
ta  inmost  heart,  be  as  avfi-se  from  euch  a  war  as  I  know  this 
\goveriiment  is, 

I  am  sure  that  tlna  government  has  carefully  avoided  giving  any 
cause  of  offence  or  irritatiou  to  Greut  Brit<un.     But  it  has  neemed 
to  me   thiit   the   British  government  has  been  inattentive  to  the 
currents  tluit  seemed  to  be  bringing  the  two  countries  into  cot^J 
lision.  .  .  .  B 

I  infer  from  Lord  Palmerston'a  remark  that  the  Biitiah  govern'*^ 
ment  is  now  awake  to  the  importance  of  averting;  possible  conflicti 
and  disposed  to  confer  and  act  with  earnestness  to  that  end.  If  so, 
we  are  disposed  to  mei?t  them  in  the  same  spirit,  as  a  nation  chiefly 
.of  British  lineage,  sentiments,  and  sympathies  —  a  civilized' and 
humane  nation  —  a  Christian  people. 

Since  that  conversation  was  held  Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  steamer 
San  Jacinto,  has  boarded  a  British  colonLd  steamer  and  taken  from 
her  deck  two  insurgents  who  were  proceeding  to  Europe  on  au 
errand  of  ti-eason  iiguinst  their  own  country.  This  is  a  new  inci- 
f  dent,  unknown  to,  and  unforeseen,  at  legist  in  its  circumstances,  by 
Lord  Palmerston.  It  is  to  be  met  and  disposed  of  by  the  two  gov-  t 
ernments,  if  possible,  in  the  spirit  to  which  I  have  adverted.  Lord  ( 
Lyons  has  prudently  refrained  from  opening  the  subject  to  nie,  aa, 
I  presume,  waiting  instructions  from  home.  We  luivedone  nothing 
on  the  subject  to  anticipate  the  discussion,  and  we  have  not  fui^ 
niched  you  with  any  explanations.  We  adhere  to  that  course  now, , 
because  we  think  it  more  prudent  that  the  ground  taken  by  the  | 
British  government  should  be  first  made  known  to  (is  here,  and' 
that  the  discussion,  if  there  must  be  ojie,  shall  be  hud  here.  It 
is  prnper,  however,  that  you  should  know  one  fact  in  the  case,  with-  \ 
out  indicating  that  we  att^ich  much  importance  to  it,  namely,  that,  1 
in  the  capture  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  ou  bo^ird  a  British 
vessel.  Captain  Wilkes  having  acted  without  -any  instnictionaj 
from  the  government,  tlie  subjeet  is  llienfore  free  from  the  embap* 
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rassinent  which  might  have  resulted  if  the  act  had  been  specially 

directed  by  us,^ 

Mr,  Seward  to  Lord  Lyons, 

*'  December  26,  1861.  —  Earl  Russell's  despatch  of  November  the 
30th,  a  copy  of  which  you  have  left  with  me  at  my  request,  is  of 
the  following  effect,  namely  :  — 

That  a  letter  of  Commander  Williams,  dated  Royal  Mail  Con- 
tract Packetboat  Trent,  at  sea,  November  9th,  states  that  that  ves- 
sel left  Havana  on  the  7th  of  November,  with  her  Majesty's  mails 
for  England,  having  on  board  numerous  passengers.  Shortly  after 
noon,  on  the  8th  of  November,  the  United  States  war  steamer  San 
Jacinto,  Captain  Wilkes,  not  showing  colors,  was  observed  ahead. 
That  steamer,  on  being  neared  by  the^Trent,  at  one  o'clock  fifteen 
minutes  in  the  afternoon,  fired  a  round  shot  from  a  pivot-gun  across 
her  bows,  and  showed  American  colors.  While  the  Trent  was  ap- 
proaching slowly  towards  the  San  Jacinto  she  discharged  a  shell 
across  the  Trent's  bows,  which  exploded  at  half  a  cable's  length 
before  her.  The  Trent  then  stopped,  and  an  officer  with  a  large 
armed  guard  of  marines  boarded  her.  The  officer  said  he  had  or- 
ders to  arrest  Messrs.  Mason,  Slidell,  McFarland,  and  Eustis,  and 
Iiad  sure  infoiTnation  that  they  were  passengers  in  the  Trent. 
While  some  parley  was  going  on  upon  this  matter,  Mr.  Slidell 
stepped  forward  and  said  to  the  American  officer  that  the  four  per- 
sons he  had  named  were  standing  before  him.  The  commander  of 
the  Trent  and  Commander  Williams  protested  against  the  act  of 
• — taking  those  four  passengers  out  of  the  Trent,  they  then  being 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  But  the  San  Jacinto  was 
at  this  time  only  two  hundred  yards  distant,  her  ship's  company  at 
quarters,  her  ports  open  and  tompions  out,  and  so  resistance  was 
out  of  the  question.  The  four  persons  before  named  were  then  for- 
cibly taken  out  of  the  ship.  A  further  demand  was  made  that  the 
commander  of  the  Trent  should  proceed  on  board  the  San  Jacinto, 
but  he  said  he  would  not  go  unless  forcibly  compelled  likewise,  and 
this  demand  was  not  insisted  upon. 

Upon  this  statement  Earl  Russell  remarks  that  it  thus  appears 
that  certain  individuals  have  been  forcibly  taken  from  on  board  a 
British  vessel,  the  ship  of  a  neutral  power,  while  that  vessel  was 
pursuing  a  lawful  and  innocent  voyage — an  act  of  violence  which 

*  S«e  Mr.  Adams's  oration. 
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wa»  an  affront  U>  the  British  flag  and  a  vioUHoa  of  interni 
law. 

E;iri  RuBsell  next  says  that  her  Mnjcsty's  government,  bearing  in 
mind  the  friendly  reliitions  which  have  long  subsisted  between  Great 
Itritiiin  and  the  United  States,  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  naval 
officer  who  committed  this  aggression  was  not  acting  in  compliaiioe 
with  any  authority  from  his  goTernment,  or  that,  if  he  conceived 
hiniaelf  to  be  bo  authorized,  he  greatly  misunderstood  the  instruo- 
tioiia  which  he  had  received. 

Earl  Rusaell  ai^ea  that  the  United  States  must  be  fully  aware 
that  the  British  government  could  not  allow  such  an  affront  to  the 
national  honor  to  pass  without  full  rejiaration,  and  they  are  willing 
to  believe  that  it  couid  not  be  the  delibfrate  intention  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  tlie  Unithd  States  unneccsaurily  to  force  into  disrussi'm 
between  the  two  governments  a  question  of  so  grave  a  character, 
and  with  regard  to  which  the  whole  British  naiion  would.be  sure 
to  enteHain  such  unanimity  of  feeling. 

Earl  liussell,  resting  upon  the  statement  nnd  the  argument  which  1 
have  thus  recited,  closes  with  saying  that  lier  Majesty's  government 
trust  that  when  this  mutter  shall  have  been  bnmght  under  the  con- 
Btdemtion  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  it  will,  of  its  own 
accoixl,  offer  to  the  British  government  such  redress  as  alone  could 
satisfy  the  British  nation,  namely,  the  liberation  of  the  four  prison- 
ers taken  fTOin  the  Trent,  and  their  delivery  to  your  loi-dship,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  again  he  placed  under  British  protection,  and  a 
suitable  ajiology  for  the  siggrcssion  which  has  been  committed. 
Earl  Rnesell  finally  instructs  ynu  to  propose  those  terms  to  me,  it 
shoidd  not  fii-st  offer  them  an  the  part  of  the  government. 

This  d^'tipatch  has  been  submitted  to  the  I'reaident. 

The  Iti'itisli  government  has  rightly  conjectured,  what  It  is  nov 
my  duty  to  state,  that  Captain  Wilkes,  in  conceiving  and  executing 
thi'  proceeding  in  question,  acti'd  upon  his  own  siigpestions  of 
duty,  without  any  direction  or  instructiun,  or  even  foreknowledge 
■^o[  it.  on  the  part  ot  this  government.  No  directions  had  been  given 
to  him,  nr  any  other  naval  oflic.?r.  to  arrest  tlie  four  pei-sons  named, 
or  any  <jf  them,  on  the  Trent  or  on  any  other  British  vessel,  or  on 
any  other  neutral  vessel  at  the  place  where  it  occnrred  or  else- 
wherH,  The  Untish  government  will  justly  infer  from  these  facta 
that  the  United  States  not  only  have  had  no  purpose,  but  even  no 
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thought,  of  forcing  into  discussion  the  question  which  has  arisen,  or 
any  other  which  could  affect  in  any  way  the  sensibilities  of  the 
British  nation. 

It  is  true  that  a  round  shot  was  fired  by  the  San  Jacinto  from 
her  pivot-gun  when  the  Trent  was  distantly  approaching.  But,  as 
the  facts  have  been  reported  to  this  government,  the  shot  was  nev- 
ertheless intentionally  fired  in  a  direction  so  obviously  divergent 
from  the  course  of  the  Trent  as  to  be  quite  as  harmless  as  a  blank 
shot,  while  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  signal. 

So  also  we  learn  that  the  Trent  was  not  approaching  the  San 
Jacinto  slowly  when  the  shell  was  fired  across  her  bows,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Trent  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  moving  under  a 
full  head  of  steam,  as  if  with  a  purpose  to  pass  the  San  Jacinto. 

We  are  informed  also  that  the  boarding  officer  (Lieutenant  Fair- 
fax) did  not  board  the  Trent  with  a  large  armed  guard,  but  he  left 
his  marines  in  his  boat  when  he  entered  the  Trent'.  He  stated  his 
instructions  from  Captain  Wilkes  to  search  for  the  four  ]>erson8 
named,  in  a  respectful  and  courteous,  though  decided  manner,  and 
he  asked  the  captain  of  the  Trent  to  show  his  passenger  list,  which 
was  refused.  The  lieutenant,  as  we  are  informed,  did  not  employ 
absolute  force  in  transferring  the  passengers,  but  he  used  just  so 
much  as  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  parties  concerned  that  refusal 
or  resistance  would  be  unavailing. 

So,  also,  we  are  informed  that  the  captain  of  the  Trent  was  not 
at  any  time  or  in  any  way  required  to  go  on  board  the  San  Jacinto. 

These  modifications  of  the  case,  as  presenteB  by  Commander 
Williams,  are  basqd  upon  our  officijil  report. 

I  have  now  to  remind  your  lordship  of  some  facts  which  doubt- 
lessly were  omitted  by  Earl  Russell,  with  the  very  proper  and  be- 
coming motive  of  allowing  them  to  be  brought  into  the  case,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  in  the  way  most  satisfactory  to  this  gov- 
ernment. These  facts  are,  that  at  the  time  the  transaction  oc- 
curred an  insurrecticm  was  existing  in  the  United  States  which  this 
government  was  engaged  in  suppressing  by  the  employment  of  land 
and  naval  forces  ;  that  in  regard  to  this  domestic  strife  the  United 
States  considered  Great  Britain  as  a  friendly  power,  while  she  had 
assumed  for  herself  the  attitude  of  a  neutral ;  and  that  Spain  was 
considered  in  the  same  light,  and  had  assumed  the  same  attitude  as 
Great  Britain. 
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It  had  been  wttlcd  by  oorr«flpoiulenc«  ttnt  tba  Uni 
Orest  Britain  iratiullj  reengnUpd  aa  applicable  to  this  tool  strife 
lh««0  two  artielea  of  the  declaration  tna«le  hj  the  Coc^ms  of  Paris 
in  18S6t  namely,  tlist  the  neutral  or  friendly  Bag  ahoald  cover 
MKny**  goods  not  coDtnbaod  of  war,  and  that  nentnl  goods  Dot 
enatnband  of  war  are  not  liable  to  laptore  under  an  enemy's  ft^. 
These  excei>ttonR  of  contraband  front  favor  were  a  oeigBtiTe  accept- 
ance by  tlie  parties  of  the  rule  hitlierto  everywhere  recognized  aa  a 
part  of  the  law  of  natiniu,  tlial  wlinterer  is  contraband  is  liable  to 
capture  and  cuufLM^lioti  in  all  ctuiea. 

James  M.  Mason  and  E.  J.  Mt^Farland  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  HUit  residents  of  Virginia.  John  Slidell  und  George  Enstis 
ant  citizens  of  the  United  Stittes  and  residents  of  LoniRiana.  It 
was  well  known  at  Ititviina  when  these  parties  embarked  in  the 
Trent  that  Jumr^  M.  Mason  was  proceeding  to  England  in  tha^ 
affected  ohiiracter  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  i 
James,  under  a  pri-tended  commission  from  Jefferson  Davis, 
bad  assumed  to  be  preaiiJent  of  the  insurrectionary  party  in  the" 
Unittid  States,  and  E.  J.  McFarland  whs  going  with  him  in  a  like 
unreal  ohararter  of  secretary  of  legation  to  the  pretended  mission. 
John  Slidell.  in  similiir  circumst^vnces,  was  going  to  Pnris  as  a  pi-e- 
tcnded  minister  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  Geoi^e  Eustis 
was  the  ehoHcn  secretary  of  leg;ition  for  that  fiimuhited  mission. 
The  fact  that  tlti'si!  persons  had  assumed  snch  characters  has  been 
since  avowfd  by  i\v-  same  Jefferson  Davis  in  a  pretended  messngo 
to  an  unlawful  iind  insurrectionary  Congress.  It  was,  as  we  think, 
rightly  proHiim(>il  that  these  minist(.-rs  bore  pieteiided  credentials 
and  instruetiims,  and  such  papers  are  in  the  law  known  as  des- 
patcliofl.  Wii  [>ro  informed  by  our  consul  at  Paris  that  these 
deipatcties,  having  escaped  the  search  of  t!ie  Trent,  were' actually 
conveyed  ami  ilnlivercd  to  emissaries  of  the  insurrection  in  England. 
Altlinngh  it  is  not  essentiid,  yet  it  is  proper  tn  state,  as  I  do  also 
upim  infurmnti'm  and  belief,  that  the  owner  and  agent,  and  all  th^ 
oincors  of  the  Trent,  including  Commander  Williams,  hiitl  knowl- 
odgo  of  the  oHstinicd  chnriMjtt'rs  and  purposes  ot  the  persons  before 
named  when  llioy  embarked  on  that  vessel. 

Vnnr  lorilHhip  will  now  perceive  that  the  case  before  US,  instead 
of  presenting   a   merely   flagrant  act  of  violence  on    the 
Cnptuin  Wilkes,  us    might  well  be  inferred  from   the  iucotnplo 
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statement  of  it  that  went  up  to  the  British  government,  was  under- 
taken as  a  simple  legal  and  customary  belligerent  proceeding  by 
Captain  Wilkes  to  arrest  and  capture  a  neutral  vessel  engaged  in 
carrying  contraband  of  war  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  insur- 
gents. 

The  question  before  us  is,  whether  this  proceeding  was  author- 
ized by  and  conducted  according  to  the  law  of  nations.  It  involves 
the  followirfg  inquiries  : 

Ist.  Were  the  persons  named  and  their  supposed  despatches  con- 
traband of  war  ? 

2d.  Might  Captain  Wilkes  lawfully  stop  and  search  the  Trent 
for  tjiese  contraband  persons  and  despatches  ? 

3d.  Did  he  exercise  that  J^ght  in  a  lawful  and  proper  manner? 

4th.  Having  found  the  contraband  persons  on  board  and  in  pre- 
sumed possession  of  the  contraband  despaitches,  had  he  a  right  to 
capture  the  persons  ? 

5th.  Did  he  exercise  that  right  of  capture  in  the  manner  allowed 
and  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations  ? 

If  all  these  inquiries  shall  be  resolved  in  the  affirmative  the  Brit- 
ish government  will  have  no  claim  for  reparation. 

I  address  myself  to  the  first  inquiry,  namely.  Were  the  four  per- 
sons mentioned,  and  their  supposed  despatches,  contraband  ? 

Maritime  law  so  generally  deals,  as  its  professors  say,  in  rem^ 
that  is  with  property,  and  so  seldom  with  persons,  that  it  seems  a 
straining  of  the  term  contraband  to  apply  it  to  them.  But  persons, 
as  well  as  property,  may  become  contraband,  since  the  word  means 
broadly  *" contrary  to  proclamaticm,  prohibited,  illegal,  unlawful." 

All  writers  i\nd  judges  pronounce  naval  or  military  perscms  in  the 
service  of  the  enemy  contraband.  Vattel  says  war  allows  us  to  cut 
off  from  an  enemy  all  his  resources,  and  to  hinder  him  from  sending 
ministers  to  solicit  assistance.  And  Sir  William  Scott  says  you 
may  stop  the  ambassador  of  your  enemy  on  his  passage.  De- 
spatches are  not  less  clearly  contraband,  and  the  bearers  or  couriers 
who  undertake  to  carrv  them  fall  under  the  same  condemnation. 

A  subtlety  might  be  raised  whether  pretended  ministers  of  a 
usurping  power,  not  recognized  as  legal  by  either  the  belligerent  or 
the  neutral,  could  be  held  to  be  contraband.  But  it  would  disa})- 
pear  on  being  subjected  to  what  is  the  true  test  in  all  cases  — 
namely,  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Sir  William  Scott,  speaking  of  civil 
magistrates  who  are  arrested  and  detained  as  contraband  says :  — 
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"  It  appears  to  me  on  principle  to  be  but  retisonable  that  wheir'^^ 
is  of  HufBcieut  importnnc-e  to  the  enemy  that  such  persons  sh»ll  be 
Bent  out  on  the  public  service  at  the  public  expense,  it  eboulii  afford 
equal  ground  of  forfeiture  agiiiiiat  the  vessel  that  may  be  let  out  for 
a  purpose  so  intimately  connected  with  the  hostile  operations." 

I  trust  that  I  have  shown  that  the  four  persons  who  were  taken 
from  the  Trent  by  Captain  Wilkea,  and  their  despatches,  were  con- 
traband of  war. 

The  second  inquiry  is,  whether  Captain  Wilkes  had  a  right  by 
the  law  of  nations  to  detain  and  search  the  Trent. 

The  Trent,  though  she  carried  mads,  was  a  contract  or  merchant 
vessel  —  A  common  carrier  for  hire.  Maritime  law  knows  only 
three  classes  of  vessels  —  vessels  of  war,  revenue  vessels,  and  mer- 
chant vessels.  The  Ti-ent  falls  within  the  latter  class.  Whatever 
disputes  have  existed  concerning  a  right  of  visitation  or  search  in 
time  of  peace,  none,  it  is  supposed,  lias  existed  in  modem  times 
about  the  right  of  a  belligerent  in  time  of  war  to  capture  contia- 
band  in  neutral  and  even  friendly  merchant  vessels,  and  of  the  right 
of  visitation  and  search,  in  order  to  deternune  whether  tbey  are 
neutral,  and  are  documented  as  such  according  to  the  law  of 
nations. 

I  assnme  in  (he  present  case  what,  as  I  read  British  authorities, 
is  rt'gardid  by  Great  IJritiiin  herself  lis  true  maritime  law :  That 
the  circumstance  th»t  the  Trent  was  proceeding  from  a  neutral  port 
to  another  neutral  port  does  wot  modify  the  right  of  the  Iselligerent 
captor. 

The  tliird  question  is  whether  Captain  Wilkes  exercised  the 
right  of  search  in  a  lawful  and  proper  manner. 

If  any  duubt  hung  over  this  point,  as  the  case  was  presented  in 
the  statement  of  it  adopted  bj'  the  British  government,  I  lliink  it 
must  have  already  passed  away  before  the  modifications  of  that 
statement  which  I  have  already  submitted. 

I  proceed  to  the  fourth  inquiry,  namely :  Having  found  the  sus- 
jiected  contraband  of  war  on  board  the  Trent,  had  Captain  Wilkes 
n  right  to  captufe  the  same  ? 

Such  a  capture  is  the  chief,  it  not  the  only  recognized,  object  of 
the  permitted  visitation  and  search.  The  principle  of  the  law  is, 
that  the  belligerent  exposed  to  danger  may  prevent  the  contraband 
persons  or  things  from  applying  themselves  or  being  applitd  to  the 
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hostile  uses  or  purposes  designed.  The  law  is  so  very  liberal  in 
this  respect  that  when  contraband  is  found  on  board  a  neutral  ves- 
sel, not  only  is  the  contraband  forfeited,  but  the  vessel  which  is  the 
vehicle  of  its  passage  or  transportation,  being  tainted,  also  becomes 
contraband,  and  is  subjected  to  capture  and  confiscation. 

Only  the  fifth  question  remains,  namely :  Did  Captain  Wilkes 
exercise  the  right  of  capturing  the  contraband  in  conformity  with 
the  law  of  nations  ? 

It  is  just  here  that  the  difficulties  of  the  case  begin.  What  is  the 
manner  which  the  law  of  nations  prescribes  for  disposing  of  the 
contraband  when  you  have  found  and  seized  it  on  board  of  the  neu- 
tral vessel  ?  The  answer  would  be  easily  found  if  the  question  were 
what  you  shall  do  with  the  contraband  vessel.  You  must  take  or 
send  her  into  a  convenient  port,  and  subject  her  to  a  judicial  prose- 
cution there  in  admiralty,  which  will  try  and  decide  the  questions 
of  belligerency,  neutrality,  contraband,  and  capture.  So,  again,  you 
would  promptly  find  the  same  answer  if  the  question  were.  What  4s 
the  manner  of  proceeding  prescribed  by  the  law  of  nations  in  regard 
to  the  contraband,  if  it  be  property  or  things  of  material  or  pecuni- 
ary value? 

But  the  question  here  concerns  the  mode  of  procedure  in  regard, 
not  to  the  vessel  that  was  carrying  the  contraband,  nor  yet  to  the 
contraband  things  which  worked  the  forfeiture  of  the  vessel,  but  to 
contraband  persons. 

The  bfK>ks  of  law  are  dumb.  Yet  the  question  is  as  important  as 
it  is  difficult.  First,  the  belligerent  captor  has  a  right  to  prevent 
the  contraband  officer,  soldier,  sailor,  minister,  messenger,  or  courier 
from  proceeding  in  his  unlawful  voyage  and  reaching  the  destined 
scene  of  his  injurious  service.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  person 
captured  may  be  innocent  —  that  is,  he  may  not  be  contraband. 
He,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  a  fair  trial  of  the  accusation  against 
him.  .The  neutral  state  that  has  taken  him  under  its  flag  is  bound 
to  protect  him  if  he  is  not  contraband,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
be  satisfied  upon  that  important  question.  The  faith  of  thf^t  state 
is  pledged  to  his  safety,  if  innocent,  as  its  justice  is  pledged  to  his 
surrender  if  he  is  really  contraband.  Here  are  conflicting  claims, 
involving  personal  liberty,  life,  honor,  and  duty.  Here  are  conflict- 
ing national  claims,  involving  welfare,  •  safety,  honor,  and  empire. 
They  require  a  tribunal  and  a  trial.  The  captors  and  the  captured 
are  equals  ;  the  neutral  and  the  belligerent  states  are  equals. 
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1  I  While  the  law  authorities  were  found  sileut,  it  waa  suggeBted  il^ 
I  Hn  early  day  by  tbis  govenimeDt  tbut  you  should  t^ke  the  captured 
[  ]>ersoDe  into  a  coiiveiiiL-nt  port,  and  institute  judicial  proceedings 
[  there  to  try  the  coiitruverHy.  But  ouiy  courts  of  admiralty  have 
I  I  jurisdiction  in  maritiuie  cases,  and  these  courts  have  formulas  to  try 
L  ('  only  daiuis  to  contraband  chattels,  but  none  to  try  cliiims  concerii- 
I  i  ing  contraband  persons.  The  courts  can  entertain  no  proceedings 
I  and  i-eiidcr  no  judgment  in  favor  uf  or  against  the  alleged  contra- 
I      bund  nieu. 

It  Wiifl  replied  all  this  was  true  ;  bat  you  can  reach  in  those  courts 
H  decision  which  will  have  the  moral  weight  of  a  judicial  one  by  a 
circuitous  proceeding.  Convey  the  suspected  men,  together  with  the 
I  suspected  vessel,  into  port,  and  try  there  the  question  whether  the  ves- 
sel is  contrabaud.  You  can  prove  it  to  be  so  by  proving  the  suspected 
men  to  bu  contraband,  and  the  court  must  then  determine  the  veasel 
to  be  contraband.  If  the  men  are  not  contraband,  the  vessel  will 
escape  condemnation.  Still,  there  is  no  judgment  for  or  against 
the  captured  persons.  But  it  was  assumed  that  there  would  result 
from  the  determination  uf  the  court  coucerning  the  vessel  a  legal 
certainty  concerning  the  chamcter  of  the  men. 

This  course  of  proceeding  seemed  open  to  many  objections.    It  ele- 
vates the  incidental  inferior  private  interests  into  the  proper  j)laue  of 
the  main  paramount  public  one,  and  possibly  it  miiy  make  the  fop- 
l      tunes,  the  safety,  or  the  existence  of  a  nation  depend  on  the  accidents 
I     of  a  merely  personal  and  pecuniary  litigation.     Moreover,  when  the 
I      judgment  of  the  prize  court  upon  the  lawfulness  of  the  capture  of 
tlie  vessel  is  rendered,  it  really  concludes  nothing,  and  binds  neither 
the  belligerent  state  nor  the  neutrid  upon  the  great  question  u[  the 
disposition  to  be  made  of  the  Kipturad  contraband  persona.     That 
question  is  still  to  be  really  determined,  if  at  all,  by  diplomatic 
arrangement  or  by  war. 

One  may  well  express  his  surprise  when  told  that  the  law  of 
nations  has  furnished  no  more  reasonable,  practical,  and  perfect 
mode  than  this  of  determining  questions  of  such  grave  import  between 
sovereign  powers.  The  regret  we  may  feel  on  the  occasion  is  nev- 
ertheless modified  by  the  reflection  that  the  difficulty  is  not 
altogether  anomalous.  Similar  and  equal  deficiencies  are  found  in 
every  system  of  municipal  law,  especially  in  the  system  whifh  exists 
in  the  greater  portions  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The 
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title  to  personal  property  can  hardly  ever  be  resolved  by  a  court 
without  resorting  to  the  fiction  that  the  claimant  has  lost  and  the 
possessor  haa  found  it,  and  the  title  to  real  estate  is  disputed  by  real 
litigants  under  the  names  of  imaginary  persons.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  while  all  aggrieved  nations  demand,  and  all 
impartial  ones  concede,  the  need  of  some  form  of  judicial  process  in 
determining  the  characters  of  contraband  persons,  no  other  form  than 
the  illogical  and  circuitous  one  thus  described  exists,  nor  has  any 
other  yet  been  suggested.  Practically,  therefore,  the  choice  is  be- 
tween that  judicial  remedy  or  no  judicial  remedy  whatever. 

If  there  be  no  judicial  remedy,  the  result  is  that  the  question 
must  be  determined  by  the  captor  himself,  on  the  deck  of  the  prize 
vessel.  Very  grave  objections  arise  against  such  a  course.  The 
captor  is  armed,  the  neutral  is  unarmed.  The  captor  is  interested, 
prejudiced,  and  perhaps  violent ;  the  neutral,  if  truly  neutral,  is  disin- 
terested, subdued,  and  helpless.  Tiie  tribunal  is  irresponsible,  while 
its  judgment  is  carried  into  instant  execution.  The  captured  party 
is  compelled  to  submit,  though  bound  by  no  legal,  moral,  or  treaty 
obligation  to  acquiesce.  Reparation  is  distant  and  problematical, 
and  depends  at  last  on  the  justice,  magnanimity,  or  weakness  of  the 
state  in  whose  behalf  lind  by  whose  authority  the  capture  was  made. 
Out  of  tlu^se  disputes  reprisals  and  wars  necessarily  arise,  and  these 
are  so  frequent  and  destructive  that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
this  form  of  remedy  is  not  a  greater  social  evil  than  all  that  could 
follow  if  the  belligerent  right  of  search  were  universally  renounced 
and  abolished  forever.  But  carry  the  case  one  step  farther.  What 
if  the  state  that  has  made  the  capture  unreasonably  refuse  to  hear 
the  complaint  of  the  neutral  or  to  redress  it  ?  In  that  case,  the  very 
act  of  capture  would  be  an  act  of  war  —  of  war  begun  without 
notice,  and  possibly  entirely  without  provocation. 

I  think  all  unprejudiced  minds  will  agree  that,  imperfect  as  the 
existing  judicial  remedy  may  be  supposed  to  be,  it  would  be,  Jis  a 
general  practice,  better  to  follow  it  than  to  adopt  the  summary  one 
of  leaving  the  decision  with  the  captor,  and  relying  upon  diplomatic 
debates  to  review  liis  decision.  Practically,  it  is  a  question  of  choice 
between  law,'\vith  its  imperfections  and  delays,  and  war,  with  its 
evils  and  desolations.  Nor  is  it  ever  to  be  forgotten  that  neutrality, 
honestly  and  justly  preserved,  is  always  the  harbinger  of  peace,  and 
therefore  is  the  common  interest  of  nations,  which  is  only  saying 
that  it  is  the  interest  of  humanity  itself. 
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At  the  Slime  time  it  is  not  to  be  ilenied  that  it  miiy  flometitii 
happen  thut  the  juilioial  lemedy  will  become  impossible,  as  by  the 
shipwreck  of  the  pcizc  veSBcl,  or  other  ctrciimstances  which  excuse 
the  Japtor  fi-om  si-ndiug  or  tivking  her  into  port  for  confiscation.  In 
BUcIi  a  case  the  right  of  the  captor  to  the  custody  of  tlie  captured 
persons,  and  to  dispoai;  of  tliein,  if  they  are  really  contraband,  so 
as  to  defeat  their  nidavvfiil  ptirposes,  cannot  reasonably  be  di'nted. 
What  rule  shall  be  iijiplied  in  such  a  case?  (.Mearly,  the  captnr 
ought  to  be  required  to  show  that  the  failura  of  the  jmlicial  nmedy 
results  from  cii-cumatjiiices  beyond  hia  control,  and  wiLhont  hia 
fault.  Otherwise,  he  would  be  allowed  to  derive  advantage  from  a 
wrongful  act  of  his  own. 

In  the  present  case,  Captain  Wilkes,  after  capturing  the  contra- 
band persons  and  making  prize  of  the  Trent  in  what  sf^uis  to  be  a 
perfectly  lawful  manner,  instead  of  sending  her  into  port,  relt-aaed 
her  from  the  capture,  and  perniitteil  her  to  proceed  with  her  whole 
cargo  upon  her  voyuge.  He  thus  effectually  prevented  the  judicial 
examinittion  which  might  otherwise  have  occurred. 

If,  now.  the  capture  of  the  contrtib;md  pei-sons  and  the  capture  of 
the  contiabiind  vessel  are  to  be  regarded,  not  as  two  sepantte  or 
distinct  transactions  undi-r  the  law  of  nations,  but  as  one  transac- 
tion, one  capture  only,  then  it  follows  that  the  capture  in  this  case 
was  left  unfinished,  or  was  ahamloned.  Whether  the  United  States 
have  a  right  to  retain  the  chief  publii;  l)eni.'fits  of  it,  namely,  the 
custody  of  the  captured  persons  on  proving  them  to  be  contraband, 
will  depend  upon  the  preliminary  question  whether  the  leaving  of 
the  transaction  nnfinished  was  necessary,  or  whether  it  was  nnnect-s- 
sary,  and  therefore  voluntary.  If  it  wiis  necessary.  Great  Britain, 
US  we  BupjiosH,  must,  of  course,  waive  the  defect,  and  the  consequent 
failure  of  the  judicial  remedy.  On  the  other'^hand  it  is  not  seen 
how  the  United  States  can  insist  upon  her  waiver  of  that  judicial 
remedy,  if  the  defect  of  the  capture  resulted  from  an  act  of  Captain 
Wilkea,  which  would  be  a  fault  on  their  own  side. 

Captain  Wilkes  has  presented  to  this  government  his  reasons  for 
releasing  the  Trent.  "I  forbore  to  seize  her,"  he  says,  "in  conse- 
quence of  my  being  so  reduced  in  officers  and  crew,  and  the  derange- 
ment it  would  cause  innocent  persons,  there  being  a  large  number  of 
passengers  who  would  have  been  put  to  great  loss  and  inconvenience, 
as   well   as  disappointment,  from   the  interruption  it  woul "  " 
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caused  them  in  not  being  able  to  join  the  steamer  from  St.  Thomas 
to  Europe.  I  therefore  concluded  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  my 
officers  and  crew  in  the  prize,  and  suffered  her  to  proceed  after  the 
detention  necessary  to  effect  the  transfer  of  those  commissioners, 
considering  I  had  obtained  the  important  end  I  had  in  view,  and 
which  affected  the  interest  of  our  country  and  interrupted  the  action 
of  that  of  the  Confederates." 

I  shall  consider,  first,  how  these  reasons  ought  to  affect  the  action 
of  this  government ;  and  secondly,  how  they  ought  to  be  expected  to 
affect  the  action  of  Great  Britain. 

The  reasons  are  satisfactory  to  this  government,  so  far  as  Captain 
Wilkes  is  concerned.  It  could  not  desire  that  the  San  Jacinto,  her 
officers  and  crew,  should  be  exposed  to  danger  and  loss  by  weakening 
their  number  to  detach  a  prize  crew  to  go  on  board  the  Trent. 
Still  less  could  it  disavow  the  humane  motive  of  preventing  incon- 
veniences, losses,  and  perhaps  disasters,  to  the  several  hmidi*ed  inno- 
cent passengers  found  on  board  the  prize  vessel.  Nor  could  this 
government  perceive  any  ground  for  questioning  the  fact  that  these 
reasons,  though  apparently  incongruous,  did  operate  in  the  mind  of 
Captain  Wilkes  and  determine  him  to  release  the  Trent.  Human 
actions  generally  proceed  upon  mingled,  and  sometimes  conflicting 
motives.  He  measured  the  sacrifices  which  this  decision  would  cost.. 
It  manifestly,  however,  did  not  occur  to  him  that  beyond  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  private  interests  (as  he  calls  them)  of  his  officers  and 
crew,  there  might  also  possibly  be  a  sacrifice  even  of  the  chief  and 
public  object  of  his  capture,  namely,  the  right  of  his  government  to 
the  custody  and  disposition  of  the  captured  persons.  This  govern- 
ment cannot  censure  him  for  this  oversight.  It  confesses  that  the 
whole  subject  came  unforeseen  upon  the  government,  as  doubtless  it 
did  upon  him.  Its  present  convictions  on  the  point  in  question  are 
the  result  of  deliberate  examination  and  deduction  now  made,  and 
not  of  any  impressions  previously  formed. 

Nevertheless,  the  question  now  is,  not  whether  Captain  Wilkes  is 
justified  to  his  government  in  what  he  did,  but  what  is  tlie  present 
view  of  the  government  as  to  the  effect  of  what  he  has  done.  As- 
suming now,  for  argument's  sake  only,  that  the  release  of  the  Trent, 
it  voluntary,  involved  a  waiver  of  the  claim  of  the  government  to 
hold  the  captured  persons,  the  United  States  could  in  that  case  have 
*no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  act  which  has  thus  already  been  ap- 
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proved  by  the  goveniuient  must  l>e  allowed  to  draw  its  legal  c 
queiice  iifter  it.  It  is  of  tlie  very  natuio  of  a  gift  or  u.  charity  that 
tlie  giver  cannot,  after  the  exercise  of  liis  benevolence  is  past,  recall 
or  modify  its  benefits. 

We  are  thus  brought  directly  to  tbe  question  whether  we  are 
entitled  tu  regard  the  release  of  the  Trent  as  involuntary,  or  whether 
we  are  obliged  to  consider  that  it  was  voluntary.  Clearly  the 
release  would  have  been  involuntiiry  hitd  it  been  made  solely  U[>on 
tbe  first  ground  assigned  tor  it  by  Captain  Wilkes,  namely,  a  want 
uf  a  sufiieieiit  force  tu  send  the  prize  vessel  into  jjort  for  adjudica- 
tion. It  is  not  tlie  duty  of  a  captor  to  liazxrd  Ilia  own  vessel  in  order 
to  secure  a  judicial  examimttion  to  the  captured  party.  No  large 
prize  crew,  liowever,  ia  legally  iiecfssaiy,  for  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
captured  party  to  acquiesce,  and  go  willingly  before  the  tribunal  to 
jvhose  jurisdiction  it  appeals.  If  the  ciiptured  party  indicate  pur- 
posfH  to  employ  means  of  resistance  which  the  ciiptor  cannot  with 
probable  safety  to  himself  overcome,  lie  may  propuriy  leave  the  ves- 
sel to  go  forward  ;  and  neither  she  nor  tbe  state  she  represents  can 
ever  itftcrwaids  justly  object  that  the  caplor  deprived  her  of  tbe 
judicial  remedy  to  wbidi  she  was  entitled. 

But  tbe  second  reason  assigned  by  ('iiptnin  Wilkes  for  releasing 
the  Trent  differs  from  the  firat.  At  best,  therefore,  it  must  be  held 
that  Captain  Wilkes,  as  he  explains  himself,  acted  from  combined 
sentinients  of  prudence  and  genevosity,  and  so  that  the  release  of  the 
prize  vessel  was  not  strictly  necessary  or  iiivoluntiiry. 

Secondly.  How  ought  we  to  expect  these  explanations  by  Captoin 
Wilkes  of  his  reasons  for  leaving  the  capture  incomplete  to  affect 
the  action  of  the  British  government? 

The  observation  nj>on  this  point  which  first  occurs  ia,  that  Captain 
Wilkes's  explanations  were  not  made  to  the  iiuthorilies  of  the  cap- 
tured vessel.  If  made  known  to  tliem,  Ihey  might  have  approved 
and  taken  the  release  npim  the  condition  ..f  waiving  a  judicial  inves- 
tigation of  the  whole  tninsactioii.  or  they  might  have  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  release  upon  thiit  condition. 

But  tbe  cape  is  one  not  with  them,  but  with  the  British  government 
If  we  claim  tbiit  Great  Britaui  ought  not  to  insist  that  a  judicial 
trial  has  been  lost  because  we  voluntarily  ri'leiised  the  offending  ves- 
sel out  of  consideration  for  her  innw^eiit  iiasB.-iigers.  I  do  not  see  how 
she  is  to  be  bound  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  which  was  thus  made 
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by  us  without  necessity  on  our  part,  and  without  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions or  consent  on  her  own.  The  question  between  Great  Britain 
and  ourselves  thus  stated  would  be  a  question  not  of  right  and  of 
law,  but  of  favor  to  be  conceded  by  her  to  us  in  return  for  favors 
shown  by  us  to  her,  of  the  value  of  which  favors  on  both  sides  we 
ourselves  shall  be  the  judge.  Of  course  the  United  States  could 
have  no  thought  of  raising  such  a  question  in  any  case. 

I  trust  that  I  have  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, by  a  very  simple  and  natural  statement  of  the  facts,  and 
analysis  of  the  law  applicable  to  them,  that  this  government  has 
neither  meditated,  nor  practised,  nor  approved  any  deliberate  wrong 
in  the  transaction  to  which  they  have  called  its  attention  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  that  what  has  happened  has  been  simply  an  inadvert- 
ency,  consisting  in  a  departure,  by  the  naval  officer,  free  from  any 
wrongful  motive,  from  a  ri^le  uncertainly  established,  and  probably 
by  the  several  parties  concerned  either  imperfectly  understood  or 
entirely  unknown.  For  this  error  the  British  government  ha's  a 
right  to  expect  the  same  reparation  that  we,  as  an  independent  state, 
should  expect  from  Great  Britain  or  from  any  other  friendly  nation 
in  a  similar  case. 

I  have  not  been  unaware  that,  in  examining  this  question,  I  have 
fallen  into  an  argument  for  what  seems  to  be  the  British  side  of  it 
against  my  own  country.  But  I  am  relieved  from  all  embarrassment 
on  that  subject.  I  had  hardly  fallen  into  that  line  of  argument 
when  I  discovered  that  I  was  really  defending  and  maintaining,  not 
an  exclusively  British  interest,  but  an  old,  honored,  and  cherished 
American  cause,  not  upon  British  authorities,  but  upon  principles 
that  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  distinctive  policy  by  which  the 
United  States  have  developed  the  resources  of  a  continent,  and,  thus 
becoming  a  considerable  maritime  power,  have  won  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  many  nations.  These  principles  were  laid  down  for  us 
in  180 i,  by  James  Madison,  when  secretary  of  state  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Thonias  Jefferson,  in  instructions  given  to  James  Mon- 
roe, our  minister  to  England.  Although  the  case  before  him 
concerned  a  description  of  persons  difTerent  from  those  who  are 
incidentally  the  subjects  of  the  present  discussion,  the  ground  he 
assumed  then  was  the  same  I  now  occupy,  and  the  arguments  by 
which  he  sustained  himself  upon  it,  have  been  an  inspiration  to  me 
'  in  preparing  this  reply. 
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"  WliBnever,"  he  Bays,  "  property  found  in  a  neutntl  vessel  is  adp* 
posed  to  be  liable  oa  any  ground  to  ca]>ture  and  condemnation,  the 
rule  ID  all  cases  is,  tlmt  the  question  shall  not  be  decided  by  the 
captor,  but  be  carried  before  a  legal  tribunal,  where  a  r^ular  trial 
may  be  had,  and  where  the  captor  himself  is  liable  to  damages  for 
an  abuse  of  his  power.  Can  it  be  reiisooiible,  then,  or  just,  that  a 
helligereiit  commander  who  ia  thus  restricted  and  thus  responsible 
in  a  case  of  mere  property  of  trivial  amount,  sliould  be  permitted, 
without  recurring  to  any  tribunal  whatever,  to  examine  the  crew  of 
a  neutral  vessel  to  decide  the  important  question  of  their  respective 
allegiances,  and  to  carry  that  decision  into  execution  by  forcing  every 
individual  he  may  choose  into  a  service  abhorrent  to  his  feelings, 
cutting  him  off  from  his  most  tender  connections,  exposing  his  mind 
and  his  person  to  the  most  humiliating  discipline,  and  his  life  itself 
to  the  greatest  danger.  Reason,  justice,  ^ind  humanity  unite  in  pro- 
testing against  so  extravagant  a  pi'oceeding." 

It  I  decide  this  case  in  favor  of  my  own  government,  I  must  dis- 
avow its  most  cherished  principles,  and  reverse  and  forever  abandon 
its  essential  policy.  The  country  cannot  affoi-d  the  sacrifice.  If  1 
maintain  those  princiides,  and  adhere  to  that  policy,  I  must  surren- 
der the  case  itself.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  government 
could  not  deny  the  justice  of  the  cluim  presented  to  na  in  this 
respect  upon  its  merits.  We  ai-e  susked  to  do  to  the  British  nation 
just  what  we  have  always  insisted  all  nations  ought  to  do  to  us. 

The  claim  of  the  British  government  is  not  made  in  a  discour- 
teous manner.  This  government,  since  its  first  organization,  has 
never  used  more  guanled  language  in  a  similar  case. 

In  coming  to  my  conclusion  I  have  not  forgotten  that,  if  the  safety 
of  this  Union  require!  tlie  detention  of  the  captured  fiersons,  it 
would  be  the  right  and  duty  of  this  government  to  detain  them. 
But  the  effectual  check  and  waning  proportinns  of  the  existing  in- 
surrection, as  well  as  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  captured 
persons  theniaelves,  when  dispassionately  weighed,  happily  forbid 
me  from  resorting  lo  this  defence. 

Nor  ftm  I  unaware  that  American  citizens  are  not  in  any  case 
to  lie  unnecessarily  Burrtndered  for  any  purpose  into  the  keeping 
of  a.  foreign  state.  Only  the  c:iptured  jwraons,  however,  or  others 
who  are  interested  in  them,  could  justly  raise  a  qaestion  on  1' 
ground. 
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Nor  have  I  been  tempted  at  all  by  suggestions  that  cases  might  be 
found  in  history  where  Great  Britian  refused  to  yield  to  other  na- 
tions, and  even  to  ourselves,  claims  like  that  which  is  now  before 
us.  Those  cases  occurred  when  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  was  the  home  of  generations,  which,  with  all  their  peculiar 
interests  and  passions,  have  passed  away.  She  could  in  no  other 
way  so  effectually  disavow  any  such  injury  as  we  think  she  does  by 
assuming  now  as  her  own  the  ground  upon  which  we  then  stood. 
It  would  tell  little  for  our  own  claims  to  the  character  of  a  just 
and  magnanimous  people  if  we  should  so  far  consent  to  be  guided 
by  the  law  of  retaliation  as  to  lift  up  buried  injuries  from  their 
graves  to  oppose  against  what  national  consistency  and  the  national 
conscience  compel  us  to  regard  as  a  claim  intrinsically  right. 

Putting  behind  me  all  suggestions  of  this  kind,  I  prefer  to  express 
my  satisfaction  that,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  present  case  upon 
principles  confessedly  American,  and  yet,  as  I  trust,  mutually  satis- 
factory to  both  of  the  nations  concerned,  a  question  is  finally  and 
rightly  settled  between  them,  whi(;h,  heretofore  exhausting  not 
only  all^  forms  of  peaceful  discussion,  but  also  the  arbitrament  of 
war  itself,  for  more  than  half  a  century  alienated  the  two  countries 
from  each  other,  and  perplexed  with  fears  and  apprehensions  all 
other  niitions. 

The  four  persons  in  question  are  now  held  in  military  custody  at 
Fort  Warren,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  They  will  be  cheer- 
fully liberated.  Your  lordsliip  will  please  indicate  a  time  and 
place  for  receiving  them. 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr,  Mercier, 

December  26,  1861.  —  I  have  submitted  to  the  President  the  copy 
you  were  so  good  Jis  to  give  me  of  the  despatch  addressed  to  you  on 
the  3d  of  December  instant,  concerning  the  recent  proceedings  of 
Captain  Wilkes,  in  arresting  certain  persons  on  board  of  the  British 
contract  mail  steamer  Trent. 

Before  receiving  the  paper,  however,  the  President  had  decided 
upon  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  subject  which  has  caused  so 
much  anxiety  in  Europe.  That  disposition  of  the  subject,  as  I 
think,  renders  unnecessary  any  discussion  of  it,  in  reply  to  the  com- 
ments of  Mr.  Thouvenel.  I  am  permitted,  however,  to  say  that 
Mr.  Thouvenel  has  not  been  in  error  in  supposing,  first,  that  the 
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gnverninent  of  the  United  States  hiw  not  acted  in  any  spirH 
regard  of  the  rights,  or  of  the  fiensibilities,  of  the  British  uation, 
and  that  he  is  eqmilly  just  in  assuming  that  the  United  States 
woidd  consistently  vindicate,  by  their  practice  on  this  occasion, 
the  character  they  have  so  long  maintained  as  an  advocate  of  the 
most  liberal  principles  concerning  the  rights  of  neutral  states  in 
maritime  war. 

When  the  French  government  shall  come  to  see  at  large  ths 
views  of  thia  government,  and  those  of  the  government  of  Great 
HriUln,  on  the  subject  now  in  question,  and  to  compare  them  with 
the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Thouvenel  on  the  part  of  France,  it  will 
probiibly  perceive  tliat,  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  those  three 
powers  lire  equally  impressed  with  the  same  desire  for  the  establish- 
ment of  principles  favorable  to  neutral  rights,  thei-e  is,  at  the  same 
lime,  not  such  an  entire  agreement  concerning  the  application  of 
those  principles  as  is  desirable  to  secure  that  important  object. 

The  government  of  tho  United  States  will  be  happy  If  the  occa- 
sion which  has  elicited  thia  correspondence  can  be  improved  so  as 
to  secure  a  more  definite  agreement  upon  the  whole  subject  by  all 
maritime  powers. 

You  will  assure  Mr.  Thmivenel  that  thia  government  appreci- 
ates as  well  the  frankness  of  his  explanations,  as  the  spirit  of  fricnd- 
sliip  and  good  will  towards  the  United  States  in  which  they  are 
expressed. 

It  is  a  sincere  pleasure  for  the  United  States  to  exchange  assur- 
ances of  a  friendship  which  had  its  origin  in  associations  the  most 
sacred  iu-the  history  of  both  countries. 

'        '  Mr.  Srwnrd  to  Oiemilier  llulse.man. 

i/anuary  9,  1862.  —  I  have  submitted  to  the  President  the  note 
wliioli  you  left. with  me,  which  was  addressed  to  you  on  the  18th 
of  December  last  by  Count  Rechburg,  touching  the  affair  of  the 
capture  and  detention  of  the  British  contract  steamer  Trent,  by 
Captain  Wilkes  of  ihe  Sun  Jacinto. 

I  send  yon  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  which  has  passed  on  that 
exciting  subject,  between  this  government  and  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  trans- 
mit  these  papers  to  Count  Rechburg. 

The  imperial  government  will  learn  from  them  important 
facts,  viz:  — 
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First.  That  the  United  States  are  not  only  incapable,  for  a  mo- 
ment, of  seeking  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  but  are  deliber- 
ately just  and  friendly  in  their  intercourse  with  all  foreign  nations. 

Secondly.  That  they  will  not  be  unfaithful  to  their  traditions 
and  policy,  as  an  advocate  of  the  broadest  liberality  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  international  law  to  the  conduct  of  mari- 
time warfare.    • 

The  United  States,  faithful  to  their  sentiments,  and  while,  at  the 
same  time,  careful  of  their  political  constitution,  will  sincerely 
rejoice  if  the  occasion  which  has  given  rise  to  this  corn^spondence 
shall  be  improved  so  as  to  obtain  a  revision  of  the  law  of  nations, 
which  will  render  more  definite  and  certain  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  states  in  time  of  war. 

I  shall  esteem  it  a  favor.  Sir,  if  you  will  charge  yourself  with  the 
<5are  of  expressing  these  sentiments  to  your  government,  and  will  at 
the  same  time  assure  Count  Rechburg  that  the  President  appreci- 
ates very  highly  the  frankness  and  cordiality  which  the  government 
of  Austria  has  practised  on  an  occasion  of  such  great  interest  to  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States. 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr,  Motley, 

February  17,  1862.  —  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  our  disposi- 
tion of  the  Trent  affair  is  regarded  with  so  much  favor  by  the 
Austrian  government  and  in  the  diplomatic  circle  at  Vienna. 

We  have  not  been  insensible  to  the  impatience  which  you 
describe  as  existing  in  Europe  for  a  speedy  termination  of  our  un- 
happy civil  war,  and  to  the  possible  danger  of  foreign  intervention 
if  it  should  be  unreasonably  protracted. 

It  has  seemed  very  obvious  to  me  that  this  foreign  impatience 
is  most  unreasoning  and  most  unjust.  Yet  I  have  felt  no  disfosi- 
sition  to  complain  of  it.  It  was  only  a  reflex  of  the  same  popular 
impatience  exhibited  in  our  own  country.  In  Europe  it  is  naturally 
enough  aggravated  by  the  absence  of  those  weighty  political  inter- 
ests which  at  home  have  so  unavailingly  counselled  prudence  and 
patience  in  a  conflict  in  which  not  merely  partial  or  temporary  in- 
terests are  involved,  but  in  which  the  national  integrity  and  even 
the  national  existence  are  at  stake. 

Military  and  naval  successes,  however,  are  in  good  time  reward- 
ing the  careful  and  elaborate  measures  of  the  government.    Popular 
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Hppreliension  hih)  distrust  have  iilready  v;niislied  before  these  tri- 
imi|ilia  Bii  signally  indicative  of  the  complete)  ivstoration  of  the 
nationul  utithnrity,  atid  we  m^iy  therefore  j<istlv  esjtect  similar 
results  in  Europe.  The  tolenuion  that  could  not  he  allowed  there 
to  K  repuhlic  tbut  seemed  iiii fortunate,  will  perhaps  not  be  denied 
when  it  lA  eceii  tliat  it  can,  wlien  it  becomes  necessary,  defend  itaelf 
with  powei-8  surpassing  liiose  of  a  limited  moiiiin-hy  or  despotism. 
Uiider  no  other  fotiii  of  uonatitutioii-  could  any  naiiou  have  en- 
countered with  so  much  resohition  and  vig>>r  a  rerolution  so  for- 
midably insliluted  for  the  extension  of  hum:ui  slavery.  Perhaps 
just  MOW,  iit  thf  light  of  our  more  cheering  priispecta.  this  extraordi- 
nnry  feature  of  our  cause  iiiuy  again  be  recognized  in  Europe. 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  our  uffiiirs  in  Europe,  it  may,  pei^ 
hnps,  upon  the  whole,  be  considered  furtunnte  that  the  Trent  alTair 
occuned,  even  with  all  its  exasperations.  Passion  is  as  natur.d  a 
condition  for  nations  aa  for  individuals.  Secession  is  a  popular  ex- 
citement, disturbance,  passion.  It  must  nei^ds  have  occurred  hei-e, 
for  this  country  had  submitted  itself  to  the  t-ounsels  of  prudence 
and  reason,  in  regard  to  disputed  points  of  ndniinistriition,  as  lung 
SB  even  bo  very  practical  a  countrj'  as  this  is  could  submit.  Human 
nature,  it  is  now  seen,  could  he  cimteiit  no  hmger.  It  was  needful 
that  the  new  popuhtr  passion  ehonld  culminate  before  it  could  be 
expectt^  t*>  subside,  and  to  do  this  it  must  have  time.  .\a  no  one 
could  tell  how  high  the  passion  must  rise,  so  no  one  could  tell  how 
long  it  would  require  for  culminating.  The  culmination  would  be 
the  point  of  danger,  the  crisis.  All  other  nations  being  in  some 
sort  related  (o  us.  must  be  affected  by  the  passion  whiL-h  disturbed 
us.  Tlie  more  inliraately  related,  the  moie  profoundly  they  tngat 
be  disturbed.  Great  Britain  and  Fmnce.  most  intimately  related, 
must  he  the  two  states  most  vehemently  exeiteil.  Excitement 
ironid  rise  liter  in  those  countries  than  here,  and  would  sutwido 
more  rapidly.  The  t-ulmination  «t  home  or  abroail  could  be  has- 
lened  or  dehiye.!  by  accidents.  The  Trent  affair  was  su^ii  an  acci- 
dent. It  has  served  to  bring  on  the  crisis.  The  crisis  hiis  been 
reached  and  p:issed  at  home,  and,  of  course,  abroad.  Keason  U 
l>e(jfnning  to  regain  its  control  here,  and  with  it  the  governmeoti* 
bnginninp  to  recover  its  authoriry.  We  are  having,  and  we  afaall 
continue  to  'ha\-e,  successes  at  home,  and  so  we  may  reckon  on 
Abroad. 


>nonpam,| 
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Mr,  Seward  to  Mr,  Adams, 


February  VI ^  1862.  —  It  is  represented  to  us  that  equally  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  France  the  cause  of  the  Union  is  prejudiced  by  the 
assumption  that  tlie  government  which  maintains  it  is  favorable  or 
at  least  not  unfavorable  to  the  perpetuation  of  slavery.  This  inci- 
dent is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive  ones  which  has 
occurred  in  the  coarse  of  this  controversj'. 

The  administration  was  elected  and  came  into  its  trust  upon  the 
ground  of  its  declared  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  The 
party  of  slavery,  for  this  reason,  arrayed  itself  against,  not  only  the 
administration,  but  the  Union  itself,  and  inaugurated  a  civil  war  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Union  and  the  establishment  of  an  exclusive 
slaveholding  confederacy. 

Without  surrendering  the  political  principle,  we  meet  them  in  the 
battlefield  and  in  defence  of  the  Union.  The  contest  for  life  absorbs 
all  the  interest  that  had  existed,  growing  out  of  the  previous  conflict* 
of  ideas.  But  what  must  be  the  effect?  If  the  Confederacy  pre- 
vails, slavery  will  have  a  constitutional,  Legitimate,  and  acknowl- 
edged state,  devoted  to  itself  as  the  paramount  object  of  the  national 
existence.  If  the  Union  prevails,  the  government  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  majority  hostile  to  the  fortification  and  perpetuation  of 
slavery.  Slavery  in  the  slaveholding  states  will  there  be  left  in 
the  care  of  the  people  of  those  states  just  as  it  was  left  at  the  organ- 
ization of  the  government  in  all  of  tlie  states  except  Massachusetts. 
It  might  admit  of  doubt  whether  it  would  not  have  been  able  to  re- 
cover its  former  strength  had  the  slaveholding  states  acquiesced  in 
the  election  and  avoided  civil  war.  But  what  ground  is  there  to 
fear  such  a  renewal  of  strength  after  having  been  defeated  in  arms 
against  the  Union  ? 

Wliat  is  the  operation  of  the  war?  We  have  entered  Virginia, 
and  already  five  thousand  slaves,  emancipated  simply  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  forces,  are  upon  the  hands  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment there.  We  have  landed  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  and 
already  nine  thousand  similarly  emancipated  slaves  hang  upon  our 
camps. 

Although  the  war  has  not  been  waged  against  slavery,  yet  the 
army  acts  immediately  as  an  emancipating  crusade.  To  proclaim 
the  crusade  is  unnecessary,  and  it  would  even  be  inexpedient,  be- 
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caose  it  would  cli-prive  us  of  the  De«dfut  and  It^timiite  s 

the  friends  of  tbe  Union  who  are  not  opposed  to  slavery,  but  who 

pr«f<!r  Union  without  aUvery  to  disunion  with  slavery. 

lyooi  France  or  does  Great  Btiluin  want  to  see  a  social  reroiatioQ 
here,  with  all  its  horrors,  like  the  slave  revolution  in  San  Domingo? 
Are  these  powers  sure  that  tbe  country  or  the  world  is  ripe  for 
such  a  revolution,  so  that  it  must  certainly  be  successful?  What, 
if  inaugumting  such  a  revolution,  slavery,  prutfsting  against  its 
ferocity  and  iuLianiauity,  should  prove  the  victor? 

Who  says  ibis  administration  is  false  to  human  freedom?  Does 
it  not  acknowledge  the  citizenship  as  well  as  the  manhood  of  men 
without  respect  to  color  ? 

Has  it  not  made  effective  aiTangementa  with  Great  Britain  to 
suppress  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa?  Use  it  not  brought 
into  life  the  Federal  laws  against  the  African  slave  tnide,  and  is  it 
not  executing  their  severest  penalties?  Besides,  is  it  not  an  object 
worthy  of  practiciil  men  to  confine  slavery  within  existing  bounds, 
instead  of  safferiug  it  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  unoccupied  por- 
tion of  this  vikst  continent? 

Is  it  ntt  fiivoring  emancipation  in  the  Federal  district,  to  be 
accomplished  at  the  government  cost,  and  without  individual  injus- 
tice or  oppression  ? 

Does  it  not  receive  all  who  come  into  the  Federal  camps  to  offer 
their  services  to  the  Union,  and  hold  and  protect  them  against  dis- 
loyal claimants?  Does  it  not  favor  the  reci^nition  of  Hayti  and 
Liberia  ? 

Tbe  tale  that  Mr.  Cameron  was  required  to  give  up  his  place 
because  of  hia  decided  opposition  to  slavery  ia  without  foundation ; 
that  distinguished  gentleman  resigiied  hia  place  only  beuause  he 
could  be  useful  in  a  diplomatic  situation,  while  the  geutlemau  ap- 
pOiJited  his  auccesaor,  it  wiia  expected,  would  be  more  efficient  in 
administration.  HiB  successor  has  no  more  sympathy  with  slavery 
than  Mr,  Cameron.  These  facts  and  thoughts  are  communicated  to 
jon  confidentially  for  such  use  in  detail  as  may  be  practicable,  but 
not  to  be  formally  presented  in  the  usual  way  to  the  guveminent  to 
which  you  are  accredited. 
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Mr.  Seward  to  Mr,  Wood. 

February  24,  1862.  —  Your  despatch  has  just  been  received. 

The  sadness  and  despondency  with  which  you,  on  that  so  recent 
day,  surveyed  our  condition  and  traced  its  supposed  liopelessness  to 
assumed  errors  of  the  administration  in  directing  the  conduct  of  the 
conflict,  come  up  now  in  strange  contrast  with  the  observances 
which  the  government  and  the  whole  people  are  making  in  honor  of 
the  memory  of  the  Father  of  our  country,  endeared  to  us  now  more 
th;in  ever  by  the  indications  that  that  country  is,  through  the 
policy  which  is  thus  questioned,  emerging  safely  from"  its  sea  of 
troubles,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic,  with  reassurance  of  an  im- 
mortal existence. 

Will  you  avail  yourself  of  this  auspicious  change  to  represent  to 
the  government  of  Denmark,  in  a  courteous  manner,  that  we  look 
to  its  liberal  administration  with  much  confidence  for  an  early  revi- 
sion of  the  decrees  which  so  unwisely  recognized  our  now  failing 
insurgents  as  a  formidable  belligerent  power,  and  thus  produced 
embarrassments  of  commerce  injurious  to  both  countries,  and  espe- 
cially prejudicial  to  the  United  States,  the  first  and  fastest  friend 
of  commercial  freedom  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr,   Wood.  , 

April  8,  1862.  —  I  have  noticed,  with  much  interest,  the  recent 
debates  on  the  general  subject  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  I 
regret  that  Mr.  Cobden's  ill  health  prevented  the  world  from  re- 
ceiving the  great  argument  which  was  expected  from  him. 

All  things  cannot  be  done  at  once.  We  have  occupation  enough 
arising  out  of  our  civil  war.  Let  us  recover  our  unity  and  with  it 
our  prestige,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  reappear  as  reformers 
among  the  nations. 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr.  Wood, 

April  22,  1862.  —  You  will  learri  with  pleasure  the  unbroken 
series  of  successes  with  which  the  national  arms  have  recently  been 
favored,  and  will  no  doubt  find  that  those  successes  produce  some 
modification  of  public  opinion  in  Europe  concerning  the  probable 
end  of  the  attempt  of  factious  leaders  to  divide  the  nation  and  sub- 
vert the  Federal  Union. 
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mmnierce   of   this   country   is   to  be  enjoyed 

'iiiiinu  of  tins  governineiit  over  the  whole*  of  it, 
i'r.'iurh  of  the  Constitution,  or  any  division  of 
t'-i.  north  or  south.     Tlie  country  cannot  be 
•  -.iji>.'  l>\  any  foreign  porsuashms,  intimidation^ 
'■:in   Immt  much  and  long  from  considerations  of 
\'i   iMiich  from  motiv(?s  of  magnanimity;  but    it 
nnii   the  loss  or  sacrifice  of  a  particle  of  its 
.  .    iiMl.'|M.Mi(l(Mice.      A   collision  between  it  and 
i  •  ileprrcated,  and,  if  possibU*,  in  every  case 
'    ■        ■  ..       .  iLnnitics  would  not  fall  upon  the  American 

;il!in)st  a  perverse  misconception  of  the  char> 
[>pns(>,  at  this  stage  of  the  contest,  that  a 
m  the  ground  of  slavery  is  either  near  at 
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'■:■'.  S*  ward  to  Mr,  Sanford, 

-jM  endeavor  to  fix  the  mind  of  the  en- 

"   l)el;jfiinn   upon  a  new   phase  of  this  un- 

wliii-h  is  now  distinctly  presenting  itself. 

.  I 'lit  from  actual  observation  ;  not  of  what 

is  actually  occurring.     The  insurrection 

.iiing  the  products  of  jigrieulture  already 

to    war  the    capital  which   ought,   and 

would   be   employed   in  beneficent  indus- 

■  wealth   which  the  inhabitants  of  the  in- 

it-r  other  circumstances,  ex|>end  in  ])urcha8- 

_rii   art    and   labor.     More  than  this,  it    is 

.:  siiizing  society  itself.     The  war  employs 

I  even  the  slave,  also,  so  far  as,  with  his  low 

•  made  useful.      When  not  so  em|>loy(Ml,  he  is 

;"  and  his  master's  family,  and  to  provide  their 

•    supply  an<l   payment  of  the  insurrectionary 

luibutes  nothinjj:  to  the  wealth  of  the  state.    He 

iias  an  interest  in  withhohling  his  t»xertions  from 

.  master  who  perverts  the  fruits  c)f  his  labor  at  the 

.    when  he  becomes  sensible  that  the  master's  control 

relaxed.     He  admits  the  hope  of  freedom,  and  contrives 

<cape  from  bondage.     Wherever  the  armies  or  the  navies 
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One  main  element  of  the  insurrection  has  been  the  want  of  faitli, 
on  the  part  of  loyal  citizens,  in  the  zeal,  energy,  and  wisdom  of  the 
government,  and  its  sincere  determination  to  suppress  it.  While 
all  have  professed  faith  in  G^hI,  not  many  have  always  exercised 
that  measure  of  faith  in  man  which  God  requires  in  every  case  as  a 
eon«lition  of  the  divine  bussing  upon  human  efforts.  Many  per- 
sons, hecause  they  were  nut  always  kept  informed  of  the  policy  of 
th':'  adiiiinistration,  have  seemed  to  think  that  it  had  no  policy  and 
was  pursuing  no  me^isures.  So  fast  its  pilicy  and  me^tsures  were 
di.sclosed.  disputes,  of  course,  arose  about  their  wisdom  and  proba- 
ble efficiency.  Despondency,  resulting  from  these  doubts  and  dis- 
putes, has  tended  to  demoralize  the  nation  and  to  encourage  its 
enemies.  While  we  knew  that  exertif>ns  were  being  made  here 
which  surpassed  anything  ever  seen  in  history,  and  upon  which  we 
were  confidently  resting  our  hopes  for  a  speedy  and  safe  conclasion 
of  the  campaign,  it  was  not  thought  to  be  wise  to  place  on  record 
with  apparent  acquiescence  apprehensions  expressed  by  our  repre- 
sentatives abroad  which  implied  convictions  of  failure  in  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  and  even  a  want  of  courage  and  hero- 
ism on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Union. 

Now,  when  the  crisis  has  probably  passed,  it  is  proper  for  me 
to  state  that  there  has  been  no  moment  when  the  administration 
has  (h-spaired  of  the  Republic,  or  could,  without  regret,  see  despon- 
dency concerning  it  indulged  by  those  who  were  representing  it 

abroad.^ 

Mr.  Seicard  to  Mr.  Stmford. 

May  10,  1862.  —  Happily  we  have  passed  the  point  of  danger. 
Tlie  revolution  seems  collapsing;.  :ind  the  United  States,  in  posses- 
sion once  more  of  their  inifwrtant  ports,  will,  under  needful  and 
prudential  limitations,  open  them  to  foreign  trade,  because  they  can 
afford  to  exercise  liberality  and  humanity.  I  might  therefore  per- 
haps rlismiss  the  subject  y;<^\\  liave  presented  in  your  communica- 
tions, but  that  would  not  be  wise.  We  do-  not  know  and  cannot 
foresee  what  may  y«*t  happen.  I  think  it  proper,  therefore,  that 
you  improve  the  present  auspicious  change  of  our  situation,  and  the 
friendly  feelings  which  it  will  call  forth  in  Europe,  to  impress  upon 
the  statesmen  with  whom  you  may  come  in  contact  the  truth  I 
have  not  failed  to  inculcate  in  every  case  and  under  every  aspect  of 
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affairs  —  that  the  commerce  of  this  country  is  to  be  enjoyed 
through  the  administration  of  this  government  over  the  whole  of  it, 
and  not  through  any  breach  of  the  Constitution,  or  any  division  of 
the  country,  east  or  west,  north  or  south.  The  country  cannot  be 
diverted  from  this  course  by  any  foreign  persuasions,  intimTdation 
or  constraint.  It  can  bear  much  und'tong  from  considerations  of 
prudence,  and  yield  much  from  motives  of  mngnanimity  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  made  to  permit  the  loss  or  sacrifice  of  a  particle  of  its 
sovereignty  or  of  its  independence.  A  collision  between  it  and 
maritime  powers  is  to  be  deprecated,  and,  if  possible,  in  every  case 
avoided  ;  but  its  chief  calamities  would  not  fall  upon  the  American 
continent.  It  betrays  almost  a  perverse  misconception  of  the  char- 
acter of  this  people  to  suppose,  at  this  stage  of  the  contest,  that  a 
separation  of  the  Union  on  the  ground  of  slavery  is  either  near  at 
hand  or  can  ever  occur. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr,  Sanford, 

May  23,  1862. — I  would  endeavor  to  fix  the  mind  of  the  en- 
lightened government  of  Belgium  upon  a  new  phase  of  this  un- 
happy domestic  difficulty  which  is  now  distinctly  presenting  itself. 
I  speak  not  speculatively,  but  from  actual  observation  ;  not  of  what 
jnay  happen,  but  of  what  is  actually  occurring.  The  insurrection 
in  this  country  is  consuming  the  products  of  agriculture  already 
gathered.  It  is  devoting  to  war  the  capital  which  ought,  and 
which  in  time  of  peace  would  be  employed  in  beneficent  indus- 
try, and  it  is  Wiisting  the  wealth  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  in- 
surgent states  would,  under  other  circumstances,  expend  in  purchas- 
ing the  fabrics  of  foreign  art  and  labor.  More  than  this,  it  is 
demoralizing  and  disorganizing  society  itself.  The  war  employs 
the  mavster  in  arms,  and  even  the  slave,  also,  so  far  as,  with  his  low 
intelligence,  he  can  be  made  useful.  Wlien  not  so  eniployed,  he  is 
left  to  support  liimself  and  his  master's  family,  and  to  provide  their 
contributions  to  the  supply  and  payment  of  the  insurrectionary 
army.  Thus  he  contributes  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the  state.  He 
discovers  that  he  has  an  interest  in  withholding  his  exertions  from 
the  service  of  a  master  who  pei*verts  the  fruits  of  his  labor  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  becomes  sensible  that  the  master's  control 
over  him  is  relaxed.  He  admits  the  hope  of  freedom,  and  contrives 
how  to  escape  from  bondage.     Wherever  the  armies  or  the  navies 
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of  tlie  Union  nppioiich  be  becomes  immediLitely  unfnitLfiil,  and  pr&- 
pures  to  follon  the  fuiceft  wbicb,  allbougb  they  have  comi;  nuly  to 
restore  order,  bave,  uevertbi-less,  come  to  di-fi^at  ibe  muster  wbo 
bolda  birn  iii  sei-\-itiide.  Tlie  master  gatbers  his  slaves  to  fly  witb 
them  to  some  new  und  aiifer  field.  Tbe  slave  deserts  bira  wlierever 
and  wbeiiever  facilitiea  offer.  Want  soon  overtiikes  bolb  the  mas- 
ter and  the  slave,  nud  then  the  relation  that  has  always  U-foie  been 
thought  perpetual  !>uddeuly  comes  to  an  end. 

Keen  Hnd  siigacious  miads  perceive  indications  of  a  still  more 
serious  uhaiige.  The  slave,  having  become  partially  instructed  in 
tmlitary  optfrationa  and  familiar  with  them,  is  already  prepared  to 
use  the  fulal  knowledge  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery  itself.  We 
have,  within  a  few  days,  seen  a  slave  crew  seize  an  insurgent  ship- 
of-war  in.  the  iiarbor  of  Charfeston,  skilfully  bring  her  within  the 
Federal  lines,  and  deliver  her  and  ibemselves  up  to  tbe  commander 
of  the  national  forces,  and  thus  entitle  themselves  to  a  reward  in 
the  form  of  prize  money.  Charleston  is,  consequently,  now  under 
martial  law,  and  there  are  mysterious  apprehensions  of  a  slave  in- 
aurrection  ibeie. 

However  much  this  government  may  desire  that  tbe  states  shall 
remove  or  mudify  the  practice  of  slavery,  it  is,  nevertheless,  its  con- 
stitutional duty  to  leave  that  subject  exclusively  to  tbe  slave  states 
themselves,  iind  even  to  guarantee  them  against  slave  insurrections, 
as  well  as  other  dangers,  so  lung  as  those  states  can,  by  the  use  of 
ordinary  agencies,  be  held  in  tbeir  constitulioQul  relations  to  tbe 
Federal  Union. 

It  is  very  easy,  however,  to  see  that  a  civil  war  between  two  par- 
ties of  the  white  race  could  not  continue  long  in  this  tountry  with- 
out bringing  the  colored  race  into  activity,  even  though  that  race 
bad  no  sfjecial  interest  in  the  controversy.  It  b  impossible  not  to 
see  that  tbe  bondage  of  the  African  race  is  the  remote  cimae  of  tbe 
present  strife,  and  it  is  certain  that  whenever  tbe  slave  shall  inter- 
vene in  it  he  will  be  found  on  the  side  which  he  justly  identities 
witli  the  cause  of  emancipation.  The  civil  war,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  causes  I  have  indicated,  is  now  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a 
social  —  a  servile  war.  Of  course  such  a  war  would  subvert  the 
system  of  cotton  production  existing  in  this  country.  But  it  is 
upon  that  very  system  that  the  nations  of  Europe  have  so  largely 
built  their  own  vast  structures  of  manufacturing  and  commercial 
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indastry.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  process  of  subversion  has  atready 
begun.  Not  less  than  one  hundred  of  the  slaves  in  the  insurgent 
states  every  day  cast  off  their  bondage,  and  cease  to  be  instruments 
auxiliary  to  those  systems  forever.  They  are  of  both  sexes  and  of 
all  ages.  How  long  will  the  slave  production  of  cotton  endure  this 
rapid  process  of  disorganization  ? 

If  the  western  nations  had  been  careful  to  lend  no  direct  or  indi- 
rect aid  to  the  revolution,  the  United  States,  through  the  agency  of 
merely,  political  motives,  would  have  early  restored  the  Federal 
authority  without  destroying  or  even  deeply  disturbing  the  consti- 
tution of  society,  and  slavery,  instead  of  being  brought  to  the  sharp 
trial  of  servile  war,  would  have  been  left  to  be  removed  peacefully 
and  gradually  by  the  agency  of  the  states  which  were  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  it. 

Euroj)e,  on  the  contrary,  strangely  thought  that  by  discouraging 
the  United  States  it  would  induce  them  to  consent  to  dissolution, 
and  so  save  the  slave  production  of  cotton  in  the  slave  states. 
Europe  has  thus  put  this  beneficent  government  upon  an  ordeal 
more  solemn  and  fearful  than  any  through  which  a  nation  has  ever 
passed.  lb  is  to  try,  at  the  peril  of  its  life,  whether  the  American 
Union  is  by  itself  stronger  than  the  slavery  which  encumbers  it, 
supported  by  the  countenance,  if  not  tlie  actual  protection,  of  for- 
eign nations.  We  have  accepted  the  trial  reluctantly.  We  have 
found  that  the  insurrection  daily  grows  weaker,  because  slavery 
daily  declines;  and  that  the  Union  daily  grows  stronger,  because, 
while  it  carefully  preserves  all  the  time  the  attitude  of  self-defence 
against  aggression,  the  instincts  of  self-preservation,  which  sustain 
it,  derive  new  and  immeasurable  strength  from  the  concurring  sen- 
timents of  justice  and  humanity. 

If  Europe  will  still  sympathize  with  the  revolution,  it  must  now 
look  forward  to  the  end ;  an  end  in  which  the  war  ceases  with  anarchy 
substituted  for  the  social  system  that  existed  when  the  war  began. 
What  will  then  have  become  of  the  interests  which  carried  Europe 
to  the  side  which  wj\s  at  once  the  wrong  side  and  the  losing  one  ? 

Only  a  perfect  withdrawal  of  all  favor  from  the  insurrection  can 
now  save  those  interests  in  any  degree.  The  insurrectionary  states, 
left  hopeless  of  foreign  intervention,  will  be  content  to  stop  in  their 
career  of  self-df»struction,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  moderating 
power  of  the  Federal  government.     If  the  nations  of  Europe  shall 
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refuse  to  see  tliia,  and  the  war  must  therefore  go  on  to  tlie  enncln. 
sioii  I  hiive  indicated,  tbe  responsibility  for  that  conclusion  will  not 
rest  with  the  government  of  the  United  States.  We  shiill  see,  in 
I  tbiit  case,  whether  tliose  nations,  Chnstian  nations  iia  they  ure,  will 
in  this,  the  nineteenth  century,  intervene  wiih  force  to  tnaintfiin 
African  skvery  in  America  agiiinst  ttie  will  equally  of  the  people 
and  tiie  slaves  oE  America.  I  will  not  push  the  argument  so  far  at 
I  to  inquire  what  would  be  the  probable  rtrsult  of  suuh  !in  interven- 
'  tion.  Europe  now  knows  jind  uiiderst^ndB  the  policy  which  this 
government  has  adopted  for  the  gradual  and  ultimate  relief  of  the 
nation  from  the  evil  of  slavery.  It  has  been  explicitly  set  forth  by 
the  President  and  adopted  by  Congress.  If  accepted  by  the  skve 
states,  it  will  i-estore  peace  and  effect  the  desired  result,  without  in- 
volving the  sacrifice  of  a  single  peraoiial  right  or  privilege  of  any 
section  of  the  country  or  of  any  state. 

Mr.  Sftaard  to   Mr.  Adnmi. 

May  28,  1862.  The  power  of  a  losing  faction,  under  any  c 
stances,  must  continually  grow  less ;  but  that  of  the  disunionists  is 
abating  under  the  operation  of  a  cause  peculiar  to  themselves,  which 
it  is  now  my  duty  to  bring  forward  —  I  mean  the  practice  of  Afri- 
can slavery. 

I  am  aware  that  in  regard  to  this  point  I  am  opening  a  subject 
which  was  early  interdicted   in  this  correspondence.     The  reason 
for  the  interdiction,  and  the    reason   for  a  departure  from  it,  are, 
however,  equally  obvious.     It  was  projierly  left  out  of  view,  so  Inng 
as  it  might  be  reasonably  hoped   that  by   the  practice  of  magna- 
nimity this  government  might  cover  that  weakness  of  the  insurgents 
without  encouraging   them  to  persevere  in  tbeir  treasonable  con- 
spiracy ^tinst  the  Union,     They  have  protracted  the  war  a  year, 
'   notwithstanding  this  forbearance  of  the  government ;  and  yet  they 
I   persist  in  invoking  foreign  arms  to  end  a  domestic  strife,  while  they 
have  forced  slavery  into  such  prominence  that  it  cannot  be  over- 
I  looked. 

The  region  where  the  insurrection  still  remains  flagrant  embraces 
all  or  parts  of  several  states,  with  a  white  population  of  four  and  a 
half  million,  and  a  negro  population  of  three  and  a  half  niiUinn, 
chiefly  slaves.  It  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  war  between  two  parties  of 
the  white  race,  not  only  in  the  presence  but  in  the  very  miilst  of  tha 
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enslaved  negro  race.  It  is  notorious,  we  could  not  conceal  the  fact 
if  we  would,  that  the  dispute  between  them  arose  out  of  the  ques- 
tions in  which  the  negro  race  have  a  deep  and  lasting  interest,  and 
that  their  sympathies,  wishes,  and  interests,  naturally,  necessarily, 
inevitably,  fall  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  Such  a  civil  war  between 
two  parties  of  the  white  race  in  such  a  place,  and  under  sucli  cir- 
cumstances, could  not  be  expected  to  continue  long  before  the  negro 
race  would  begin  to  manifest  some  sensibility  and  some  excitement. 
We  have  arrived  at  that  stage  already.  Everywhere  the  American 
general  receives  his  most  useful  and  reliable  information  from  the 
negro,  who  hails  his  coming  as  a  harbinger  of  freedom.  Wherever 
the  national  army  advances  into  the  insurrectionary  region,  African 
bondsmen,  escaping  from  their  insurrectionary  masters,  come  out  to 
meet  it  and  to  offer  their  service  and  labor  in  whatever  capacity  they 
may  be  desired.  So  many  of  these  bondsmen  have,  even  without 
the  invitation,  and  often  against  the  opposition  of  the  Federal  mili- 
tary and  naval  authorities,  made  their  way  from  bondage  among  the 
insurgents  to  freedom  among  the  loyalists,  that  the  government 
finds  itself  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  measures  to  provide 
them  with  domicils  at  home  or  abroad.  Not  less  than  a  hundred 
such  escape  every  day,  and  as  the  army  advances  the  number  in- 
creases. If  the  war  should  continue  indefinitely,  every  slave  will 
become,  not  only  a  freeman,  but  an  absentee.  If  the  insurgents 
should  resist  their  escape,  how  could  they  hope  to  prevent  the  civil 
war  they  have  inaugurated  from  degenerating  into  a  servile  war? 
True,  a  servile  population,  especially  one  so  long  enslaved  as  the 
Africans  in  the  insurrectionary  states,  require  time  and  trial  before 
they  can  organize  a  servile  war;  but  if  the  war  continues  indefi- 
nitely, a  servile  war  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The  problem,  then, 
is  whether  the  strife  shall  be  left  to  go  on  to  that  point.  The  gov- 
ernment, animated  by  a  just  regard  for  the  general  welfare,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  insurrectionary  states,  adopts  a  policy  designed  at 
once  to  save  the  Union  and  rescue  society  from  that  fearful  ciitas- 
trophe,  while  it  consults  the  ultimate  peaceful  relief  of  the  nation 
from  slavery.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  prove  to  any  enlightened 
statesman  that  the  labor  of  the  African  in  the  insurrectionary  re- 
gion is  at  present  indispensable,  as  a  resource  of  the  insurgents,  for 
continuing  the  war,  nor  is  it  now  necessary  to  show  that  this  same 
labor  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  industrial  system  existing  in  that 
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-region.     Thenar  is  tluia  Been  to  be  pnidtiniig  alieady  a  disorgai 
fzatiDti  of  the  industrml  system  of  the  insurrectionary  states,  and 
tending  to  a  subversion  of  even  Ibeiv  social  system.     Let  it  next  be 

'  considered  tliat  the  European  systems  ot  industry  are  largely  based 
upon  the  African  slave  labor  of  the  insurrectionary  states  employed 
in  the  production  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  and  on  the. free  labor 
of  the  other  states  employed  in  producing  cereals,  out  of  which 
combined  productions  arises  the  demand  for  European  proiluctiuns, 
materials,  and  fabrics.  The  disorganization  of  Industry,  which  is 
already  revealing  itself  in  the  insurrectionary  states,  cannot  bnt 
pair  their  ability  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  resi 
indirectly  in  greater  dbtress  in  Europe. 

On  the  other  h:md,  this  disorganiKution  operates  far  less  injm'i- 
ously  at  presi'Ut  to  the  Federal  government  and  to  the  loyai  states. 
Every  African  laborer  who  escapes  from  hia  service  is  not  only  lost 
to  the  8U|i|>ort  of  the  insurrection,  but  he  brings  an  accession  to  the 
productive  labor  of  the  loyal  states,  and  to  that  extent  increases 
their  ability  to  continue  the  contest  in  which  thi-y  are  reluctantly 
engaged.  The  failure  of  foreign  irnportiitions,  as  heretofore,  in  re- 
turn for  tlie  exportation  of  southern,  6ta]ile3,  stimulates  the  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  loyal  states.  Iminigrution  is  accelerated 
by  an  activity  in  these  states,  resulting  from  extended  manufaoture 
and  prosecution  of  the  war.  Thus  h;is  the  phenomenon  appeared, 
disappointing  bo  many  prophecies  in  Europe,  that  the  war  impover- 
ishes and  exhausts  only  the  insurrection,  and  not  the  Union.  1  shall 
not  contend  that  these  effects  would  be  perpetual.  I  know  there  is 
a  reckoning  for  every  nation  that  has  the  miyfortune  to  be  involved 
in  war.  ami  I  do  not  expect  for  the  United  States  any  exemption 
from  that  inexorable  law.  But  it  is  enough  for  my  present  pnqiose 
that  the  penalties  are  neither  more  severe  nor  more  imminent  than 
the  loyal  states  can  endure  while  bringing  this  unhappy  contest  to 
its  desired  conclusion.  I-et  us  now  suppos-  that  any  one  or  more 
European  states  should  think  it  right  or  expedient  to  intervene  by^ 
force  to  oblige  the  United  States  to  accept  a  compromise  of  their 
sovereignty.  What  other  effect  could  it  produce  than  to  render 
inevitable,  and  even  hurry  on,  thht  servile  war,  so  completely  de- 
structive of  all  European  interests  in  this  country,  which  this  gov- 
ernment so  studiously  strives  Co  avoid  ?  I  know  thiit  the  danger  o( 
any  foreign  nation  attempting  such  a  policy,  if  it  h.is 
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has  passed,  as  I  am  happy  in  knowing  that  no  foreign  government 
has  ever  threatened  such  intervention,  while  several  ipugnanimous 
governments  have  repudiated  all  unfriendly  designs.  I  have  put 
forward  that  hypothesis  only  by  way  of  preface  to  a  qut^tion  not 
less  significant,  namely,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  such  a  policy 
abroad  as  will  encoui*age  the  insurgents  with  hopes  of  an  interven- 
tion which  is  never  to  occur  ?  Is  not  that  effect  visible  in  tlie 
obstinacy  of  the  insurgents  in  their  destruction  of  the  cotton  and 
tobacco  already  cultivated  and  liable  to  be  brought  into  commerce 
by  the  return  of  peace,  and  in  their  studied  neglect  of  the  planting 
the  seed  of  their  staples,  and  turning  so  much  of  the  African  labor 
as  they  are  able  to  save  into  the  production  of  supplies  of  provisions 
and  forage,  to  enable  them  to  continue  the  war  ?  The  effect  will  be 
further  developed  as  time  goes  on  in  opening  a  way  for  that  servile 
war  which,  if  it  shall  be  permitted  to  come,  will  produce  infinite 
suffering  throughout  the  world,  and  can  only  at  last  result  in  an 
entirely  new  system  of  trade  and  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  all  foreign  nations. 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr,  Dayton* 

June  3,  1862.  —  The  capture  of  New  Orleans,  Yorktown,  Nor- 
folk, Pensacola  and  Corinth,  and  the  virtual  removal  of  the  block- 
ade at  Beaufort,  Port  Royal,  and  New  Orleans,  all  which  events 
have  either  occurred  or  become  known  at  Paris  since  your  last  re- 
ported communications  with  the  French  minister,  have  not  onjy 
fulfilled  all  the  promises  you  had  at  that  time  made,  but  they  have 
also  more  than  satisfied  the  desires  which  his  government  has, 
within  the  last  eight  months,  so  constantly  but  so  courteously 
pressed  upon  the  President's  attention,  while  they  are  sufficient  to 
dispel  the  last  doubt  of  the  preservation  of  the  American  Union* 
which  could  be  indulged  by  candid  men. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  apprehension  of  any  hostile  inter- 
vention would  be  not  less  absurd  on  our  part  than  unjust  and  un- 
generous towards  France.  So,  also,  the  attitude  of  neutrality,  so 
solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  Emperor  a  year  ago,  is  fast  resolving 
itself  into  an  abstraction,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  virtuallv,  there 
is  no  longer  a  field,  on  laud  or  water,  where  conflict  with  this  gov- 
ernment can  be  raised  by  the  rebels  in  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
power. 
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The  President,  howeTer,  is  not  less  anxious  now  tlian  1: 
that  the  posture  of  the  French  government  may  be  modifie<J.  The 
Kinperor  of  FraniM;  has  not  thouglit  it  unbecoming  to  expose  to  ob 
tha  exigencies  of  hta  own  country,  resulting  from  tbis  unhappy  con- 
test. It  ounnot  be  improper  oo  our  part  to  iillnde  to  the  suscepli- 
bilities  of  the  American  people.  Our  prL-sttge  has  been  iinpriired 
by  our  diviaions.  and  Ave  have  conseqnenity  encoantered  indilTer- 
euce,  colOuewi,  and,  as  we  think,  injustice  and  injury,  in  our  funigti 
reUtions.  When  we  remember  that  we  are  a  democnitic  [tower, 
that  for  many  years  we  were  a  leailing  ilemocratic  state,  and  tliat  the 
seoority  of  the  constitutional  republican  system  in  other  countnes 
ivhere  it  baa  been  eatabluihed  has  been  everywhere  thought  depen- 
dent on  its  suGoess  here,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  think 
tliat  whatever  wrong  it  committed  against  us.  in  the  crisis  through 
which  we  are  passing,  is  a  wrong  suiTered  by  ns  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  faumanity,  with  which  we  are  always  accustomed  to  iden- 
tify republican  institutions.  We  are,  indeed,  on  the  eve  of  domestic 
peace,  hut  we  have  a  deep  interest  in  establishing  that  pence  upon 
the  firmest  found^itions  and  rendering  it  universal.  The  empire  of 
France  rests  upon  a  democratic  basis.  The  monarch  himself  has  de- 
clared that  that  empire  Lt  peace.  We  think,  therefore,  that  he  will 
agree  with  us  in  the  desire  that  whatever  has  anywhere  occurred, 
during  onr  present  conflict,  loprodure  feelings  of  distrust  or  aliena- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  shall  be  sea- 
sonably corrected,  in  order  thiit  no  siitrh  sentiments  shall  survive. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  iutemational  intercourse  that  no  government 
can  rightfully  recognize  insurgents  against  another  as  lawfnl  bellig- 
erents, except  when  the  state  of  the  contest  is  such  as  to  ruise  the 
priibability  of  a  succe»sful  revolution.  If  a  recognition  based  on 
the  assumption  of  such  a  probability  hiis  at  any  time  been  made,  it 
oiigiit  to  be  resi-inded  when  the  probability  has  failed.  Does  any  . 
one  esfwct  that  a  sovereign  nation  can  be  organized  by  the  in- 
Burreetinnary  ntiites  of  the  south,  while  the  United  States  possess 
the  Mississippi  River,  its  tributaries,  and  its  mnutlis,  and  virtually 
possess,  also,  kII  the  navigable  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  country,  us 
well  those  of  the  const  as  those  which  are  inland,  together  wilh  Ihe 
political  I'apita!  and  all  the  centres  of  manufacturing  industry  and 
commercial  exchange?  Does  any  one  expect  that  the  insurgents, 
without  a  single  8hii>oE-war,  or  a  pkce  in  which  to  launch  one,  or 
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funds  with  which  to  build  it,  with  an  array  demoralized,  a  prostrate 
credit,  and  a  country  exhausted  of  its  wealth  and  resources,  will  be 
able  to  change  the  military  position  I  have  described  ? 

It  is  a  palpable  fact  that  the  movers  of  this  insurrection  never  en- 
tertiiined  any  expectation  of  achieving  a  revolution.  What  Ihey 
did  desire  and  hope  was  to  open  a  point  for  foreign  intervention, 
upon  which  they  have  relied  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  the  Union. 
They  were  shrewd  men,  and  therefore  could  not  have  entirely  mis- 
calculated the  conflicting  forces.  They  began  intrigues  for  inter- 
vention even  before  they  ventured  upon  rebellion,  and  they  have 
plied  those  intrigues  with  more  ivssiduity  and  energy  than  they  have 
the  work  of  revolution.  In  thesejntrigues  they  have  used  bribes 
and  threats  as  they  esteemed^the  conditions  aiid  characters  of  for- 
eign states.  Their  pretended  revolution  was,  therefore,  a  fniud 
against  mankind.  The  toleration  which  they  received  abroad,  iu 
the  beginning  of  the  strife,  may  b^  excused  upon  the  ground  of  the 
skill  with  which  they  practised  the  imposture.  But  now,  when  it 
has  bet^n  so  fully  exposed  and  exploded,  that  toleration  may  justly 
be  expected  to  be  withdrawn. 

But  our  representations  made  to  that  end  are  met  by  a  new  form 
of  argument,  biised  on  the  assumed  desperation  of  the  insurgents. 
We  are  told  that  although  everywhere  defeated,  the  people  of  the 
insurrectionary  region  will  not  submit ;  that  they  are  determined  to 
carry  on  the  war;  that  the  belligerents  will  withdraw  from  the 
reach  of  our  navy  on  the  c6asts,  and  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes  ; 
that  they  will  destroy  all  productions  and  merchandise  which  they 
cannot  remove ;  that  th(^y  will  leave  Federal  garrisons  in  their  cities 
a  prey  to  pestilence,  and  will  resort  to  inland  positions  inaccessible 
to  the  Federal  armies,  and  direct  from  such  positions  a  relentless 
guerilla  war  of  indefinite  duration. 

We  might  give  the  fullest  credence  to  these  representations  of  the 
insurgents,  and  then  we  might  say  that  a  campaign  conducted  upon 
the  principles  thus  announced  would  have  no  tendency  whatever  to 
exhaust  the  strength  or  resources  of  this  government.  Resistance  in 
such  a  case  would  cost  far  less  of  life  and  treasure  than  the  nation  is 
now  expending.      But  I  do  not  dwell  on  this  point. 

I  prefer  to  ask  on  what  ground  is  it  that  a  faction  thus  waging 
intestine  war  against  the  government  of  our  country,  equally  with- 
out cause  and  without  hope,  could  ask  to  be  regarded  by  friendly 
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wtMtKM  as  ft  Uwful  bclligtirent  ?  To  rt^tti  them  id  that  IBffl^^ 
woald  be  to  subvert  nixxims  of  the  Uir  of  nations  aoiversallj 
aeceptML  It  would  be  nothiag  kaa  than  lo  make  every  state  an 
UtsldJoas  enemy  lo  the  peace  of  every  other  state  in  the  civiliaed 
world,  with  tbd  ultimate  consequence  of  a  geoend  war  among  all 
nations.  Uut  these  menaces  are  ineSectuiil  and  hnrmleas.  They 
iMMimu  a  coodition  of  public  sentiment  in  th«  revolaiionary  states 
which  has  no  existi^nce.  Wherever  the  Union  forces  hare  advanced 
tbey  bavu  fciond  a  Bentimeot  of  loyalty  niiinift-sting  itself  just  in  the 
degree  that  coiifideiiRe  in  the  ability  of  tljt^  Fcderat  government  to 
guarantee  thu  safety  of  the  citizens  was  nston^.  Tliis  has  been 
tile  case  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  states  of  Kentucky, 

■  Maryland,  Missouri,  Virginia,  Tennesat^e,  North  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  nnd  Florida.  The  Federal  guvirnment  has  either  matn- 
*  tained  or  resumed  its  functions  in  the  \tlioIe  or  parts  of  all  the 
insurrectionary  cominiinitii's.  There  is  no  siitjugation  proposed, 
nor  is  any  ufCesiKiry.  Tlie  Federal  government  has  oitty  limited 
functions  to  perform,  and  evt-ry  community  in  which  it  exercises 
them  is,  by  the  very  terms  of  tlia  Constitution,  left  to  ejiercise  self- 
government  in  all  matters  of  municipal  concern. 

The  insurgents  do  not  witlidraw ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  driven 
from  the  coasts,  bauks.  and  EJiorcs,  Their  commands  for  the 
destruction  of  cotton  and  oilier  vHliiables  fiiil  to  be  obeyed  as  soon 
fu  their  presence  is  wiilidrawii.  No  one  fears  that  the  pestilence 
will  obey  their  summons,  and  follow  their  direction  in  the  pursuit 
of  viclims.  There  are  no  places  inaccessible  to  the  Federal  army 
iind  navy,  save  in  the  moniitainona  districts,  and  there  the  people,  if 
not  altogether  loyal,  are  at  least  divided.  The  guerilla  war  which 
they  threaten  must  therefore  be  a  social  war,  confined  to  portions  of 
the  insnrrectioiiary  states,  leaving  the  loyal  states  in  the  enjoyment 
of  profound  i>eace.  But  guerilla  soldiery,  like  all  other,  must  have 
arms,  ammimition.  and  sripplies,  and  for  these  they  must  depend 
upon  labor,  and  in  this  case,  upon  slave  labor.  Slaves  desert  their 
occupations,  and  even  cast  off  their  bondage,  just  as  rapidly  as  this 
nivil  war  approaches  them.  Ti-onpa  of  them  are  cncoimti'red  on  all 
the  highways,  aud  the  Federal  camps  everywhere  nre  crowded  wilt 
them.  Agents  of  foreign  gnvernnienta  are  awaiting  here  to  receive 
them  at  our  handft.  Either  the  insurgents  must  allow  their  slaves 
to  escape  with  impunity,  ur  must  pruviut  them  by  force.     The  at- 
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tempt  iGkt  prevention  converts  the  civil  war  at  once  into  a  servile 
war.  Thus,  instead  of  inaugurating  a  guerilla  war,  the  insurgents 
are  preparing  for  themselves  the  most  destructive  scourge  ever  ex- 
perienced among  men. 

These  facts  are  calculated  to  awaken  the  most  serious  thought. 
The  reflections  they  suggest  concern  the  highest  interests  of  nations, 
and  reach  the  noblest  springs  of  human  action.  I  forbear  from  giv- 
ing them  an  application  to  the  merely  ephemeral  interests  of  my 
own  country  or  of  France. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Dayton, 

June  20,  1862.  —  Your  despatch  of  May  26  has  been  received. 
It  directs  my  attention  to  an  article  in  the  **  Constitutionnel,"  in 
which  the  writer  declares  that  the  doubts  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  which  he  entertained  before  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  have 
not  been  removed  or  modified  by  that  striking  event.  The  journal 
is  understood  to  have  a  semi-official  character,  and  the  opinion  which 
it  thus  announces  is,  you  think,  the  same  which  is  entertained  by 
many  of  the  statesmen  of  France,  including  the  Emperor  himself. 

The  publication  thus  referred  to  has  not  passed  unobserved  in  this 
country.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  Emperor,  whose  influence  is 
so  great,  whose  principles  have  been  understood  to  be  so  liberal,  and 
whose  sagacity  is  so  generally  acknowledged,  is  sceptical  concerning 
the  prospects  and  destiny  of  our  country.  If  he  is  so,  I  am  satis^ed 
that  he  must  have  other  reasons  for  his  distrust  than  those  which  the 
writer  in  the  "  Constitntionnel"  assigns,  which  are  simply  an  imag- 
ined similarity  between  the  present  disturbance  and  the  American 
Revolution.  This  is  a  struggle  of  factious  leaders  in  the  South  to 
build  up  a  political  empire  on  the  foundation  of  human  slavery,  in 
opposition  to  the  sentiments  and  sympathies  of  all  mankind,  with- 
out any  foreign  aid  but  such  toleration  as  they  can  wring  from  for- 
eign states  by  destroying  the  materials  for  their  manufactures. 
The  American  Revolution  of  1776  was  an  organization  upon  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  humanity,  long  cultivated  in  the  schools  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  America,  and  was 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  and  beneficent  system  of  civil  govern- 
ment, ultimately  sanctioned  by  alliances  of  the  revolutionists  with 
Spain  and  France,  and  expected  to  be  acceptable  to  and  to  be 
adopted  by  all  mankind. 
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HowfrTer  the  iHCt  m^y  Lif,  we  ii»rre  have  no  d'fficalty  id  finJingan 
«xpIaoa:ioQ  of  the  ifi'i-rrdolitj  of  Earopean  statesmen.     Wh^n  oar 
doiiie»:;c  ircmblea  arose  thosif  p^fiiti«u-;aiis  fanned  their  opin:-.ns  of  the 
probable  con«:lci5:on  by  ju<i^ng  ns   by  Eiiro(jeaiu  n-x  Ameriean. 
staDdirdiw   and   onder  the   iitflrieD«:%  of   Ear^p^ran,  not   American. 
in'^er-^tA  and    a^ntiru-nts.     Krpubli«:^iiisiu   and   F^fderalbm  are,  lo 
£aro|>ean   jftate:*me:i.  if  U'A  aniutelligibie,   at   leai&t,  impracticabl»'. 
pnnci[4e4  ;  and  darable  povrer  on  tiie  Ainer:»r*ui  c>>Dtuient  is,  in  lhe:r 
e»t*r*-m,  a  mere  chimer*!.     To  them  m-»iiarcbT  seems,  if  not  the  moi«t 
beriefic-ent  system  of  gov^nim^rnt  wiiich  cou!d  bedevi5*-d.  at  least  ilie 
only  f'U^  which  con  Id  assare  the  preservation  of  national  5»"»Vr-re;gniy. 
and  guarantee  public  tmnqtiiility  and  p*^-:^.     The  trX{.erience  of 
mankind  has  not  c^^ntroTerte^i  these  opinions,  so  anfav*irable  to  our 
new  ?>v?st*-m  of  Federal  s*-lt-ijr)vernnient      True,  the  soeet-ss  of  the 
s\stem  its*-lf  for  seventy  years  has  vindicated  it,  but  theexpenment 
haii  all  the  while  s^-emed  Uj  require  a  longer  trial  in  a  much  wider 
field.     The  civil  war  schemed  to  Europeans  to  come  seasonably   to 
prove  that  triiil   iti^elf  a   failure,  while  in   the    Sp:tnish- American 
republics  the  working  of  a  similar  system  has  inspired  no  h«»pes  of 
its  ultimate  8u^-ce?*s.     Nor  is  it  to  be  foi  gotten  that  Europeans  ha\e 
not  habitually  contemplated  America  as  a  theatre  for  the  devel'-p- 
inent  of  s-K-'iety  under  new  and  specially  a*iapted  c»nsiitutions  wf 
government.     ()n  the  other  hand,  material  interests,  where  they  are 
fixed  and  strong,  afTect,  if  they  do  not  determine,  the  lights  in  which 
nations  rcfgard  f-ach   other.     For  the   last    thirty    year^   European 
nations  have  regarded   America  as  a  continent  chirpy  app»inted  to 
p^f)^\u(y^i  supplies  of  materials  and  provisions  for  their  iiianufacturers 
and  to  consume  their  productions,  and  habit  has  reconciled  us  to  that 
apparently  merely  con^mercial  relation.     The  insurrection  disturbed 
and  threatened  to  subvert  it.     It  is  not  strange  that  Eur.»pean  states- 
men tli'»utcht  that  the  United  States  oiitxht  t »   fall  into  dissolution, 
and.  itHlee'l,  assumed  that  tliev  had  fallen  into  that  con<lition,  on  the 
fir-t  oi'tranized  outbreak  of  faction.   For  a  time  we  seemed,  at  least,  to 
\h:  aKout  to  acquiesc**  in  that  calamity.     We  hesitate*!  and  examineil 
an<l  di-^puted,  ami  it  certainly   was  not  until  after  due  consideration 
that  tlie  American  people,  as  a  mass,  announced  the  conviction  that 
tlie  Union  could  be  maintained,  and  the  «letermination  to  maintain 
it  at  whatever  of  cost  and  sacrifiees  the  o  oasion  s'.ould  require.    Our 
refusal  for  a  whole  year  to  accept  the  fate  which  European  statesmen 
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considered  not  only  inevitable  but  beneficent  to  us,  as  well  as  benev- 
olent to  their  own  countries,  has  been  regarded  as  simply  contuma- 
cious. They  reluctantly  consented  to  await  a  trial  on  our  part  of  an 
attempt  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  whirh  attempt  they  felt  so 
well  fissured  would  fail.  But,  encouniged  by  our  seeming  delay, 
they  have  hardly  concealed  their  assumption  of  a  right,  and  even  a 
duty,  to  arbitrate  between  the  government  and  its  domestic  enemies, 
and  so  they  have  measured  the  period  they  could  allow  us  for  the 
important  trial,  and  even  prescribed  the  amount  of  force  which  the 
government  might  exercise  in  self-defence.  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  limits  thus  prescribed  were  adopted  with  reference  not  to  our 
needs  or  our  rights  under  the  law  of  nations,  but  to  the  supposed  in- 
terests and  wants^of  Europe.  Deference  to  these  limits  was  expected 
under  the  fear,  if  not  under  menaces,  of  intervention,  to  decide  a  dis- 
pute already  pronounced  unreasonable  on  our  part,  and  intolerably 
inconvenient  to  foreign  nations. 

It  is  freely  confessed  that  these  assumptions  have  caused  us  much 
embarrassment.  They  have  encouraged  the  enemies,  and  tended  to 
divide  and  dispirit  the  friends,  of  the  Union. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  first  that  this  government  wanted  what 
every  government  in  such  cases,  and  especially  a  Federal  republi- 
can government,  without  experience  of  war  and  with  all  its  political 
and  socnal  forces  energetieally  at  work  in  the  occupation  of  peace, 
must  need,  namely,  time  —  time  to  reflect,  to  survey,  to  prepare,  to 
organize  and  direct,  a  di'fensive  civil  war. 

Happil}'',  that  time  was  gained,  and  the  work  of  restoration  was 
begun ;  and  it  h:is  been  prosecuted  to  the  point  which  assures  a 
complete  triumph.  The  crisis  of  the  country  has  thus  been  passed. 
We  have  thought  it  our  policy  and  our  duty  to  inform  foreign  states 
at  every  stage  of  the  affair  fully,  frankly,  and  candidly,  so  that  they 
have  understood  or  might  have  understood  the  nature  and  causes  of 
the  contest,  the  purpr)ses  of  tin*  government,  and  its  manner  of  exe- 
cuting them,  and  might  be  as  well  prepared  as  ourselves  for  the 
conclusion  which  is  at  hand. 

It  is  by  no  fault  of  ours,  nor  is  it  more  our  misfortune  than  it  is 
theirs,  if  they  do  not  understand  that  the  United  States  are  no  un- 
organized or  blind  popular  mass,  surged  by  the  voice  of  demagogues, 
nor  yet  a  confederacy  of  discordant  states,  bound  by  a  flaxen  bond 
which  any  one  of  them  can  sever  at  its  caprice ;  but  that  they  con- 
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^F     statute    a   boniogeneous.   enlightened  nation,  virtuous   and   bm^^^H 
in«pirtMl  by  lofty  sentiraenta  to  achiere  a  d*«tiny  lor  itself  that  shall, 
hy  ita  influence  and  example,  l>e  betieficient  to  mankind.   This  nation 

■  us  conscious  that  it  pueseases  a  government  the  mimt  indtstructihie 
that  has  ever  been  reared  among  men,  because  its  foundations  are 
laid  in  common  political,  commercial,  and  social  necesaitles,  as  broad 
ta  its  domain,  while  the  machinery  of  that  government  is  kept  in 
vigorous  and  constant  activity,  because  the  power  whii;)i  moves  it  is 
perennially  derived  from  the  suffrages  of  a  free,  happy,  and  grateful 

■  people. 
It  is  not  our  fault,  nor  do  we  atone  suffer  in  the  misfortune,  if 
foreign  states  are  unable  to  see,  at  this  moment,  that  through  the 
pains  and  perils  of  a  civil  strife  which  we  long  strove  to  avert, 
and  which  we  hiive  not  Buffered  to  degenerate  into  a  social,  much 
less  a  servile,  war,  we  are  siicceaafully  readjusting  a  single  disturb- 
ing element  so  as  to  bring  it  back  again  into  subordination  and 
harmony  with  the  normal  and  effective  political  forces  of  the 
republic. 

It  is  the  fault  of  foreign  states  more  than  it  is  our  own  if  they  do 
not  now  see  thut  we  have  already  so  far  suppressed  the  revolution 
that  it  can  no  longer  interfere  with  their  rights  or  even  their  inter- 
/  ests,  and  so  can  give  no  stranger  any  cause,  or  even  any  pretext^  for 
interfering,  much  less  any  excuse  for  lending  moral  aid  or  sympathy 
to  an  insurrection  every  day  of  whose  contiiiuance  is  a  prolonga- 
tion of  misfortunes  which  are  felt  not  only  here  but  throughout 
world. 

Time  is  needful  for  the  eradication  of  prejudice,  and  experiment 
however  successful,  must  be  continued  until  truth  is  not  only  firmly 
established,  but  is  accepted  by  the  general  judgment  of  mankind. 
Our  responsibilities  have  ended,  we  are  therefore  content  that  for- 
eign states  shall  take  time  to  weigh  atid  accept  the  results  of  the 
militai'y,  social,  and  jtolitical  events  which  occur  here,  with  all  the 
deliberation  which  their  rL'moteness  from  the  scene  and  their  loug- 
eberished  prejudices  shall  render  necessary. 

Ill  three  fourths  of  the  teiiitoiy  over  which  our  Constitution 
has  been  extended  the  Federal  authority  has  never  been  disturtied, 
:md  liafi  been  peacefully  maintained.  Throughout  the  half  of  the 
other  fourth  it  ia  maintained  successfully  by  militiiry  juiwer,  white 
at  the  same  time  the  opposing  political  authority  which  has 
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attempted  to  be  set  up  there  is  daily  losing  ground,  vigor,  and 
vitality. 

The  American  people  must,  and  they  will,  have  some  system  of 
self-government.  The  popular  passions  which  faction,  in  an  unhappy 
moment,  succeeded  in  raising  and  directing  against  the  goverument 
of  the  Union,  are  subsiding,  and  within  a  year  from  this  time  the 
attempt  thus  made  to  overthrow  the  most  beneficent  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  the  world  has  seen,  and  the  only  one  which  is 
adapted  to  this  continent,  while  it  holds  out  hopes  of  progress  to  all 
other  nations,  will  be  remembered  only  as  a  calamity  to  be  deplored, 
and  a  crime  never  again  to  be  repeated. 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr.  Dayton, 

t7w?y  10,  1862.  —  The  increased  activity  of  European  politicians  i 
directed  towards  effecting  some  intervention  in  our  aflfairs,  which  | 
you  have  described,  has  not  passed  unobserved  here.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  because  it  produces  unprofitable  resentments  among  our 
people,  and  embarrasses  the  action  of  all  the  governments  concerned. 
The  excuses  which  it  employs  abroad  are  not  entertained  here,  be- 
cause they  are  unjust  in  principle,  and  without  ground  in  fact.  If 
we  happen  to  fail  in  one  of  several  combined  military  enterprises, 
as  every  belligerent  power  subject  to  the  chances  of  war  must  occa- 
sionally fail,  it  is  pronounced  abroad  to  be  conclusive  against  the  suc- 
cess of  the  whole  war.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  gain  victory  upon 
victory,  with  a  rapidity  and  upon  a  scale  such  as  only  the  campaigns 
of  the  first  Emperor  of  France  exhibited,  the  refusal  of  the  insur- 
gents to  render  instant  and  universal  submission  to  the  Federal 
authority  renders  these  successes  in  foreign  eyes  ineffectual  and 
valueless. 

There  can  be  no  harm  in  asking  foreign  governments  and  states- 
men, under  these  circumstances,  to  consider  our  position,  our  inter- 
ests, our  purposes,  and  our  character,  as  well  as  their  own. 

We  are  rightfully  here,  a  nation  lawfully  existing,  widely  ex- 
tended, and  firmly  established,  with  peculiarly  beneficent  institu- 
tions, upon  a  continent  separate  and  remote  from  that  occupied  by 
the  nations  whose  interference  with  us  is  so  vehemently  and  perse- 
veringly  urged.  In  maintaining  our  own  integrity,  we  are  defend- 
ing the  interests  and  the  cause  not  merely  of  popular  government, 
but  of  the  very  institution  of  civil  government  itself.     We  have  no 
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hostile  or  interested  designs  against  any  other  etute  or  natian  wbi 
ever,  siad,  on  the  contrury,  we  se«-k  peace,  harmony,  and  oummerce 
with  them  all,  and,  consequently  in  desiring  to  remain  imdisturlxHl 
by  them,  we  are  defending  the  pence  of  the  world. 

Oup  policy  in  this  emergency  is  a  prudent,  honest,  direct,  and 
generouA  one.  We  have  raised  large  nrmiea  and  a  considerable 
navy.  The  reduction  of  Vicksburg,  the  possession  of  Chattanooga 
and  the  ciipture  ut  Kiohmond,  would  close  the  civil  war  with  com- 
plete success.  All  these  tlireti  enterprises  are  going  forward.  The 
two  former  will,  we  think,  be  effected  within  the  next  ten  days. 
For  the  third  we  require  reinforcements,  which  are  being  rapidly 
and  lavishly  contributed  at  our  call.  The  three  bundled  thousand 
additional  troops  will  be  in  the  field  in  sixty  diiya,  and  within  iibout 
the  same  period  we  sliall  Imve  aBoat  its  large  an  iron-clud  Seet  as 
any  in  the  world.  The  war  is  becoming  one  of  exhaustion  to  the 
insurgents,  and  they,  not  we,  are  biisteiiing  forward  the  rise  of 
a  servile  population  in  arms  on  the  side  of  the  government.  Under 
these  circumstances,  although  we  deprecate  foreign  interference, 
we  depi-e';ate  it  hardly  less  for  the  sake  of  other  nations  than 
for  our  own,  and  we  deprecate  it  upon  considerations  of  pru- 
dence and  humanity,  not  at  all  from  motives  of  fear  or  appre- 
hension. 

Having  always  contemplated  the  possibility  of  such  interference, 
we  sliall  be  found  not  unprepared  for  it,  if  it  must  come.  We  have 
so  conducted  our  affiiii-s  as  to  di-prive  it  of  all  pretence  of  right  or  of 
provocation.  We  have  interfered  with  the  dominion  or  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  no  nntion.  Wo  have  seen  San  Domingo  iibaorhed 
by  Spain,  and  been  content  with  a  protest.  We  have  seen  Great 
Britain  slrenglhen  her  government  in  Canada,  and  we  have  ap 
proved  it.  We  have  seen  France  make  war  against  Mexico,  and 
have  not  allied  ourselves  with  that  republic.  We  have  heard  and 
redressed  every  injury  of  which  any  foreign  state  bos  complained, 
and  we  iiave  relaxed  a  blockade  in  favor  of  foreign  commerce  that 
we  might  rightfully  have  maintained  with  inflexibility.  We  have 
only  complained  because  an  attitude  of  neutntlity  encouraging  to 
rebellion  among  us,  adopted  hastily  and  unnecessarily,  has  not  been 
relinquished  when  the  progress  of  the  war  showed  that  it  was  as  io- 
jiirious  as  it  Wits  ill-advised. 

Under   these   circumstances,  if   intervention  in  any  form  shall 
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come,  it  will  find  us  in  the  right  of  the  controversy  and  in  the  / 
strong  attitude  of  self-defence.  Once  begun,  we  know  how  it  must 
proceed.  It  will  here  bring  out  reserved  and  yet  latent  forces  of  resis- 
tance that  can  never  go  to  rest  until  America  shall  be  reconquered 
and  reorganized  by  Europe,  or  shall  have  become  isolated  forever  . 
equally  from  the  industrial  and  governmental  systems  of  that  conti- 
nent. Europeiin  statesmen,  I  am  sure,  before  waging  war  against 
us  will  consider  their  rights,  interests,  and  resources,  as  well  as  our 
own.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  believe  that  European  domination  is 
to  be  rebuilt  here  upon  the  foundation  of  African  slavery. 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr,  Dayton, 

July  16,  1862.  —  The  Comte  de  Paris  and  the  Due  de  Chartres, 
after  a  year's  service  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
they  have  conducted  themselves  with  the  utmost  propriety  and  the 
highest  gallantry,  have  returned  to  Europe.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  they  carry  with  them  the  affectionate  gratitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  This,  however,  is  a  sentiment  won  by  them,  not  for 
themselves  alone,  or  even  peculiarly,  but,  tis  in  the  case  of  Lafay- 
ette and  Rochambeau,  it  is  a  sentiment  won  by  them  for  France. 

You  need  hardly  be  told  that  the  generous  course  adopted  towards 
us,  in  wh;it  seemed  a  critical  hour,  by  the  Prince  Napoleon  (Jer- 
ome), made  an  equal  impression  upon  the  country,  and  its  best 
wishes  attend  him  wherever  he  goes,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
sphere  of  his  action. 

Although  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  during  the  contest  h<is  not 
been,  in  all  respects,  what  we  have  claimed  and  wished,  you  are, 
nevertheless,  not  to  be  told  now  for  the  first  time,  that  it  has  been 
interpreted  by  us  in  the  most  favorable  light,  and  every  generous, 
and  even  any  forbearing,  word  that  he  has  spoken  to  us  personally 
or  by  Mr.  Tbouvenel,  has  awakened  the  kindest  sentiments  among 
the  American  people.  We  have  wished  so  well  to  France  and  to 
her  present  government,  that  we  have  not  suffered  ourselves  to 
attribute  to  the  one  or  the  other  any  of  the  unfriendly  or  unfeeling 
utterances  of  the  press  of  Paris  which  have  occasionally  reached  us. 
It  appeared  very  early  after  the  revolutionary  war  that  the  grati- 
tude of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  aid  they  had 
received  from  France  in  that  struggle  was  a  sentiment  too  strong  to 
allow  them  to  divide  themselves  into  parties  upon  the  question  who 
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shall  rule  in  Fmnce.  That  same  sentiment  lives  at  this  diiy. 
leave  that  question  to  Frenchmen,  and  only  de-sire  tliat,  to  whom- 
soever the  HW;iy  is  contiilud,  he  may,  by  ruling  France  wisely 
and  well,  increase  her  power  and  advance  her  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

Afr.  &ward  to  Mr.  ffei*. 

Jul)/  21,  1802.  —  Your  able  despatch  brings  into  coincident  i-e- 
view  tile  aspects  of  slavery  in  the  two  countries,  which,  althougii 
very  widely  separated,  are  the  two  principal  states  on  this  cuuti- 
nent,  and  the  only  two  which  tolerate  that  form  uf  human  bondiige. 
Thb  reviHW,  at  the  same  time,  derives  great  interest  frum  the  fiict 
that  it  is  made  tiie  basis  fur  suggesting  a  pliilantbropic  scheme  for 
effecting  ibe  relief  of  both  countries  from  the  evils  and  dangei-s 
with  which  you  assume  that  this  toleration  uf  slavery  afflicts  them. 

Although  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  Brazil  and  the 
Unitetl  States  are  very  unlike,  they  do  not  entirely  disagree.  Each 
is  found  in  what  may  be  called  a  formative  liud  not  in  a  si'ttled  and 
fixed  stage.  In  the  former  there  are  besides  the  slaves  of  African 
descent  many  who  have  been  brought  ss  captives  from  the  African 
coiist.  In  the  latter,  practically  speaking,  there  are  only  native 
slaves  of  African  derivation.  In  Brazil  the  slave  is  generally  the 
only  laborer,  and  he  is  found  in  every  province.  In  the  United 
States  sbives  arc  exceptional  from  the  general  prevailing  system  of 
free  white  tabor,  and  are  found  in  only  n  section  and  not  through- 
out the  whole  coimtry.  Under  the  circumstan<  es  thus  described, 
each  of  these  two  countries  has  accepted  the  conviction  of  the  age 
that  the  African  slave  trade  is  injurious  and  inhauian,  and  has 
abolished  it,  and  thus  has  closed  the  nriginal  foontain  of  supplies, 
leaving  the  cut-off  streams  repleiil.-shed  only  from  diminutive  native 
springs,  to  shrink,  st;ignate,  and  dry  up,  if  they  will. 

A  great  alteration  of  social  laws,  however  inevitable  and  however 
ultimately  beiieficeut,  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  immediate 
inconvinlences,  and  often  with  violent  disturbances  and  convulsions. 
Governments,  in  cases  where  tiie  error  is  a  fnndnmenlal  one,  must 
make  the  desired  reform  as  early  sis  possilde,  but  at  the  saine  time 
with  a  wise  moderation,  so  as  to  mitigate  the  immediate  evil  with- 
out losing  the  ultimate  objects  of  safety  iind  improvement.  How 
to  practise  this  moderation  is  really  the  problem  now  to  be  solved 
respectively  by  Brazil  and  the  United  States. 


3  be  solveii^^l 
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You  tell  mo  that  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade  on  the 
part  of  Brazil  has  resulted  in  producing  a  scarceness  of  labor  and, 
of  course,  an  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the  slaves ;  that  at  the 
same  time,  owing  to  a  great  increase  in  the  world's  consumption 
of  coffee,  there  is  an  exalted  demand  for  labor  to  produce  it  in 
Brazil ;  that  owing  to  these  circumstances  the  slaves  are  being 
rapidly  transferred  fri^m  the  northern  provinces,  which  produce 
little  or  no  coffee,  to  the  southern  coffee-producing  provinces ;  that 
discontent  pervades,  and  even  an  organized  conspiracy  exists  among 
the  slaves  to  prevent  the  increase  of  their  class,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  they  resort  even  to  the  fearful  practice  of  infanticide.  You 
tell  me,  also,  what  contemporaneous  infoiination  confirms,  that 
owing  to  some  cause  emigration  from  Europe  into  Brazil  is  practi- 
cally unknown,  and  you  add  that  unless  some  remedy  is  applied  to 
these  evils  the  northern  provinces  will  be  exhausted  of  laborers  and 
will  relapse  into  their  early  colonial  condition,  and  attempts  will 
then  be  made  to  revive  the  enslavement  of  the  native  Indians. 

Casting  about  you  for  a  remedy  for  these  assumed  evils  in  Brazil 
you  not  unnaturally  turn  to  survey  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
slavery  as  it  lingers  in  the  United  States,  where  slaves  increase 
rapidly  in  number  instead  of  decreasing.  You  assume  that  many 
slaves  here  are  by  some  process  or  other  speedily  to  become  free, 
and  that  owing  to  the  native  and  exotic  augmentation  of  free  white 
men  the  slaves  so  becoming  freed  men  will  be  superfluous  as  labor- 
ers. I  understand  you,  but  perhaps  erroneously,  as  also  adopting 
an  idea  which  to  some  extent  prevails  here,  that  policy  requires 
the  removal  of  such  freedmen  of  African  descent  out  of  the  coun- 
try to  some  other,  where  they  could  be  kindly  welcomed  and  fur- 
nished with  homes  and  facilities  for  self-support,  and  in  a  reasona- 
ble time  elevated  to  the  privilegt»s  of  members  of  the  political 
state.  Warned, -as  well  you  may  be,  by  this  humanitarian  aspect 
of  the  condition  of  the  two  countries,  you  think  that  you  discern 
the  finger  of  God  pointing  to  the  northern  provinces  of  Brazil 
as  the  land  of  promise,  rest,  and  restoration  of  the  slaves  now  in 
the  southern  stiites  of  this  Republic.  Thus  believing,  you  ask  from 
the  President  power  to  negotiate  a  treaty  to  effect  the  removal  of 
sach  freedmen  from  their  present  homes  and  their  colonization  upon 
most  liberal  principles  in  Brazil.  The  President  cannot,  without 
further  consideration,  accede  to  this  request,  yet  you  are  not,  there- 
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to  upfMMe  tbit  be  andeiTalaea  dtber  the  ntotina  i 
ytcJ  it  or  tb*!  gnve  conBiiJtmilioiu  bv  wbidi  too  faave  supportrd  it. 

You  alt  aware  that  the  qtic«lion  of  sUtctj  is  ihe  erperimtntmm 
ermeU  ia  Anmiean  politics.  Slavery  is  tiie  caase  of  this  cirit  war, 
and  debotea  upon  tlie  prownt  tneatnient  six)  ultimate  fnte  of  »Ut- 
erj  give  to  ita  abettors  and  to  th«  govemoKat  whtcli  ts  eug»gt^  in 
aof^iRaiiiig  it  mucli  of  tb^ir  relative  strength.  Tlieir  relative 
weaknem  reaolta  equally  frum  tbe  saute  debates. 

I  present  tbe  condition  of  tbe  debat-^  in  general  review,  not 
deeming  it  either  oecessnry  or  impifrtant  tn  d»^lnre  opinions  <«  tbe 
part  of  tbe  government  upon  any  of  the  pri^posiiions  involved.  If 
we  embrace  in  our  view  tJie  itiaurrectiouarr,  as  well  as  the  loj-al 
regions  of  the  United  States,  it  may  justly  he  »iid  thnt  even  tbe 
qaeelioD  whether  sUv^y  ia  an  enuliciible  evil  is  yet  open  aud  vehe- 
mently (liKcussed.  Id  what  manner  and  by  what  process  shivery 
Bball  be  brought  to  an  end,  whether  by  the  civil  aulboriiy  of  the 
states  which  tolerate  it  only,  or  whether  as  a  military  necessity  of 
tbe  present  civil  war  by  ihe  Feileral  aatbority;  and,  tn  either  aise, 
whether  tbe  abolition  shall  be  immediate  or  gradual,  with  compen- 
BHtion  or  without;  who  shall  pay  such  comjiensHtion,  and  the  meiis- 
iire  of  it ;  whether  the  slaves  emancipated  shall  be  removed  or  be  suf- 
ored  to  remain  in  their  native  homes ;  how  removed,  and  at  whose 
cost  J  whether  their  consent  shall  be  reqiiin-d  or  waived  ;  whelhir 
they  shall  be  removed  and  coloiiizeil;  whether  they  shall  bf'  colon- 
ized within  our  own  jurisdiction,  and  on  what  terms,  or  in  some 
region  to  be  purchiised  for  the  purpose,  and  over  which  the  Federnl 
authority  shall  be  extended  for  their  piotei-tion.  ninking  them  an 
out[>ost  and  support  of  the  Republic,  and,  possibly,  a  burden  ;  or 
whether  in  some  central  or  South  American  country,  with  the  cm- 
sent  of  their  government,  and  relinquishing  to  such  government  the 
beneRtB  and  the  charges  ot  the  culouy.  what  country  or  countri^ 
in  either  tuise,  ahall  be  |i re f erred  ?  All  theao  questions  retnnin  a 
subject  of  earnest  but  as  yi-t  very  confused  discussion.  They  are, 
at  tbe  same  time,  questions  which  are  involved  in  the  proposition 
you  make.  You  know  that,  practically,  the  executive  authority 
cannot  lead  but  must  follow  the  popular  will  on  such  great  aiul 
vital  questions  as  collected  in  our  frequently  recurring  elections) 
and  expressed  by  the  Legislature  and  the  Senate  of  the  Union, 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  the  uncertainty  of  the 
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public  mind,  which  I  have  described,  is  a  permanent  and  unchange- 
able one.  On  the  contrary,  the  national  mind  is  every  day  more 
directly  and  earnestly  fixed  upon  the  complex  problem,  and  it  ad- 
vances in  one  day  as  far  as  once  it  advanced  in  a  year.  The  solution 
of  it  in  all  its  branches  is  therefore  near  at  hand,  but  no  human 
wisdom  can  foresee  through  what  new  political  changes,  affecting 
the  subject,  the  nation  is  to  pass  before  reaching  that  solution,  and 
how  not  only  the  policy  to  be  at  any  time  adopted  with  a  view  to 
ultimate  results,  but  even  the  results  themselves,  are  to  be  affected 
by  such  changes. 

If  now  we  consider  the  subject  practically  we  shall  see  our  case 
to  be  simply  this:  The  nation  has  decided,  and  decided  forever, 
first,  that  slavery  shall  not  henceforth  be  extended  under  our  flag 
over  territories  now  free  ;  secondly,  that  the  African  slave  trade 
shall  never  be  revived  or  renewed ;  thirdly,  that  slavery  shall  be 
forever  abolished  within  the  Federal  District  of  Columbia,  where  it 
has  heretofore  been  tolerated  ;  fourthly,  that  slaves  escaping  or  cap- 
tured from  disloyal  masters  in  this  civil  war  shall  not  be  restored  to 
slavery,  but  shall  be  free;  and  fifthly,  that  slaves  so  escaping  or 
'captured  by  the  national  forces  shall  be  employed  as  laborers  by 
I  hem,  and  their  dependent  families  shall  be  temporarily  relieved  by 
military  and  naval  authorities  of  the  United  States.  Many  such 
persons  have  even  already  fallen  within  the  control  of  the  Federal 
i^overnment.  But  it  is  believed  no  more  than  the  provision  thus 
miide  by  the  government,  together  with  casual  employment  by  pri- 
vate citizens,  can  establish  tliem  in  comfortable  circumstances  use- 
ful to  the  country.  Thus  far,  therefore,  thfe  surplus  for  whom  you 
propose  to  provide  does  not  exist,  and  hence  probably  the  uncer- 
tainty of  th«  public  mind  in  regard  to  a  disposition  of  it  which  I 
have  described.  It  is  a  truism  that  most  governments  seldom,  and 
republican  governments  least  of  all,  practise  sufficient  foresight  to 
provide  prematurely  for  future  but  not  imminent  emergencies. 

We  shall  grow  wiser  every  year,  every  month,  and  every  day,  in 
regard  to  the  questions  I  have  been  considering,  because  public 
opinion  will  settle  and  guide  us  as  occasions  for  our  action  arise. 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr.  Adanu, 

August  2, 1862.  —  It  is  indeed  manifest  in  the  tone  of  the  speeches, 
as  well  as  in  the  general  tenor  of  popular  discussions,  that  neither 
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tlie  responsible  ministers,  nnr  tlie  House  of  Commons,  nor  the  b( 
tive  portion  of  tlie  people  of  Gieut  Britiiia  sympathize  with  this 
goveininent,  and  hope,  or  even  wish  for  its  success  in  suppreesing 
the  i  Its  ur  recti  on  ;  and  that,  on  the  oontmr;,  the  whole  British  niv- 
tion.  speiiking  pnictically,  desire  imd  expect  the  diBmomberraent  of 
the  RepubJic.  1  cannot  deny  that  these  sentiments  must  insensibly 
influence  the  administration,  and  give  ita  policy  a  hostile  direction. 
But  these  sentiments  are,  !ift*^r  all,  in  a  great  meaaui'e  specnlationa^ 
and  they  m;iy  very  well  exist,  and  yet  the  government,  and  certaili? 
ly  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  miiy  be  entirely  unprepared  by  any 
responsible  action  to  attempt  to  precipitatp  a  change  here  whose 
consequences  may  be  momentoiis,  even  to  themselves.  I  well  recol- 
lect that  with  what  seemed  to  us  tar  better  motives.  Great  Britain 
recently  wished  and  expected  the  separation  of  Hungary  and  of 
Venice  from  Austria ;  and  yet  the  government  passively  looked  on, 
and  saw  the  revolutions  designed  to  eFTect  those  ends  languish  and 
perish.  It  is  a  proverb  that  the  earth  is  fnll  of  good  but  unexe- 
cuted inlentiona.  Happily  for  human  soeii-ty,  the  proportion  of 
evil  inU-ntiona  unfulfilled  is  equally  great.  Indeed,  we  can  huidly 
be  surprised  at  the  dispositiim  and  the  tendnneies  upon  which  I  >im 
dwelling,  unless  we  shall  persist,  aft«r  so  mncli  opposing  evidence, 
in  our  early  error  of  conceding  to  Grent  Britain  a  degree  of  mag- 
nanimity which  she  herself  does  not  even  affect  to  claim,  and  which, 
perhaps,  has  never  yet  been  exhibited  by  any  nation.  We  cannot 
forget  that  we  are  a  younger  branch  of  the  British  family ;  that 
we  have  not  been  pspeeially  reverential  of  the  senior  branch,  iind 
have  even  been  ambitious  to  surpass  it  lu  wealth,  power,  and  influ- 
ence among  the  nations.  To  these  facts  it  is  to  be  added  that,  in 
the  very  heat  of  competition,  we  have  broken,  have  abandoned  the 
course,  and  have  divided  ourselves  into  Buicidiil  faclions.  The  suc- 
cess of  Ihe  insurgents  would  make  it  sure  that  the  race  could  nevir 
be  resumed,  while  the  triumph  of  the  g-ivcrnraeui-  would  probably 
reanimate  the  national  ambition  once  more,  Ai  t!iis  moment  we 
have  encountered  an  unexpected  reverse,  which  encourages  our 
eager  enemies,  wherever  tliey  may  be.  to  hojit-  for  our  signal  and 
complete  overthrow, '  Did  ever  any  nation,  at  once  so  presumptu-' 
0U8,  yet  80  unwise,  and  so  apparently  unfortunate,  secure  the  Hbso- 
lute  forbearance  of  a  rival  it  had  boldly  challenged?     Certainly 
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not,  and  therefore  I  reckon  not  upon  any  sentimental  forbearance' 
of  the  British  government.  The  American  people  understiind,  as 
well  as  their  government  does,  that  none  is  to  be  expected  or  even 
desired.  Still  the  disfavor  of  Great  Britain  is  inherently  illiberal ; 
and  happily  the-tnn^arrantable  and  too  unreserved  exhibition  of  it 
naturally  rouses  the  Anaerican  people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger, 
and  fends  to  recall  them  from  unworthy  domestic  strife  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  regaining  the  national  prestige  they  have  so  unwisely  lost. 
Allowing  now  British  prejudice  and  passion  their  full  effect,  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  must,  nevertlieless,  be  expected  to  act 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  safety,  honor,  and  welfare  of  the  British 
empire.  Great  Britain  is  at  peace  with  the  whole  United  States, 
and  practically  with  the  whole  world.  Manufactures  and  commerce 
do,  indeed,  suffer  derangement  and  abatement  in  consequence  of  our 
civil  war.  This  war,  however,  like  every  other,  must  come  to  an 
end  in  some  way,  and  at  some  not  distant  time,  if  she  continue  to 
stand  aloof ;  and  when  that  end  shall  have  come,  whatever  its  na- 
ture may  be,  she  will  enjoy,  at  least,  all  the  benefits  that  she  could 
in  any  event  obtain  by  intervention  to  compel  a  peace.  Is  it  prob^ 
blc  that  her  intervention  would  mitigate  the  war»  or  alleviate  the 
embarrassment  she  is  suffering  from  it?  The  question  seems  to 
involve  a  preliminary  one,  namely  :  What  is  to  be  the  character  of 
lur  intervention?  Is  it  to  be  merely  a  moral  one,  or  an  act  of 
reCDgnition,  with  a  declaration  of  neutrality,  but  not  respecting  our 
blockade,  and  not  refraining  and  restraining  her  subjects  from  vio- 
lating it?  Shall  we  not,  in  that  case,  be  justified  in  withdrawing 
the  relaxation  of  the  bh>ckade  we  have  already  made,  and  in  clos- 
ing the  ports  we  have  opened  to  her  commerce  ?  If  we  should  do 
this,  would  her  recognition  of  the  insurgents  shorten  the  war,  or 
would  it  alleviate  the  embarrassment  she  suffers  from  it?  But  it 
may  be  answered  that  she  would  not  consent  to  surrender  these  con- 
cessions, and  would  resort  to  force  to  save  them.  Then  Great  Brit- 
ain  would  violate  belligerent  rights  allowed  us  by  the  law  of 
nations,  and  would  become  an  ally  of  our  domestic  enemies  ;  and 
then  she  would  he  at  war  with  ns  while,  at  least,  some  other  com- 
mercial state  would  be  maintaining  towards  us  relations  of  neutrality 
and  peace.  Would  Great  Britain  profit  by  a  war  with  us  ?  Cer- 
tainly neither  nation  could  profit  by  the  war  while  it  shoiild  be  in 
actual  operation.     But  it  is  said  she  might  divide  and  conquer  no. 
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What  would  she  gain  by  tbat  ?  Would  the  whole  or  any  part  of  $ 
United  States  accept  her  sovereignty  and  aubinit  to  her  atitliuriiy 
The  Uuited  Slates,  under  their  present  org:inization  and  ConstiKi 
ti^m,  must  always  be  a  peaceful  nation,  pnictically  friendly  to  (ireat 
-  liritiiin,  aa  well  as  to  all  forei<^  states,  and  so  tliey  must  nlw^ivs  be 
conservative  of  the  peace  of  niitiuna.  Let  this  organization  De 
6lriick  down  by  any  foreign  combinatiuns,  whut  guarantee  could 
Cheat  Britain  then  have  of  inQueuce  or  favur.  or  even  comnierriid 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  country?  Even  if  this  naliun, 
after  having  lost  its  liberties  and  its  indepLodi'noe,  should  remain 
practically  piissive,  who  ia  to  restrain  the  auibitiona  of  European 
atHtes  for  iuliuence  iind  dominion  on  this  side  of  the  Athintiu;  and 
huw  long,  under  the  agitation  of  such  ambitiuna,  could  Europe  ex- 
pect to  remain  in  peace  with  itself  ?  But  what  wnrrant  have  the 
British  government  for  expecting  to  conquer  the  United  States,  and 
to  subjugate  and  desulute  them,  or  to  dictate  to  them  terms  of 
peace.  A  war  nrged  iigiiinst  us  by  Great  Britain  could  not  fall  to 
reunite  our  people.  Every  sacrifice  that  their  independence  could 
require  would  be  cheerfully  and  instantly  made,  and  every  force 
and  every  resonrce  which  hiis  hitherto  been  held  in  reserve  in  a 
civil  war,  because  the  necessity  for  immediately  using  it  has  not 
been  felt,  would  be  hrungiit  into  requisition.  I  shall  not  vrillingiy 
believe  that  Great-  Britain  deliberately  desires  such  a  wxr,  as  1  iim 
sure  that  every  honurable  and  generous  eSort  will  be  made  by  the 
United  States  to  avoid  it, 

In  the  secimd  plnce,  I  observe  that  apprehensions  of  a  change  of 
attitude  by  Great  Briliiin  »re  built  in  some  degree  upon  the  sup- 
poRed  probability  that  very  aerii>us  reverses  to  the  national  cause 
may  occur.  None  such,  however,  have  yet  occurred.  We  cannot 
and  do  not  pretend  to  reckon  upon  the  chanres  of  a  single  battle  or 
a  single  campaign.  Such  chances  are,  perhaps,  happily  beyond 
human  control  and  even  human  foresight.  But  the  general  eounse 
of  the  war  and  its  ultimate  results  are  subjects  of  calculation,  on  a 
survey  of  forces  and  circumstances  with  the  aid  of  experience.  We 
cheerfully  leave  the  study  of  the  probabilities  of  this  war,  in  this 
way,  to  all  statesmen  and  governments  whom  it  may  concern,  de- 
claring for  ourselves  that  widle  we  apprehend  m  immediate  danger 
to  the  present  military  condition,  the  most  serious  reverses  whieh 
can  happen  will  not  prudiiue  one  moment's  hesitation  on  t 
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of  the  government  or  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  Union,  or  sensibly  shake  their  confidence 
it)  a  triumphant  conclusion  of  the  war. 

I  shall  not  here  add  to  the  explanation  which  I  have  made  on 
other  occjisions  of  our  means  and  resources  for  meeting  a  final  trial 
of  the  national  strength  and  the  national  virtue.  Rather  than  do 
this,  I  willingly  turn  away  from  the  spectacle  of  servile  war  and 
war  abroad  —  of  militarj^  devastiition  on  land,  and  of  a  carnival  of 
public  and  private  cupidity  on  the  seas,  which  has  been  presented 
tome  —  to  set  down  with  calmness  some  reflections  calculated  to 
avert  an  issue  so  unnecessary  and  so  fatal,  which  you  may  possibly 
find  suitable  occasion  for  suggesting  to  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain. 
For  what  was  this  great  continent  brought  up,  as  it  were,  from  the 
depths  of  what  before  had  been  known  as  "  the  dark  and  stormy 
ocean  ? ''  Did  the  European  states  which'  found  and  occupied  it, 
almost  without  effort,  then  understand  its  real  destiny  and  pur- 
poses ?  Have  they  ever  yet  fully  understood  and  accepted  them  ? 
Has  anything  but  disappointment  upon  disappointment,  and  disas- 
ter upon  disaster,  resulted  from  their  misapprehensions?  After 
near  four  hundred  years  of  such  disappointments  and  disasters  is 
the  way  of  Providence  in  regard  to  America  still  so  mysterious  that 
it  cannot  be  understood  and  confessed  ?  Columbus,  it  wjvs  said,  had 
given  a  new  world  to  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon.  What 
has  become  of  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  in  America?  Richelieu 
occupied  and  fortified  a  large  portion  of  the  continent,  extending 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Straits  of  Belleisle.  Does  France 
yet  retain  that  important  appendage  to  the  crown  of  her  sovereign  ? 
Great  Britain  acquired  a  dominion  here  surpassing,  by  a  hundred- 
fold in  length  and  breadth,  the  native  realm.  Has  not  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  been  already  formally  resigned  ?  To  whom  have  these 
VMSt  dominions,  with  those  founded  by  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  Swedes,  been  resigned  but  to  American  nations,  the  growth 
•  •f  European  colonists,  and  exiles  who  have  come  hither  bringing 
v.ith  them  the  arts,  the  civilization,  and  the  virtues  of  Europe? 
II  IS  not  the  change  been  beneficial  to  society  on  this  continent? 
Hris.it  not  been  more  beneficial  even  to  Europe  itself  than  contin- 
ued European  domination,  if  it  had  been  possible,  could  have  been? 
The  American  nations  which  have  grown  up  here  are  free  and  self- 
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governing.  They  have  made  themselves  so  from  inherent  vigof 
and  in  obeilieiico  to  an  absolute  necessity,  la  it  posBible  for 
European  stutes  to  plunge  them  ngaiii  into  a  ooloniii)  stiite  and  hold 
them'there?     Would  it  be  desirable  for  them  and  for  Etimpe,  if  it 

.  were  possible  ?  The  bnlance  of  power  among  the  nntions  i)f  Europe 
is  maintiiined  not  without  numerous  strong  aiinies  and  frequent 
confiicts,  while  the  sphere  of  political 'ambition  there  is  bounded  by 
tliH  ocean  which  surrounds  thiit  continent.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
inaintaia  it  at  all  if  this  Tnst  continent,  with  all  its  populations, 
their  resources,  and  their  forces,  should  once  again  be  brought 
within  thiit  Rpliere?  If  we,  who  rightfully  dwell  on  this  continent, 
with  idl  the  inducements  to  peace,  harmony,  and  good  order  which 
BO  fortunate  a  position  creates,  cannot  remain  at  pence  among  our- 
selves, even  when  fi-ee  from  foreign  interfeivnce,  does  Europe  ex- 
pect that  we  will  be  reduced  and  kept  in  the  harmony  which  her 
interests  requii-e  wlifu  the  jealousies  and  ambitions  of  all  Europe 
are  engrafted  npon  the  sttick  of  our  native  dissensions?  Again: 
Spain  undertook  to  plant  and   establish  here  a  system  of  Indian 

■  slavery,  with  what  success  I  need  not  answer.  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  Great  Britain,  with  more  labor,  wealth,  and  consummate  skill, 
undertook  to  establish  African  slavery.  It  has  perished  from  the 
-whole  continent  except  Brazil  and  the  United  States.  Now,  when 
the, social  system  of  the  United  States  is  convnlsed  with  the  ngony 

'  of  slavery  here,  is  it  desirable  that  slavcrj'  should  be  revived  and 
peiipetuated,  and  the  Republic  perish  for  refusing  it  unbounded  ex- 
pansion and  duration  ?  Is  it  wise  for  Europe  to  attempt  to  reacne 
slavery?  Is  it  possible,  if  the  attempt  shall  be  made?  On  the 
contrary  of  all  these  suppositions,  is  it  not  manifest  that  these 
American  nations  were  called  into  existence  to  be  the  home  of  free- 
men ;  that  the  states  of  Europe  liave  been  trusted  by  Providence 
with  their  tutelage,  but  that  tutelage  and  all  its  responsibilities 
and  powers  are  necessarily  withdrawn  to  the  relief  and  benefit  of 
the  parties  and  of  mankind  when  t,heBe  parties  become  able  to 
choose  their  own  system  of  govemnn-nt  and  to  make  and  udminister 
their  own  laws?  If  they  err  in  this  choice,  or  in  the  conduct  of 
their  aiTairs,  it  will  be  f.iund  wise  to  leave  them,  like  ;ill  other 
>Cate9,  the  privilege  and  responsibility  of  detecting  atid  coiTect- 
ing   the   error   by    which   they   are,  of   course,  the  principal  eat  | 
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Mr,  Seward  to  Mr,  Cameron, 

0 

Atiffust  18,  1862.  —  The  information  you  have  given  us  concern- 
ing the  antagonism  to  our  cause  and  our  institutions  which  you  have 
discerned  in  Europe  is  confirmed  by  despatches  and  reports  from 
nearly  all  our  representatives  abroad.  We  therefore  accept  it  as  a 
fact  belonging  to  our  case.  But  I  trust  that  you  as  well  as  all  our 
representatives  abroad,  are  fully  prepared,  without  special  instruc- 
tions, to  meet  and  oppose  it  as  circumstances  require.  So  far  as 
the  hostility  you  have  described  results  from  a  dislike  of  our  re- 
publican institutions,  I  need  only  say  that  those  institutions  have 
been  adopted  by  our  choice  for  ourselves,  not  for  any  other  nation 
or  people.  They  are  forced  or  thrust  on  no  other  people.  If  they 
are  not  perfectly  adapted  to  the  condition  of  society  which  exists 
here,  they  will  perish  without  foreign  intervention  ;  if  they  are  so 
adapted,  they  will  not  fall  before  any  combination  that  may  array 
itself  against  them.  So  far  as  that  hostility  grows  out  of  commercial 
and  maritime  losses  which  European  nations  suffer  in  consequence 
of  Ihe  war,  I  trust  that  you  find  no  difficulty  in  shomng  them,  first, 
that  the  civil  war  has  resulted  from  no  act,  choice,  or  policy  of  the 
government,  but  from  an  unnecessary,  unprincipled,  and  wanton 
rebellion ;  that  to  resist  and  suppress  that  insurrection  is  a  neces- 
sity for  the  government,  while  that  resistance  becomes  a  duty  in  the 
interest  of  government  everywhere,  and  even  in  the  interest  of  soci- 
ety itself.  If  the  causes  of  the  war,  or  the  probable  results  of  it, 
are  debated,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  defending 
the  rights  of  man  against  the  aggravation  and  perpetuation  of 
human  slavery.  To  all  complaints  against  this  as  a  protracted  war, 
you  can  answer,  first,  that  it  is  those  European  nations  which 
make  the  complaint  which  have  protracted  the  war  by  conceding 
belligerent  rights  to  the  insurgents,  and  by  exhibitions  of  sympatliy 
with  "them,  encouraging -tliem_ta  expect  recognition,  aid  or  sym- 
pathy ;  and,  secondly,  that  Europe  can  have  the  war  end  just  so 
soon  as  the  ruling  classes  on  that  continent  shall  be  content  to  en- 
dure the  existence  of  tlie  United  States  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  one 
united,  sovereign,  inoffensive  people. 

We  certainly  have  all  the  desire  to  avoid  controversies  or  contests 
with  foreign  powers  which  a  constitutional  predisposition  towards 
peace,  and  a  generous  spirit  of  beneficent  enterprise  inspire,  to  say 
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nothing  of  the  anxiety  which,  in  view  of  our  disturbed  coailiti 
alarms  of  foreign  intervention  muet  necessarily  awaken.  Under  the 
iDBuence  of  theae  and  other  motives,  with  whiuh  yo\i  are  ao  well 
acquaiatw]  that  I  need  not  speciiilly  refer  to  them,  we  are  doing  all 
that  liea  in  our  power  t>  pruseeutd  the  war  with  the  vigor  yon  ao 
r^agivciously  recoinin<>nd,  and  to  win  the  victuries  you  Justly  deem  so 
important  for  foielgn  elleet.  I  trust  that  under  the  energetic 
iiilminislratton  of  our  new  commanding  general'  these  -results  will 
be  attitined.  But  after  :ill  1  cannot  fi>rget,  in  a  crim  like  this,  that 
there  is  a  power  liigheq  than  any  tium.tn  government  that  regulates 
the  course  of  alTaii's  as  well  in  war  aa  in  peace,  and  that  gives  and 
withholds  victuries  at  His  pleasure,  wliile  He  tries  the  virtue  of  na- 
tions, [  should  not  d<!spair,  therefore,  if  our  present  expectations, 
which  seem  to  me  so  relhible,  should  be  disappointed.  If,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  disappointment,  we  are  destined,  as  you  seem  to 
icuagine,  to  a  contest  with  foreign  powers,  I  trust  thiit  even  in  that 
extreme  case  we  sh^dl  be  found  not  altogetlier  unprepared  for  the 
issue.  When  that  issue  cornea  to  trial  the  mere  politicians  will  sink 
in  I^urope,  and  the  people  will  arise.  Politicians  see  only  interests 
and  ambition  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs.  On  the  contrary, 
every  people  always  seek  to  know  and  to  do  jnst  what  is  right. 
There  ia,  as  it  seems  to  us,  nothing  new  in  the  antagonism  of  Euro- 
pean sentiment  which  you  describe.  The  woild  sees  the  same  feel- 
ing reveal  itself  anew  whenever  a  nation  or  people  blessed  above 
otiier  nations  divides  and  delivers  itself  over  to  civil  strife.  Prob- 
ably it  is  a  divine  and  therefore  a  wise  appointment,  ^t  foreigU-  _ 
nations  may  l>e  reminded  that  there  sel Aim  is  a  national  division 
which  foreign  intervention  fails  to  Ileal,  Hnd  a  nation  ome  healed  by 
that  severe  remedy  is  stronger  than  ever  before.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  ©very  national  impulse  or  any  mere  national  prejudice,  however 
strong,  that  wise  governments  will  accept  aa  a  sufficient  justifi- 
cation for  war.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  European  state  will 
cross  the  ocean  to  make  war  with  us  without  examining  the 
grounds  of  offence,  calculating  the  results,  and  counting  the  cost. 
Whenever  any  government  does  this,  it  will  find  powerful  im- 
pulses affecting  it  in  favor  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  United 
titates. 
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Mr.  Seward  to  Mr,  Adams. 

September  22,  1862.  —  Yon  will  receive  by  the  post  which  con- 
veys this  despatch  evidences  tliat  the  aggressive  movement  of  the 
insurgents  Hgainst  the  loyal  states  is  arrested,  and  that  the  renewed 
and  reinvigorated  forces  of  the  Union  are  Hgain  prepared  for  a  new 
and  comprehensive  campaign.  If  you  consult  the  public  journals 
you  will  easily  learn  that  the  financial  strength  of  tlie  insurrection 
is  rapidly  declining,  and  that  its  ability  to  bring  soldiers  into  the 
field  has  been  already  taxed  to  its  utmost.  You  will  perceive,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  country  is  sound,  and 
that  the  response  to  the  calls  for  new  levies  is  being  made  promptly, 
without  drawing  seriously  upon  the  physical  strength  of  the 
people. 

I  have  heretofore  indicated  to  our  representatives  abroad  the 
approach  of  a  change  in  the  organization  of  society  in  the  insurrec- 
tionary states.  That  change  continues  to  reveal  itself  more  dis- 
tinctly every  day.  In  the  judgment  of  the  President  the  time  has 
come  for  setting  forth  the  great  fact  distinctly  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  people  in  those  states,  and  for  giving  them  to 
understand  that  if  they  will  persist  in  forcing  upon  the  country  a 
choice  between  the  dissolution  of  this  necessary  and  beneficent  gov- 
ernment or  a  relinquishment  of  the  protection  of  slavery,  it  is  the 
Union,  and  not  slavery,  that  must  be  maintained  and  preserved. 
With  this  view  the  President  has  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he 
gives  notice  that  slavery  will  be  no  longer  recognized  in  any  state 
which  shall  be  found  in  armed  rebellion  on  the  first  of  January 
next.  While  good  and  wise  men  of  all  nations  will  confess  that  this 
is  just  and  proper  as  a  military  proceeding  for  the  relief  of  the 
country  from  a  desolating  and  exhausting  civil  war,  they  will  at  the 
same  time  acknowledge  the  moderation  and  magnanimity  with  which 
the  government  proceeds  in  a  transaction  of  such  great  solemnity 
and  importance. 

Bt/  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriea. 

A   PROCLAMATION. 

I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  thereof,  do  hereby 
proclaim  and  declare  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be 
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proaecuteil  for  the  object  of  practically  restoring  the  constitntionn 
relation  between  the  United  Stittes  and  each  of  the  states  and  the 
people  thereof,  in  wliich  states  tljat  relation  is  or  may  be  suspected 
or  disturbed. 

That  it  is  my  purpose,  ppon  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  to 
again  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  practical  meiisure  tendering 
pecuniary  aid  to  the  free  acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  slave  states, 
eo  called,  the  people  whereof  may  not  then  be  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States,  and  which  states  may  then  have  voluntarily 
adopted,  or  theresifter  may  volunlarily  adopt,  immediate  or  gradual 
abolishment  of  slavery  within  their  i-espective  limits;  and  that  tlie 
eEfort  to  colonize  persons  of  African  descent  with  their  consent  upon 
this  continent  or  elsewhere,  with  the  previously  obtained  consent  of 
the  governments  existing  there,  will  be  continued. 

That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hunditd  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  aa  slaves 
within  any  state  or  designated  part  of  a  slate,  the  people  whereof 
shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then, 
thenceforward,  and  forever  free ;  and  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  there- 
of, will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and 
will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any 
efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by 
proclamation,  designate  the  states  and  parts  of  states,  if  any,  in 
whidi  the  people  thei-eof,  respectively,  shall  then  be  in  rebellion 
gainst  the  United  States  ;  and  the  fact  that  any  state,  or  the  pwple 
thereof,  shiiU  on  that  day  be,  in  good  faith,  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections 
wherein  a  majority  of- the  qualified  voters  of  such  state  shall  have 
participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervuiliug  testimony, 
be  deeniL-d  conclusive  evidence  that  such  state,  and  the  people  there- 
of, are  not  then  in  rebelliun  iigainst  the  United  States. 

That  atloution  is  hereby  called  to  an  act  of  Congress  entitled 
«  An  act  to  make  an  s<lditional  article  of  war,"  approved  March  13, 
1862.  and  which  act  is  in  the  words  and  figure  following: 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ffause  of  Jtejiresentativea  of  the 
United  Stales  of  Amt^rica  in  Cungreno  aB»evible\1,  That  hereafter  tha 
following  shall  be  promulgated  as  an   additional  ailicle  of  V 
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the  government  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be 
obeyed  and  observed  as  such  :  — 

"  Article  — .  All  oflBcers  or  persons  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States  are  prohibited  from  employing  any  of 
the  forces  under  their  respective  commands  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
turning fugitives  from  service  or  labor  who  may  have  escaped  from 
any  persons  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  is  claimed  to  be  due,  and 
any  officer  who  shall  be  found  guilty  by  a  court-martial  of  violating 
this  article  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  service. 

**  Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  this  act  shall  take  effect 
from  and  after  its  passage." 

Also  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  an  act  entitled  '*  An  act  to 
suppress  insurrection,  to  punish  treason  and  rebellion,  to  seize  and 
confiscate  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July 
17,  1862,  and  which  sections  are  in  the  words  and  figures  fol- 
lowing :  — 

"  Sec.  9.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  all  slaves  of  persons 
who  shall  hereafter  be  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  in  any  way  give  aid  or  comfort 
thereto,  escifping  from  such  persons  and  taking  refuge  within  the 
lines  of  the  army  ;  and  all  slaves  captured  from  such  persons  or 
deserted  by  them,  and  coming  under  the  control  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  ;  and  all  slaves  of  such  persons  found  on  [or] 
being  within  any  place  occupied  by  rebel  forces  and  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  captives  of 
war,  and  shall  be  forever  free  of  their  servitude,  and  not  again  held 
as  slaves. 

*'Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  no  slave  escaping  into 
any  state,  territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  any  other 
state,  shall  be  delivered  up,  or  in  any  way  impeded  or  hindered  of 
his  liberty,  except  for  crime,  or  some  offence  against  the  laws,  un- 
less the  person  claiming  said  fugitive  shall  first  make  oath  that  the 
person  to  whom  the  labor  or  service  of  such  fugitive  is  alleged  to  be 
due  is  his  lawful  owner,  and  has  not  borne  arms  against  the  United 
States  in  the  present  rebellion,  nor  in  any  way  given  aid  and  com- 
fort thereto;  and  no  person  engaged  in  the  military  or  naval  service 
of  the  United  States  shall,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  assume  to 
decide  on  the  validity  of  the  claim  of  any  person  to  the  service  or 
labor  of  any  other  person,  or  surrender  up  any  such  person  to  the 
claimant,  on  pain  of  being  dismissed  from  the  service." 
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And  1  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  and  order  all  persona  engiiged  in  tlio 
military  and  navjil  service  of  the  United  States  tn  observe,  obey, 
and  enforce,  within  tlietr  respectiru  spheres  of  service,  the  act  and 
sections  above  recited. 

And  the  Executive  will  in  due  time  recommend  that  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  slmtl  have  remained  loyal  thereto  through- 
out the  rebellion  shall  (upon  the  restoration  of  the  constitutional 
relation  between  tlie  United  States  and  their  respective  states  and 
people,  if  that  relation  shall  have  been  suspended  or  disturbed)  be 
compensated  for  all  loasea  by  acta  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
loss  of  slaves. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed.  Done  at 
[Ij.  9.]  the  city  of  Washingtnn  this  twenty-second  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thouttand  eight  hundred  and  six- 
ty-two, and  of  the  ludepeudence  of  the  United  States  the 
eighty -seventh. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
By  the  President : 

Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secreiari/  of  State. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Fogg, 

A^ust  14,  1862.  —  I  have  received  the  Count  de  Gasparin's 
volume,  and  I  have  made  an  especial  acknowledgment  to  the  dis- 
tinguished author   of  our  national  obligations  for  the  tiaiely  and 
noble  service  he  has  rendered  to  our  cause. 

Ambition  is,  I  believe,  a  universal  passion.  Few.  however,  have 
the  wisdom  to  direct  it.  When  this  storm  of  passion  which  has 
lashed  the  cuatomarily  peaceful  elements  here  into  such  wild  com- 
motion, perplexing  and  confounding  the  statesmen  and  philanthro- 
piats  of  other  nations,  shall  have  passed  away,  and  the  United 
States  shall  reappear  among  the  nations  more  free,  more  united, 
more  prosperous  and  happy  than  ever  l>efore,  who  is  there  in  Europe 
that  wilt  not  wish  that,  like  the  Count  de  Gasparin,  he  had  had  the 
generous  sagacity  to  be  their  friend  and  lidvocate?  If,  indeed,  a 
.different  result  were  possible,  and  if  this  great  nation  could  sud- 
denly desist  and  fall  off  from  its  beneficent  career,  what  prouder  dis- 
tinction could  human  genius  desire  than  the  acknowledgment  which 
the  Count  de  Gasparin  must,  in  that  case,  receive,  that  he,  bound 
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the  coaniry  by  no  ties  but  those  of  a  common  humanity,  had 
labored  to  prevent  the  great  calamity  which  the  world  would  surely 
then  so  soon  perceive,  and  so  universally  deplore. 

Doubtless  you  are  right  in  supposing  that  it  is  diflBcult  for  the 
truth  in  relation  to  the  social  condition  of  this  country  to  make  its 
way  to  the  people  of  Europe  against  the  statements  of  an  interested 
or  prejudiced  press.  But  the  great  facts  of  millions  of  acres  of  unoc- 
cupied and  fertile  lands  awaiting  cultivators,  and  increasing  demands 
for  bread  for  our  own  growing  aimies,  manufacturing  towns,  and 
mining  districts,  while  there  is  a  diversion  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  industrial  population  into  the  occupations  of  war,  must 
in  the  end  overcome  all  misrepresentations  and  reach  classes  in 
Europe  who  are  suffering  for  want  of  employment.  It  is  not  prac- 
tically true  that-there  is  a  deficiency  of  soldiers  in  the  country.  All 
the  early  requisitions  were  promptly  filled.  Four  hundred  thousand 
have  volunteered  within  two  months  under  the  two  last  calls  for^n 
aggregate  of  six  hundred  thousand,  and  one  month  more  will  bring 
in  the  remainder  almost  without  a  doubt.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  emigrate  can  choose  peaceful  labor  or  military  service  when 
they  arrive,  as  the  armies  are  always  ready  for  recruits  to  fill  vacan- 
cies. I  trust,  therefore,  that  immigration  will  prove  more  rapid 
than  you  have  apprehended. 

The  subject  of  favoring  military  immigration  by  offering  special 
ituhicements  in  Europe  has  been  often  submitted  to  the  War  De- 
partment, but  it  has  not  yet  thought  it  necessary  or  expedient  to 
adopt  any  means  of  that  kind. 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams, 

August  18,  1862.  —  While  the  nation  is  convulsed  with  a  pivil 
strife  of  unexampled  proportions,  it  would  be  presumptuous,  peril- 
ous, and  criminal  to  court  or  provoke  foreign  wars.  Reviewing  the 
whole  course  of  the  existing  administration,  I  may  safely  claim  that 
it  shows  that,  even  if  the  government  had  been  left  at  liberty  to 
coiKiuct  its  foreign  relations,  altogether  irrespectively  of  the  civil 
war,  it  would  yet  have,  chosen  and  maintained  a  policy  of  peace, 
harmony,  and  friendship  towards  all  nations.  It  is  certainly  our  es- 
pecial care,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  do  no  injustice,  to  give 
no,  offence,  and  to  offer  and  receive  explanations  in  a  liberal  spirit 
whenever  they  are  possible,  and  thus  to  make  sure  that  if,  at  any 
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time,  either  UccldentLiIly  or  tbrougb  llie  intriguo9  of  the  insn: 
wo  sIkiII   incur    the    misfortune    of    cullisJon    with    foreign 
our  poaition  will  then  be   one   of   pure   and   repruachless  self- 
fence, 

The  nation  has  h  right,  and  it  is  its  daty,  to  live.  Those  who 
favor  and  give  iiid  to  the  insurrection,  npon  whatever  pretexl,  assail 
the  n;iti'in  in  an  hour  of  danger,  and  tharefore  tboy  Ciinnot  Iw  held 
or  regariled  as  its  friends.  In  tiiking  this  ground,  the  United  States 
clitim  iinly  what  they  concede  to  all  other  nations.  No  state  can 
--be  really  independent  in  any  other  position. 

Willing,  however,  to  avert  dtliiculties  by  conciliatory  explanatii 
we  frankly  confess  to  the  conviction  that  either  the  insurn 
must  lie  subdued  and  suppressed  or  the  nation  must  p<Ti»li.  The 
case  admits  of  no  composition.  If  we  have  no  fear  of  failure,  it  is 
because  we  know  that  no  other  government  than  this  could  stand 
in4his  country,  and  that  permanent  disinenibtrment  of  it  is  impos- 
sible. The  principal  masses  of  the  population  are  iwitent  with  the 
present  system,  and  cannot  be  brought  to  oppose  or  to  surrender  it. 
The  faction  whli:h  is  attempting  to  destroy  it,  although  infntaated 
and  energetic,  is,  relatively  to  the  whole  people,  an  inconsiderable 
one.  The  nnturul  highways  of  the  country',  extended  sounds  and 
lakes,  and  lung,  widely  branching  rivers,  combinid  with  ilBartificial 
roads,  are  bonds  whii;h  can  neither  be  removed  nor  perinaiifntly 
broken  by  any  mere  political  force  whatsoever.  The  so-ciiiU-d  Gulf 
States  need  the  free  use  of  all  these  liighwaya,  and  those  who  dwell 
npon  their  borders  will  not  consent  to  be  shut  out  from  the  ocean. 
The  wpivlth  and  patronage  of  the  whole  nation  areneedfui  to  perfect 
civilizHtion  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  Atlantic  States  must  for- 
ever derive  protection  and  support  from  the  recesses  of  the  conti- 
nent. Those  who  are  attempting  to  break  up  the  Uiiicm  uiust 
either  substitute  new  commercial  and  social  connection  for  the 
highways  now  existing,  or  they  must  invent  and  establish  ii  new 
political  system  which  will  preserve  them.  Nature  oppnst-s  the 
former  project.  The  wit  of  man  fails  to  surest  not  merely  a  bet- 
ter political  system,  having  the  same  objects  as  the  present  Union, 
but  even  any  possible  substitute  for  it, 

If  it  be  said  that  these  arguuients  are  disposed  of  by  the  faot  that 
(rivil  war  has  occurred  in  defiance  of  them,  I  answer  that  the  civil 
war  is  not  yet  ended.     If  it  be  replied  that  at  least  there  is  a  mani 
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fest  danger  of  dissolution  of  the  Union,  I  rejoin  that  the  occurrence 
of  the  civil  war  at  most  proves  only  that  in  this  country,  as  in  every 
other,  it  is  possible  for  faction  to  interrupt  the  course  of  civil  ad- 
ministration and  to  substitute  anarchy  for  law.  I  do  not  know  that 
any  wise  man  has  ever  doubted  that  possibility.  .  Sedition  is,  as  I 
suppose,  a  vice  inherent  and  latent  in  every  political  state.  But  the  , 
condition  of  anarchy  is  not  only  anomalous  but  necessarily  a  tran- 
sient one.  I  .do  not  pretend  to  say  how  long  the  deplorable  disturb- 
ances now  existing  here  may  continue,  nor  what  extreme  the, 
anarchy  which  prevails  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  may 
reach.  It  may  be  that  the  storm  may  continue  one  or  more  years 
longer,  and  that  there  may  be  a  dissohition  of  society  in  that  unhappy 
region.  But  after  such  a  convulsion  every  state  requires  repose 
and  again  seeks  peace,  safety,  and  freedom  ;  and  it  will  have  them, 
if  possible,  under  the  political  system  which  is  best  adapted  to  those 
ends.  Alexander,  Ccesar,  and  Napoleon,  each  in  his  time  cast  down 
established  states  and  substituted  new  ones  in  their  places.  Yet  the 
hand  that  made  the  violent  change  had  hardly  been  withdrawn  when 
the  subverted  states  reappeared,  standing  more  firmly  than  before 
on  their  ancient  foundations. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  the  salvation  of  the  Union  depends  on 
the  will  and  the  choice  of  the  American  people,  and  that  they  are 
now  engaged  in  a  fierce  conflict  upon  that  very  question.  But  sooner 
or  later  there  must  come  a  truce,  because  civil  war  cannot  be  indefi- 
nitely endured.  Will  there  then  be  a  reconciliation  ?  It  cannot 
happen  otherwise.  When  such  a  time  arrives,  any  society  will  pre- 
fer the  attainable  to  the  unattainable  object,  the  greater  to  the  lesser 
advantage,  and  will  bury  every  domestic  difference  to  save  itself 
from  the  worst  of  all  political  evils  —  foreign  conquest  and  domina- 
tion. The  object  of  the  insurgents  is  the  fortifying  and  e^xtending 
of  African  slavery.  Is  the  object,  under  existing  circumstances, 
really  attainable  ?  Is  it  not  becoming  more  manifestly  impossible 
every  day  that  the  war  is  prolonged  ?  Is  even  the  continuance  of 
slavery  itself  worth  the  sacrifices  which  the  war  has  brought  ?  It  is 
assumed  that  the  insurgents,  however  erroneously,  are  determined 
upon  that  point.  I  reply,  that  it  is  always  a  class,  or  a  sect, 
or  a  party,  and  not  the  whole  country,  that  provokes  or  makes 
civil  war,  but  it  is  not  the  same  class  or  sect  or  party,  but  the  whole 
country  that  ultimately  makes  the  peace ;  and  hence  it  has  hap- 
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ever  been  aucceaaful.     Is  not  this  the  inatruction  of  the  civil  wars  of 
Engliiiid,  France,  and  San  Domingo? 

The  consideration  that  this  is  a  republiciin  state  has  been  here- 
tofore impressed  upon  the  correspondK-iice  of  thia  Department, 
and  it  cannot  be  too  steadily  Ivept  in  vil'W  by  out'  representatives 
in  Europe.  Precisely  because  it  ia  both  a  Federal  and  a  republican 
state,  with  its  coliesion  resulting  from  tlie  choice  of  the  people  in 
two  distinct  processes,  the  nation  must  ceiiae  to  exist  when  a  foreign 
authority  is  admitted  to  any  control  over  its  counseb.  It  must  con- 
tinue to  be  jealous  of  foreign  interventions  and  alliances,  as  it  always 
heretofore  luis  been. 

The  nation,  moreover,  is  an  American  one.  It  has  maintained 
pleasant  and  even  profitable  intercourse  with  tlie  states  of  the 
eastern  continent ;  but  it  neverthtless  ia  situated  in  a  hemisphere 
where  interests  and  customs  and  habits  widely  diCering  from  those 
of  Europe  prevail.  Among  these  differences  this  one  at  least  ia 
manifest :  We  neither  have  sought,  nor  can  we,  ever  wisely  seek, 
Gomiuests,  colonies,  or  allies  in  the  Old  World.  We  have  no  voice 
in  the  congresses  of  Europe,  and  we  cannot  allow  them  a  represen- 
tation in  our  popular  asaemhliea.  All  of  the  American  states  once 
were  dependencies  of  European  powers.  The  fact  that  it  ia  neces- 
sary to  discuss  the  subject  of  this  letter  auffiuently  proves  that  even 
if  those  powers  have  relinquished  all  expectation  of  recovering  a 
away  here  that  was  ao  long  ago  cast  off,  yet  the  American  nations 
have  nevertheleaa  not  realized  their  safety  gainst  European  ambi- 
tion. For  this  reason,  also,  we  must  be  left  by  foreign  nations  alone, 
to  aettle  our  own  coutroveraies  and  regulate  our  own  affairs  in  our 
own  Amerif^an  way.  If  the  torbearance  we  claim  ia  not  our  right, 
those  who  seek  to  prevent  our  enjoyment  of  it  can  show  the  gmunda 
upon  which  foreign  intervention  or  mediation  is  justified.  Will 
they  claim  that  European  j^iowers  are  so  much  more  enlightened, 
more  juat,  and  more  humane  than  we  are,  thai  they  can  regnlAte  not 
only  their  own  aifaira  but  ours  also,  more  wiaely  and  more  benefi- 
cially than  we  have  done?  How  and  where  have  they  proved  this 
superiority  ? 

I  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  the  ideas  of  intervention  and  media- 
tion have  their  source  in  an  imperfect  conception  in  Europe  of  the 
uidependence  of  the  American  nation.     Although  actual  fore! 
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authority  has  so  long  passed  away,  yet  the  memory  of  it,  and  the 
sentiment  of  dictation,  still  linger  in  the  parental  European  states. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  American  nations  have  by  their  willingness  to 
accept  of  favors,  lent  some  sanction  to  the  pretension.  But  cer-  • 
tainly  this  will  not  be  urged  against  the  United  States.  We  have 
too  many  proofs  that  our  independence  is  by  no  means  pleasing  to 
portions  of  European  society.  They  would,  however,  find  it  difficult  . 
to  justify  their  dislike.  That  independence  Wiis  lawfully  won,  and 
it  has  been  univei*8ally  acknowledged. 

Is  our  peculiar  form  of  government  an  offence?  It  was  chosen 
by  ourselves  and  for  our  own  benefit,  and  it  has  not  been  enforced 
by  us,  nor  can  it  in  any  case  be  enforced,  upon  any  other  people. 
Our  own  experience  has  proved  its  felicitous  adaptation  to  our  con- 
dition, and  the  judgment  of  mankind  has  pronounced  that  its  influ- 
ences upon  other  nations  are  beneficent.  The  severest  censure  has 
found  no  defect  in  it,  except  that  it  is  too  good  to  endure. 

What  plea  for  intervention  or  mediation  remains  ?  Only  this, 
that  our  civil  war  is  inconvenient  to  foreign  states.  But  the  incon- 
venience they  suffer  is  only  incidental,  and  must  be  brief ;  while 
their  intervention  or  mediation  might  be  fatal  to  the  United  States. 
Are  not  all  civil  wars  necessarily  inconvenient  to  foreign  nations? 
Must  every  state,  when  it  has  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  civil  war, 
forego  its  independence  and  compromise  its  sovereignty  because  the 
war  affects  its  foreign  commerce  ?  Would  not  the  practice  upon 
that  principle  result  in  the  dissolution  of  all  political  society?  But 
it  is  urged  that  the  war  is  protracted.  What  if  it  were  so  ?  Do 
our  national  rights  depend  on  the  time  that  an  insurrection  may 
maintain  itself?  It  has  been  sL  war  of  fifteen  months.  The  battle- 
field is  as  large  as  Europe.  The  dynamical  question  involved  is  as 
important  as  any  that  was  ever  committed  to  the  issue  of  civil  war. 
The  principles  at  issue  are  as  grave  as  any  that  ever  were  intrusted 
to  the  arbitration  of  arms.  The  resources  opened  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  expenditures  incurred,  the  armies  brought  into  the  field, 
and  the  vigor  and  diligence  with  which  they  are  manoeuvred,  have 
never  been  surpassed  ;  nor  has  greater  success,  having  due  regard 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  ever  been  attained.  Notwith- 
standing these  facts,  Europeans  tell  us  that  the  task  of  subduing 
the  insurrection  is  too  great,  that  the  conclusion  is  already  foregone^ 
and  the  Union  must  be  lost.     They  fail,  however,  to  satisfy  us  of 
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lather  their  right  or  their  ability  to  advise  upou  it,  while  the 

,  longer  advct  to  conceal  the  prejiidiues  or  the  interests  which  dis- 
qualify them  for  any  judgment  iti  the  case. 

I  Finally,  the  advocates  of  inuirvenlion  are  shocked  by  the  calami- 
ties  we  are  enduring,  and  ooiiceraed  by  the  debts  we  am  incurring, 
yet  they  have  not  one  word  of  retnonstranee  or  discouragement  fur 
the  insurgents,  and  am  busy  agents  in  supplying  them  with  luateri- 

'  als  of  war.  We  deplore  the  sufferiugs  whiuh  the  war  haa  brought, 
and  are  ready  and  anxious  to  end  the  contest.  We  offer  the  simple 
terms  of  restoration  to  the  Union,  and  oblivion  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted against  it  so  soon  as  may  be  L-ompatible  with  the  public 
safety.  I  have  expressed  these  views  of  the  President  to  our  rep- 
reseutaftves  at  this  time,  when  I  think  thei-e  is  no  immediate  danger 
of  foreign  intervention,  or  attempt  at  mediutioa,to  the  end  that  they 
may  Iiavo  their  due  weight  whenever,  iu  any  chances  of  the  war^ 
appiehenaitius  of  foreign  interference  may  I'ecur.  ^H 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Dayton.  ^H 

Augu»t  2S,  1862.  — It  is  diffieult  for  our  people  and  much  more 
difficult  for  foreigners  to  delect  the  iv;il  tendencies  of  political  events 
during  the  excitements  of  this  attempted  revolution.  It  found  us 
unprepared,  and  even  unsuspecting  and  incredulous.  When  the  war 
had  broken  out,  the  people,  accustomed  to  peace,  very  soon  became 
impatient,  and  a  signal  defeat,  without  any  compensating  success, 
pi-oduced  alarm,  which  was  followed  by  appaivnt  despondency.  Eu- 
rope, in  view  of  these  facts,  naturally  concludetl  that  the  cout«st  nn 
our  part  would  be  short  and  hopeless.  The  country,  however,  recon- 
sidered, and  put  forth  energies  which  bi-ou^jht  a  series  of  successes 
which  seemed  to  render  a  conclusion  of  the  war  in  favor  of  the  Union 
speedy  and  certain.  Europe  had  scarcely  time  to  accept  this  assur- 
ance before  a  failure,  not  a  defeat,  at  Richmond,  disappointed  and 
disconcerted  the  sanguine  and  impatient  p  'ition  of  our  countrymen. 
The  government  did  not  hesitate  a  day  to  provide  for  reinforcing 
and  augmenting  the  national  fnrces  on  :i  scale  adequate  to  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war  with  greater  vigor  and  certainty  of  success  than 
before.  But  a  transient  gloom  had  fallen  once  more  upin  the  na- 
tional mind,  and  presses  that  necessarily  symputhize  With  a  morbid 
public  temper,  and  minister  to  it  day  after  day,  and  week  after 
week,  continued  to  deepen  that  gloom,  aud  to  harass  the  country 
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with  fears  of  disasters  everywhere  at  home,  and  dangers  everywhere 
abroad.  Advocates  of  extreme  and  conflicting  policies  and  senti- 
ments came  upon  the  stage,  and  claimed  the  public  attention  with 
expectations  of  successful  agitation  which  could  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  divide  the  country  and  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  distractions  of 
party  spirit.  Alarms  of  intervention  were,  of  course,  sounded  by 
the  conspirators  abroad  with  much  effect.  It  was  very  natural,  and, 
therefore,  by  no  means  unexpected,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  ^  . 
our  representatives  abroad,  reading  tlie  American  heart  through  the 
newspapers,  as  they  necessarily  must,  and  not  feeling  its  stronger 
vibrations  as  the  government  here  did,  should  despair  of  its  prompt 
response  to  the  President's  call  for  three  hundred  thousand  volun- 
teers. All  this  has  now  changed.  The  call  is  already  answered  ; 
forty-five  thousand  of  the  new  recruits  are  already  in  the  field ;  a  ^ 
hundred  thousand  more  are  marching  towards  it,  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thousand  are  in  camps  of  rendezvous  and  organiza- 
tion. This  is  an  excess  of  seventy-eight  thousand  over  the  three 
hundred  thousand  volunteers  which  were  demanded.  You  have, 
however,  already  been  informed  that  the  President  has  called  for 
three  hundred  thousand  militia,  to  be  raised  by  draft.  The  time 
for  this  draft  is  fixed  for  the  2d  of  September.  There  is  only  one 
question  left  undetermined,  which  is,  namely,  whether  the  govern- 
ment will  accept  volunteers  for  this  force  also,  or  insist  upon  the 
draft,  now  found  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr,  Adams, 

September  26,  1862.  —  In  the  beginning  of  our  domestic  troubles, 
all  the  outside  world  was  apparently  in  a  state  of  profound  and 
permanent  peace.  It  seemed  as  if,  unavoidably,  initation  was  pro- 
duced in  several  foreign  countries  by  the  derangement  of  our  na- 
tional commerce,  and  they  were  not  only  entirely  free  to  combine 
against  us  and  enforce  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  but  were  even 
being  imj>elled  by  very  powerful  influences  to  enter  into  such  a 
combination.  Perhaps  the  most  portentous  incident  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  progress  of  this  unhappy  strife  was  the  announcement 
made  to  us  by  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France  that 
they  had  agreed  to  act  together  in  regard  to  the  questions  which  it 
should  present  for  their  consideration.  Every  one  knows  the  influ- 
ence that  the  united  wills  of  these  two  great  maritime  powers  ca^ 
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in  the  councils  of  other  atiites.      It  Itaa  been  for  us  of   lute  a.  reltfl^ 
to  perceive  that  althougli   Europeiin  cabinets  still  maintain  their 
I  ciinveutional  accord,  yet   the  fmidamental  political  interests  of  the 
states  they  represent  are  forcing  themselves  into  notice  and  temper- 
f  ing,  if  not  inodifyiug,  the  proceedings  of  their  govornments. 

It  ia,  as  you  suggest,  very  plainly  the  interest  of  all  the  members 
of  this  Federal  Union  to  arrest  their  civil  war,  reconcile  their  differ- 
ences,  reorganize  the  government  on  its  constitntional  basis,  and 
thus  inuiiitaiii  themselves  eqnally  against  possible  foreign  war  and 
the  still  more  dangerona  inroads  of  foreign  influi-uce.  Hut  the  fac- 
tion whieh  has  gotten  up  the  insurrection  builds  its  hopes  of  snccss 
chiefly  upon  foreign  intervention,  and  it  has  not  thus  far  been  sutli- 
ciently  exhausted  to  open  the  way  for  seriona  reflection  in  the  revo- 
lutionary states.  This  whole  nation,  nheu  nnited,  wiis  a  greater 
and  stronger  power  than  it  was  believed  abroad,  and  even  gieater 
and  stronger  than  it  supposed  itself  to  be.  The  insurgent  portion 
of  it,  though  very  unequal  to  the  loyal,  are  not  deficient  in  strength 
and  wealth  available  for  treason.  An  auibitious  spirit,  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  severe  to  say  a  malignant  one,  has  imparted  much 
energy  to  the  insurgent  arras.  But  it  no  lunger  admits  of  duubt 
that  there  has  been  a  visible  process  of  exhaustion  of  men  and 
money  in  the  insurgent  states.  The  waste  of  armies  in  war  was 
unforeseen  by  them,  as  it  was  by  the  governnu-nt.  It  is  now  visibla 
on  both  sides.  Practically,  it  is  not  difficult  to  renew  our  armies, 
but  the  wasted  forces  of  the  insurgents  cannot  be  replaced.  They 
have  spent  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  already,  and  need  two 
"  hundred  and  fifty  millions  more  for  expenditure  before  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year.  Their  whole  actual  revenue  from  imposts  and 
taxes  gathered  within  the  past  year  is  nominally  twelve  millions,  but 
this  was  received  in  a  currency  depreciated  at  least  fifty  per  cent. ; 
they  have  no  resources  for  greater  taxation.  The  spirit  which  haa 
sustained  them  thus  far  cannot  be  maintained  without  the  gain  of 
military  advantages  far  greater  than  they  have  hitherto  obtained.  ^M 
In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  tlie  iS 
snrrcction  has  reached  its  crisis.  ^^ 

^L  As  you  are  well  aware,  it  has  never  been  expected  by  the  Preai- 

^A  dent  that  the  insurgents  should  protract  this  war  until  it  should  ex- 
^B  haust  not  only  themselves  but  the  loyal  states,  and  bring  foreign 
^B       armies  ot  navies  into  the  conflict,  and  still  be  allowed  to  retain  in 
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bondagf^,  with  the  consent  of  this  government,  the  slaves  who  con- 
stitute the  laboring  and  producing  masses  of  the  insurrection^iry 
states.  At  the  same  time,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  could  be 
effected  only  by  executive  authority,  and  on  the  ground  of  military 
necessity.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  exercise  of  that  great  power,  the 
President  must  have  not  only  the  exigency,  but  the  general  consent 
of  the  loyal  people  of  the  Union  in  the  border  slave  states  where 
tln^  war  was  raging,  as  well  as  in  the  free  states  which  have  escaped 
this  scourge,  which  could  only  be  obtained  through  a  clear  convic- 
tion on  their  part  that  the  military  exigency  had  actually  occurred. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  what  has  been  discussed  so  earnestly  at  home 
and  abroad  as  a  question  of  morals  or  of  humanity  has  all  the  while 
been  practically  only  a  military  question,  depending-  on  time  and 
circumstances.  The  order  for  emancipation,  to  take  effect  on  the 
first  of  January,  in  the  states  then  still  remaining  in  rebellion  against 
the  Union,  was  issued  upon  due  deliberation  and  conscientious  con- 
sideration of  the  actual  condition  of  the  war,  and  the  state  of  opin- 
ion in  the  whole  country. 

No  one  who  knows  how  slavery  was  engrafted  upon  the  nation 
when  it  wns  springing  up  into  existence  ;  how  it  has  grown  and 
gained  strength  as  the  nation  itself  has  advanced  in  wealth  and 
power ;  how  fearful  the  people  have  hitherto  been  of  any  change 
which  might  disturb  the  parasite,  will  contend  that  the  order  comes 
too  late.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  after  the  painful  experience 
we  have  had  of  the  danger  to  which  the  Federal  connection  with 
slavery  is  exposing -the  Republic  there  will  be  few  indeed  who  will 
insist  that  the  decree  which  brings  the  connection  to  an  end  either 
could  or  ought  to  have  been  further  deferred. 

The  interests  of  humanity  have  now  become  identified  with  the 
cause  of  our  country',  and  this  has  resulted  not  from  any  infraction 
of  constitutional  restraints  by  the  government,  but  from  persistent 
upiionstitutional  and  factious  proceedings  of  the  insurgents,  who 
have  opposed  themselves  to  both. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Dayton. 

Ortoher  8,  1862.  —  Revolutions  seldom  admit  of  exact  regulation. 
Thi>  insurrection  is  an  appeal  by  force^not  merely  to  reverse  a  reg- 
ular popular  judgment,  but  to  overturn  the  tribunal  which  pro- 
nounced it.     I  admit  the  importance  of  moderation  on  the  part  of 
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the  government.  I  tbiuk  tli;it  all  the  world  will  iigree  tbat  i 
government  bus  tliua  f;ir  practised  that  virtue  to  the  largest  possible 
extent.  It  lias,  however,  produced  iio  abatement  of  the  auibitioua 
designs  of  the  insurgents.  It  is  manifest  that  they  prefer  a  com- 
raou  ruin,  a  complete  chaos,  to  any  composition  whatever  that  could 
be  made  under  any  auspices.  Nor  dues  the  Ciiae  admit  of  offers  of 
composition  on  the  pait  of  the  Union.  It  is  a  question  between  the 
existing  and  only  possible  constitutional  system  of  government  and 
a  resolution  of  society  here  into  small,  distracted,  and  evei'-jealoua 
belligerent  states.  Other  unusual  elements  entei"  into  the  motives 
of  the  conflict,  and  popular  passions  inflame  them  into  a  white  heat. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  sea  that  the  conflict  between  universal  free- 
dom and  universal  slavery,  which  has  been  so  long  put  off,  has  come 
upon  us  at  last  in  the  form  of  a  civil  war,  and  that  the  parties  are 
inai'shalli ng  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  Union  and  of  the 
insurrection,  respectively.  Who  has  ever  seen  mediation  or  com- 
promise arrest  a  conflict  of  that  nature  when  brought  to  the  trial  of 
arms?  No  such  conflict  was  ever  emled  but  by  exhaustion  of  one 
or  both  of  the  parties.  Does  it  require  a  great  discernment  to  see. 
on  which  side  exhaustion  must  first  occur?  Docs  it  require  much 
loyalty  to  our  institutions,  or  mtich  faith  in  virtuo,  or  much  trust  io 
the  guidance  of  a  beneflcent  Providence,  to  enable  as  to  bt-Heve  that 
that  exhaii^tiiin  must  be  rapid  and  complete  enough  to  bring  about 
a  return  of  that  portion  of  our  people  which  has  been  misled  to  the 
constitutional  government,  winch  alone  can  maintain  peace,  preserve 
order,  and  guarantee  practical  freedom  to  all  the  membeis  of  the 
state?  Where  are  we  now?  The  Union  is  distracted,  but  it  is  not 
broken  nor  even  shaken.  It  still  maintains  its  authority  everywhere, 
with  local  exceptions,  as  before.  It  still  maintains  its  place  in  the 
councils  of  nations.  It  has  only  begun  to  draw  upon  its  resources 
iind  its  forces.  The  insurrection  is  without  position  at  home  or 
abroad.  It  has  nearly  exhausted  its  i-eaources.  and  it  is  bringing 
into  the  field  the  last  armies  available  by  cimscriptlon.  No  revolu- 
tion, prolonged  without  success,  escapes  the  avenger  o(  faction 
among  its  movers.  That  avenger  ia  even  now  upon  the  heels  o£ 
the  movers  of  the  insurrection,  and  it  appears  with  terroi's  such  U 
failing  revolutionists  were  never  before  compelled  to  turn  upon  and 
confront.  Let  any  statesman  look  into  the  elements  of  society  ia 
the  Gulf  or  revolutionary  States,  and  see  what  else  than  universal 
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ruin  of  society  can  result  from  longer  war  against  the  Union.  What 
else  than  the  protection  of  the  Union,  duly  accepted,  can  arrest  that 
desolation,  or  restore  safety  even  then  to  property,  liberty,  and  life. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr,  Dayton. 

October  20,  1862.  —  It  is  desirable  that  the  views  I  am  now 
to  express  should  be  understood  as  official,  and  that,  with  sucR 
reserve  as  your  discretion  may  deem  proper,  they  may  be  made 
known  to  the  French  government.  For  this  rejison  I  do  not  draw 
ander  review  the  unollicial  conversation  with  Mr.  Thouvenel  which 
you  have  related,  but  I  base  these  intimations  upon  information  of 
a  general  character  which  has  reached  this  Depai-tment. 

The  effect  of  this  information  is  that  Gi*eat  Britain  and  France 
are  seriously  considering  the  question  of  recognizing  the  insurgents 
oF  this  coimtry  as  a  sovereign  state.  Of  course,  the  grounds  of  such 
a  proceeding  must  involve  a  conclusion  that  tlie  insurgents  have 
shown  their  ability  to  maintain  a  national  independence.  We  now 
know,  although  it  was  for  a  time  studiously  concealed  from  this 
government  and  the  American  people,  that  so  early  as  the  reverses 
which  befell  our  army  in  front  of  Richmond,  the  insurgent  leaders 
projected  and  began  to  prepare  a  campaign  with  the  very  comprcv 
hensive  purpose  of  invading  the  loyal  free  states  by  armies  which 
should  occupy  and  permanently  establish  themselves  in  the  loyal 
border  states  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  In  this  way 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  were  to  be  menaced,  while  Baltimore 
and  New  Orleans  w(»re  to  be  captured,  and  this  capital  was  to  be 
reduced  to  capitulation.  We  know  also  that  the  proj<^ct  of  this 
campaign  was  confidentially  communicated  to  parties  in  Europe 
who  sympathized  with  the  insurrection,  and  who  became  active  in 
furnishing  aid,  arms,  and  supplies  for  its  execution.  We  know 
further  that  from  a  natural  impulsiveness,  if  not  from  deep  design, 
the  emissaries  of  the  insurgents  excited  very  sanguine  expectations 
of  the  success  of  their  proposed  campaign  in  the  princij^al  European 
cabinets.  We  have  learned  further  that,  besides  enlistincT  under 
the  influence  of  4hat  excitement  many  persons  of  a'ssumed  impor- 
tance as  advocates  of  a  recognition  of  the  insurgents,  a  great  pecuni- 
ary Speculation  in  cotton  was  opened  to  others  who  might  be  moved 
by  mercenary  inducements  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  same  conspiracy 
against  the  United  States.     Chimerical  as  this  scheme  seemed  to 
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calm  obanrvera  here  wbile  it  was  being  developed  tlirough  the 
III  [in  cell  V  res  of  the  insurgents,  it  nevertheless  borrowed  a  cei-taia 
tneaaure  oE  probiibiHty  of  success  from  the  surprUt;  it  excited,  from 
iiituigiiral  military  advaiitiiges  gained  in  the  region  of  Miiniissas, 
and  from  a  seeming,  though  unreal,  dihitorhiess  of  the  loyal  states 
in  sending  forward  the  new  levies  for  which  the  President  had 
called.  The  apparent  depression  thus  manift-sted  here  of  course 
WHB  observed  in  Europe,  and  doubtless  it  went  far  to  fortify  the 
saijguiue  espeotations  of  the  success  of  the  anticipated  campaign 
which   prevailed  there.     Those   expectations   iJins  reached  such  a 

-  height  that  all  Europe  was  seen  actually  looking  for  nothing  less 
than  the  surrender  of  Washington  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
when  it  received,  through  the  telegraph,  the  very  different  intelli- 
gence of  the  defeats  of  the  insui^enCs  at  Sunth  Mountain  and  An- 
tietam.  In  view  of  these  facts,  this  government  wns  not  at  all  sur- 
prised when  it  heard,  through  the  despalchcs  nf  its  representatives 
in  the  European  capitals  throughout  tlie  months  of  August  and 
September,  that  conGdent  expectalioua  were  prevailing  there  of  an 
early  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  insui^ents,  and  that 

'  European  statesmen,  assuming  that  recognition  to  be  imminent, 
were  benevolently  engaged  in  considering  what  substitute  tliey 
could  propose  to  the  United  States  for  the  loss  oE  their  venerated 
and  invaluable  Federal  Union.  It  does,  however,  surprise  the  Pres- 
ident that  the  expectations  of  a  recognition  of  the   insurgents  are 

'  still  lingering  in  European  capitals,  in  view  of  the  disappointment 
and  failure  of  the  campaign,  which  by  its  successes  was  to  prepare 
them  for  that  hostile  measure. 

Waiving  the  temptiktion  to  bring  militaiy  events  singly  into  a 
tedious  review,  it  will  be  sufficient  on  this  occasion  to  say  that  the 
military  and  political  situations  in  this  country  are  in  perfect  con- 
trast with  the  imaginary  ones  which  were  expected  to  win  the 
advantages  of  European  intervention.  Instead  of  being  in  posses- 
sion of  or  threatening  Philadelphia  find  Now  York,  and  occupying 
Cincinnati,  Louisville,  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  and  Washington, 
the  invading  awniea  of  the  insui^euts  in  the  east,  .in  the  west,  and 
in  the  south,  are  in  retreat  before  the  national  forces,  and  as  rapidly 
as  possible  evacuating  all  the  loyal  border  states.  On  the  drat  of 
July  last  the  government  had  retained  from  the  first  the  entirfl 
occupation  of  all  those  portions  of  the  Union  which  had  not  been  in 
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the  beginning  betrayed  into  the  secession  movement ;  and  it  had 
also  regained  so  many  of  the  forts,  rivers,  and  positions,  which  were 
thus  at  first  betrayed,  that  by  the  general  consent  of  all  observers, 
the  revolt  was  deemed  as  practically  suppressed.  The  projected 
insurgent  campaign  has  been  put  into  a  train  of  military  execution, 
and  although  that  train  is  perhaps  not  yet  ended,  enough  has 
occurred  to  prove  the  entire  failure  of  all  its  objects.  Not  one  im- 
portant strategic  point  which  the  government  held  in  July  last  has 
been  lost.  It  is  still  in  possession  or  in  control  now,  as  it  was  then, 
of  the  coasts,  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  the  marts,  and  the  forts  of  the 
country,  and,  except  by  luck  and  adventure,  no  enemy  of  the 
United  States  can  leave  the  country,  and  no  ally  of  the  insurgents 
can  enter  it.     Such  is  the  military  situation  now. 

What  are  the  prospects  of  the  insurgents?  Their  credit  and 
resources  are  practically  exhausted.  With  a  floating  debt  of  four 
hundred  millions,  represented  by  paper  which  is  at  a  discount  of 
seventy-five  per  cent.,  they  have  neither  received,  nor  have  they  the 
means  of  raising,  a  revenue  equal  to  ten  millions,  in  any  form,  ap- 
plicable either  to  the  defraying  of  present  expenses  or  the  payment 
of  interest  on  existing  or  future  obligations.  Their  armies  were 
raised  by  conscriptitm,  which  left  them  no  reserves.  Those  armies, 
wasted  like  our  own  by  the  casualties  of  war,  are  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition of  ineffectiveness,  and  cannot  be  renewed.  Want  and  distress, 
hitherto  unknown  within  the  political  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  are  already  disclosing  themselves  in  fearful  forms  throughout 
the  entire  region  occupied  by  thf3  insurgents.  Industry  has  ceased, 
and  thrift  is  lost.  Do  the  leaders  even  propose  a  new  campaign  to 
retrieve  the  failure  of  the  one  that  is  approaching  its  end?  No; 
they  are  looking  out  for  winter  quarters/and  are  calculating  on  the 
chances  that  foreign  intervention  may  secure  for  them  a  peace 
which  they  are  as  yet  unwilling  to  ask,  although  unable  to  conquer. 

What,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  condition  of  the  government  and 
the  loyal  people,  whose  cause  it  is  defending.  It  has  a  revenue 
avaihible  in  the  precious  metals  of  more  than  a  hundred  millions 
applicable  to  present  expenses,  and  the  interest  on  a  national  debt 
of  five  hundred  millions.  It  is  as  punctual  in  all  its  payments  and 
as  solvent  as  any  government  now  existing  or  that  ever  has  existed. 
Its  second  army,  just  now  entering  the  field,  is  larger  than  the  first; 
and  it  has  a  third  and  even  a  fourth  army,  as  large  as  the  present 
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1  for  it.     Tim 


one,  in  reserve,  if  there  shall,  unhfippily.  be  occasion  for  ii 
maritime  force  which  has  hitherto  lieen  employed  with  so  much 
effect  waa  not  even  a  miniature  or  model  of  the  navy  which  is  now 
going  forth  from  its  navy  yards.  Our  mines  are  yielding  gold  more 
rapidly  than  foreign  trade  can  withdraw  it  from  us ;  and  after  sup- 
plying our  own  population,  iueluding  our  armies,  with  bread,  we 
are  shipping  a  surplus  which  sileneea  the  alarms  of  famine  in 
Europe.  Is  the  national  mind  unsU?ndy  ov  its  tone  unsound?  Let 
its  aliicrity  in  seuding  the  new  levies  u£  six  hundred  thousand 
fttrong  into  the  field  in  a  period  of  two  iDunths  answer  this  question. 
The  people  do,  indeed,  desire  peacu  and  i-epose,  as  they  iilt  along 
have  desired  tliese  objects ;  but  the  first  voioe  has  yet  to  be  raised 
in  demand  for  peace  at  such  a  cost  as  a  loss  of  the  Union,  or  even 
an  acre  of  the  broad  foundation  that  it  covers.  Since  the  European 
ideas  of  the  failure  of  the  government  were  formed  a  new  political 
event  h;ia  occurred,  which  has  too  much  signiBcance  to  be  over- 
looked. The  President,  pntctically  with  the  consent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  hiis  given  notine  to  the  inaurreciionary  slave  states  that 
if  they  refuse  aftei'  the  first  day  of  January  next  to  resume  their 
constitutional  relation  lo  their  sister  states,  and  persevere  in  tliisdea- 
ohiting  war,  slavery  shall,  from  and  ivfter  that  day,  cease  wilhin 
their  borders ;  and  national  armies  and  navies  are  now  going  for- 
ward to  make  that  announcement,  if  it  shall  become  neci'ssary,  a 
fact.  It  may  be  true,  as  European  statesmen  so  constantly  insist, 
that  the  slave  masters  inhabiting  the  region  in  insurrection  will  not 
submit.  Human  nature,  on  the  other  band,  will  teach  those  states- 
men that,  though  the  mastei-s  may  persist  in  refusing  the  Union, 
the  slaves  will  not  reject  their  offered  freedom.  If  one  nei'ds  aid 
to  find  out  how  this  new  but  necessary  operation  of  the  war  will 
work,  he  has  only  to  look  at  the  map  of  the  insurrectionary  region, 
and  see  that  that  part  of  the  Mississippi  which  it  embraces  ie  in- 
habited by  a  population  of  whom  an  average  of  twenty  )>er  centum 
are  white  men  and  all  the  rest  are  African  slaves.  Without  design 
on  the  part  of  the  government  against  its  most  benevolent  efforts, 
the  slave  masters  of  the  ipsurrectionaiy  states  have  brought  their 
system  of  African  shivery  directly  into  confiict  with  the  government 
in  its  struggle  to  maintain  and  prest-rve  the  American  Union. 
They  have  done  this  under  the  inlhience  of  a  reckless  and  desperate 
ambition.     If  they  persist,  after  the  reasonable  and  ample  warning 
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they  have  received,  they  must  lose  the  factitious  social  condition 
which  has  been  the  sole  spring  of  their  disloyalty  and  treason.  Are 
the  enlightened  and  humane  nations  Great  Britain  and  France  to 
throw  their  protection  over  the  insurgents  now?  Are  they  to 
enter,  directly  or  indirectly,  into  this  conflict,  which,  besides  being 
exclusively  one  belonging  to  the  friendly  people  of  a  distant  conti- 
nent, has  also,  by  force  of  circumstances,  become  a  war  between 
freedom  and  human  bondage?  Will  they  interfere, to  strike  down 
the  arm  that  bo  reluctantly  but  so  effectually  is  raised  at  last  to 
break  the  fetters  of  the  sleeve,  and  seek  to  rivet  anew  the  chains 
which  he  has  sundered  ?  Has  this  purpose,  strange  and  untried, 
entered^into  the  counsels  of  those  who  are  said  to  have  concluded 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  recognize  the  insurgents?  If  so,  have  they 
considered,  further,  that  recognition  mustt  fail  without  interven- 
tion ;  that  intervention  will  be  ineffectual  unless  attended  by  per- 
manent and  persisting  armies,  and  that  they  are  committing  them- 
selves to  maintain  slavery  in  that  manner  among  a  people  where 
slaves  and  masters  alike  agree  in  the  resolution  that  it  shall  no 
longer  exist  ?  Is  this  to  be  the  climax  of  the  world's  progress  in 
the  nineteenth  century  ? 

The  European  impulses  favorable  to  recognition  of  the  insurgents 
are  due  chiefly  to  the  earnestness  with  which  they  have  announced 
their  resoluticm  to  separate.  In  this  respect  they  can  surpass  us. 
We,  the  loyal  people  of  this  Union,  are  less  demonstrative.  We  are 
necessarily  so.  Time  works  against  the  insurgents  and  in  our  favor. 
Reason  and  conscience  are  on  our  side;  passion  alone  on  theirs. 
We  have  institutions  to  preserve,  and  responsibilities  world-wide 
and  affecting  future  ages  to  discharge  ;  they  have  none.  They  are 
at  liberty  to  destroy,  and  trust  to  future  chances  to  rebuild ;  we 
must  save  our  institutions,  not  only  for  ourselves  but  even  for  them. 
I  trust,  however,  that  even  if  the  early  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment left  room  for  any  misapprehension  on  the  subject,  the  decision 
and  the  energies  which  this  government  and  the  loyal  people  have 
put  forth  within  the  last  three  months  will  satisfy  Europe  that  we 
are  not  only  a  considerate  but  a  practical  and  persevering  people. 
It  is  time  that  we  should  be  understood,  there.  In  one  sense  — 
a  generous  one  —  it  is  true,  as  Earl  Russell  has  said,  that  we  are 
fighting  for  empire.  But  the  empire  is  not  only  our  own  already, 
but  it  was  lawfully  acquired,  and  is  lawfully  held.     Extensive  as  it 
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is,  iione  ttio  leita  in  every  p^rt  oar  own.  We  defend  it,  and  we 
love  it  wilti  all  the  affectioD  with  whicli  patriotistn  in  every  land 
iiispirefl  the  liuman  heart.  It  haa  the  best  of  institutions  —  tnstita- 
tioiiB  the  excellence  of  which  b  generously  an<i  even  gratefully  con- 
ceded by  all  men,  while  they  are  endeared  to  ourselves  by  all 
national  reeolk-ctiona,  and  by  all  the  hopes  and  desires  we  so  natu- 
rally cherish  for  u  grejtt  and  glorious  future.  Studying  to  confine 
thia  unhappy  slniggle  within  our  own  boitiera,  we  liave  not  only 
invoked  no  foreign  aid  or  sympathy,  but  we  have  warned  foreign 
nations  frankly  and  have  besought  them  nat  to  interfere.  VV«  have 
practised  justice  towards  them  iji  every  way,  and  conciliation  in  an 
unusual  degree.  But  we  are  nune  the  less  determined  fof  all  that 
to  be  sovereign  and  to  be  free.  We  indulge  in  no  menaces  and  no 
defiances.  We  abide  patiently  and  with  composure  the  couise  of 
events  and  the  action  of  the  nations,  whose  forbeanuice  we  have 
invokud  scaicely  leas  for  their  sukes  than  for  our  own.  We  have 
not  been  misled  by  any  of  the  semblances  of  impartiality  or  of  neu- 
trality which  unfriendly  proceedings  towards  us  in  a  perilous  strife 
have  put  on.  When  any  government  shall  incline  to  a  new  and 
more  unfriendly  attitude,  we  siiall  then  revise  with  care  our  exist- 
ing relations  towards  that  power,  and  shall  act  in  the  eniei^ency  aa 
hecomes  a  people  who  have  never  yet  faltered  in  their  duty  to 
themselves  while  they  were  endeavoring  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  human  race. 

Mr,  Seu>ard  to  Mr.  Adams. 

October  25,  1862.  —  Your  despatch  of  October  10th  shows  that 

,   tlie  President's  proclamatiiui  has  produced  in   Great  Britain  an  im- 

I    prt-Bsion  similar  in  nature,  and  differing  only  in  degree,  from  tho 

I    effect  which  it  has  had  here.     Although,  for  obvious  reasous,  little 

'     was  said  on  the  subject  in  the  correspondence  of  this  Department  is 

anticipation  of  the  proclamation,  yet  you  must  have  well  understood 

that  the  President  did  not  adopt  the  sanguine  expectations  of  those 

who   assumed  that  it    would  instantaneously  convert  the  foreign 

<    enemies  of  our  country  into  friends.     It  is  not  now  proposed  to  dia- 

ouss  with  tliose  persons  the  questions  they  so  ingeniously  raise, 

namely,  whether  the  proclamation  has  not  come  too  late,  whether 

it  has  not  come  too  early,  or  whether  its  effect  will  not  be  defeated 

by  the  fact  that  it  is  based  upon  military  necessity,  and  not  upon 

philanthropy.     In  regard  to  the  first  two  points,  they  are  raised  bj 
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those  for  whom  distasteful  events  are  always  unseasonable.  In  re- 
gard to  the  latter,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Christian  religion  has 
proved  none  the  less  successful  and  beneficent  to  Europe,  although 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  mere  charity  inculcated  by  that  relig- 
ion was  not  the  exclusive  motive  of  Constantino  in  adopting  and 
proclaiming  it. 

Time  advances,  and  the  national  power  will  not  lag  behind  it  in 
bearing  the  proclamation  into  the  homes  which  slavery  has 
scourged  with  the  crowning  evils  of  civil  war,  and  the  most  fla- 
grant of  political  crimes  —  treason  against  the  best  Constitution  an^i 
the  best  government  that  has  ever  been  established  among  men. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  proceeding  will  divide  and  break 
the  insurrection.  The  public  mind  has  been  disturbed,  and  the 
periodical  occurrence  of  popular  elections  has  been  attended  by  ex- 
travagant expressions,  as  usual.  But  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion will  be  practically  acquiesced  in  and  ultimately  universally 

approved. 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr,  Dayton, 

November  4,  1862.  —  You  inform  us  virtually  that  those  very 
interpreters  of  public  opinion,  who  four  weeks  ago  could  see  no 
merit  in  our  saving  our  country  because  the  President  seemed  to  be 
willing  to  tolerate  slavery  to  effect  that  end,  now  pronounce  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  to  be  equally  undesirable  because  it  is 
contingently  proposed  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  insurrectionary 
states  to  effect  that  great  end.  When  inconsistencies  like  this  are 
practised  in  the  name  of  enlightened  nations  in  regard  to  other 
states,  how  fortunate  is  it  that  the  laws  of  nature  leave  it  to  such 
states  alone,  under  the  favor  of  God,  to  regulate  .their  own  affairs, 
and  work  out  their  own  destinies. 

Just  about  one  hundred  years  ago  two  great  political  revolutions 
began,  upon  which  were  largely  suspended  the  interests  of  the 
human  race.  The  first  was  the  emancipation  of  this  continent  from 
European  authority ;  the  second  was  the  abolition  of  the  European 
system  of  African  slavery.  With  certain  incidental  and  temporary 
reactions,  such  as  are  common  to  every  great  reformatory  move- 
ment, the  United  States  have  persistently  and  successfully  ciirried 
forward  these  two  revolutions  by  gradual  means  and  no  others, 
never  acting  hastily  nor  resorting  to  aggression  against  any  nation, 
^  any  interest,  or  any  class  of  men  ;  and  at  the  same  time  never 
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iibrinking  from  needful  self-defence  when  they  encountered  unpro- 
voked violence.  Although  Europe  seems  to  be  falling  back  to  the 
very  ground  which  it  held  in  regard  to  both  of  these  revolutions 
when  they  began,  the  United  States  will,  nevertheless,  steadily  per- 
severe with  their  habitual  energy  and  moderation  in  the  tasks 
which  the  Almighty  seems  to  have  allotted  to  them,  conscious  that 
though  the  labor  and  the  sacrifices  are  theirs,  the  benefits  will  be- 
long to  mankind. 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr,  Adams. 

November  4, 1862.  —  It  is  not  pleasant  to  a  loyal  American  to  see 
a  £uro|>ean  Cabinet  discussing  before  a  European  people  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  will  continue  to  recognize  the  existence  of  this 
Republic.  But  this  is  a  part  of  the  painful  experience  of  the  evil 
times  upon  which  we  have  fallen.  While  treason  goes  abroad  from 
among  ourselves  to  invite  foreign  nations  to  intervene,  we  have  no 
right  to  expect  those  nations  to  judge  us  candidly,  much  less  to  judge 
as  kindly  or  wisely.  It  would  be,  above  all  things,  unreasonable  to 
expect  such  charitable  judgments  from  political  parties  in  foreign 
countries,  intent  only  on  the  objects  of  their  own  ambition.  For- 
tunately we  have  the  right  to  be  free,  independent,  and  at  peace, 
whetiier  Eur()[)ean  political  parties  wish  us  ro  be  so  or  not.  I 
.  think,  also,  we  have  the  j)Oiver  to  be  so.  While  European  parties, 
according  to  your  repn^sentation,  are  even  more  hostile  to  our  coun- 
try now  than  ever  before,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  source  of  much 
satisfatition  to  know  that  this  same  countrv  of  ours  not  onlv  is  but 
also  feels  itself  to  be  stronger  and  in  better  condition  and  position 
to  encounter  dangers  of  foreign  intervention  than  it  has  been  at 
any  former  period  ;  and  that  if  any  additional  motive  were  neces- 
sary to  sustain  its  resolution  to  remain  united,  independent,  and 
sovereign,  that  motive  would  be  found  in  the  intervention  by  a  for- 
^eign  state  in  the  great  and  painful  domestic  transactionsJn  which 
it  is  engaged. 

The  wheel  of  political  fortune  makes  rapid  revolutions.  It  is  less 
than  three  years  since  all  Great  Britain  manifested  itself  desirous  of 
the  friendship  of  thd  United  States.  A  similar  desire  may,  before 
the  lapse  of  a  long  period,  occur  again.  Neither  politicians  nor 
statesmen  control  events.  They  can  moderate  them  and  accommo- 
date their  ambitions  to  them,  but  they  can  do  no  more. 
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Mr,  Seward  to  Mr.  Pike. 

November  5,  1862.  —  I  know  not  how  profitable  it  might  be  for  , 
me  to  examine  the  very  sagacious  and  patriotic  views  you  have 
presented  on  the  subject  of  the  war,  and  the  policy  with  which  it  is 
carried  on  by  the  government.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
country,  so  far  from  remaining  in  a  normal  state,  is  undergoing  all 
the  agitation  of  an  attempted  revolution.  Measures  and  men,  even 
at  home,  are  harshly  judged  under  the  influence  of  the  hopes  and 
apprehensions  of  the  hour ;  and  these  are  exaggerated  by  interests, 
ambitions,  and  passions  which  varying  occasions  stimulate.  The 
like  haste  of  judgment  upon  the  same  questions  necessarily  reveals 
itself  in  Europe,  for  the  relations  of  nations  are  too  intimate  to 
allow  a  disturbance  in  any  one  state  to  be  confined  within  its  own 
limits.  Perhaps  it  is  not  unwise  to  believe  that  the  agitation  here, 
which  has  been  going  on  for  thirty  years,  and  which  broke  out  into 
open  rebellion  eighteen  months  ago,  has  at  last  reached  its  crisis. 
The  exigencies  have  been  met,  and  a  rapid  process  of  exhaustion  of 
the  material  as  well  as  the  moral  elements  of  the  war  has  been  go- 
ing on,  and  the  time  cannot  be  distant  when  the  nation  will,  from 
necessity,  seek  repose.  Nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  it  is  to 
mark  the  time  when  this  condition  begins  to  discover  itself  in  any 
conflict.  But  if  I  am  correct  in  supposing  it  has  been  reached  in 
the  present  case,  then  I  think  we  have  occasion  to  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  the  good  position  in  which  the  cause  of  the  Union 
stands.  The  strength  of  the  government  was  never  greater,  its 
means  never  more  completely  at  command,  its  present  vigor  in  ap- 
plying them  has  at  no  time  been  surpassed.  Our  military  and  naval 
expeditions  are  now  on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  and  we  look  for 
success  equal  to  that  which  attended  the  campaign  of  the  last  spring. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  the  material  strength  of  the  insur- 
gents has  been  much  reduced,  while  they  have  not  yet  gained  any 
permanent  advantage  anywhere.  It  can  hardly  be  presumed  that 
the  European  states  will  interfere  to  complicate  the  strife  under 
these  circumstances.  Such  apprehensions  are  the  more  unreasonable 
when  we  consider  how  diflicult  these  states  would  find  it  to  adjust 
new  and  beneficial  relations  with  this  country  if  divided  into 
intensely  antagonistical  republics,  to  say  nothing  of  such  states 
reversing  their  previous  policies  in  regard  to  the  termination  of 
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slavery  m  their  eoloniea.  Who  ciiii  tell  wlmt  would  lie  the  qu^ 
tions  whieli  would  :irise  in  the  British  colonies  lying  iiorthwiivd  of 
U9  if  this  Uniqn  of  oura  is  divided  ?  Whiit  skill  come  up  in  place 
of  our  existing  relations  of  timity  and  comraercinl  reciprocity  ? 
What  shall  beix)me  of  the  policy  of  extiuguisliing  slavery  in  the 
West  India  colonies  of  Europe  after  a  elaveholding  nation  slmll 
have  been  establislied  on  tlie  sliores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico?  What 
ia  to  be  the  e£Fect  of  such  iin  establish  men  t  upon  the  Afiii^an  slave 
trade  when  the  now  slavcholding  nation  desires  to  giasp  imt  only 
Mexico,  but  also  even  the  islands  of  nil  the  European  states  within 
the  Gulf.  I  know  that  these  questions  have  not  yet  presented 
thegiselves  in  Europe,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  suppose  that 
they  will  be  left  to  sleep  while  the  question  of  intervention  is 
oonsidered  by  the  governments  concerned, 

Mr.  Seteard  to  Mr.  Dayton. 
November  10,  1862.  —  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  you  that 
this  government  has  not  attachL'd  any  such  importance  to  the  specu- 
lations of  the  European  press  as  to  apprehend  that  llie  government 
of  France  combines  any  bidden  design  against  the  United  States 
with  the  milit:iry  oper:itiona  it  is  carrying  on  In  Mexico.  To  Kpe&- 
ulators  in  the  political  field  everything  seems  probable.  But  those 
who  know  how  much  of  talent,  wealth,  energy,  and  force  any  single 
military  movement,  however  simple,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  ex- 
acts, and  how  wrung  and  how  dangerous  it  is  lo  undervalue  obsta- 
cles and  resistance,  will  be  able  generally  to  presume  ninety  and 
nine  out  of  one  hundred  of  all  the  designs  attributed  lo  any  great 
power  improbable  because  they  are  impracticable,  There  are  many 
people  in  every  country  wiio  are  reckless  of  war,  its  costs,  its 
hazards,  and  its  sufferings.  I  think  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  one  enltghti-ned  state  on  either  continent  that  does  not  deuro 
to  avoid  war  so  long  as  it  can  safely  preserve  peace. 


Afr.  SeKord  to  Mr.  Adatns; 
Nfivemher  10,  1862.  —  It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  kn{ 
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that 
the  expectations  that  Great  Britain  would  speedily  give  her  aid  to 
sustain  the  failing  Insurrection  here,  which  disloyal  citizens  at  home 
and  abroad  had  built  upon  the  extra-official  speeches  of  the  British 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  were  unreal  and  purely  imaginary. 
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The  President  tnists  that  the  day  is  far  distant^  indeed  he  hopes  a 
day  may  never,  come,  when  two  kindred  nations  shall  consent  to 
apply  to  purposes  of  mutual  destruction  energies  which,  if  com- 
bined, are  capable  of  carrying  forward  to  a  pitch  never  yet  fully 
contemplated  the  improvement  in  the  condition  and  character  of 
mankind.  Such  an  appreliension  could  never  have  entered  the 
American  mind  if  it  had  not  been  schooled  by  the  experiences  of 
our  unnatural  civil  war  to  fear  that  popular  but  ephemeral  passion 
and  prejudice  may  sometimes,  in  any  country,  overmaster  all  senti- 
ments of  national  prudence,  truth,  justice,  and  humanity. 

This  government  does  not  fail  to  see  what  Europe  wants,  and  to 
see  that  it  is  just  what  the  United  States  want,  namely,  a  speedy 
and  absolute  conclusion  of  the  war.  Nor  does  the  government  fail 
to  see  that  it  is  demanded  with  equal  impatience  on  both  continents. 
It  may  be  possible  that  greater  activity  and  energy  than  have  been 
exhibited  could  have  been  put  forth  to  secure  that  end.  But  it  is 
believed  that  on  a  calm  and  critical  examination  it  will  appear  that, 
considering  the  situation  of  the  country,  the  very  popular  charac- 
ter, and  the  very  complex  republican  form  of  the  Constitution,  the 
magnitude  of  the  insurrection,  the  peculiarity  of  the  moral  and 
dynastic  principles  which  are  involved,  and  the  foreign  influences 
which  have  intervened,  the  progress  which  the  government  has 
made  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  is  an  achievement  which  has 
never  been  surpassed. 

The  conviction  which  I  have  so  confidently  expressed  to  you  dur- 
ing the  last  six  weeks,  that  the  insurrection  is  becoming  exhausted, 
and  which  event  seemed  so  strange  at  the  time  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances when  it  was  expressed,  is  now  becoming  generally  ac- 
cepted, and  I  see  with  pleasure  that  it  begins  to  find  favor  in 
England.  You  did  not  exaggerate,  in  your  conversation  with  Earl 
Russell,  the  injurious  influences  here  of  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Indeed,  no  one  can  even  fully  appreciate  the 
importance  which  nations,  when  excited,  attach  to  the  conventional 
utterances  of  persons  in  authority.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a 
year  ago  the  public  mind  in  Great  Britain,  and  ever  that  of  her 
Majesty's  givernment,  was  affected  by  the  representation  of  alleged 
speeches  ^nd  conversations  of  my  own,  delivered  before  my  coming 
into  my  present  position,  it  seems  strange  that  a  British  minister 
should  be  willing  to  speak,  extra-officially  and  without  a  govern- 
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meat  purpose,  upon  an  American  question  in  a.  sense  which  m^fat 
be  interpreted  us  u»e  of  iotorTention,  if  not  of  menace.  It  wks  to 
prevent  iill  such  nnfortuniite  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  repre- 
sentiitiveH  of  tlie  United  States  that  the  new  restraints  apon  oar 
ministers  aixi  consuls,  of  which  you  hare  abeady  been  advised. 
Were  imposed. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adamt. 
Iifavmher  10,  1862.  —  It  is  proliable  that  the  ground  which  the 
eni^mi«a  of  the  Union  in  Europe  will  next  assume,  >n  prosecuting 
their  war  ugiiinst  it,  will  be  un  alleged  defection  of  popular  support 
of  tht*  govi-riiment  at  the  etcctiuiia  recently  lifld  in  the  loyal  Ht»tcs. 
Tlia  reports  of  the  results  of  Uiese  elections  in  the  forms  adopted 
by  the  press  are  calculateil,  though  not  designed,  to  give  plaudhility 
to  this  position.  I  observe  that  these  reports  classify  the  members  of 
Congress  chosen  as  union  and  dumocralie,  or  union  and  opposition. 
Such  classiriuutione,  though  unfortunate,  do  less  barm  here,  vihere 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  known,  than  abroad,  where 
names  are  understood  to  mean  wiiat  tliey  express.  Last  year,  when 
the  war  began,  the  republicans,  who  were  a  plurality  of  the  electors, 
gave  up  their  party  name,  and,  joining  with  loyal  democrats,  put  in 
nomination  candidates  of  either  party  under  the  designation  of  a 
union  party.  The  democratic  party  made  but  a  spiritless  resistance 
in  the  cimvass.  Fmm  whatever  cause  it  baa  happened,  political 
debates  during  the  present  year  have  resumed,  in  a  considerable 
degi-ee,  their  normal  character,  and  while  loyal  republicjins  have 
adhei-ed  to  the  new  banner  of  the  union  party,  the  democi-atic  party 
has  ralHcU  and  made  a  vigorous  canvass  with  a  view  to  the  recovery 
of  ita  former  politicid  ascendency.  Loyal  democrats  in  considei'ahle 
number  retaining  the  name  of  democracy  from  habit,  and  not 
benanae  tliey  opjKise  the  Union,  are  elassified  by  the  other  party  sa 
"  opposition."  It  is  not  necessary  for  th«  information  of  our  rf  pr&* 
sentiitives  abroad  that  I  should  descend  into  any  exiiminiition  of  the 
relative  principles  or  policies  of  the  two  parties.  It  will  suffice  to  sny 
that  while  there  m»y  be  men  of  doubtful  political  wisdom  and  virtue 
in  each  party,  and  while  there  may  be  diiTerencesof  opinion  between 
the  two  parties  as  ti>  the  measures  beat  Cidculated  to  preserve  the 
Union  and  restore  its  authority,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that 
either  party,  or  wny  conHideralde  portion  of  the  people  of  the  loyal 
stales,  is  disj>osed  to  accept  disunion  under  any  circumstances,  or 
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upon  any  terms.  It  is  rather  to  be  understood  that  the  people  have 
become  so  confident  of  the  stability  of  the  Union  that  partisan 
combinations  are  resuming  their  sway  here,  as  they  do  in  such  cases 
in  all  free  countries.  In  this  country,  especially,  it  is  a  habit  not 
only  entirely  consistent  with  the  Constitution,  but  even  essential 
to  its  stability,  to  regard  the  administration  at  any  time  exist- 
ing as  distinct  and  separable  from  the  government  itself,  and  to 
canvass  the  proceedings  of  the  one  without  the  thought  of  disloyalty 
to  the  other.  We  might  possibly  have  had  quicker  siiccess  in  sup- 
pressing the  insurrection  if  this  habit  could  have  rested  a  little 
longer  in  abeyance ;  but,  on  the  other  Iiand,  we  are  under  obliga- 
tions to  save  not  only  the  integrity  or  unity  of  the  country  but  also 
its  inestimable  and  precious  Constitution.  No  one  can  safely  say 
that  the  resumption  of  the  previous  popular  habit  does  not  tend  to 
this  last  and  most  important  consummation,  if  at  the  same  time,  as 
we  confidently  expect,  the  Union  itself  shall  be  saved. 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr,  Dayton, 

November  30,  1862.  —  The  President  is  far  from  asking  the  inter- 
ference of  France,  or  even  her  good  offices,  in  a  matter  which  dis- 
turbs the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and 
which,  if  no  redress  is  given,  would  bo  a  precedent  for  wide  infrac- 
tions of  the  law  of  nations.  At  the  same  time  the  President  does 
not  forget  that  in  the  case  of  the  Trent,  France,  in  a  generous  man- 
ner, appealed  to  the  United  States  to  redress  the  just  complaint  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  both  of  those  parties  appreciated  her  inter- 
position. % 

December  1,  1862  — It  is  expected  that  you  will  not  suffer  the 
cloud  that  has  recently  arisen,  as  it  were,  from  under  your  own  feet, 
to  excite  any  alarm  about  the  good  fortune  of  our  country.  It  is 
to  the  condition  of  affairs  at  home,  not  the  condition  of  opinion 
in  Europe,  that  we  must  look  if  we  would  understand  the  prospects 
of  our  country.  The  great  problem  of  domestic  slavery  in  the  United 
States  presented  itself  for  solution  when  tiie  war  began.  It  is  in 
process  of  solution  and  so  the  war  goes  on.  It  is  not  yet  solved,  and 
so  the  war  is  not  yet  ended.  The  people. of  the  United  States  are 
intensely  engaged  in  the  difficult  task.  If  it  questions  and  rejects 
one  process  of  solution  after  another,  that  does  not  prove  that  it  is 
abandoning  the  task.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  very  tict  of  per- 
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fitrinance  of  the  task  itself.  Tf  ihe  performer  seemed  slow,  let  the 
observer  ask  where  or  when  did  aiiy  nation  advance  faster  in  a 
lubor  so  complex  and  so  dittieult.  Tlie  President's  message  will 
cnrry  the  public  mind  still  more  directly  and  more  earnestly  on  its 
(jrorit  wurk.  Tlie  wur  would  h:ive  had  no  terrors  for  the  people  if 
lliey  ihid  not  feared  that  the  Union  could  not  endure  the  tri:tl  of 
solving  that  problem.  Ap]<i-ehen.siuns  oF  that  kind  are  begintiing 
now  to  be  dismiased.  In  all  the  elements  of  strength,  piwer  and 
Bt.ibility,  tlie  Union  is  stronger  when  Congress  meets  t'l-day  than 
it  was  when  Congress  met  a  year  ago.  In  all  tlie  same  elements 
the  insurrection  is  weaker,  llevulutions  do  not  revive  Iheir  strength 
or  their  energy.  They  ninst  snceeed  at  first,  or  at  least  gain  advan- 
tage continunUy,  or  they  inust  perish.  A  year  ago  it  seemed  that 
any  foreign  nation  might  assail  and  destroy  us  at  a  blow.  I 
am  isure  that  no  one  foreign  nation  would  now  conceive  such  an 
attempt,  while  combination  of  several  powers  for  that  purpose  is 
imiKMsible. 

Ducember  29.  1862.  —  The  eircnmstflnces  calculated  to  excite  dis- 
trust of  the  friendly  feeling  of  France  towards  the  United  States, 
to  vphich  you  have  heretofi-re  directed  my  notice,  are  now  fixing 
public  attention  in  this  country  as  well  aa  m  Europe.  Some  Euro- 
pean observers  who  are  unfriendly  to  us,  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rateiy,  who  are  jealous  of  a  good  understanding  between  France 
and  the  United  States,  are  stimulating  popular  suspicions  here, 
which,  if  they  are  without  any  just  foundation,  as  the  President 
believes,  must  be  very  deeply  regretted  in  both  countries.  The 
form  which  these  BuggealiouH  take  is,  that  France  has  design  to 
make  of  the  war  against  Mexico  only  an  iiitniduction  to  nggres- 
sioiis  agniust  the  United  States  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  on  its  coasts. 
Tiia  interpretation  whidi  is  popularly  given  to  the  Emperor's  late 
overtures  to  Great  Britain  and  Russia  for  mediaiion  in  our  affairs 
favors  this  alarm,  and  ia  consi-quently  causing  it  to  receive  a  very 
wide  acceptance. 

SELtisfied  that  France,  equally  with  the  United  States,  desires  that 
the  mutual  and  almost  fraternal  sympathies  that  so  long  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  two  countries  siiall  remain  undisturbed,  it  beenmes 
a  grave  question  whether  it  ia  not  expedient  tliat  Mr.  Drouyn  de 
I'Huys  shall  do  or  say  something  to  correct  the  irapresBiona  to  wliidbL_ 
I  have  adverted. 
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When  the  French  government  looks  to  the  land  and  naval  rein- 
forcements which  the  President  has  just  sent  to  New  Orleans  and 
the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  now  rapid  departure  of  our  iron-clad 
vessels  to  their  southern  destination,  it  must  perceive  that  in  no 
case  do  we  expect  to  surrender  that  river  or  any  part  of  the  Gulf 
coast  to  insurgents  or  to  any  foreign  power.  The  same  inference 
will  be  justly  drawn  from  the  important  change  of  the  war 
policy  in  regard  to  slaveiy,  which  will  be  completely  announced 
in  the  President's  forthcoming  proclamation  of  the  first  of  January 
next. 

It  is  very  generally  understood  that  there  is  some  peculiar  sympa- 
thetic relationship  between  Louisiana  and  France,  which  has  an  im- 
portant political  significance  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries.  Nothing  could  be  wider  from  the  truth.  New  Orleans,  in 
its  early  history,  as  a  capital  of  the  vast  but  wild  French  province  of 
Louisiana,  was  French ;  but  so  was  St.  Louis,  then  as  now  an  im- 
portant trading  post,  situated  a  thousand  miles  above  New  Orleans, 
on  the  Mississippi  River.  With  the  annexation  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States,  if  not  before,  French  immigraticm  stopped,  and 
American  immigration  set  in  there.  New  Orleans  is  at  this  day 
American  in  the  same  fixed  sense  that  New  York,  Boston,  and  Cin- 
cinnati are.  There  is  a  small  French  commercial  interest  in  New 
Orleans,  but  so  there  is  in  New  York.  It  is  as  completely  exotic  as 
if  it  had  been  lately  engrafted  on  an  American  stock,  instead  of 
having  an  American  graft  set  upon  itself,  which  has  absorbed  the 
chief  life  of  the  community.  The  French  relationship  existing 
between  New  Orleans  and  France  is  now  merely  the  relationship  of 
a  social  class,  perhaps  I  might  say  a  creation  of  fashion.  As  proof 
of  this  you  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  French  representation  of 
New  Orleans  in  both  houses  of  Congress  has  dwindled  away  year 
after  vear  until  a  Frenchman  is  rarely  found  in  it.  There  is  another 
proof:  Even  tlu^  insurgents*,  when  they  choose  in  New  Orleans  pre- 
tended representatives  to  go  to  France,  take  not  Frenchmen,  but 
natives  or  persons  derived  from  the  prevailing  stocks  of  the  other 
states.  There  is  now  no  more  a  hook  for  a  French  intervention  to 
grapple  to  in  Louisiana  than  there  is  in  any  other  state  of  this 
Union.  This  fact  is  even  more  palpable  now  than  it  has  been  here- 
tofore.    The  war  makes  social  and  political  changes  here,  as  it  nee- 
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a  time  the  attention  of  a  class  of  observers  who  fasten  themselves 
upon  events  which  merely  strike  the  imagination.  If  you  could 
return  home  you  woulil  be  surpiiseil  to  fiiiii  Biikimore  am!  Wash- 
ington BO  changed  that  you  would  scarcely  perceive  a  dlfferenee 
in  the  tone  of  society  there  from  what  prevails  in  Chicago  and 
Trenton. 

There  ts  a  second  consideration  which  the  French  government 
ought  to  underBtanil.  The  attaehment  of  the  people  of  thu  United 
States  to  France  differs  from  the  sentimeiit  they  bear  tow.irda  every 
other  country.  It  ia  general,  practically  universal.  But  it  is  an 
attachment  that  has  its  routs  not  in  natural  iiRinity.  nor  yet  in  in- 
ternational motives.  It  is  the  fruit  of  two  purely  moral  sentiments 
—  justice  and  gratitude.  We  all  have  been  educated  to  pity  the 
fato  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  was  our  friend  —  to  admire  Lafayette,  who 
was  a  chivalrous  kniglit-erraut  in  our  Revolutionary  cause —  to 
"  admire  Napoleon  the  Firat,  who  saved  and  restoreil  France  by  liia 
genius  and  his  valor.  We  honor  and  love  all  France,  because  she 
has  constantly  cheriahed  with  pride  and  pleasure  the  memories  of 
the  period  when  we  were  allies,  because  she  has  been  willing  that 
we  should  endure,  and  hopeful  of  our  social,  political,  anil  civil 
institutions.  The  affection  of  the  American  people  is  attended,  not 
by  any  national  sense  of  weakness,  or  dependence,  or  fear,  or  of 
interest,  but  by  a  luxuriant  Americanism,  or  love  of  independence. 
It  is  more  honorable  to  Fi-ance  for  being  so ;  for  there  is  for  nations 
no  esteem  that  is  worthy  of  pride,  or  that  can  be  relied  npon  as  a 
bond  of  friendship,  but  that  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  national 
miignanimity. 

The  fact  that  the  national  attachment  of  this  country  to  France 
is  BO  pure  and  so  elevated,  constitutes  just  tlie  reason  why  it  could 
be  more  easily  supplanted  by  national  insult  or  injustice  than  our 
attitchment  to  any  other  foreign  state  could  be.  It  is  a  chivalrous 
sentiment,  and  it  must  be  preserved  by  chivalrous  conduct  and 
bearing  on  both  sides,  I  deduce  from  the  two  positions  which  I 
have  presented  a  conclusion  which  lias  the  most  Bolemn  interest  for 
both  parties,  namely,  that  any  attempt  at  dictation  —  much  more 
any  aggression  committed  by  the  government  of  France  against  the 
United  States — would  more  certainly  and  effectively  rouse  the 
American  people  to  an  attitude  of  determined  resistance  than  a  S 
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liar  affront  or  injury  committed  by  any  other  power.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  interested  sympathizers  with  the  insurrection 
in  this  country  have  reported  to  the  French  government  that  it 
would  find  a  party  here  disposed  to  accept  its  mediation  or  interven- 
tion. I  understand  that  they  reckon  upon  a  supposed  sympathy 
between  our  democratic  citizens  and  the  French  goveinment.  It 
may  as  well  be  understood  as  soon  as  possible  that  we  have  no 
democrats  who  do  not  cherish  the  independence  of  our  country 
as  the  first  element  of  democratic  faith,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  partiality  for  France  that  makes  us  willingly  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  that  great  nation  is  only  advancing  towards,  instead  of 
having  reached,  the  democratic  condition  \yhich  attracts  us  in  some 
other  countries. 

If  we  understand  Mr.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys,  he  is  capable  of  believ- 
ing that  the  sentiments  I  have  expressed  may  be  maintained  and 
avowed  with  the  most  perfect  respect  and  the  most  cordial  feeling 
towards  France,  because  they  are  sentiments  which,  in  an  American, 
are  as  virtuous  as  devotion  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  ideals  of 
France  are  in  a  Frenchman. 

Since  I  began  this  communication  I  have  received,  by  a  delayed 
mail,  your  despatch  of  the  12th  of  December,  in  which  you  have 
set  down  explanations  made  by  Mr.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys,  which  are 
just  such  as  it  was  my  object  on  this  occasion  to  instruct  you  to 
solicit.  You  know  how  confidingly  we  accept  assurances  of  this 
character  from  Fiance,  and,  therefore,  I  hardly  need  say  that  they 
are  entirely  satisfactory. 

Mr,  Seward  to  all  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Agents  of  the  United 

States. 

January  3,  1863.  —  You  will  receive  herewith  a  copy  of  a  proc- 
lamation which  was  issued  by  the  President  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary instant,  in  which  he  designates  the  states  and  parts  of  states 
which  yet  remain  in  insurrection  Jigainst  the  United  States,  and 
gives  effect  to  the  proclamation  wliic^h  he  issued  on  the  22d  day  of 
September  last,  and  in  whirh  it  was  announced  that  the  slaves 
within  such  states  and  districts  would,  as  a  meiisure  of  military 
necessity  on  the  said  first  day  of  January,  be  declared  forever  free. 
Through  this  great  act,  slavery  will  practically  be  brought  to  an  end 
in  eight  of  the  states  of  this  Union  and  in  the  greater  portions  of 
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two  other  states.     The  number  of  slaves  thus  restored  to  freedom 
is  about  three  and  one  half  millions. 

The  President  entertains  no  doubt  that  this  transaction  will  com- 
mend itself  to  the  enlightened  judgment  and  moral  approbation  of 
not  only  all  Christian  states,  but  of  mankind. 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr,  Dayton, 

February  6,  1863.  —  The  intimation  given  in  your  despatch  of 
January  15th,  that  I  might  expect  a  special  visit  from  M.  Mercier 
has  been  realized.  He  called  on  the  3(1  instant,  and  gave  me  a  copy 
of  a  despatch  which  he  had  just  then  received  from  M.  Drouyn  de 
I'Huvs  under  the  date  of  the  9th  of  January. 

I  have  taken  the  President's  instructions,  and  I  now  proceed  to 
give  you  his  views  upon  the  subject  in  question. 

It  luis  been  considered  with  seriousness,  resulting  from  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  people  of  Franco  are  known  to  be  faultless  sharers 
with  the  American  nation  in  the  misfortunes  and  calamities  of  our 
unhappy  civil  war ;  nor  do  we  on  this,  any  more  than  on  other  oc- 
casions, forget  the  traditional  friendship  of  the  two  countries,  which 
we  unhesitatingly  believe  hasinspired  the  counsels  that  M.  Drouyn 
de  rHuj^s  has  imparted. 

He  says:  *-the  Federal  government  does  not  despair,  we  know, 
of  giving  more  active  impulse  to  hostilities  ;  "  and  again  he  remarks, 
"the  protraction  of  the  struggle,  in  a  word,  has  not  shaken  the  con- 
fidence [of  the  Federal  government]  in  the  definitive  success  of  its 
efforts.'' 

These  passages  seem  to  me  to  do  unintentional  injustice  to  the 
language*,  whether  confidential  or  public,  in  which  this  government 
has  constantly  spoken  on  the  subject  of  the  war.  It  certainly  has 
liad  and  avowed  only  one  purpose —  a  determination  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  country.  So  far  from  admitting  any  laxity  of  effort, 
or  betraying  any  despondency,  the  government  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, borne  itself  cheerfully  in  all  vicissitudes,  with  unwavering 
confidence  in  an  early  and  complete  triumph  of  the  national  cause. 
Now,  when  we  are,  in  a  manner,  invited  by  a  friendly  power  to  re- 
view the  twenty-one  months'  history  of  the  eonflict,  we  find  no  occa- 
sion to  abate  that  confidence.  Through  such  an  alternation  of  vic- 
tories and  defeats  as  is  the  appointed  incident  of  every  war,  the  land 
and  mival  forces  of  the  United  States  have  steadily  advanced,  re- 
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claiming  from  the  insurgents  the  ports,  forts,  and  posts  which  they 
had  treacherously  seized  before  the  strife  actually  began,  and  even 
before  it  was  seriously  apprehended.  So  many  of  the  states  and 
districts  which  the  insurgents  included  in  the  field  of  their  projected 
exclusive  slaveholding  dominions  have  already  been  reestablished 
under  the  flag  of  the  Union,  thjit  they  now  retain  only  the  states  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Texas,  with  half  of  Virginia,  half  of  North 
Carolina,  and  two  thirds  of  South  Carolina,  half  of  Mississippi,  and 
one  third  respectively  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  The  national 
forces  hold  even  this  small  territory  in  close  blockade  and  siege. 

This  government,  if  required,  does  not  hesitate  to  submit  its', 
achievements  to  the  test  of  comparison  ;  and  it  maintains  that  in  no 
part  of  the  world,  and  in  no  times,  ancient  or  modern,  has  a  nation, 
when  rendered  all  unready  for  combat  by  the  enjoyment  of  eighty 
years  of  almost  unbroken  peace,  so  quickly  awakened  at  the  alarm 
of  sedition,  pnt  forth  energies  so  vigorous,  and  aciiieved  successes  so 
signal  and  effective  as  those  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  this 
contest  on  the  part  of  the  Union. 

M.  Drouyn  de  I'lluys,  I  fear,  has  taken  other  light  than  the  cor- 
respondence of  this  government  for  his  guidance  in  ascertaining  its 
temper  and  firmness.  He  has  probably  read  of  divisions  of  senti- 
ment among  those  who  hold  themselves  forth  as  organs  of  public 
opinion  here,  and  has  given  to  them  an  undue  importance.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  thilt  this  is  a  nation  of  thirty  millions,  civilly  di- 
vided into  forty-one  states  and  territories,  which  cover  an  expanse 
hardly  less  than  Europe ;  that  the  pt^ople  are  a  pure  democracy, 
exercising  everywhere  the  utmost  freedom  of  speech  and  suffrage ; 
that  a  great  crisis  necessarily  produces  vehement  as  well  as  pro- 
found debate,  with  sharp  collisions  of  individual,  local,  and  sectional 
interests,  sentimiMits  and  ambitions  ;  and  that  this  heat  of  contro- 
versy is  increased  by  the  intervention  of  speculations,  interests, 
prejudices,  and  passions  from  every  other  part  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  is,  however,  through  such  debates  that  the  agreement  of 
the  natioii  upon  any  subject  is  habitually  attained,  its  resolutions 
formed,  and  its  poliey  established.  While  there  Jias  been  much 
difference  of  popular  opinion  and  favor  concerning  the  agents  who 
shall  carry  on  the  war,  the  principles  on  which  it  shall  be  waged,  and 
the  means  with  whieh  it  shjdl  be  prosecuted,  M.  Drouyn  de  rHu3'3 
has  only  to  refer  to  the  statute  book  of  Congress  and  the  executive 
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orduiances  to  learn  tliiit  the  natioiin!  activity  lias  Iiitberto  been  snj 
yet  is,  as  efficient  as  that  of  any  other  nation,  whatever  its  form  of 
government,  ever  was,  unJer  cireiinisbinces  of  cquitUy  grave  import 
to  its  peace,  safety,  and  welfare.  Not  one  voitie  hiis  been  raised 
anywhere,  out  of  the  iniTnedi;ite  field  of  the  insurrection,  in  favor 
-•-of  f(ireign  intervention,  of  mediation,  of  arbitnitiun,  or  of  compro- 
mise, with  the  relinquishment  of  one  acre  of  the  national  domain, 
or  the  surrender  of  even  one  constitutional  franchise.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  manifest  to  the  world  that  our  resources  are  yet  abundant, 
und  our  credit  adequate  to  the  existing  emergency. 

What  M.  Drouynde  I'Huys  suggests  is  that  this  government  shall 
appoint  commissioners  to  meet,  on  neutral  ground,  commissioners  of 
the  insurgents.  He  supposes  that  in  the  conferences  to  be  thus  . 
held,  reciprocal  complaints  could  be  dia^^'ussed,  and  iu  place  of  thn 
accusations  which  the  Noith  and  South  now  mutually  cast  upon 
each  other,  the  cunfen-es  would  he  engagi'd  with  discussions  of  the 
interests  which  divide  them.  lie  assumea.  further,  that  the  com- 
missioners would  seek,  by  means  of  well-ordered  and  profound  de- 
liberation, whether  these  interests  are  definitively  irreconcilable, 
whether  separation  is^an  extreme  that  can  no  longer  be  avoided,  or 
whether  the  memories  of  a  common  existence,  the  lies  of  every  kind 
whicb  have  made  the  North  and  the  South  one  whole  federative 
state,  and  have  borne  them  on  to  so  high  a  degree  of  prosperity,  are 
not  more  powerful  than  the  causes  which  Lave  placed  arms  in  the 
hands  of  the  two  populations. 

The  suggestion  is  not  an  extraordinary  one,  and  it  may  well  have 
been  thought  by  the  Emperor  of  the  .French,  in  the  earnestness  of 
his  benevolent  desire  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  a  feasible  one. 
But  when  M.  Dronyn  de  THuys  shall  come  to  review  it  in  the  light 
in  which  it  must  necessarily  be  examined  in  this  country,  I  think 
he  can  hardly  fail  to  pt-rceive  that  it  aniounts  to  nothing  leas  thiui 
a  proposition  that,  while  this  government  is  engaged  in  suppressing 
an  armed  insurrection,  with  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  consti- 
tutional national  authority,  and  preserving  the  integrity  of  thia 
country,  it  shall  enter  into  diplomatic  discussion  with  the  insurgents 
upon  the  questions  whether  that  authority  shall  not  be  renounced, 
and  whether  the  country  shall  not  be  delivered  over  to  disunion,  to 
be  quickly  followed  by  ever  increasing  anarchy. 

If.  it  were  possible  for  the  government  of  the  Uuited  States  to. 
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compromise  the  national  authority  so  far  as  to  enter  into  sucli  de-^ 
bates,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  good  results  could  be  obtained 
by  thein. 

The  commissioners  must  agree  in  recommending  either  that  the 
Union  shall  stand  or  that  it  shall  be  voluntarily  dissolved ;  or  else 
they  must  leave  the  vital  question  unsettled,  to  abide  at  last  the 
fortunes  of  the  war.  The  government  has  not  shut  out  knowledge 
of  the  present  temper,  any  more  than  of  the  past  purposes  of  the 
insurgents.  There  is  not  the  least  ground  to  suppose  that  the  con- 
trolling actors  would  be  persuaded  at  this  moment,  by  any  argu- 
ments which  national  commissioners  could  offer,  to  forego  the  am- 
bition that  has  impelled  them  to  the  disloyal  position  they  are 
occupying.  Any  commissioners  who  should  be  appointed  by  these 
actors,  or  through  their  dictation  or  influence,  must  enter  the  confer- 
ence imbued  with  the  spirit  and  pledged  to  th^  personal  fortunes 
of  the  insurgent  chiefs.  The  loyal  people  in  the  insurrectionary 
states  would  be  unheard,  and  any  offer  of  peace  by  this  government, 
on  the  condition  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  must  necessarily 
be  rejected. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  this  government 
has  not  the  least  thought  of  relinquishing  the  trust  which  has  been 
confided  to  it  by  the  nation  under  the  most  solemn  of  all  political 
sanctions ;  and  if  it  had  any  such  thought,  it  would  still  have  abun- 
dant reason  to  know  that  peace  proposed  at  the  cost  of  dissolution 
would  be  immediately,  unreservedly,  and  indignantly  rejected  by 
the  American  peo{)le.  It  is  a  great  mistake  that  European  states- 
men make,  if  they  suppose  this  {>eople  are  demoralized.  Whatever, 
in  the  case  of  an  insurrection,  the  people  of  France,  or  of  Great 
Britain,  or  of  Switzerland,  or  of  the  Netherlands  would  do  to  save 
their  national  existence,  no  matter  how  the  strife  might  be  regarded 
by  or  might  affect  foreign  nation^,  just  so  much,  and  certainly  no 
less,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  do,  if  necessary,  to  save  for 
the  commoif  benefit  the  region  which  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  and 
the  Atlantic  coasts,  and  by  the  shores  of  the  Gulfs  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  Mexico, Jtogether  with  the  free  and  common  navigation  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  St.  Lawrence,  Hud- 
son, Delaware,  Potomac,  and  other  natural  highways  by  which  this 
land,  which  to  them  is  at  once  a  land  of  inheritance  and  a  land  of 
promise,  is  opened  and  watered.     Even  if  the  agents  of  the  Ameri- 
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cuQ  people  now  exercising  tlieir  power  should,  through  fear  or  fric- 
tion, fall  bi'luw  this  height  of  the  national  virtue,  they  would  be 
Bpcedily,  yet  constitutionally,  replaced  by  others  of  sterner  charac- 
ter and  patriotijin. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  also,  that  M.  Droiiyn  de  I'Huys  errs  in 
his  description  of  the  partii's  to  the  present  couflict.  We  have 
hei'e,  ill  the  political  sense,  no  North  and  South,  no  Northern  and 
Southern  States.  We  have  an  insurrectionary  party  which  is  lo- 
cated chiefly  upon  and  adjact^nt  to  the  slioi'eof  tiie  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico ;  nnd  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  loyal  people,  who  constitute 
not  only  Northern  States  but  also  Eastern,  Middle,  Western,  and 
Soiitheni  Suites. 

I  have  on  many  occasions  heretofore  submitted  to  the  French 
govenitnetit  the  Preaideut'a  views  of  the  interests,  and  the  ideas 
more  effective  for  the  time  than  even  interests,  which  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  deteniiination  of  the  American  governmeut  and 
people  to  maintaui  the  Federal  Union.  The  President  has  done 
'the  sarae  thing  in  Lis  messages  and  other  public  declarations.  I 
refrain,  therefore,  from  reviewing  that  argument  in  connection  with 
the  existing  question. 

M.  Drouyti  de  I'Huys  draws  to  his  aid  the  conferences  which  took 
place  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain  in  our  revolutionary 
war.  He  will  allow  us  to  assume  that  action  in  the  crisis  of  a  nation 
must  accord  witli  its  necessities,  and  therefore  can  seldom  be  con- 
formed to  precedents.  Great  Biitiiin.  when  entering  on  negotia- 
tions, had  manifestly  come  to  entertain  doubts  of  her  ultimate  suc- 
cess ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  councils  of  the  colonies  could  not 
fail  to  take  new  courage,  if  not  to  gain  other  advantage  when  the 
parent  state  compromised  so  far  as  to  treat  of  peace  on  the  terms 
of  conceding  their  independence. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  peace  must  come  at  som^  time,  and  that 
conferences  must  attend,  if  tliey  are  not  allowed  to  precede  the  pa- 
cification. There  is,  however,  a  better  form  for  such  conferences 
than  the  one  wliich  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Hifys  anggesta.  The  latter 
would  be  palpably  in  den^tion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  carry  no  weight,  because  destitute  of  the  sancti'm 
necessary  to  bind  either  the  disloyal  or  the  loyal  portions  of  the 
people.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  fur- 
nishes a  constitutional  forum  for  debates  between  the  alienated  pagT'  | 
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ties.  Senators  and  representatives  from  the  loyal  portion  of  the 
people  are  there  already,  freely  empowered  to  confer;  and  seats 
also  are  vacant,  and  inviting  senators  and  representatives  of  this 
discontented  party  who  may  be  constitutionally  sent  there  from  the 
states  involved  in  the  insurrection.  Moreover,  the  conferences  which 
can  thus  be  held  in  Congress  have  this  great  advantage  over  any 
that  could  be  organized  upon  the  plan  of  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys, 
namely,  that  the  Congress,  if  it  were  thought  wise,  could  call  a 
national  convention  to  adopt  its  recommendations,  and  give  them  all 
the  solemnity  and  binding  force  of  organic  law.  Such  conferences 
between  the  alienated  parties  may  be  said  to  have  already  begun. 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri — states 
which  are  claimed  by  the  insurgents  —  are  already  represented  in 
Congress,  and  submitting  with  perfect  freedom  and  in  a  proper  spirit 
their  advice  upon  the  coarse  best  calculated  to  bring  about,  in  the 
shortest  time,  a  firm,  lasting,  and  honorable  peace.  Representiitives 
have  been  sent  also  from  Louisiana,  and  others  are  understood  to  be 
coming  from  Arkansas. 

There  is  a  preponderating  argument  in  favor  of  the  congressional 
form  of  conference  over  that  which  is  suggested  by  M.  Drouyn  de 
rHuys,  namely,  that  while  an  accession  to  the  latter  would  bring 
this  government  into  a  concurrence  with  the  insurgents  in  disregard- 
ing and  setting  aside  an  important  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  so  would  be  of  pernicious  example,  the  con- 
gressional conference,  on  the  contrary,  preserves  and  gives  new 
strength  to  that  sacred  writing  which  must  continue  through  future 
ages  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  Republic. 

You  will  be  at  liberty  to  read  this  despatch  to  M.  Drouyn  de 
FHuys,  and  to  give  him  a  copy  if  he  shall  desire  it.^ 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams, 

March  16,  18G8.  —  You  will  communicate  to  the  thirteen  thousand 
five  hundred  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  the  sincere  and  grateful 
thanks  of  the  President  for  the  sentiments  which  they  have  ex- 
pressed in  their  address,  which,  through  my  hands,  luis  been  laid 
before  him.^ 

You  will  say  to  them  that  they  have  truly  interpreted  the  charac- 

1  The  above  despatch  does  not  appeur  in  the  g^Temment  edition  of  the  Diplonutio  Correspondenot. 
'  Xhe  above  is  only  ozxe  of  m&ay  BimilAr  caae*. 
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itr  and  natare  of  the  coDtest  in  this  coantrj.  which  so  hugelr 
eDgag'-ft  the  attention  of  ffjreign  nations.  The  quesdon  which  is 
bein^  flhciflnd  in  arms  is,  as  tbev  have  trolj  said,  whether  a  natioo 
shall  be  huiit  and  established,  even  here  in  the  heart  of  this  hitherto 
free  rrountry,  and  ofx^n  this  yet  new  and  imperfectiv  reclaimed  con- 
tinent., u(Xin  the  |iririci)ile:^  that  labor  shall  be  not  free  and  compen- 
sate'!, but  invohint'iry  and  unpaid;  and  that  African  men,  women, 
and  children,  once  made  captive  on  their  native  coasts  by  fraud  or 
force,  and  imported  here,  thereby  shall  lose  at  once  all  the  rights  of 
manhoTMl,  and  forever  thereafter,  through  all  generations,  sliall  be 
merely  lawful  g^xids  and  chattels,  wares,  and  merchandise.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  President,  nor  yet  the  loyal  people  of  the 
Unit4'd  States,  who  have  raised  this  issue,  or  brought  it  to  the  trial 
of  civil  war.  Lawfully  standing  under,  and  solemnly  bound  by,  the 
public  will  and  laws  of  the  Union,  to  uphold  a  Constitution  which 
was  establiHhed  with  the  crmcurrence  of  the  insurgents  themselves 
upon  the  bnnid  foundittion  of  human  rights.,  this  govemmejit  and  the 
American  jxjople  have  accei)t4?d  the  ft^arful  issue  only  when  tJiat 
Constitution  itself  must  be  surrendered,  if  the  conflict  should  be 
longer  declined.  We  occupy  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  position 
of  lovers  of  pearo  and  defenders  of  humanity.  The  President  has 
not  foi^-otio  moment  believed  —  he  refuses  to  believe  —  against  all 
ex[>OHitionH  of  British  and  of  European  opinion  to  the  contrary,  no 
matter  liow  aHHiuning  or  how  authoritative  they  may  appear,  that 
the  d(?]iherat(¥  judgment  of  the  British  nation  has  been  or  can  well 
be  pronounced  against  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Dayton, 

M(ty\\^  1803.  —  This  government  is  profoundly  and  agreeably 
impressed  wiili  the  consideration  which  the  Emperor  has  manifested 
towards  tln^  United  States  by  inviting  their  cont^urrence  in  a  pro- 
ct5eding  having  for  its  object  the  double  interests  of  public  order 
and  humanity.*  Nor  is  it  less  favorably  impressed  with  the  senti- 
ments and  the  prudential  considerations  which  the  Emperor  has  in 
so  becoming  a  manner  expressed  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg. 
They  are  sut^h  only  as  appeal  to  the  just  emotions  and  best  sympa- 
thies of  mankind.  The  enlightened  and  humane  character  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  so  recently  illustrated  by  the  enfranchise ment 

>  UwUatioii  with  RumU  instfMd  (o  4he  PoIm. 
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of  a  lai^  mass  of  the  RusBian  people  from  inherited  bondage,  and 
the  estHblisbment  of  an  impartial  and  effective  administration  of 
justice  throughout  his  dominions,  warrant  a  belief  that  the  appeal 
will  be  received  and  responded  to  by  him  with  all  the  favor  that  is 
consistent  with  the  general  wt^lfare  of  the  great  state  over  which  he 
presides  with  such  eminent  wisdom  and  moderation. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  favor  with  which  we  thus  regard 
the  suggestion  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  this  government  finds 
an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  active  cooperation 
with  the  governments  of  France,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain,  to 
which  it  is  thus  invited. 

Founding  our  institutions  upon  the  basis  of  the  rights  of  man,  the 
builders  of  our  Republic  came  all  at  once  to  be  regarded  as  politi- 
cal reformers,  and  it  soon  became  manifest  that  revolutionists  in 
every  countiy  hailed  them  in  that  character,  and  looked  to  the 
United  States  for  effective  sympathy,  if  not  for  active  support  and 
patronage.  Our  invaluable  Constitution  had  hardly  been  estab- 
lished when  it  became  necessary  for  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  to  what  extent  we  could,  with  propriety,  safety, 
and  beneficence,  intervene^  either  by  alliance  or  concerted  action 
with  friendly  powers  or  otherwise,  in  the  political  affairs  of  foreign 
states.  An  urgent  appeal  for  such  aid  and  sympathy  was  made  in 
behalf  of  France,  and  the  appeal  was  sanctioned  and  enforced  by  the 
treaty  then  existing  of  mutual  alliance  and  defence,  a  treaty  without 
which  it  may  even  now  be  confessed,  to  the  honor  of  France,  our 
own  sovereignty  and  independence  could  not  have  been  so  early  se- 
cured. So  deeply  did  this  appeal  touch  the  heart  of  the  American 
people,  that  only  the  deference  they  cherished  to  the  counsels  of  the 
Father  of  our  Country,  who  then  was  at  the  fulness  of  his  unap- 
proachable moral  greatness,  reconciled  them  to  the  stern  decision 
that,  in  view  of  the  location  of  this  republic,  the  characters,  habits, 
and  sentiments  of  its  constituent  parts,  and  especially  its  complex 
yet  unique  and  very  popular  Constitution,  the  American  people 
must  be  content  to  recommend  the  cause  of  human  progress  by  the 
wisdom  with  which  they  should  exercise  the  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment, forbearing  at  all  times,  and  in.  every  way,  from  foreign  alli- 
ances, intervention,  and  interference. 

It  is  true  that  Washington  thought  a  time  might  come  when,  our 
institutions  being  firmly  consolidated  and  working  wiUi  eomplete 
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3uec(^8s,  we  miglit  saMy  ami  perfiiips  benefiomlly  take  pnrt 
consul tiiti 01  la  ht'ld  by  foreign  8t»te§  for  ttie  common  Hdvantiige  of 
tlie  tiittiuiis.  Siiiue  t]i;it  period  occasiuRS  hnve  frequently  happened 
which  preaenCcd  8<-duction3  to  a  departure  from  wliat,  suporlicially 
viewed,  fiecmed  a  course  of  isolation  and  indillt;reuce.  It  i§  scarcely 
necessary  to  recur  t>i  tliem.  One  was  an  invitation  to  a  congress  of 
newly  emaiicipaLed  Spanish- American  stiites;  another  an  urgent  ap- 
peal to  aid  Hungary  iu^  revohition  aiming  at  the  restoration  of  her 
ancient  and  iUiistrious  independence ;  nnother.  the  proji'ct  of  a  joint 
guarnnti.<e  of  Cuba  to  Spain  in  concurrence  with  Pmnce  and  Great 
Britain ;  and  more  recently,  an  invitiition  to  a  cooperative  demonstra- 
tion with  Spain,  France,  and  Great  Britain  in  Mexico ;  and,  later  slill, 
BUggesiionfl  by  some  of  the  Spanish-American  states  for  a  common 
council  of  the  republican  states  situated  upon  the  American  continent. 
These  suggestions  were  Bnccessively  disallowed  by  the  government, 
and  its  decision  was  sipproved  in  e;ich  c;tse  by  tlie  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  the  American  people.  Our  policy  of  non-intervention, 
straight,  absolute,  and  peculiar  as  it  mny  seem  to  otiier  nations,  has 
thus  become  a  traditional  one,  which  could  not  be  abandoned  with- 
out the  most  urgent  occasion,  amounting  to  a  manifest  necessity. 
Certainly  it  could  not  be  wisely  dip;ined  from  at  this  moment, 
when  the  existence  of  a  local,  although  aa  we  trust  only  a  transient 
disturbance,  deprives  the  goverument  of  the  counsel  of  a  portion  of 
the  American  people,  to  whom  SO  wide  a  departure  from  the  settled 
policy  of  the  country  must  in  any  case  be  deeply  interesting. 

The  Prenident  will  not  allow  himself  to  think  for  a  single  u'toment 
.that  the  t^mgieror  of  the  French  will  see  anything  but  respect  and 
friendship  for  himself  and  the  peo]ile  of  France,  with  good  wishes 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  onlcr,  and  the  progress  of  hatuan- 
ity  in  Enrnpe,  in  the  adlierence  o[  the  United  States  on  this  occasion 
to  the  policy  which  ihey  have  thus  far  pursued  with  safety,  and 
not  without  advantage,  as  they  think,  to  the  interests  of  mim- 
kind. 

"  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Ad.ims.  S   - 

July  11, 1863. —  Your  deapateh  of  the  26th  of  June  has  been 

received,  ti^ether  with  three  paper  books  containing  a  report  of 

the  trial  of  the  Alexandra. 

In  giving  you  the  President's  views  in  regard  to  that  case  and 
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the  questions  depending  upon  it,  I  labor  under  some  embarrassments, 
resulting  from  an  ignorance  of  what  may  have  occurred  in  Europe 
since  the  date  of  your  despatch.  It  is  known  here  that  at  that  time 
a  movement  in  the  House  of  Commons  demanding  a  recognition  of 
the  insurgents  by  her  Majesty's  government  was  set  down  for  the 
30th  of  June,  and  that  you  were  hot  altogether  without  apprehension 
that  the  movement,  aided  by  a  moral  effect  of  the  verdict  in  the 
case  of  the  Alexandra,  and  backed  by  a  supposed  patronage  in 
France,  miglit  prevail.  Secondly,  we  have  not  altogether  been  able 
to  disregai'd  the  rumora  of  a  design  of  the  Emperor  of  France  to 
recognize  the  insurgents,  with  or  without  the  concurrence,  of  the 
government  of  Great  Britain.  Thirdly,  that  movement  was  to  be 
based  upon  it  he  ground  of  the  demonstrated  failure  of  the  armies  of 
the  Union ;  but  while  it  was  going  on,  those  armies  liave  achieved 
victories  which  here  are  regarded  as  warranting  an  expectation  of  a 
complete  and  rapid  extinguishment  of  the  insurrection.  These 
brilliant  and  important  victories,  however,  are  as  yet  unknown  in 
Europe. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  shall  assume  that  no  act  has  been 
done  by  the  government  of  France  or  by  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  especially  by  the  latter,  to  change  the  relations  that  have 
heretofore  existed  between  those  countries,  respectively,  and  the 
United  States,  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  duty  of  explaininiij 
frankly  the  opinions  of  the  President,  and  the  policy  which  fie  will 
pursue  in  regard  to  maritime  questions  in  view  of  the  result  in  the 
case  of  the  Alexandra. 

Flrd,  You  are  authorized  and  expected  to  assure  Earl  Russell 
that  this  government  is  entirely  satisfied  that  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment have  conducted  the  proceedings  in  that  case  with  perfect  good 
faith  and  honor,  and  that  they  are  well  disposed  to  prevent  the  fit- 
ting out  of  armed  vessels  in  Rritish  ports  to  depredate  upon  Ameri- 
can commerce  and  to  make  war  against  the  United  States. 

Secondly.  This  government  is  satisfied  that  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  have  performed  their  duties  in  regard  to  the  case  of  the  Alex- 
andra with  a  sincere  conviction  of  the  adequacy  of  the  law  of  Great 
Brrtain  and  a  sincere  desire  to  give  it  eflfect. 

Thirdly,  The  government  of  the  United  States  does  not  descend 
to  inquire  whether  the  jury  in  the  case  were  or  were  not  impar- 
tial.   It  willingly  believes  they  were  so,  and  it  accepts  the  statement 
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OhhIc  WTtli  M>  Rinrh  BiuuiiisitT  br  all  the  reporten  of  die  esse,  t 
Um  jwlge  who  pmi<)<Ml  at  the  tml  made  the  bench  nspoosible  fur 
tbe  verdurt  by  tlie  boldnees  and  directness  of  fats  raltn^  against  the 
pfoweutiofi. 

Fourtklg.  Gr«at  Britain  being  a  free  and  constitatifraal  eoontry, 
and  ihf  frrocvnlings  m  tlie  cane  uf  the  Alexandra  baring  be^n  tbna 
fur  condarted  by  tbe  goTemmeot  in  good  f.iitb  and  aixtmiirig  to 
law,  the  Untt«rd  States  woald  not  be  justified  in  dimming  the  Ti;rdii:t 
ttmAi^Tvi  by  the  JHry  a  cause  of  national  complaint,  provided  that 
the  goTi.-miiient  proaeimtes  an  Hppeal  tu  tbe  higlier  coarta  antil  it  bo 
det<-rroi n«>d  tii  the  cmrt  of  last  resort  whether  the  lav  ie  adeqiukte  to 
thn  maintrniinu;  of  the  neutrality  vrfaich  her  Majesty  has  proclnimed. 
and  provided  jiim>  that  in  the  mean  time  the  Alexandra  and  otber 
vcBM-U  ^ich  may  tie  fonnil  tiolating  or  pre[)aring  to  riolate  tbe 
law  be  prirvent<-d,  so  far  as  the  law  may  allow,  from  leaving  British 
purttt  t<p  prosecnte  their  work  of  devastation. 

The  President  ia  not  prepared  to  bflieve  that  the  judii^iary  of 
Great  Britain  will,  with  well-coDsiderfd  judgment,  render  nngatory 
and  void  a  statute  of  the  realm  which,  with  its  counterpart  in  our 
own  legislation,  litis  hitherto  bten  regarded  by  biith  nations  as  a 
guamntee  of  that  mutual  f')rbe>irance  wliidi  is  so  essential  to  tlie 
preservation  of  peace  and  friendship.  Nor  shiUI  f  incur  the  haziud 
of  producing  irritation  on  either  side  of  the  ocean  by  criticising  the 
reasoning  by  which  the  learned  judge  who  tried  the  ciise  of  the 
Alexandra  justiriod  his  conclusions  thereon,  or  by  wliti'h  that 
portion  of  the  Urilish  press  which  approves  the  verdict  labors  to 
defend  it. 

Thi?  pneilion  in  which  the  case  of  the  Alexandra  is  left  by  the 
recent  tri id  renders  it  necessary  to  contemplate  a  possible  aflirma- 
tion  of  the  nilings  of  the  Chief  Baron  in  the  court  of  dernier  resort, 
You  arqentitlpd  to  know,  and  it  seems  proper  that  yon  should  be 
ahli!  to  communicate  to  ht>r  Majesty's  go\-i"rnment,  the  views  which 
the  Presidont  luia  taken  of, the  riglits  and  duties  of  this  goveniment 
in  that  imlookod  for  and  deeply  to  be  deprecated  event.  I  trust 
that  I  slmll  be  able  to  express  those  convictions  calmly  snd  dispas- 
Hiunatoty  without  wounding  the  just  self-respect  of  her  Miijesty'a 
government.  If  the  rulings  of  the  Chief  Biiron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  i«au  of  the  Alexandra  shall  be  affirmed  so  as  to  reguhite 
(he  action  of  Iter  Majesty's  government,  the  President  r.ill,  its  he 
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thinks,  be  left  to  understand  that  there  is  no  law  in  Grent  Britain 
wjiich  will  be  effective  to  preserve  mutual  relations  of  forbearance 
between  the  subjects  of  her  Majesty  and  the  government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  in  the  only  point  where  they  are  exposed 
to  infraction.  The  fitting  out  of  the  Alabama  aud  the  Florida,  as 
well  as  of  the  Alexandra,  will  thus  receive  the  sanction  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  United  States  will  be  without  any  guarantee 
whatever  against  the  indiscriminate  and  unlimited  employment  of 
Ciipital,  industry,  and  skill  by  British  subjects,  in  building,  arming, 
equipping,  and  sending  forth  ships-of-war  from  British  ports  to 
make  war  against  the  United  States. 

I  may  safely  protest,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  against  the 
assumption  of  that  position  by  the  British  nation,  because  this  gov- 
ernment, with  a  statute  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
does  constantly  hold  itself  able  and  bound  to  prevent  such  injuries 
to  Great  Britain.  The  President  thinks  it  not  improper  to  suggest 
for  the  consideration  of  her  Majesty's  government  the  question 
whether,  on  appeal  to  be  made  by  them,  Parliament  might  not 
think  it  just  and  expedient  to  amend  the  existing  statute  in  such  a 
way  as  to  effect  what  the  two  governments  actually  believe  it  ought 
now  to  accomplish.  In  case  of  such  an  appeal  the  President  would 
not  hesitate  to  apply  to  Congress  for  an  equivalent  amendment  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  if  her  Majesty's  government  should 
desire  such  a  proceeding,  although  here  such  an  amendment  is  not 
deemed  necessary. 

If  the  law  of  Great  Britain  must  be  left  without  amendment,  and 
be  construed  by  the  government  in  conformity  with  the  rulings  of 
the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  then  there  will  be  left  for  the 
United  States  no  alternative  but  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
commerce  against  armed  cruisers  proceeding  from  British  ports,  as 
against  the  naval  forces  of  a  public  enemy  ;  and  also  to  claim  and 
insist  upon  indemnities  for  the  injuries  which  all  such  expeditions 
have  hitherto  committed  or  shall  hereafter  commit  against  this  gov- 
ernment and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  To  this  end  this 
government  is  now  preparing  a  naval  force  with  the  utmost  vigor; 
*^L— -^^^  national  navy,  which  it  is  rapidly  creating,  shall  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  emergency,  then  the  United  States  must  bring 
into  employment  such  private  armed  naval  forces  as  the  mercantile 
marine  shalTaSofdr'  British  ports,  domestic  aa  w^  as  colonial,  are 
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lENCE.  ^^H 

the  case,  Wifli^^^ 


made  witli  so  tnin'Ii  uiianimity  by  all  tlio  reporters  of  1 

the  juHge  who  presided  at  the  trial  made  the  bencli  responsible  {ur 

the  verdict  by  the  boldness  and  directness  o£  his  rnlings  itgninst  the 

prosecution. 

Fourthly/.  Great  Britain  being  a  free  and  constitutional  cnuntry, 
and  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandra  having  been  thus 
far  conducted  bv  the  government  in  good  [;iith  and  according  to 
law,  the  United  States  would  not  be  justified  in  deeming  thf?  vtrdict 
rendei-ed  by  the  jury  »  Cituae  of  national  complaint,  provided  that 
the  government  prosecutes  an  appeal  to  (he  higher  courts  until  it  be 
determined  in  the  court  of  last  n-surt  whether  the  law  is  ade(jii;ite  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  neutrality  which  her  Majesty  has  prD<'hiiined, 
and  provided  also  that  in  the  mean  time  the  Alexandra  nnd  other 
vessels  ^»^Iich  may  he  found  violating  or  preparing  to  violnte  the 
law  Ite  preventiHl,  so  tar  as  ihe  law  may  allow,  from  leaving  British 
ports  to  prosecute  their  work  of  devastation. 

The  President  is  not  prepared  to  believe  that  the  judiciary  of 
Great  Britain  will,  with  well -considered  judgment,  render  nugatory 
and  void  a  statute  of  the  realm  which,  witli  its  counterpart  in  our 
own  legiahition,  has  hitherto  been  regarded  by  both  nations  as  h 
gnamntee  of  that  mutual  forbearance  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  peace  nnd  friendship.  Nor  shall  I  incur  the  hazard 
of  producing  irritation  on  either  side  of  the  ocean  by  criticising  the 
reasoning  by  which  the  learned  judge  who  tried  the  case  of  the 
Alexandra  justified  his  conclnsions  thei-eon,  or  by  whinh  that 
portion  of  the  British  press  which  approves  tJie  verdict  labors  to 
defend  it. 

The  position  in  which  the  case  of  the  Ah'xandra  ia  left  by  the 
recent  trial  renders  it  necessary  to  contemplate  a  possible  atlirina- 
tion  of  the  ndinga  of  the  Chief  Baron  in  the  court  of  dernier  resort. 
You  arq  entitlpd  to  know,  and  it  seems  proper  that  you  should  be 
able  to  communicate  to  her  Majesty's  govi'rnment,  the  views  which 
the  President  has  taken  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  this  govertiment 
in  that  unlocked  for  and  deeply  to  be  deprecated  event.  I  trust 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  express  those  convictions  calmly  and  dis[ia9- 
sionately  without  wounding  the  just  self-respect  of  her  Majesty's 
governmenL  If  the  rulings  of  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  case  of  the  Alexandra  shall  be  affirmed  so  as  to  regulate 
the  action  of  her  Majesty's  government,  the  President  U'ili,  as  he 
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thinks,  be  left  to  understand  that  there  is  no  law  in  Great  Britain 
wl^ich  will  be  effective  to  preserve  mutual  relations  of  forbearance 
between  the  subjects  of  her  Majesty  and  the  government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  in  the  only  point  where  they  are  exposed 
to  infraction.  The  fitting  out  of  the  Alabama  aud  the  Florida,  as 
well  as  of  the  Alexandra,  will  thus  receive  the  sanction  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  United  States  will  be  without  any  guarantee 
whatever  against  the  indiscriminate  and  unlimited  employment  of 
capital,  industry,  and  skill  by  British  subjects,  in  building,  arming, 
equipping,  and  sending  forth  ships-of-war  from  British  ports  to 
make  war  against  the  United  States. 

I  may  safely  protest,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  against  the 
assumption  of  that  position  by  the  British  nation,  becjiuse  this  gov- 
ernment, with  a  statute  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
does  constantly  hold  itself  able  and  bound  to  prevent  such  injuries 
to  Great  Britain.  The  President  thinks  it  not  improper  to  suggest 
for  the  consideration  of  her  Majesty's  government  the  question 
whether,  on  appeal  to  be  made  by  them,  Parliament  might  not 
think  it  just  and  expedient  to  amend  the  existing  statute  in  such  a 
way  as  to  effect  what  the  two  governments  actually  believe  it  ought 
now  to  accomplish.  In  case  of  such  an  appeal  the  President  would 
not  hesitate  to  apply  to  Congress  for  an  equivalent  amendment  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  if  her  Majesty's  government  should 
desire  such  a  proceeding,  although  here  such  an  amendment  is  not 
deemed  necessary. 

If  the  law  of  Great  Britain  must  be  left  without  amendment,  and 
be  construed  by  the  government  in  conformity  with  the  rulings  of 
the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  then  there  will  be  left  for  the 
United  States  no  alternative  but  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
commerce  against  armed  cruisers  proceeding  from  British  ports,  as 
agjiinst  the  naval  forces  of  a  public  enemy  ;  and  also  to  claim  and 
insist  upon  indemnities  for  the  injuries  which  all  such  expeditions 
have  hitherto  committed  or  shall  hereafter  commit  against  this  gov- 
ernment and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  To  this  end  this 
government  is  now  preparing  a  naval  force  with  the  utmost  vigor; 
nhd  \i  the  national  navy,  which  it  is  rapidly  creating,  shall  not  be 
sti/Bcient  for  the  emergency,  then  the  United  States  must  bring 
into^mployment  such  private  armed  naval  forces  as  the  meramtile 
marine  shalTaSofdr'  British  ports,  domestic  as  w^  aa  colonial,  are 
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.now  open,  diitler  certain  restrictions,  to  the  visits  of  piruticjil  i 
Bele,  Hiiil  not  mily  fnniisii  tliem  cnals,  provisinns,  imd  rcpuii-s,  but 
even  receive  their  prisoners  when  the  enemies  of  thf?  UnituJ  Stutea 
dime  ill  to  ubtaiu  such  relief  frnm  voymgea  in  whit:h  they  huve 
eitljer  burned  ebipa  Ihey  have  ciiptund,  or  have  even  mnnneil  iind 
urined  tbem  iis  pir^ttes  Hnd  sent  them  abroad  as  auxiliaries  in  the 
work  of  deatnu'tion.  Can  it  be  itn  occiiaiim  for  either  surprise  or 
irr.mpliiint  that  if  this  condition  of  things  is  to  remain  and  receive 
the  deliberatt^  sanction  of  tin:  British  guverunient.  the  navy  of  the 
LJniled  States  will  receive  instructions  to  pursue  these  enemies  into 
tlie  porta  which  thus,  in  viiihitiou  of  the  law  of  nations  iiml  the 
obligations  of  neutruMty,  become  harbors  for  the  pirales  ?  Tlie 
President  very  distinctly  perceives  the  risks  and  hiizards  which  a 
naval  conflict  thus  maintained  will  bring  to  the  commerce  and  even 
to  the  peace  of  the  two  countries.  But  he  is  obliged  to  consider 
ihat  in  tlie  case  supposed  the  destruction  of  our  commerce  will 
probably  amount  to  a  naval  war  waged  by  a  porlinn  nt  least  of  the 
British  nation  Hgainst  the  g'>virnment  and  jieople  of  the  United 
States  —  !i  war  tolerated  although  not  declared  or  avowed  by  tlie 
liritish  government.  If,  through  the  necessary  emplnyment  of  all 
our  means  of  nationnl  ilefence,  such  a  partial  war  shall  become  a 
genertif  one  between  the  two  nations,  the  President  tldnks  that  the 
responsibility  for  that  painful  result  will  not  fail  upon  the  United 
States. 

In  stating  thus  frankly  the  views  of  this  gnvernnient,  it  is  proper 
for  me  to  add  that  it  is  not  the  President's  purpose  to  resort  to  the 
extrmirdiimry  measures  of  defence  to  which  I  have  refeired.  unlesa  _ 
they  shall  be  rendered  nefcessiiry  by  a  final  decision  of  the  British 
government  that  it  cannot  and  will  not  interfere  lo  restrain  the  hos- 
tilities wliich  are  now  apprehended;  nor  will  I  allow  myself  to  sup- 
pose that  her  Majesty's  government  will  for  a  moment  conceive  that 
iinything  I  have  written  iipcm  this  point  is  written  in  a  spirit  of 
.meVe  demonstration  ;  on  the  cnntraiy.  while  the  pai-ific  and  friendly 
'  disposition  nf  her  Britannic  Mujesty's  government  is  fnlly  appre- 
ciMtt'd  and  relied  upon,  it  is  well  understood  that  that  government 
is  the  ]«Bt  one  in  the  world  to  yield  tii  vehemence  wliat  cannot  be. 
conceded  in  equity  and  jnstici<  S",  on  tiie  other  hiind,  it  ought  to 
be  understood  that  the  Uniteil  Stiites.  if  they  could  ever  be  pre- 
sumptuous,  are  sufficiently  chastened    already  by  the  scourge  of 
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civil  war  to  seek  peace  and  friendship  with  Great  Britain  and  all 
other  nations  through  any  concession  tlmt  is  compatible  with  tho 
permanent  interests  of  national  life  and  honor. 

For  your  own  information,  and  to  enable  you  to  maintain  the  na- 
tional rights  and  interests  with  your  accustomed  firmness,  I  hav^ 
the  pleasure  of  stating  that  our  naval  force  is  steadily  and  rapidly 
increasing.  The  navy  has  already  in  actual  service  forty-four  thou- 
sand men.  New,  better,  and  more  effective  steamships,  iron-clads, 
as  well  as  others,  are  coming  from  the  docks ;  and  we  do  not  dis- 
trust our' ability  to  defend  ourselves  in  our  harbors  and  on  the  high 
seas,  even  if  we  must  unhappily  be  precipitated,  through  injustice 
in  Europe,  into  a  foreign  war. 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr,  Marsh, 

July  29,  1863.  —  The  statement  you  have  given  me  of  a  decline 
of  confidence  in  the  success  of  this  government  in  suppressing  the 
insurrection,  which  is  exhibited  in  Europe,  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered, in  connection  with  similar  information  which  was  contained 
as  well  in  a  former  despatch  of  your  own  as  in  the  communic^ations 
of  others  of  our  representatives  on  that  continent.  I  freely  confess 
that  the  fact  is  regarded  with  sincere  and  profound  regret.  It  can- 
not be  admitted,  however,  that  this  unfavorable  opinion  is  sustained 
by  th<i  argument  upon  which,  according  to  yonr  statement,  it  is 
built ;  much  less  that  it  is  sustainable  independently  of  that  reason- 
ing. I  think  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  heretofore  that  insurrec- 
tions are  generally  strong,  vigorous,  and  energetic  in  their  begin- 
nings, while  well-established  governments  may  be  expected  to  gain 
strength,  vigor,  and  energy  as  the  struggle  for  self-defence,  to 
which  thev  are  summoned,  advances. 

Eight  hundred  days  are  not  yet  elapsed  since  this  popular  gov- 
ernment, all  unused  to  military  action,  and  destitute  of  its  machin- 
ery  and  appliances,  was  obliged  to  accept  civil  war  on  land  and  s«\*i. 
An  insurrecticm,  occupying  near  half  of  the  Union,  seiz^^d  upon  tin- 
principal  military  force,  the  most  important  navy  yards,  forts,  and 
arsenals,  and  employtMl  their  guns  against  the  government  itself. 
Every  tw  >  days  of  the  intervening  period  witnessed  the  bringing  of 
a  new  and  effective  ship-of-war,  with  a  hundred  seamen  and  ma- 
rines, into  the  naval  service,  as  well  as  the  gathering  into  camps  of 
two   thousand  soldiers,  practically,  all  of  whom  were  volunteers. 
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Tba  aclnevements  of  our  land  ami  naval  forces  have  been 
brilliant  and  effective.  Our  niartliea  and  sieges  bave,  I  think, 
seldom  been  excelled.  Certainly  tlio  nrca  of  the  goveninient'B 
autbority  lias  been  so  continually  enlarged,  that  the  rebellion  has 
retired  within  a  compass  altugvUier  too  small  toniaint>iin  an  inde- 
pendent state.  We  have  regained  the  most  important  of  our  sea- 
poits,  while  we  hold  all  others  in  close  siege ;  and  we  are  now  traT- 
ersing,  unL'hti(.-ked,  all  the  great  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  country 
from  tlieir  outlets  to  their  sources. 

Now,  at  the  close  of  two  years  of  war.  what  are  the  respectiva 
conditions  of  the  belligerent  parties?  We  are  bringing  out  n*w 
and  effective  ships,  and  incrt-asing  our  naval  marine,  more  rapidly 
than  before,  and  we  are  gathering  into  camps  a  force  adequate  to 
repair  all  the  waste  of  the  war.  Our  natinnal  credit  is  stronger 
than  it  was  when  the  war  began,  and  is  equal  to  that  which  almost 
any  other  government  holds,  though  in  a  state  of  profound  peace. 
Can  those  who  forbode  our  downfall  show  us  xvhere  the  forces  and 
the  material  and  the  credit  of  the  insurgents  He  concealed  ?  To  as 
it  seems  as  if  they  are  nearing  the  point  of  exhaustion. 

It  is,  under  the  circumatiinces.  eminently  to  be  desired  thnt  the 
confidence  of  foreign  nations  in  the  success  of  the  government 
should  not  be  lost.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  may  be  nations 
whose  forbearance  from  interfering  with  us  would  give  way  with 
their  respect  for  our  strength  and  power.  If.  however,  we  are 
destined  now  to  encounter  foreign  complications,  let  us  be  thankful 
that  they  have  been  delayed  so  long.  We  shall  be  found,  when 
they  come,  with  an  army,  a  niivy,  and  a  ti-easury  not  only  adequate, 
as  we  think,  to  self  defence,  but  also  befitting  the  continent  and 
the  cause  we  shall  then  be  defending  against  nations  whom  we 
have  never  wronged,  and  who  are  quite  as  deeply  interested  in  « 
friendship,  as  we,  unhappily,  are  in  their  forbear.ince  towarda  « 
selves. 

Mt,  Seward  to  Mr.  Adamt. 

JvXy  30, 1863.  —  The  concurrence  of  many  importiint  incidents  en- 
titles MS  to  regard  the  present  hour  as  a  crisis  of  our  civil  wat  The 
campaign  in  Virginia,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Miaaiasippi,  and  Ijouisiana, 
although  it  had  been  well  matured,  and  was  prosecuted  with  gn'at 
assiduity  and  nnsurpisaed  heroiam,  was,  nevertheless,  attendwl,- 
until  recently,  by  discouraging  delays,  reverses,  and  disastevs. 
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insurgents  had  gotten  np  with  much  skill  and  energy  a  l6an  abroad,  , 
based  on  an  assumption  of  their  eventujil  success,  which  seemed  to 
promise  them  an  available  and  durable  credit  in  the  European  mar- 
ket. This  achievement  enabled  them  to  employ,  without  stint, 
many  artificers  of  Great  Britain,  and  some  other  countries,  in  fur- 
nishing all  the  materials  and  machinery  of  land  and  naval  wt\j*fare, 
while  they  threatened  to  constrain  the  world's  manufactures  into 
an  advocacy  of  their  sovereignty  and  independence.  Successes  like 
these  procured  for  them  political  agencies  in  France  and  Great 
Britain,  which,  repressing  the  national  sentiments  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  stifling  even  their  sympathies  with  the  cause  of  progress 
and  humanity  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  made  it  seem  for  a 
time,  at  least,  probable  that  the  two  powers,  which  are  the  most  do- 
minating and,  therefore,  the  most  interested  in  the  stability  of  this 
nation  with  its  free  government  and  liberal  institutions,  would  com- 
bine to  overthrow,  devastate  and  destroy  whatever  of  government, 
commerce,  and  culture  had  been  created  on  this  continent.  The 
conspiracy  against  our  country,  which  thus  flourished  apparently 
unchecked  in  so  manv  of  the  slave  states,  and  which  had  effected 
such  startling  combinations  in  Europe,  borrowed  aid  which  cannot 
be  condemned  or  deplored  too  much  from  interests  in  the  loyal 
states  that  counselled  the  obtaining  of  peace,  indolence,  personal 
exemptions  and  partisan  advantages  at  the  imminent  hazard,  if  not 
at  the  certain  cost,  of  even  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  a  sur- 
render as  well  of  the  liberties  of  the  country  as  of  its  hitherto  sup- 
posed well  assured  and  beneficent  destiny.  This  concurrence  of 
signs,  favorable  to  the  success  of  the  insurrection,  raised  the  hopes 
of  its  authors  to  a  state  of  presumption.  They  broke  and  trampled 
upon  the  cartels  of  military  exchanges,  defied  and  despised  well- 
prepared  assaults,  set  on  foot  iifvasions  of  the  loyal  states,  and  de- 

I  manded  passage  and  admission  for  a  representative,  on  equivocal 
pretences,  at  Washington.  Such  audacity  is  of  itself,  for  a  season, 
and  in  favorable  circumstances,  no  contemptible  element  of  politi- 
cal force. 

But  the  imposi-ng  fabric  of  insurgent  expectations  has  been  sud- 
denly shattered.  The  campaigns,  so  long  unsuccessful,  have  culmi- 
nated in  victories,  which,  as  a  whole,  are  as  demonstrative  and 
fruitful  as,  perhaps,  ever  attended  any  combination  of  military  and 

^  naval  movements  when  the  theatre  was  a  continent.     The  basis  has 
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fallen  out  o(  tlieir  flacal  system.  Their  pretended  secmities  i 
••  the  late  of  nine  centa  on  the  dnlliir  at  home,  where,  at  lust,  tlieir 
value  abroad  must  always  be  ascertained.  The  insuigeiita  must 
hereafter  base  their  claims  on  foreign  nations  for  material  and  capi- 
tal—  not,  OS  heretofori*,  upon  promises  of  spLcultitive  profit,  but 
upon  the  charity  of  contributors.  France  Hnd  Great  Britain,  re- 
lieved of  artificial  and  exa|;gerateil  importunities,  will  have  abun- 
(i:uit  leisure  to  consider  the  momlity  and  jiislice  of  recognition, 
aa  well  aa  the  possible  dangers  and  evils  which  may  attend  ibe 
iktteiiipt  to  renew  European  dominatimi  on  a  ciintinent  that,  with 
very  opposite  ideas  of  government  and  social  aenlimenls,  is  rapidly 
advancing  to  an  e']uality  in  population,  wealth  and  power  with 
Europe  itself.  It  begins  to  be  seen  that,  although,  like  every  other 
country,  the  United  States  are  not  exempt  from  faction,  yet,  the 
peopltt  HL-ed  only  to  see  and  to  realize  any  ne^w  national  danger,  and 
lime  to  measure  the  amount  of  sacriticea  required,  to  avert  it. 
W(ji^n  they  have  done  this,  the  last  siicrifii^es  are  as  cheerfully  made 
as  the  first.  Arrogance,  menace,  and  milifciry  severity  on  the  part 
of  the  insurgents  have  given  place  to  sp^ismodic  demands  fur  new 
and  fiual  levies  of  men  and  money,  now  discovered  to  be  essential 
(or  mere  self-defence. 

What  is  the  instruction  oE  this  crisis?  I  do  not  forget  that  war, 
especially  civil  war,  is  capricious.  I  know  very  well'  that  the  rain- 
bow, which  appears  when  the  clouds  have  parted,  ia  not  always  a 
sure  sign  that  even  worse  tempests  are  not  gathering  in  the  political 
skies.  Nevertheless  we  must  act  upon  such  hidieatioiifl  as  Provi- 
dence is  pleased  to  favor  ua  with,  always  applying  to  tliem  the  test 
of  ex|>erience.  One  of  the  instructions  of  experience  ia,  llnit,  uau- 
ally.  a  short  and  convulsive  life  is  appointed  to  factions,  while 
nations,  like  individuals,  though  obliged  to  encounter  many  suc- 
cessive and  fearful  dangers,  are  yet  created  to  eudure  and  fulfil 
great  ends.  So  we  regard  the  present  stage  of  this  contest  as 
reassuring  us  of  the  ultimate  deliverance  of  the  country,  and 
the  salvation,  in  their  full  extent,  of  its  territory  and  its  free 
instittitimis. 

At  the  moment,  however,  when  we  are  accepting  this  satisfactory 
view,  we  find  that  we  are  drifting,  not wiohstan ding  our  most  earn- 
est and  vigorous  resistance,  towards  a  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Our  commerce  on  the  high  seas  is  perishing  under  the  devastation 
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of  ships-of-war  that  are  sent  out  for  that  purpose  from  British 
coasts,  by  British  subjects,  and  we  hear  of  new  corsairs  and  more 
formidable  armaments  of  that  kind,  designed  even  to  dislodge  us 
from  the  military  occupation  of  insurgent  ports  and  to  bum  and 
destroy  our  principal  cities,  and  these  armaments,  it  is  represented 
to  us  by  imposing  British  authorities,  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  is  not  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  realm  to  restrain.  It 
cannot  be  deemed  offensive  to  say  that  at  any  period  of  our  history 
when  we  were  not  suffering  from  intestine  war,  these  injuries 
would  not  have  been  borne.  At  least  it  is  true  that  they  were  not 
attempted  until  we  were  seen  to  have  fallen  upon  the  calamities  of 
civil  war.  Great  Britain  might  ask  herself  whether,  if  a  similar 
opportunity  for  such  hostilities  should  offer,  she  would  consent  to 
bear  like  assaults  upon  her  commerce  and  her  sovereignty.  I 
know  no  one  point  of  political  calculation  more  certain  than  this, 
that  just  what  the  people  of  Great  Britain  would  do,  under  defined 
circumstances,  in  self-defence,  that  is  what,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, the  people  in  whose'name  I  am  writing  must  and  will  do  in. 
their  own  defence. 

I  would,  if  properly  I  could,  shut  out  from  consideration  another 
element  which  enters  into  the  case.  Great  Britain  has  at  no  time 
intimated  that,  even  with  the  coijporation  of  France,  she  would 
adopt  or  sanction  a  war  or  a  hostile  policy  against  the  United 
States.  Her  government  has  on  apt  occasions  indicated  a  very 
dilTerent  and  much  more  just  disposition.  We  respect  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  Great  Britain  for  her  persistence  in  these  indi- 
cations. Nevertheless  we  have  the  personal  authority  of  the  Em- 
peror of  th(»  French  for  the  fact  that  he  has  announced  to  Great 
Britain  that  he  is  willing  to  follow,  if  Great  Britain  will  decide  to 
lead  the  way,  in  rccf^giiizing  the  insurgents.  To  give  such  a  recog- 
nition, under  the  circumstances,  would  be  to  them  a  demonstration 
more  potential  than  a  fleet  or  an  army,  while  it  would  authorita- 
tively sanction  the  piratical  enterprises  of  British  subjects,  which, 
even  when  disavowed  by  Great  Britain,  are  proving  intolerable  to 
the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Great  Britain  as  well  as  France  has  been  explicitly  informed  by  the 
United  States  that  a  recognition  of  the  insurgents  would  necessarily 
be  deemed  by  them  an  unfriendly  proceeding.  Virtually,  there- 
fore, France  invites  Great  Britain  to  an  alliance  offensive  and  in' 
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.  rious  to  the  United  States.  Judging  with  the  light  which 
npon  our  poBttion,  euch  an  alliance  ^I'ould  be  morally  wrong,  for  of 
what  crime  against  both  or  eitlier  of  these  two  nations,  or  agninst 
any  nation,  are  the  United  States  accused?  What  unatuned  wrong 
have  they  done  which  France  and  Great  Biitshi  are  entitled  by  the 
law  of  nations  to  redress  ?  The  United  States  have  fallen,  not 
without  forty  years  of  protracted  resisfcince,  into  a  state  of  oivi! 
wiir  which  is  iin  "inconvenience  to  other  maritime  and  commercial 
powBi-s.  Has  either  Great  Britain  or  France,  or  any  other  nation, 
sinned  leas  sigainst  the  peace  of  the  world  than  the  United  States? 

-  If  ever  a  nation  coulj  plead  snccessfully  the  irrepresaibility  of  the 
elements  of  a  civil  strife,  it  is  the  United  States  on  tltis  occasion. 
World- plan  ted  and  cherislicd  African  slavery  here  has  audaciously 
riben  up  to  overthrow  a  government,  the  most  equal  and  just  that 
hRS  ever  been  established  among  men,  and  to  ei-ect  a  new  one  exclu- 
sively upon  the  biisis  of  human  bondage.  The  United  States  refuse 
to  be  destroyed  or  divided  by  such  an  agency  for  such  a  purpose. 
It  is  not  easy,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  conceive  how  such  a 
cavil  war  can  be  Inoked  upon  with  favor,  or  even  with  indifference, 
in  Europe.  We  have,  nevertheless,  accepted  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  and  France  do  regard  this  insurrection  with  favor  on  the 
demand  of  the  statesmen  and  presses  whicli  seem  most  to  engage  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  those  countries.  France  now  requires  us 
to  go  one  step  further  and  to  accept  the  (act  that  Great  Britain  and 
herself  ought  to  vote  for  the  admission  of  the  insurgents  into  the 
family  of  nations.  The  ground  upon  wiiich  the  Emperor  favors 
that  extraoi'diuary  proceeding  is,  that  it  is  expei;ted  that  it  would 
tend  to  bring  our  unhappy  civil  war  to  a  close.  His  Imperial 
MHJesty  seems,  to  me,  to  have  widely  misconstrued  the  character 
of  the  American  people.  They  are  a  brave  and  a  jealous  people ; 
they  have  made  it  their  chief  duty,  throughout  a  whole  century,  to 
achieve  a  national  independence,  and  acquire  a  continental  influ- 
ence, just  like  that  which  France  and  Great  Britain  have  respec- 
tively won  througli  the  oonHicts  of  eight  ct^ntunes.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  undoubtedly  di^sire  peace,  but  they  would  neither 
HCcept  a  peace  tliat  the  proposed  combination  would  offer  tliem,  nor 
acquiesce  in  it  if  it  were  possible  to  force  it  upon  them,  European 
powers  can  dictate  peace,  even  to  Asiatic  communities,  only  by  sub- 
jugating them,  and  yet  they  have  been  u 
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moral  decline  since  the  era  of  Alexander.  American  society,  on  the 
contrary,  is  in  the  full  vigor  of  youth;  it  is  too  enlightened  not  to 
resist  extirpation  or  aggression  by  foreign  powers.  I  forbear  from 
pressing  the  consideration  that  such  a  proceeding  to  enforce  peace, 
in  the  United  States,  would  be  immoral,  or  the  consideration  that 
acceptance  of  a  peace  thus  compelled  would  be  suicidal.  Those  who 
should  be  prepared  for  an  attempt  either  to  subjugate  the  United 
States  by  force  or  to  divide  and  separate  them  by  foreign  influence, 
could  not  be  expected  to  apprehend  the  sensibill'ties  and  the  senti- 
ments which  prevail  among  the  people  whom  it  is  proposed  in  that 
extraordinary  way  to  pacify. 

Certainly,  however,  it  behooves  all- the  parties  concerned  to  con- 
sider what  probably  will  be  the  consequences  to  themselves  if  the 
intemperate  action  of  British  subjects  and  the  inducement  of  French 
alliance  shall  bring  on  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
and  the  United  States.  Suppose  it  to  result  in  the  success  of  the 
allies  ?  I  have  already  said  that  no  peace  accepted  at  their  hands 
could  endure.  Are  those  allies  strong  enough  to  garrison  the  Amer- 
ican continent?  Will  they  ever  be  prepared  to  guarantee  the  new 
slave  state,  and  to  hold  its  ambition  for  territory  and  its  cupidity 
for  slaves  within  bounds  ?  And  what  are  the  bounds  to  be  pre- 
scribed? Shall  that  new  slave  state  be  allowed  to  extend  slavery' 
and  dominion  only  throughout  the  present  territory  of  the  United 
Statt*s,  or  are  the  anomalous  and  hateful  institutions  to  be  restored 
in  Mexico  and  throughout  Spanish  America,  including  the  West 
India  Islands  ?  It  has  required  a  term  of  fifty  years  and  the  coop- 
erating power  of  the  United  States  to  arrest  the  African  slave  trade. 
How  do  the  supposed  allies  now  expect  to  prevent  its  renewal  when 
the  United  States  shall  have  relapsed  into  accompliceship  with  that 
dreadful  traflie  ?  Or  is  the  arrested  work  of  Christianizing  Africa, 
through  the  missionary  enginery  of  the  Middle  Passage,  to  bo 
renewed  and  carried  on  to  its  consummation  under  the  auspices  of 
the  supposed  allies  ? 

Prudent  states,  even  though  strong  in  mutual  alliance,  must, 
nevertheless,  always  take  into  consideration  all  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess and  failure.  Let  tis  suppose  then  that  the  allies  shall  not 
succeed  in  their  enterprise,  and  that  the  United  States  shall  come 
unharmed  out  of  the  contest.  Would  there  be  nothing  to  appro? 
hend  from  the  temper  of  a  people  who  had  been,  as  it  would  then 
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•Mto,  inuatonly  broogbt  into  national'  coaSict  oo  bo  otber  pretext 
tban  Utetr  oawillingDeea  to  tan&uimt  up  their  aowrvignt}-  and  in- 
depMideooe  ?  b  tbeK  nay  poMciioo  or  ao;  latereat  of  Franoe  or 
of  Great  Britain,  domestic  or  colonial,  ibat  would  be  tbe  better 
■Murod  to  its  lawful  tujt«n-igii  aft«r  Bucb  a  war,  than  it  has  been 
b(!r«tofi>re  nuuTMl,  throiigb  tb«  juetice  itnd  forbearance  of  tbe  United 
Stale*,  *o  long  as  tbvj  Lad  OMtstitulcd  a  laiiaa  ? 

Thrrv  U,  morvover,  a  nmral  upititon  tliut  perradn  tbe  worid,  and 
irl>pn  it  is  exctt«d  it  works  marvellotu  things  in  tbe  policy  of  peo- 
ples and  states.  The  nniTerssl  revolntioo  towards  popnW  fonnsof 
govemniuDt  receivod,  from  tbe  war  in  wbicb  Unit  ^rsteto  waa  inan- 
gurated  here,  un  iuipuUe  wliicb  long  continued  to  forc«  it  forward, 
tliroDgti  uiiiteurd-of  conruUionA  in  Euro[>e,  and  which  impelled  it 
into  triumphant  sueceiis  throughout  tbJa  CMilinent.  Those  who  con- 
template an  alliani-e  by  European  niooarcbial  states  againA  the 
United  States  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  coiisid<-r  bow  long  and 
bow  far  the  agi;rf»*ive  government*  are  likely  to  be  willingly  sup- 
plied with  men  and  the  niateriala  for  a  wnr  that  will  be  deemed  to 
I  — '  be  waged  for  the  suppression  of  popular  institutions. 

AlilaDces  may,  indeed,  be  made  by  monarchs  and  statesmen; 
but,  after  all,  they  must  depend  for  support  and  continuance  upon 
the  allied  peoples  and  nations  tliemselves.  France  and  Great  Brilmn 
are  now  ertuaU.  AUiante  between  a  weak  slate  and  a  strong  one 
has  sometimes  been  preserved  throogh  several  generations  when  the 
etates  were  separate  and  remote ;  but  I  think  there  has  been  no 
case  in  which  a  voluntary  ullianc-e  has  pennanenlly  held  two  equal 
independent  states  through  a  long  war  witbi>ut  producing  in  one  or 
in  both  of  them  changes  that,  had  they  been  foreseen,  would  bava 
been  BufticienL,  by  way  of  warning,  to  [^n-event  the  formation  of  tbe 
alliance.  The  statesmen  of  France  and  of  Great  Britain,  if  tbe 
project  of  an  alliance  were  inrleed  seriously  cnlertained,  could  not,  I 
think,  begin  too  scwan  to  study  how  the  expenses  and  the  losses,  and 
the  profits  and  benefits,  which  must  attend  or  follow  it.^hail  be 
equitably  Hllotted  between  the  two  countries. 

I  have  thus  surveyed  not  only  our  domestic  situation,  but  abo 

the  entire  position  of  our  relations  with  the  chief  maritime  powers, 

not  because  it  is  seriously  apprehended  here  that  «itber  alone  or 

in  alliance  with  France,  Gr<'at  Britain  is  now  about  to  adopt  the 

^L  injurious  and  unfriendly  measure  which  the  Emperor  of  France  has 
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indicated,  but  becanse  the  survey  furnishes  a  basis  for  the  renewal, 
under  the  President's  instructions,  of  a  suggestion  which  hjis  for 
some  time  been  held  in  abeyance,  namely,  thkt  all  the  misunder- 
standings which  have^  arisen  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  inchidlng  those  which  now  seem  to  be  causing  the  two  coun- 
tries to  be  drifting  towards  a  conflict  which  must  be  calamitous,  are 
due  to  the  premature  recognition  of  the  insurgents  as  a  belligerent 
power,  and  that  two  years  of  experience  have  confirmed  the  wisdom 
and  the  justice  of  the  protest  that  this  government  made  against 
that  extraordinaiy  proceeding.  The  insurrection,  notwithstanding 
the  incalculable  benefits  it  has  received  from  that  most  unfortunate 
measure,  has,  nevertheless,  languished  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  has  now  descended  so  low  that  manifestly  it  would  perish  at 
once,  if  it  were  left,  like  the  late  insurrection  in  Indiji,  like  the 
insurrection  which  a  few  years  ago  occurred  in  Canada,  like  the 
chronic  insurrections  in  Spanish  America,  or  even  like  the  insurrec- 
tion now  raging  in  Poland,  to  stand  by  means  of  its  own  strength, 
not  as  a  recognized  belligerent,  but  as  a  domestic  party,  aiming  to 
revolutionize  the  government  that  it  refuses  to  obey.  I  know  how 
difficult  it  would  be  for  the  government  of  Great  Britain  all  at  once 
to  reverse  the  policy  of  which  we  have  never  ceased  to  complain, 
even  though  it  might  be  conceded  that  the  policy  had  been  unnec- 
essarily adopted.  But  every  new  demand  that  is  made  upon  that 
government  for  toleration  of  designs  hostile  to  the  United  States 
relates  back  to  the  premature  recognition  of  the  insurgents  as  a 
belligerent,  and  strains  to  convert  it  into  not  merely  a  recognition 
of  their  sovereignty,  but  into  actual  war  against  the  United  States. 
Recurring  to  the  sentiments  which  the  President  expressed  in  the 
beginning  of  these  unhappy  troubles,  I  am  authorized  to  tender  to 
Great  Britain  assurjinces  of  the  desire  of  the  United  States  for  the 
removal  of  every  cause  of  alienation,  and  for  the  reestablish ment  of 
the  relations  between  them  on  the  foundations  of  common  interest 
and  of  affections  and  sympathies  which,  if  left  unopposed,  would 
hold  them  together  in  the  bonds  of  enduring  friendship.  We  invite 
her  to  weigh  these  advantages  against  the  promised  benefits  of  any 
hostile  alliance  that  she  can  form  against  us.  We  are  yet  friends, 
though  that  friendship  has  been  severely  tried.  If  we  must  be- 
come enemies,  the  responsibility  of  that  unhappy  and  fearful  event 
will  rest  on  her  Majesty's  government  and  the  people  of  Great 
Britain. 
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It  is  not  ititL'iidod  that  yoti  shall  forniiilly  coiuTuunioate  the  cod^ 
tents  of  this  paper  to  Earl  Uussell,  but  thut  you  will  use  ita  sugges- 
tions und  iirgumeuts  in  your  own  discretion  If  ciroumstancea  shall 
seem  to  you  to  require  or  to  favor  the  iutroduution  of  the  eerioi 
topics  which  I  have  thus  discussed. 


Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams. 
September  5,  1863.  —  I  have  bestowed  the  moat  thoughtful  con- 
sideration upon  your  su^estiona  conceniing  the  importance  of 
avoiding  collisions  with  Great  Britain.  Your  observations  concern- 
ing the  iniportance  of  more  effective  uieasures  for  arresting  the  dep- 
redations of  the  [liratical  vessels  seem  so  saguctous,  that  1  have 

^recommended  them  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

At  the  same  time,  you  will  excuse  me  for  stating  tlie  ditficalties 
of  enduring,  without  a  resort  to  extreme  measures  of  resistance,  the 
new  invasion  which  is  threatened  from  the  porta  of  Great  Britain. 
The  navy  understand  that,  although  the  csipacitiea  ot  the  Depart- 
ment have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  for  defensive  |>Teparations  and 
maintaining,  the  blockade,  they  neither  have  now,  nor  can  seasona- 
bly have,  vessels  that  can  be  spared  from  the  siege  of  Charleston, 
adequate  to  resist  the  formidable  rams  which,  virtually  with  the 
consent  of  the  British  Parliament,  are  within  a  few  weeks  to  oome 
forth  against  us  from  Laird's  shipyard.  The  new  vessels  which  the- 
l>airds  are  preparing  must,  therefore,  be  expected  tu  enter  Portland, 
llostou.  New  York,  or,  if  they  prefer,  must  attempt  to  break 
the  blockade  at  Charleston,  or  to  ascend  the   Mississippi   to  New 

'   Orleans. 

Can  the  British  government  suppose  for  a  moment  that  such  an  as- 
eautt  as  is  thus  meditated  can  be  made  upon  us  by  British-built,  arniedi 
and  manned  vessels  without  at  once  arousing  the  whole  nation,  and 
making  a  retaliatory  war  inevitable  ?  Whatever  view  may  be  taken 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  insurrection  in  Europe,  it  is  denmed  clear  in 
this  country  that  the  factious  spirit  which  gave  it  birth  is  rapidly 
declining,  and  the  sentiment  of  nationality  is  developing  itself  anew, 
with  an  energy  never  before  known.  The  nation,  after  two  years 
of  experience  of  war,  has  overcome  the  sense  of  fear,  while  its 
temper  is  highly  excited.  It  believes  that,  though  found  unpre- 
pared, there  are  no  limits  to  its  ultimate  ability  for  self-defence. 
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has  a  press  and  a  Congress  as  free  and  as  bold  as  the  press  and  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  You  have  only  to  listen  to  the  politi- 
cal debates  in  any  part  of  the  country,  to  learn  that  the  United 
States  would  accept  an  unprovoked  foreign  war  now  with  more  una- 
nimity and  cheerfulness  than  at  any  former  period.  I  write  this 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  conviction,  and  with  all  the  concern 
which  one  must  feel  who  believes  that  any  foreign  war  must  be  only 
inferior  in  the  dangers  it  brings,  to  the  domestic  war  which  so  many, 
differing  from  me,  have  thought  endangered  the  vei-y  existence  of 
my  country.  I  am  sure  that  British  statesmen  must  know  that  a 
war  between  their  country  and  the  United  States  is  unnecessary,  and 
that  it  could  bring  no  resulting  benefits  to  Great  Britain.  For  the 
interest  of  both  countries  and  of  civilization,  I  hope  they  will 
not  let  a  blow  fall  from  under  their  hands  that  will  render  peace 
impossible. 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr,  Dayton, 

September  21,  1863.  —  The  French  forces  are  understood  to  hold 
in  subjection  to  the  new  provisional  government  established  in 
Mexico  three  of  the  states,  while  all  the  other  constituent  members 
of  the  republic  of  Mexico  still  remain  under  its  authority.  There 
are  already  indications  of  designs,  in  those  states,  to  seek  aid  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  consent  of  this  government,  if  attainable, 
and  without  it  if  it  shall  be  refused  ;  and  for  this  purpose  inducements  • 
are  held  out,  well  calculated  to  excite  sympathies  in  a  border  popu- 
lation. The  United  States  has  hitherto  practised  strict  neutrality 
between  the  French  and  Mexico,  and  all  the  more  cheerfully, 
because  it  has  relied  on  the  assurances  given  by  the  French  govern- 
ment that  it  did  not  intend  permanent  occupation  of  that  country 
or  any  violence  to  the  sovereignty  of  its  people.  The  proceedings 
of  the  French  in  Mexico  are  regarded  by  many  in  that  country,  and 
in  this,  as  at  variance  with  those  assurances.  Owing  to  this  circum-  . 
stance,  it  becomes  very  difficult  for  this  government  to  enforce  a 
rigid  observance  of  its  neutrality  laws.  The  President  thinks  it  de- 
sirable that  you  should  seek  an  opportunity  to  mention  these  fadts 
to  Mr.  Drouyn  de  THuys,  and  to  suggest  to  him  that  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  interests  of  France 
herself,  require  that  a  solution  of  the  present  complications  in 
Mexico  be  made,  as  early  as  may  be  convenient,  upon  the  basis  of 
the  unity  and  independence  of  Mexico.     I  cannot  be  misinterpret- 
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*;-•  .'J-  j-r  'io'i.  ai.'l  *o  n-rii'iv*-  :lif^  t*'::-:  ::v:.ou  wbirli  it  oflert-d  to 
:sr-!.'rj  iTvi-.  l.r..-  Tj'^t  fij:!r"«l  so  l.ii::' ly  as  to  in-pn-.-s  niv  oorres- 
;/'  ii  .<n*-  •.•.•"■}]  tlj<r  '^•oi.viftion  tliat  t'je  riv-ib-nt  rdie-i  always  mainly 
tu  ti.t-  i.jitl  .fj  i  p  i-.v»-r.  atil  n'»t  ''U  i1:h  finheimnce  t»f  lh'»se  wlio  it  is 
;i|.[M'  lj<'h'i<-  i  nj;iv  !><•  oino  its  ♦-n"iiii»'<.  it  is  bevause  the  duty  of 
*\rA\\ii'j  f'*itli  jiri'l  dii<"-tinir  tli^  arnif-d  power  of  the  nation  hiis 
r<*-f<*d  iir»'»fi  di<tiii.t  department'*,  wl.ib*  to  this  one  belonged  the 
ith\t*'rA,i\  dutv  of  boldiii'^  watcli  fK'aiiist  for»-i''n  insult,  intrusion,  and 
int^rvt-rifion.  With  tln'se  general  remarks  I  proceed  to  explain  the 
J'n-HJd^Mit'H  views  in  n»j^ard  to  th(i  first  of  the  two  questions  raen- 
tiomrl,  namely,  the  attitude  of  France  in  regard  to  the  civil  war  in 
the  United  States. 
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We  know  from  many  sources,  and  even  from  the  Emperor's  direct 
statement,  that,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  he  adopted 
the  current  opinion  of  European  statesmen  that  the  efforts  of  this 
government  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  Union  would  be  unsuc- 
cessful. To  this  prejudgment  we  attribute  his  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  to  act  in  concert  with  her  upon  the  questions  which 
might  arise  out  of  the  insurrection  ;  his  concession  of  a  belligerent 
character  to  the  insurgents ;  his  repeated  suggestions  of  accommo- 
dation by  this  government  with  the  insurgents  ;  and 'his  lOiiferences 
on  the  subject  of  a  recognition.  It  would  be  disingenuous  to  with- 
hold an  expression  of  the  national  conviction  that  these  proceedings 
of  the  Emperor  have  been  very  injurious  to  the  United  States,  by 
encouraging  and  thus  prolonging  the  insurrection.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  statesman  of  this  country  is  able  to  conceive  of  a  reasona- 
ble motive,  on  the  part  of  either  France  or  the  Emperor,  to  do  or  to 
wish  injury  to  the  United  States.  Every  statesman  of  the  United 
States  cherishes  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  and  greatness  of 
France,  and  is  content  that  she  shall  enjoy  peacefully  and  in 
unbounded  prosperity  the  administration  of  tho  Emperor  she  has 
chosen.  We  have  not  an  acre  of  territory  or  a  port  which  we  tlunk 
France  can  wisely  covet ;  nor  has  she  any  possession  that  we  could 
accept  if  she  would  resign  it  into  our  hands.  Nevertheless,  when 
recurring  to  what  the  Emperor  has  already  done,  we  cannot,  at  any 
time,  feel  assured  that,  under  mistaken  impressions  of  our  exposure, 
he  migiit  not  commit  himself  still  further  in  the  way  of  encourage- 
ment a^nd  aid  to  the  insurgents.  We  know  their  intrigues  in  Paris 
are  not  to  be  lightly  regarded.  While  the  Emperor  has  held  an  un- 
favorable opinion  of  our  national  strength  and  unity,  we,  (m  the  con- 
trary, have  as  constantly  indulged  entire  confidence  in  both.  Not 
merely  the  course  of  events,  but  that  of  time,  also,  runs  against  the 
insurgents  and  reinvigorates  the  national  strength  and  power.  We 
desire,  therefore,  that  he  may  have  the  means  of  understanding  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs  in  our  country.  We  wish  to  avoid  any- 
thing calculated  to  irritate  France,  or  to  wound  the  just  pride  and 
proper  sensibilities  of  that  spirited  nation,  and  thus  to  free  our  claim 
to  her  forbearance,  in  our  present  political  emergency,  from  any 
clpud  of  passion  or  prejudice.  Pursuing  this  course,  the  President 
hopes  that  the  prejudgment  of  the  Emperor  against  the  stability  of 
the   Union  may  ^the  sooner  give  way  to  conyijtions  whibh  will 
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modify  his  course,  and  bring  Iiim  back  again  to  tlie  traditional' 
friendship  which  he  fuund  existing  between  tbie  country  and  bia 
own,  when,  in  obedience  to  ber  voice,  htt  assumed  the  reina  of  em- 
pire. These  desires  and  purposes  do  not  imply  either  a  fear  of 
French  bostibty,  or  any  neglect  of  a  prudent  posture  of  national 
self-reliiuice. 

Tlie  siibj.-ct  upon  which  I  propose  to  remark,  in  the  second  place, 
is  the  relation  of  France  towards  Mexico,  llie  United  States  hold,  in 
reg:trd  to  Mexico,  the  same  principles  that  tiiey  hold  in  regard  Lo  all 
other  nations.  They  hiive  neither  a  right  nor  a  diapositiou  to  inter- 
vene by  force  in  the  internal  affaiio  of  Mexico,  whether  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  republic  or  even  a  domestic  govemment  there,  or  to 
overthrow  an  imperial  or  a  foreign  one,  if  Mexico  chooses  to  estab- 
lisTi  or  accept  it.  The  United  States  have  neither  the  right  nor  the 
,  disposition  to  intervene  by  force  on  either  side  iu  the  lamentuble 
war  which  is  going  on  between  Friince  and  Mexico.  On  the  con- 
trai-y.  they  practise  iu  regard  to  Mexico,  in  every  phase  of  that 
war,  the  non-intervention  which  tliey  require  all  foreign  powers  to 
observe  iu  regard  to  the  United  States,  But,  notwithstanding  this 
self-restraint,  this  government  knows  full  well  that  the  inherent 
normal  opiniun  of  Mexico  favors  a  government  there  republican  in 
form  and  domestic  in  its  organization,  in  pi'eference  to  any  monarch- 
ical institutions  to  be  inijiosed  from  aliroad..  This  government 
knows,  also,  that  this  noruial  opinion  of  the  people  of  Mexico 
resulted  largely  from  the  ititluence  of  popular  opinion  iu  this 
country,  and  is  continnully  invigorated  by  it.  The  President  be- 
lieves, moreover,  that  this  popular  opinion  of  the  United  States  is 
just  in  itself,  and  eminenily  essential  to  the  progress  of  civilization 
on  the  American  continent,  which  civilization,  it  believes,  can  and 
will,  if  left  free  from  European  resistance,  work  harmoniously 
together  with  advancing  refinement  on  the  other  continents.  'This 
government  believes  that  foivign  resistance,  or  attempts  to  control 
American  civilization,  must  and  will  fail  before  the  ceaseless  and 
ever-increasing  activity  of  material,  moral,  and  political  forces, 
which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  American  continent.  Nor  do  the 
^L  United  States  deny  that,  in  their  opinion,  their  own' safety  and  the 
^Bl  cheerful  destiny  to  which  they  aspire  are  intimately  dependent 
^B  Y  the  coutiimaoce  of  free  republican  institutions  throughout  Amerii 
^M      They  have  submitted  these  opinions  to  the  Emperor  of  France, 
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proper  occasions,  as  worthy  of  his  serious  consideration,  in  deter- 
mining how  he  would  conduct  and  close  what  might  prove  a  success- 
ful war  in  Mexico.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  practise  resei've  upon  the 
point,  that  if  France  should,  upon  due  consideration,  determine  to 
adopt  a  policy  in  Mexico  adverse  to  the  American  opinions  and 
sentiments  which  I  have  described,  that  policy  would  probably 
scatter  seeds  which  would  be  fruitful  of  jealousies,  which  might 
ultimately  ripen  into  collision  between  France  and  the  United 
States  and  other  American  republics.  An  illustration  of  this 
danger  has  occurred  already.  Political  rumor,  which  is  always  mis- 
chievous, one  day  ascribes  to  France  a  purpose  to  seize  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  wrest  Texas  from  the  United  States ;  another  day 
rumor  advises  us  to  look  carefully  to  our  safety  on  the  Mississippi ; 
another  day  we  are  warned  of  coalitions  to  be  formed,  under  French 
patronage,  between  the  regency  established  in  Mexico  and  the  in- 
surgent cabal  at  Richmond.  The  President  apprehends  none  of 
these  things.  He  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  suspi- 
cions so  unjust  to  France  and  so  unjustifiable  in  themselves ;  buC 
he  knows,  also,  that  such  suspicions  will  be  entertained  more  or  less 
extensively  by  this  country,  and  magnified  in  other  countries  equally 
unfriendly  to  France  and  to  America  ;  and  he  knows,  also,  that  it  is 
out  of  such  suspicions  that  the  fatal  web  of  national  animosity  is  most 
frequently  woven.  He  believes  that  the  Emperor  of  France  must 
experience  desires  as  earnest  as  our  own  for  the  preservation  of  that 
friendship  between  the  two  nations  which  is  so  full  of  guarantees 
of  their  common  prosperity  and  safety.  Thinking  this,  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  wanting  in  fidelity  to  France,  as  well  as  to  our  own 
country,  if  he  did  not  converse  with  the  Emperor  with  entire  sin- 
cerity and  friendship  upon  the  attitude  which  France  is  to  assume 
in  regard  to  Mexico.  The  statements  made  to  you  by  M.  Droiiyn 
de  I'Huys,  concerning  the  Emperor's  intentions,  are  entirely  satis- 
factory, if  we  are  permitted  to  assume  them  as  having  been  author- 
ized to  be  made  by  the  Emperor  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  in  Mexico.  It  is  true,  ixa  I  have  before  remarked,  that  the 
Emperor's  purposes  may  hereafter  change  with  changing  circum- 
stances. We,  ourselves,  however,  are  not  unobservant  of  the 
progress  of  events  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  in  no  case  are  we 
likely  to  neglect  such  provision  for  our  own  safety,  as  every  sover- 
eign state  must  always  be 'prepared  to  fall  back  upon  when  nations 
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with  which  they  have  lived  in  friendship  cease  to  respect  their 
moral  and  treaty  obligations.  Your  own  discretion  will  be  your 
guide  as  to  how  far  the  public  interests  will  be  promoted  by  submit- 
ting these  views  to  the  consideration  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Tlluys. 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr,  Dayton. 

October  6,  1863.  —  Any  statesman  who  has  observed  how  inflex- 
ibly this  government  adheres  to  the  policy  of  peace  and  non-inter- 
vention, would  not  need  to  be  informed  that  the  report  of  an  alli- 
ance by  us  with  Russia  for  European  war  is  an  absurdity.  So,  also, 
no  one  who  knows  how  completely  the  American  people  suffer 
themselves  to  be  absorbed  in  the  duty  of  suppressing  the  present 
unhappy  insurrection,  and  restoring  the  authority  of  the  Union, 
would  for  a  moment  believe  that  we  are  preparing  for  or  meditat- 
ing a  future  war  against  any  nation,  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
much  less  that  we  are  organizing  or  contemplating  a  future  war 
against  France,  whom  it  is  our  constant  desire  to  hold  and  retain  as 
a  friend,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  political  fortune,  and  all  the 
changes  of  national  life. 

Vou  are  authorized  to  say  to  Mr..  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  that  his 
explanatijL>ns  are  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  President.  I  may, 
perhaps,  not  improperly  improve  this  occasion  by  saying  that  the 
executive  government  of  this  country  has  no  organ  in  the  press.  Its 
views  and  sentiments  in  regard  to  France,  as  to  all  other  countries, 
can  be  known  always  by  the  language  of  its  diplomatic  represent- 
atives, for  it  instructs  them  minutely,  and  directs  them  to  speak 
always  frankly  and  sincerely.  The  Emperor  has  an  acknowledged 
orgnn  in  the  press.  Its  utterances,  if  unfriendly  or  equivocal,  neces- 
sarily produce  distrust  among  the  American  people.  When  they 
see  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Moniteur  "  opinions  derogatory  of  them- 
selves, and  calculated  to  give  satisfaction  and  encouragement  to 
their  enemies,  it  is  necessarily,  but  doubtless  erroneously,  assumed 
that  they  are  inspired.  Several  such  publications  have  recently  ap- 
peared there,  and  it  is  not  remembered  that  one  utterance  in  the 
spirit  of  the  friendship  of  old  Franco  has  been  made  by  that  paper 
since  our  unhappy  controversy  exposed  us  to  the  intrigues  of  our 
domestic  enemies  in  foreign  countries. 

1  have  thus  laid  bare  a  living  and  fruitful  root  of  jealousies  be* 
tween  France  and  the  United  States.    We  do  not  claim  that  France 
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shall  be  our  friend.  We  do  not  insist  that  she  shall  judge  us  or  our 
cause  fs/vorably  or  kindly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  need  not  be  said 
that  unfavorable  judgments  and  unkind  sentiments  invariably  pro- 
tluce  ultimate  alienation.  Everybody  knows  that  the  United  States 
are  the  habitual  well-wishers  of  France,  as  they  are  of  Russia.  Ev- 
erybody knows  that  Russia  is  a  well-wisher  of  the  United  States, 
but  everybody  is  not  satisfied  that  France  is  a  well- wisher  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  everybody  agrees  that  the  responsibility 
for  this  does  not  rest  with  the  United  States.  Where,  then,  does 
it  fall?  The  Emperor  joined  Great  Britain  in  recognizing  our  in- 
surgents as  belligerents,  and  in  attempting  to  derogate  us  from  our 
position  as  a  sovereign,  the  treaty  friend  of  both  countries,  into  a 
position  of  equality  with  the  seditious  disturbers  of  our  j)eace.  We 
think  that  this  proceeding  was  unnecessary,  as  we  know  it  has  been 
injurious.  It  tries  the  temper  of  the  American  people  more  severely 
than  we  have  ever  tried  that  of  France  in  her  domestic  troubles, 
which  have  been  more  frequent  than  our  own.  Is  it  wise  to  let  the 
unfortunate  act  be  followed  by  needless  manifestations  of  French 
disfavor  to  our  cause  in  the  war  which  we  are  so  energetically  en- 
deavoring to  bring  to  a  close  ? 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr,  Adams, 

October  5,  1863.  —  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  President  your  despatch  of  the  17th  of  September,  which 
relates  to  the  iron-clad  vessels  built  at  Laird's  ship-yards  for  war 
against  the  United  States,  and  which  is  accompanied  by  a  very 
interesting  correspondence  that  has  taken  place  on  that  subject 
between  yourself  and  Earl  Russell. 

The  positions  you  have  taken  in  this  correspondence  are  ap- 
proved. 

It  is  indeed  a  cause  of  profound  concern,  that,  notwithstanding 
an  engagement  which  the  Presidt^nt  has  accepted  as  final,  there  still 
remains  a  doubt  whether  those  vessels  will  be  prevented  from  com- 
ing out,  according  to  the  original  hostile  purposes  of  the  enemies 
of  the  United  States  residing  in  Great  Britain.  You  have,  how- 
ever, exhausted  the  argument  upon  that  subject ;  nor  do  I  perceive 
that  your  exposition  can  be  improved  or  materially  reinforced. 
Earl  Russell  remarks,  that  her  Majesty's  government  having  pro- 
claimed neutrality,  have  in  good  faith  exerted  themselves  to  main- 
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tiiin  it.  I  hnve  not  to  aay  now  fof  the  first  time,  that  how 
etttisfiictorj  tlmt  position  may  be  to  the  British  nation,  it  does  not 
at  all  relieve  the  gravity  of  the  question  in  the  United  States.  The 
pi'oclamation  of  neutrality  wns  a,  confession  of  belligerent  rights 
to  the  iiiaiirgents,  and  was  deemed  by  this  government  as  nnneo- 
"essary,  and  in  effect  aa  unfriendly,  aa  it  has  since  proved  injnrione 
to  this  country.  The  aucceasive  preparations  of  hostile  nuvid  ex- 
peditions in  (Jreat  Britain  are  regarded  here  as  fruits  of  that  iujuri- 
oua  proclamation. 

Earlltuasell  adds,  that  the  United  States  have  derived  some  mili- 
tary Btippliea  from  Great  Britain,  and  enlisted  many  Hiitisli  subjects 
in  their  cause.  Hut  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  neitlier  such  sup- 
plies nor  such  men  would  have  been  necessary,  if  Great  Bri£uin  had 
not,  so  fiir  as  sire  was  concerned,  first  raised  the  insurgents  to  the 
position  of  belligerents.  Neither  the  government  of  Great  Britain, 
nor  any  other  recognized  party,  has  contended,  or  can  contend,  that 
the  United  Slates  have  violated  any  municipal  law.  or  any  treaty, 
or  the  law  of  naliims,  or  even  comity  towards  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  the  proceedings  by  which  they  have  received  as  merchan- 
dise suppliea  derived  from  British  sources,  and  h:tve  accepted  Brit- 
iah  Bubjecta  voluntarily  residing  in  our  own  country,  and  volun- 
tarily enlisting  as  aoldiera  and  seamen  in  maintiiining  the  cause  of 
the  Uninn.  It  is  hardly  neceasary  to  say  that  the  United  Stiites 
stand  upon  what  they  think  impregnable  ground,  when  they  refuse 
to  be  derc^ted,  by  any  act  of  British  government,  from  their  posi- 
tion as  a  sovereign  nation  in  amity  with  Great  Britain,  and  placed 
upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  domestic  insurgents  who  have  risen 
up  in  resistance  against  their  authority. 

It  dues  not  remain  for  us  even  to  indicate  to  Great  Britain  the 
serious  consequences  which  must  ensue,  if  the  iron-clads  shall  come 
forth  npon  their  work  of  destruction.  Tliey  have  been  fully  re- 
vealed to  yourself,  and  you  have  made  them  known  to  Earl  Uussell, 
within  the  restraints  which  an  honest  and  habitual  respect  for  the 
government  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  imposes.  It  seems  to 
me  that  her  Majesty's  government  might  be  expected  to  perceive 
and  appreciate  them,  even  if  we  were  henceforth  silent  upon  the 
subject.  When  our  unhappy  civil  war  broke  out,  we  dii»tinctly  con- 
fessed that  we  knew  what  great  temptations  it  offered  to  foreign 
intervention  and  aggression,  and  that  in  no  event  c 
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vention  or  aggression  be  endured.  It  was  apparent  that  such  ag- 
gression, if  it  should  come,  must  travel  over  the  seas,  and  therefore 
must  be  met  and  encountered,  if  at  all,  by  maritime  resistance.  We 
addressed  ourselves  to  prepare  the  means  of  such  resistance.  We  , 
have  now  a  navy,  not  indeed  as  ample  as  we  proposed,  but  yet  one 
which  we  feel  assured  is  not  altogether  inadequate  to  the  purposes 
of  self-defence,  and  it  is  yet  rapidly  increasing  iiv  men,  material, 
and  engines  of  war.  Besides  this  regular  naval  force,  the  President 
has  asked,  and  Congress  has  given  him,  authority  to  convert  the  ~ 
mercivntile  marine  into  armed  squadrons,  by  the  issue  of  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal.  All  the  world  might  see,  if  it  would,  that 
the  great  arm  of  naval  defence  has  not  been  thus  invigorated  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  maintuining  a  blockade,  or  enforcing  cnir  au- 
thority against  the  insurgents,  for  practically  they  have  never  had 
an  open  port,  or  built  and  armed,  nor  could  they  from  their  own  re- 
sources bnild  and  arm,  a  single  ship  of  war.  Every  European  states- 
man who  knows  anything  of  our  history,  or  even  of  the  nature  of 
our  complex  republican  institutions,  understands  full  well  that  we 
are  building  a  navy  not  for  ulterior,  or  even  immediate  foreign 
war,  but  for  self-defence.  Thus,  the  world  is  left  free  to  under- 
stand that  our  measures  of  maritime  war  are  intended  to  resist 
maritime  aggression,  which  is  constantly  threatened  from  abroad, 
and  even  more  constantly  apprehended  at  home.  That  it  would 
be  employed  for  that  purpose,  if  such  aggression  should  be  at- 
tempted, would  seem  certiiin,  unless,  indeed,  there  should  be  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  people  do  not  in  this  respect  approve  of  the 
policy  and  sympathize  with  the  sentiments  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment. But  the  resistance  of  foreign  aggression  by  all  the  means  in 
our  power,  and  at  the  hazard,  if  need  be,  of  the  national  life  itself, 
is  the  one  point  of  policy  on  which  the  American  p(»0[)le  seem  to  be 
unanimous,  and  in  complete  harmony  with  the  President.  This  is 
no  menace  of  war  to  Great  Britain  ;  it  is  simply  an  assumption  of 
the  position  of  self-defence  against  a  naval  enemy,  from  whatever 
quarter  he  may  come.  Need  I  add,  that  this  position  is  not  affected 
by  the  character  in  which  the  enemy  may  come,  whether  under  the 
authority  and  bearing  the  flag  of  a  fon^gn  state,  or  as  an  unauthor- 
ized invader,  defying  the  authoi  ity  of  his  own  state,  while  seeking 
to  invade  our  own.  If,  then,  we  shall  become  engaged  with  such  an 
enemy,  whether  he  comes  from  Great  Britain,  or  from  France,  or 
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fiom  RumU,  »h:it  inu»t  be  ihe  limit  of  our  resistance?  The  law  of 
nvtiuiia  sava  Ui;ti  (tie  only  limit  ia  that  which  can  be  defined  by 
tactrtmniag  the  magnitude  uf  ih«  public  daag«r. 

JUr.  SeiearJ  to  Mr.  AJaim, 
October  6,  1863. — The  Unitt^l  Stat^  understand  that  the  Ala- 
bama is  a  f)irate  ship-of-war.  roving  o»er  the  buss,  capturing,  burn- 
ing, Binking  und  destroying  AmericHn  Tfss«!s.  wichnut  uny  lawful 
aulliority  frum  the  Biitish  government  or  from  any  othi-r  sovereign 
power,  in  violatiun  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  contemptuously  dffy- 
■ng  nil  judicial  tnbonals  equally  of  Greitt  Britain  und  alt  other 
static.  Thir  United  States  nndemtand  that  sIm  wna  purposely  built 
for  war  agaiuBt  the  United  States  by  British  subjects  in  a  British 
port,  and  prepured  there  to  be  armed  and  eqoippcd  with  a  specified 
Hrmaiiient  adapti'd  to  her  constructTOti  f-ir  the  very  pimticiil  career 
whtcli  site  ia  now  pursuing;  that  hi-r  iirmament  and  eqiiipiuent, 
duly  adapted  to  tliia  aliip-of-war  and  no  other,  were  simultaneously 
prepared  by  the  aa<ne  British  subjects  in  a  British  port-,  to  be 
phiced  on  Ixiard  to  complete  her  prcp^iration  for  that  career;  that 
when  she  was  ready  and  her  armament  and  e>4uipment  were  equally 
n>Mdy.  she  was  clandestinely  and  by  connivance  sent  by  her  British 
holders,  and  the  armament  and  equipment  were  at  the  same  time 
cliindestinely  ncut  through  the  same  conniv;ince  by  the  Itiitish 
Miilpjt'cts  who  hiid  prepared  tiiem,  to  a  common  port  outside  of 
British  waters,  and  there  the  arniumenl  and  equipment  of  the 
Alabama  as'  a  sliip-ot-war  were  completed,  and  she  was  sent  forth 
on  her  work  of  destruction  with  a  crew  chiefly  of  British  subjects, 
enlisted  tn  and  proceeding  from  a  British  port,  in  fraud  of  the  laws 
of  (ireat  Britain,  and  in  violrttion  of  the  |>eace  and  sovereignty  of 
thf  UniU'd  States.  The  United  Slates  understand  that  thi>  purpose 
of  the  building,  armament  and  equipment,  and  expedition  of  the 
vewi'l,  was  one  single  criniioiil  intent,  running  equally  through  the 
building  and  the  equipment  and  the  expedition,  and  fully  completed 
and  executed  wheji  the  Alabama  wiis  finally  despalched,  and  that 
this  intent  brought  the  whole  transaction  of  building,  nrm»ment 
and  equipment  within  the  lawful  jurisdiction  of  Gn-fit  Britain, 
wh'-re  the  main  fcitiires  of  the  crime  were  executed.  The  United 
Siiiti-fi  undcrstund  that  they  gave  sufticient  and  adequate  notice  to 
the  Brititili  government,  that  this  wrongful  enterprise  was  begun 
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and  was  being  carried  out  to  its  completion ;  and  that  upon  receiv- 
ing this  notice,  her  Majesty's  government  were  bound  by  treaty 
obligations  and  by  the  law  of  nations  to  prevent  its  execution,  and 
that  if  the  diligence  which  was  due  had  been  exercised  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  the  expedition  of  the  Alabama  would  have  been 
prevented,  and  the  wrongful  enterprise  of  British  subjects  would 
have  been  defeated.  The  United  States  confess  that  some  effort 
was  made  by  her  Majesty's  government,  but  it  was  put  forth  too 
late  and  was  too  soon  abandoned.  Upon  these  principles  of  law 
and  these  assumptions  of  fact,  the  United  States  do  insist,  and  must 
continue  to  insist,  that  the  British  government  is  justly  responsible 
for  the  damages  which  the  peaceful,  law-abiding  citizens  of  the 
United  States  sustain  by  the  depredations  of  the  Alabama.  I  can- 
not, therefore,  instruct  you  to  refrain  from  presenting  the  claims 
which  you  have  now  in  your  hands  of  the  character  indicated.^ 

In  saying  this,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the 
United  States  intend  to  act  dogmatically  or  in  a  litigious  spirit. 
They  are  seriously  and  earnestly  desirous  to  maintain  not  only 
peace,  but  even  amity,  with  Great  Britain.  They  understand  how 
unavoidably  grievances  have  reciprocally  arisen  out  of  the  diver- 
gence of  policies  which  the  two  countries  have  adopted  in  regard  to 
the  present  insurrection.  This  government  thinks  it  understands, 
and  in  some  measure  appreciates,  the  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments under  which  her  Majesty's  government  are  laboring,  result- 
ing from  the  pressure  of  interests  and  combinations  of  British  sub- 
jects calculated  to  compromise  the  neutrality  which  her  Majesty  has 
proclaimed,  and  tending  even  to  involve  the  two  nations  in  a 
destructive  maritime  war.  This  government  confesses  very  freely 
that  it  does  not  regard  tlio  present  hour  as  one  that  is  entirely 
favorable  to  a  calm  and  candid  examination  of  either  the  facts  or  the 
principles  involved  in  such  cases  as  the  Alabama.  It  looks  forward 
to  a  period  when  our  intestine  war  sliall  have  ceased,  and  the  inter- 
ests and  passions  which  it  has  awakened  abroad  as  well  as  at  home 
shall  have  subsided  and  disappeared.  Though  indulging  a  confident 
belief  in  the  correctness  of  our  positions  in  regard  to  the  claims  in 
question,  and  others,  we  shall  be  willing  at  all  times  hereafter,  as 
well  as  now,  to  consider  the  evidence  and  the  arguments  which  her 
Majesty's  government  may  offer,  to  show  that  they  are  invalid,  and 

>  Earl  Ru8mU  had  requested  that  no  more  such  claims  might  be  presented. 
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if  we  shall  not  be  convinced,  there  is  no  fair  and  just  form  of  cob- 
venttonul  arbitrament  or  reference  to  which  we  elutll  not  be  willing 
to  submit  them.  Entertaining  these  views,  the  I'resiiient  thinks  it 
proper  for  you  to  inform  Earl  Russell  that  you  must  continue  to 
give  him  notice  of  claims  of  the  chantcter  referred  to  when  they 
arise,  and  that  you  shall  propose  to  furnish  him  tlie  eviJenee  upon 
which  tliey  rest,  as  is  customary  iu  bucU  cises,  iu  order  to  guard 
Hgiiiust  ultimate  failure  of  juetice.  If  he  shall  deiilioe  to  receive  the 
evidence,  you  will  cause  it  tO  bt>  duly  registered  and  preserved,  to 
be  presented  when  a  suitable  occasion  shall  hereafter  occur  for  re- 
newing and  urging  prosecution  of  the  claims. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Dayton. 

October  23,  1863.  —  I  have  tlie  honor  to  acknowledge  the  recep- 
tion of  your  despatch  of  the  9th  instunt,  which  brings  me  the  views 
expressed  by  Mr.  Drouyn  de  THuya  concerning  tlie  situation  in 
Mexico.  Various  considerations  have  induced  the  President  to 
avoid  taking  any  part  in  the  speculative  debates  bearing  on  that 
situation  which  liave  been  carried  on  in  the  capitids  of  Europe  as 
well  us  in  tliose  of  America.  A  determination  to  err  on  the  side  of 
strict  neutrality,  if  we  err  at  all.  in  a  war  which  is  carried  on  be- 
tween two  nations  with  which  the  United  States  are  maintaining 
relations  of  amity  and  friendship,  was  prominent  among  the  consid- 
erations to  which  I  have  thus  referred. 

The  United  States,  nevertheless,  when  invited  by  Frsince  or 
Mexico,  cannot  omit  to  express  themselves  with  perfect  friuikness 
upon  new  incidents,  as  they  occur,  in  tlie  progrL-ss  of  that  war.  Mr. 
Dronyn  de  I'Huys  now  speaks  of  an  election  which  he  expects  to 
be  held  in  Mexico,  and  to  result  in  the  choice  of  hia  Imperial  High- 
ness the  I'rince  Maximilian  of  Austria  to  be  Emperor  of  Mexico. 
We  learn  from  other  sources  that  the  prince  has  declared  his  will- 
ingness to  accept  an  imperial  thVone  in  Mexico  on  three  conditions, 
namely :  first,  that  he  shall  be  called  to  it  by  the  universal  suffrage 
of  the  Mexicjin  nation ;  secondly,  that  he  shall  receive  indispensable 
guarantees  for  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  proposed  em- 
pire;  and  thirdly,  that  the  head  of  his  family,  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, shall  acquiesce. 

Referring  to  these  facts,  Mr.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  intimates  that  an 
early  acknowledgment  of  the  proposed  empire  by  the  United  States 
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woald  be  convenient  to  France,  by  relieving  her,  sooner  than  might 
be  possible  under  other  circumstances,  from  her  troublesome  com- 
plications in  Mexico. 

Happily  the  French  government  has  not  been  left  uninformed 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  the  permanent  establiA- 
ment  of  a  foreign  and  monarcliical  government  in  Mexico  will  be 
found  neither  easy  nor  desirable.  You  will  inform  Mr.  Dronyn  de 
riluys  tliat  this  opinion  remains  unchanged.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  United  States  cannot  anticipate  the  action  of  the  people  of 
Mexico,  nor  have  they  the  least  purpose  or  desire  to  interfere  with 
their  proceedings,  or  control  or  interfere  with  their  free  choice,  or 
disturb  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  whatever  institutions  of  govern^ 
nient  they  may,  in  the  exercise  of  an  absolute  freedom,  establish. 
It  is  proper,  also,  that  Mr.  Drouyn  de  THuys  should  be  informed 
that  the  United  States  continue  to  rejjard  Mexico  as  the  theatre  of 
a  war  which  has  not  yet  ended  in  the  subversion  of  the  government 
long  existing  there,  with  which  the  United  States  remain  in  the 
relation  of  peace  and  sincere  friendship ;  and  that,  for  this  reason, 
the  United  States  are  not  now  at  liberty  to  consider  the  question  of 
recognizing  a  government  which,  in  the  further  chances  of  war, 
may  come  into  its  place.  The  United  States,  consistently  with 
their  principles,  can  do  no  otherwise  than  leave  the  destinies  of 
Mexico  in  the  keeping  of  her  own*  people,  and  recognize  their 
sovereignty  and  independence  in  whatever  form  they  themselves 
shall   choose   that    this    sovereignty    and    independence   shall   be 

manifested. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr,  Ada/M, 

November  30,  1863.: — Adhering  to  our  American  policy  of  non- 
interference in  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  I  shall  not  engage  in 
speculations  upon  the  probable  effects  of  the  proposition  of  the  Em- 
peror of  France  for  a  European  congress.        ^ 

I  may  properly  observe,  however,  in  that  connection,  that  it 
seems  as  if,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  the  course  of  political  ideas, 
which  Wiis  so  rudely  broken  by  the  unhappy  insurrection  in  this 
country,  is  resuming  its  natural  and  accustomed  order.  European 
statesmen  and  goverjiments  must,  in  the  main,  be  so  far  content 
with  governing  Europe  as  to  leave  to  the  statesmen  and  govern- 
ments of  America  the  responsibilities  of  regulating  affairs  on  this 
continent.     We  all  see  clearly  enough  how  much  American  affairs 
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liure  been  t^mbttrnused  ratber  tbaa  telieved  by  the  atl 
}uTe  eugaged  in  Earope. 

This  return  of  normal  ideas  is  rerr  observable  in  thia  coantry. 
Tlie  efforts  to  sabstitute  anarchical  proceedings  for  the  constitutional 
operutiou  of  the  Federul  govenimenC  have  at  lust  been  submitted  to 
the  test  of  popular  eleetiuii  in  the  loyal  states,  with  ivll  the  adran- 
tage  to  be  gained  by  iudire<:tion  of  manner  as  well  as  hy  the  di&- 
aiiilentfl  which  a  fearful  civil  war,  so  long  conducted  without  deci- 
sive results,  could  afford.  The  result  is,  that  the  national  habit  of 
reliance  npim  the  coustitutional  administration  is  restored,  even  at 
the  cost  of  the  social  aud  political  changes  which  it  is  foreseen  must 
result  from  the  removal  of  the  dominating  institution  of  slavery. 

Apprehensions  that  the  a^mndizeinent  of  the  United  States  as  a 
commercial  power  can  bring  any  practical  inconvenience  or  danger 
to  European  states  can  disturb  none  hut  visionary  minds.  We  can . 
never  he  dangerous,  unless  we  are  armed.  We  were  never  so  great* 
and  yet  never  so  completely  unarmed,  as  we  were  when  this. civil 
war  broke  out.  We  were  never  before  so  ahnrn  of  national  pres- 
tige BS  we  are  now,  through  the  operation  of  domestic  faction;  yet 
we  have  never  before  been  so  strongly  armed  as  we  are  at  this  ino~ 
ment,  upon  land  and  water.  If  we  Jiave  ever  been  a^ressive,  it 
was  the  interest  of  slavery  that  made  us  belligerent  ithroad,  as  it 
was  the  same  interest  that  has  now  afflicted  ourselves  with  civil  war. 
We  can  be  only  a  peaceful  nation  if  we  are  left  to  enjoy  onr  inde- 
pendence in  the  way  that  our  destiny  leads  us.  We  can  only  be- 
come a  disturber  of  the  world's  peace  by  being  called  into  the  world 
to  defend  that  iiidei>endence. 

I  ilo  not  know  in  what  way  Great  Britain  and  France  may  think 
it  expedient  to  reverse  the  injunons  policy  they  have  hitherto  pur- 
sued in  regard  to  us,  but  I  think  that  in  order  to  direct  tlieir  atten- 
tion with  more  earnestness  to  European  alTaii's,  they  must  soon 
come  to  the  condusion  that  it  is  wise  to  remit  American  affairs 
clusively  to  tlie  government  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adamt. 
Januar;/  15,  1«G4.  —  I  ibai 


nk  you  for  cidling  my  attention  to  the 
eignilicant  dechirittion,  in  a  leading  British  journal,  that,  as  for 
Great  Britain,  in  regard  to  the  two  grt-atent  risks  and  lai^est  Gelda 
of  danger,  her  securities  are  of  a  very  opposite  character  —  that  sb« 
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depends  upon  peace  in  Eui*ope,  and  war  in  America :  upon  war  in 
America,  because  it  is  only  too  probable  that  a  restoration  of  the 
national  authority  here,  upon  any  terms,  would  be  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  what  are  described  as  "  most  preposterous  "  demands  upon 
Great  Britain. 

That  the  policy  which  her  Majesty's  government  have  thought 
proper  to  pui-sue  in  regard  to  the  insurrection  existing  in  this 
country  has  resulted  in  producing  many  grave  claims  on  behalf  of 
our  citizens  is  a  fact  which  manifestly  appears  in  the  diplomatic 
records  of  both  countries.  That  these  claims  are  sustained  here  by 
a  deep  and  pervading  popular  conviction  of  their  justice  is  apparent 
to  all  who  weigh,  however  carelessly,  the  daily  utterances  of  the 
organs  of  public  opinion.  It  is,  indeed,  a  question  of  deep  interest 
to  both  countries,  whether  this  condition  of  things  will  generate, 
when  our  domestic  peace  shall  have  been  restored,  a  policy  of  un- 
reasonable and  litigit)us  exactions  upon  the  British  government.  We 
may  safely  refer  to  our  correspondence  with  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment to  prove  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  does  not 
desire  such  disturbed  relations  as  a  consequence  of  our  war,  while, 
if  it  be  not  disrespectful,  I  may  add,  that  we  are  satisfied  that  her 
Majesty's  government  sincerely  deprecates  it.  I  do  not  apprehend, 
therefore,  that  the  British  government  will  take  or  pursue  the  policy 
indicated  in  the  quarter  to  whii^h  I  have  alluded,  with  a  view  to  a 
prolongation  of  our  civil  war.  That  war  has  its  evils  and  dangers 
for  Great  Britain,  and  for  Europe,  as  well  as  for  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  American  continent.  Whatever  errors  or  misconcep- 
tions may  have  heretofore  prevailed  in  Europe  in  regai*d  to  the 
causes  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  freedom  of  this  government  from 
responsibility  to  the  country  and  to  mankind  for  ils  existence,  and 
even  for  its  duration,  those  errors  and  misapprehensions  are  now 
speedily  clearing  away,  and  it  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent  that 
the  insurrection  has  derived  its  main  support  from  European  sym- 
pathies, and  rests  all  its  future  hopes  upon  European  aid  an<l  recog- 
nition. I  may  even  go  further,  and  say  that  the  British  realm  and 
British  provinces  already  are  seen  to  be  the  basis  of  the  naval  war 
which  the  insurgents  affect  to  wage  against  our  country  ;  and  that 
British  capital  and  British  seamen  are  seen  to  constitute  the  chief 
resource  and  strength  of  the  pretended  belligerent.  I  should  not 
distrust  the  ultimate  judgment  of  the  British  nation  in  our  favor, 
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anil  HgiLiiist  its  own  government,  if  tbat  govorniiient  should  pan 
henceforth  a.  policy  cjilculated  to  protriict  the  unhappy  contest.  Nor 
will  I  do  the  government  any  more  than  the  nation  bu  great  a 
wrong  as  to  believe  th^t  it  could  deliberately  lend  itself  to  nny  sys- 
tem of  administnition  that  wonid  be  cakuliited  to  injure  or  en- 
danger the  safety,  pence,  and  welfare  of  a  kindred  oud  friendly 
nation. 

"^he  Pr^ideut  has  never  failed  to  forecast  the  dangers  of  Hliena- 
tinn  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  arising  out  of 
their  civit'var  and  surviving  it;  hence  the  earnestness  of  his  increas- 
ing remonstrances  against  the  concession  of  belligerent  rights,  and 
the  continuance  of  that  concession  ;  hence  his  willingness  to  hear, 
and  his  promptness  in  senking  to  adjust,  the  reasonable  claims  of 
British  subjects,  and  meet  the  just  expectations  of  her  Majesty's 
government ;  hence  the  cheerfulness  with  which  he  has  hastened  to 
negotiate  treaties  dtfeigned  to  settle  even  difBculties  which  existed 
before  the  war,  and  to  change  early  policies  that  favored  discord  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  It  is  his  purpose  to  pursue  this  coui-so  to  the 
end  of  his  administration,  and  so  far  as  it  shall  be  possible,  to 
impress  upon  the  Imbitual  policy  of  the  government  a  friemlly  and 
even  fraternal  dispo.sitlon  towards  Great  Britain,  so  that  the  two 
nations  may  go  on  harmoniously  tc^etlier,  favoring  everywliere  the 
development  of  just  principles  of  frep,  responsible  govi-rnment,  and 
the  progress  of  a  humane  civilization,  especially  in  Central  and 
Southern  America,  and  in  the  portions  of  the  Eastern  world  now 
being  reopened  to  Western  commerce. 

The  pursuit  of  this  policy  is  not  unattended  by  many  embarrass- 
ments. Nothing  but  military  disasters,  not  now  apprehended, 
could  induce  the  American  people  to  believe  themselves  incompetent 
to  grapple  with  alt  ihe  foreign  dangers  incident  to  tlie  fullest  asser- 
tion of  their  rights,  and  a  full  redress  of  their  wrongs,  while,  like 
every  other  nation,  tliey  naturally  view  these  rights  and  wrong* 
under  the  influence  of  self-esteem,  perhaps  not  altt^ether  free  from 
prejudices  disparaging  to  other  nations;  nevertheless,  the  jTolicy  is 
practicable,  and  may  be  succpssfuliy  estabhshed.  They  are  oidy 
superficial  obacrvers  who  assume  that  the  Uniti'd  States  are  a  litig- 
ious and  contentions  nation,  and  who  reason  from  that  assumption 
that,  when  they  shall  have  gained  the  blessings  of  internal  peace, 
they  will  be  found  impatient  for  aggressive  foreign  war. 
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that  we  Lave  such  interpreters  in  our  public  press ;  but  they  reason 
from  the  excitement  of  the  present  hour,  not  from  the  normal 
temperament  of  the  American  people.  We  have  a  continent  to 
bring  forward  to  a  higher  state  of  development  and  civilization  than 
even  Europe  and  the  United  States  have  yet  attained.  We  have 
need  to  extend  throughout  the  world  a  foreign  commerce,  which  is 
an  inevitable  outgrowth  of  our  internal  commerce.  We  have  insti- 
tutions of  self-government  to  maintain.  These  are  most  effect- 
ually maintained  by  commending  them  to  the  favorable  opinion  of 
mankind,  and  they  can  be  so  commended  by  showing  that,  in  their 
practical  operation,  they  do  not  instigate  violence  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  but  are  conservative  of  law,  order,  and  universal  peace. 

But  it  is  manifestly  needful  to  the  success  of  the  President's 
policy  that  a  corresponding  spirit  shall  direct  the  action  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  during  the  period  which  shall  intervene  before  our 
domestic  peace  is  restored. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr,  Pike. 

February  15,  1864.  —  Laborious  efforts  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  chiefly  by  British  statesmen,  to  prove  that  the  conces- 
sion of  a  belligerent  naval  character  by  their  government  to  the 
insurgents  in  this  country  was  right,  and  even  that  it  was  necessary. 
The  United  States  have  never  conceded  either  the  justice  or  the 
necessity  of  that  proceeding,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  declared  at 
^  first,  and  have  ever  since  maintained,  that  it  Wiis  as  ungenerous  and 
.  unfriendly  as  it  was  exceptional.  Having  been  followed  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  maritime  powers,  as  it  is  undei-stood  in 
some  cases  upon  considerations  of  prudence,  and  in  others  upon  the 
suggestions  of  sympathy  with  Great  Britain,  that  important  meas- 
ure has  secured  to  none  of  the  maritime  powers  any  real  advantage, 
while  it  has  deeply  affected  the  United  States.  Steadily  adhering 
to  the  prudent  policy  which  their  exposed  condition  suggested,  they 
are  at  last  surmounting  what  other  states  have  insisted  upon 
regarding  as  fatal  dangers.  But,  as  they  feel  more  assured  of  com- 
ing out  of  the  revolutionary  storm,  the  people  of  this  country 
become  more  and  more  keenly  sensible  of  the  injuries  which  they 
received  from  friendly  hands  during  their  peril.  European  states- 
men, on  the  other  hand,  are  beginning  to  consider  what  will  be  the 
form  and  measure  of  the  atonement  that  the  United  States  will 
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IT ^ •>:,*.*:?,  :.46/*]t  V/  f>i:  "^i^nr^d   z-z  i^T  i.-:":'-r  ti.r.*:  :l-v  ^-HI  be 

if*^r^.  .--i  Ir/riv'^*  4.ryl  -BiriV-r/.T  c-5er_*:T-  •:-:  r-e?L  I>:-^'r -c*,  there- 
fo7>,  t'-<ii  »£»-!!  '.!*.-  'ioni'^:;-':  -war  rLkll  e>r«L.sr,  t:.-r  n-.t^rr.!  -*  r.rr^Ter- 
iK<r-4  v^\  2'r-rTr  o^il  of  :t  isst  als    "de  i:  :*:■«:: 2^.1  to  xr.  er.-l,  I  Lave  been 

rft:iH*i'fi>  jy/»*rr%  to  re^.ci  :,i'.-  :h-:r  a::;r;ie  ar.*i  to  re-5aD::e  their 
f/njriu^',  T^i^\\  AA  tCf-wari*  th-r  Unit'^i  States,  I  know  fc  -tt  hiird  it 
in  /or  ;&  *,*A*>r  t/i  retnioe  ;iii  ♦titol-oiij  c-'-ars-ff  «.■•  'ori:  r^s  i:  c-.vn  be  fol- 
Jo^•-<^i  -A^f.o'jt  irr::fj«-diat*?  |^r'.  :  and  theref-re  I  am  n  t  ?'-:rpTised  or 
div//'jr>t:r*-4  with  th*?  fniirire  that  ha*  thas  far  att»  nd-d  the  appeals 
whi'.'h  w^  JiHve  made  not  more  f^m»4:lv  in  the  preaei-t  int^-rest  of 
our  rti'Xionnl  cause  than  in  tlie  ukiniate  intfrrest  of  universal  peace 
and  hjirrnonv.  lint  if  w**  ;tre  liirht  in  our  Leliff  that  the  American 
('nion  is  coinin;^  safely  and  |M]riJi--d  out  of  the  tirrr  tI;roLicrh  which, 
for  it-i  eany  H'^yr<'p*an'ie  of  hum^in  b  >nd:t;Tr*  as  :i  pOiitie;ii  element  in 
itH  or/Jiriiza*i'»n.  it  was  d^iom^d  to  pass,  then  it  is  clear  that  the 
ni'iritirri^;  [K>*A'»-rH  would  do  wisfrly  in  ppmptly  recetlii  g  from  the 
j^'/'-jti'/fi  whi'h.  In  a  mom^-nt  of  pr»'cij>itancy.  they  unw:>-iy  adopted 
ill  n-nitrtl  to  th^j  insurrection.  If  the  Unit»*d  St;i:es  survive  the 
niruff'jU'.  all  of  the  maritime  powers  mu^t,  S'>on»-r  or  later,  revise 
th<'ir  ;ittitfir|<;  of  which  we  complain.  The  ])ower  that  first  |)erceive8 
and  p'TfonriH  this  duty  will  be  distinguished,  and  will  reap  the 
reward**  of  wi.sdom  and  virtue. 

I  jtni  ohlij^<»d  to  confess  that  it  is  not  now  expected  that  the  treaty 
in  rc^airl  to  n^'^ro  I'lni^ration  will  be  ratified.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  advanced  to  a  new  position  in  regard  to  slavery  and  the 
African  class  since  the  President,  in  obedience  to  their  prevailing 
wishes,  accepted  the  policy  of  colonization.  Now,  not  only  their 
free  labor  but  their  military  service  also  is  appreciated  and  ao- 
ceptisd. 
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Mr,  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams, 

April  22, 1864.  —  Your  inference  koni  the  condition  of  tilings  is, 
that  this  government  must  apply  itself  with  the  greatest  posdible 
energy  to  bring  the  civil  war  to  a  speedy  and  triumphant  conclusion, 
or  else  it  may  have  reason  to  expect  conflict 'with  Great  Britain  and 
with  her  allies.  While,  however,  we  accept  this  wise  counsi  I,  iu 
would  be  unjust  on  my  part  toward  the  treasury,  war,  and  n:ivy .  • . 
departments  if  I  were  to  withhold  the  expression  of  a  thorough"* 
and  deliberate  conviction  that  the  war  is  conducted  with  all  the 
energy  and  skill  which  any  administration  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  in  their  circumstances  could  command. 

Tlie  conflict  is  indeed  a  great  one,  and  the  ideas  and  interests  ^ 
which  sustain  the  parties  engaged  in  it  render  it  fierce  and  obsti- 
nate. We  must,  therefore,  accept  the  case  as  it  is  —  a  case  of  severe 
domestic  trial,  with  continual  danger  of  foreign  intervention.  We 
have  before  us  but  one  line  of  duty  —  that  is,  the  way  of  persever- 
ance. •  It  is  the  course  we  have  pursued  hitherto.  It  will  save  us 
now  unless  we  are  to  be  lost.  That  this  nation  can  be  lost  is  a 
conclusion  that  neither  our  virtue  nor  our  patriotism  nor  even  our 
reason  can  accept. 

I  will  not  say  how  great  our  confidence  in  the  opening  campaign 
is.  Events  are  so  near  that  we  can  more  wisely  wait  for  them  than 
anticipate  them.  Nor  can  we  prudently  forget  that  of  all  human 
transactions  those  of  war  are,  in  their  sequence,  the  most  uncertain 
and  capricious,  although  the  ultimate  results  are  a  subject  of  polit- 
ical calculation.  We  have  the  convicti<m  that  the  national  cause  is 
in  a  far  stronger  condition  now  than  it  has  been  at  any  previous 
stage  of  the  civil  war,  while  the  disunion  forces  seem  weaker  than 
at  any  time  heretofore.  The  maritime  powers  whose  interference 
is  to  be  apprehended  if  we  shall  be  unfortunate,  seem  to  me  to  be 
somewhat  less  at  liberty  to  engage  against  us  now  than  they  have 
hitherto  been.  I  think  it  certain  that  we  have  more  friends  and 
fewer  enemies  abroad  now  than  we  have  had  at  former  periods  of 
the  war.  Thus  time  seems  to  be  favoring  us,  and  time  is  always 
the  best  friend  of  justice  and  truth.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppress 
the  conviction,  that  pacific  as  the  temper  of  the  American  people 
is,  yet  that  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  which  they  have  hitherto  made 
are  inconsiderable  compared  with  what  they  would  make  if  now 
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j.>f/j^;  cr.'icii  l^;s«*  wr^ui  uLere  be  %  hearing  for  one  wLo  ahoold 
f//ari.v;I  Mii/rnlje.'^ion  to  THZj^Tfi^ii' tu  ir'An,  abrcuiL  Ta^^  mre  the 
gT'fU'.yu  uyiAi  'AiiiCvt  tii<ir;  Prr^itjb^n*  l^ildd  iii^  hope  tiuu  we  shall 
teueuj  UiTougki  Utr;  trk^U  w'uka  are  before  as. 


JU>.  Seward  to  Mr.  A- 

JuTM  20,  I'i'rL  —  Voar  despatch  of  tbe  2d  of  Jane  has  been  re- 
celve'L  Ti»^  ac^y^unt  j^a  give  in  ic  of  the  crediiiity  exercis^  in 
yAiUf:^  circles*  in  n-giixd  to  alleged  disasters  of  oar  aroiitrs  is  fully 
Aa^tairi'd  by  the  concurrent  expAJtioiis  of  the  British  press.  I  per- 
Cfclve  I  hat  it  Is  at  last  confessed  by  that  press,  with  entire  ananiin- 
ity,  that  the  ftyrnp<ithic8  and  g^jod  wishes  of  the  nati«>n  are  with  the 
tuH^ir^f^nU,  The  DriiL^h  nation  has  arrived  at  this  stage  only  now, 
at  the  moment  when,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  made  clear  that  the 
Mifzcfi^  of  the    Union   involves  directlv  the  extinction  of  African 
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hlavery  throughout  the  worhl,  while  the  failure  of  the  Union  would 
reinvigorate  and  perpetuate  that  greatest  solecism  of  modern  civil- 
ization. All  [>opular  sympathies  and  excitements  seem  to  me  to 
run  their  course  briefly  in  Enj'land.  British  humanitarians  no 
long^rr  appeal  Ui  the  world  for  Poland.  They  dismiss  Garibaldi  and 
united  Italy  with  grace,  indeed,  but  still  without  practical  aid.  On 
the  contrary,  they  reason  against  military  demonstration,  and  hope, 
without  encourag*'ment,  for  the  faiUire  of  the  American  Union. 
That  ilUiHive  lioj:>e  they  will  not  surrender.  Nevertheless',  they  can- 
not  jwlinit  even  to  thems^dves  that  the  hope  which  is  so  precious 
ariH(;H  out  of  ungenerous  motives.  We  can  afford  to  wait.  Time, 
which  IjJis  80  slowly  brought  to  the  British  politicians  sufficient 
boIilncjHH  U}  confess  the  sympathies  with  the  armed  upholders  of 
slavery,  which  were  heretofore  denied,  will  not  long  leave  the  sources 
of  tlume  d<^plorable  symjiathies  undisclosed.  Nevertheless  I  cannot 
hold  th(»  British  nation  altogether  responsible.  It  is  misled,  not 
unwillingly,  indeed,  but  still  it  is  misled,  by  that  portion  of  our  own 
citi/^*nH  who  8<»<»  in  the  ruin  of  slavery  the  removal  of  the  basis  upon 
which  a  huge  fabric  of  political  strength  is  permanently  built.  In 
•hort,  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,  while  it  is  flagrant 
with  civil  war  in  the  insurrectionary  states,  is  at  the  same  time  a 
political  revolution  within  the  states  which  recognize  the  Union.    In 
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this  respect  our  case  is  not  an  exceptional  one.  It  is  the  experience 
of  every  nation  that  falls  into  civil  war.  We  did  well,  however,  at 
the  beginning,  when  we  disallowed  an  appeal  to  European  sympar 
thies,  and  declared  that  we  should  rely  exclusively  upon  ourselves. 
It  has^een  very  diflBcult  to  convince  many  of  our  citizens  of  this ; 
but  we  are  vindicated  at  last.  Let  us  hope  that  the  strange  hallu- 
cination of  the  British  nation  may  not,  when  it  ends,  be  succeeded 
by  lasting  resentments  and  prejudices  in  either  country. 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr,  Adams. 

July  28,  1864.  —  I  wish  it  could  be  as  well  understood  in  Great 
Britain  as  it  is  here,  that  there  is  no  more  any  necessity  for  disturb- 
ance, or  fear  of  disturbance  of  the  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  than  there  is  any  advantage  to  accrue  to  Great 
Britain  from  an  uncertainty  upon  that  point.  The  United  States 
are  unhappily  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  which,  on  the  side  of  the  gov- 
ernment, is  an  involuntary,  yet  an  inevitable  and  eminently  moral 
contest.  Though  this  is  an  unusual  occurrence  in  our  experience, 
yet  civil  war  is  not  exceptional  in  the  general  experience  of  na- 
tions. This  civil  war  is  exclusively  our  own  affair  ;  and  if  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Great  Britain  had  treated  it  as  such  from 
the  first,  as  rigorously  as  they  habitually  treat  civil  war  in  the  case 
of  other  nations,  no  ill  feeling  would  have  been  engendered.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  year  1863,  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  manifested  a  decided  determination  not  only  to  avoid  inter- 
vention, but  also  to  pi:event  unlawful  naval  intervention  by  British 
subjects.  This  manifestation  produced  a  very  happy  effect  in  the 
United  States.  Congress  assembled  on  the  7th  of  December,  and  did 
not  adjourn  until  the  4th  of  July.  The  Senate  confirmed  a  treaty 
which  I  had  negotiated  with  Lord  Lyons,  and  during  all  that  long 
session  not  one  expression  of  anger  or  discontent  towards  Great 
Britain  was  uttered  at  the  capitol.  On  the  other  hand,  parliament 
assembled  in  February,  and  the  civil  war  was  habitually  brought 
up  for  debate  in  terms  which  indicated,  or  seemed  to  indicate,  a 
pretension  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  inter- 
vene, if  not  forcibly,  yet  by  diplomacy,  in  our  civil  war,  if  not  un- 
aided, at  least  with  the  support  of  one  or  more  European  allies. 
Questions  arising  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  affecting  the  rights 
of  Great  Britain  or  British  subjects,  have  been  invariably  brought 
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before  ParUan^nt  and  (he  UritUb  people  in  combinAtioo  i 
nunciations  of  the  war  itself,  and  proptHittoas  of  inten^-iition  in 
favor  of  tlte  inaurgeiita.  While  the  minktrv  hare  not  couuiiired  ia 
(Jiifl  coarae  of  pmceeding.  they  bnTe  often  st-enml  to  leave  it  doubt- 
ful whether  they  could  ftUcceBsfuily  resist  wbut  vaa  generally  coa- 
sidered  to  be  a  natural  prucliiity  to  interrentiou.  Jmpue&ible  as  it 
seems  to  be  for  th-;;  British  ptiblic  Uj  cntnpreheiHl  the  real  cbaractH 
and  Uit'  m-tiial  prognss  of  the  war,  thvrv  is  one  fuct  on  wbivh  they 
are  never  left  in  Hni«rtainty,  namely,  thnt  all  foreign  pretensions  of 
intervention,  i>r  even  of  mediation,  are  deemed  in  tlii-  United  States 
n'>t  only  olBcious,  but  alarming.  Consequently  our  lueoits  iulopted 
fur  Buppressitig  ibe  iiisurrecliun  takt-  on  at  evi-r^^tage  another  and 
special  titiam<Jt4.-r  —  preparations  on  tlte  largest  po^bte  scale  to  re- 
sist foreign  iiggression.  We  should  nut  be  either  true  Americans  ot 
true  republicans  if  we  were  not  even  more  unanimous  in  this  poUey 
than  we  are  in  OTerioiniiig  insurgents,  who,  tbongb  now  enemies, 
ni-vertbeless  are,  and  idwavs  must  be,  our  eountrymi'n  and  fellov- 
riiizens.  It  h  thus  that  it  has  happened  that  thuiigh,  when  the 
llritish  parliament  aasembleil,  it  found  amicable  dispositions  pre* 
vitiliug  betwt-en  the  governments  of  the  two  ctiunlries,  yet  when 
tliaC  body  adjourned  a  necessity  seemed  to  have  ai-istm  for  guanling 
against  a  pOHHiblecbunge  of  these  relations.  We  read  that  British 
nnhjects,  whow^  ecclesiastical  and  politicHi  rank  and  position  are 
■•iippoBed  to  lend  importance  to  their  proceedings,  and  who  have  no- 
toriously and  officiously  aided  and  abetted  the  insurret-tion.  formally 
it[i|>ealpd  to  the  prime  minister,  at  the  close  of  the  parliamentary 
sMiiggle,  to  cotiimit  the  British  government  to  some  form  of  joint 
or  several  intervention  in  the  United  States,  and  that  this  appli- 
tMtion  was  promptly  refused.  In  that  refusal  her  Majesiy'e  gov- 
•ernment  have  done,  in  regivnl  to  this  country,  only  what  this 
government,  ever  since  the  war  begsm,  hasdom^  in  regard  to  Great 
Britain.  Slie  has  hail  her  domestio  discontents,  less  grave  indeed 
than  our  own,  in  the  British  ishinds,  and  in  British  .\uieri(-an  prov- 
inces, in  India,  and  in  New  Zt-aland.  She  has  hail  coiiti''>vi.'r8ie8  of 
)i  serious  nature  in  Chinarand  especially  in  Japiin,  and  dt|ili)malic 
conflicts  wilh  the  European  powers.  The  government  of  tin-  Cniied 
Stiites  lias  not  siiuglit  to  increase  these  discnntenta,  and  ('<(aaperata 
these  coiiflii^ts  ;  on  the  contrary,  whem-ver  it  ui.nlil  not  lawfully  or 
properly  favor  British  interests,  this  guvenimeuL  has  beeu  silent; 
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and  whenever  it  could  lawfully  and  properly  favor  them,  it  has  given 
them  gent*rou8  and  cheerful  support.  There  is  now  ground  (or  be- 
lieving that  the  traitorous  insurgents  have  abandoned  their  hopes 
of  obtaining  a  naval  force  in  European  ports  adequate  to  raise  our 
blockade,  and  are,  therefore,  leaving  the  British  coast  and  the  Brit- 
ish shores.  If  this  fact  shall  prove  to  be  true,  the  ministry  will  be 
seiisihjy  relieved  of  an  embarrassment  which  unnecessary  and  pre- 
cipitate toleration  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  rendered  unavoidable, 
it"  the  government  shall  now  find  themselves  able,  as  we  have  no 
doubt  they  are  well  disposed,  to  induce  the  British  nation  to  leave 
(he  struggle  in  the  United  States  to  the  exclusive  care  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  the  peace  between  the  two  countries  may  be 
regarded  as  perpetual,  and  out  of  such  a  peace  feelings  of  amity  and 
friendship  must  come,  which  will  be  unquestionably  more  useful 
than  any  merely  political  convention  that  could  be  contracted  be- 
tween the  parties.  ^ 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams, 

September  16,  1864.  —  I  have  read  with  much  interest  your 
remarks  npcm  the  sectarian  riots  at  Belfast.  It  seems  to  me  thaf 
the  parliamentary  orators,  who  seek  to  excite  a  nation^U  controversy 
^ith  us  on  the  ground  of  Irish  emigration,  might  profitably  study 
the  ecclesiastical  system  of  their  own  country.  Religion  is  a  con- 
cern of  deep  interest  for  all  the  people  of  every  nation,  and  for  a 
very  largo  proportion  of  every  people  it  has  an  interest  paramount 
even  to  the  affairs  of  civil  government.  From  Turkey  quite  round 
the  world  to  Japan,  including  all  the  European  states  and  all  Amer- 
ican countries,  except  the  United  States,  spiritual  controversies  are 
a  permanent  fountain  of  political  and  even  revolutionary  conflicts. 
The  reformers  of  Great  Britam  dwell  much  upon  what  they  regard 
as  defei^ts  of  their  political  system,  but  I  do  not  believe  any  political 
amendment  whatever  will  avail  to  arrest  the  depopulation  of  Ire- 
land. Nothing,  I  think,  can  do  that  but  an  adoption  of  our  own 
great  principle  of  an  absolute  divorce  between  the  church  and  the 
state.  It  is  not  true  that,  as  is  so  often  asserted,  the  Irish  religious 
sectarians  are  as  discontented  and  contentious  after  thev  arrive  in 
America  as  they  were  in  their  native  country.  Some  few  of  them, 
indeed,  retain  a  disputatious  character  for  a  time,  but,  speaking  in  a 
practical  sense,  the  great  mass  are  speedily  absorbed  and  become  a 
loyal  and  effective  portion  of  the  American  people. 
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Great  Brituin  lias,  during  my  connection  with  this  governm 
been  aiiccesaivt^ly  represented  by  three  sagEU/iuus  miniatera  —  Sir 
John  F.  Crainptun,  Lord  Napier,  and  Lord  Lytms.  I  do  not  know 
their  opiiiiDns  on  the  subject,  but  I  vehemently  doabt  whether 
either  o£  tliem  would  represent  the  Americiin  people  to  his  govem- 
jnent  H8  likely  in  imy  case  to  atxiept  foreign  intervention,  or  in  any 
event  to  Kuhniit  to  a  subversion  of  the  Constitution,  or  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union. 

Mr,  Sevsard  to  Mr.  Bigdaw. 

Sfptemher  6,  1865. —  I  have  submitted  to  the  President  the  letter 
whiph  you  wrote  at  Dieppe  on  the  21st  of  August,  and  which  was 
marked  unofBciat.  In  that  letter  you  discuss  at  laige  the  present 
aspect  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  :ind  France  as 
they  are  affected  by  the  situation  in  Mexico. 

On  this  subject  this  government  does  not  think  Itself  ciilled  upon 
to  volunfeer  opinions,  counsel,  or  advice,  or  gratuitously  to  offer  ex- 
planations to  the  governments  of  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  been  content  to  stand  upon  what  rfe  have  already  very  fi-e- 
quently  set  forth,  while  every  proper  care  lias  been  taken  to  prevent 
or  allay  irritations  which  might  tend  to  bting  alwnt  unexpected  and 
unde^iied  collisions.  It  is  possihle,  however,  that  the  French  guv* 
emment  may  think  it  proper  to  ask  you  for  explanations  to  some 
extent  of  the  President's  opinions  and  policy. 

This  paper  is  infended  to  enable  you,  in  such  a  case,  to  submit 
to  tlie  impi-rial  government,  in  an  earnest  and  yet  altogether  friendly 
manner,  certain  views  which  the  President  has  taken  of  the  political 
,  situation  in  Mexico.  Those  views  are  by  no  means  new,  and  they 
are  as  distinct  and  full  as  the  present  condition  of  the  question  in- 
volved enables  us  to  express. 

It  can  hardly  be  decined  necessary  to  repeat  on  this  occasion 
what  has  been  so  often  and  so  constantly  avowed  by  this  govern- 
ment, numely,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  cherish  a 
traditional  friendaldp  towai-ds  France.  We  also  habitually  indulg« 
a  conviction  that  the  existence  of  friendly  relations  between  -tha 
Unit'd  States  and  Fiance  is  by  nomeans  unfavorable  to  llie  inters 
esta  of  that  great  iiHtion.  These  senliraents  have  survived  th« 
many  interesting  national  changes  which,  during  tlie  present  centaiy, 
have  occurred  in  the  two  countries  concerned,  and  they  may  there- 
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fore  be  deemed  to  be  independent  of  all  merely  partisan  or  dynastic 
influences  in  the  one  country  or  in  the  other. 

It  is  perceived  with  much  regret  that  an  apparent  if  not  a  real,  a 
future  if  not  an  immediate,  antagonism  between  the  policies  of  ^the 
two  nations  seems  to  reveal  itself  in  the  situation  of  Mexico  before 
mentioned.  The  United  States  have  at  no  time  left  it  doubtful  that 
they  prefer  to  see  a  domestic  and  republican  system  of  government 
prevail  in  Mexico  rather  than  any  other  system.  This  preference 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States 
itself  is  domestic  and  republican,  and  from  a  belief  that  not  only  its 
constituent  part^  ought  to  preserve  the  same  form  and  chamcter,  but 
that,  so  far  as  is  practically  and  justly  attainable  by  the  exercise  of 
moral  influences,  the  many  American  states  by  which  the  United 
States  are  surrounded  shall  be  distinguished  by  the  same  peculiari- 
ties of  government.  I  think  it  not  improper  to  add,  that  although 
the  Constitution  of  this  government  and  the  habits  of  the  American 
people  formed  under  it  disincline  us  from  political  propagandism, 
and  although  they  still  more  strongly  disincline  us  from  seeking  ag- 
grandizement by  means  of  military  conquest,  yet  that  the  nation 
has,  at  various  times  since  its  organization,  found  it  necessary  for 
expansion,  and  that  the  like  necessity  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  occur  hereafter.  That  expansion  has  thus  far  been  eflfected  by 
the  annexation  of  adjacent  peoples,  who  have  come  into  the  Union 
through  their  own  consent  as  (constituent  republican  states  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  To  these  two  facts  may  be 
added  the  general  one  that  peace  and  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  on  this  continent,  and,  consequently,  the 
advance  of  civilization  in  this  hemisphere,  seem  to  us  more  likely 
to  be  secured  when  the  other  American  states  assimilate  to  our 
own. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  indicate  wherein  the  present 
attitude  and  proceedings  of  the  French  government  in  regard  to 
Mexico  seem  to  l)e  variant  from  the  policy  and  sentiments  of  the 
United  States  which  I  have  thus  d«^scribed.  I  may  remark,  how- 
ever, in  general  terms,  that  France  appears  to  us  to  be  lending  her 
great  influence,  with  a  considerable  military  force,  to  destroy  the 
domestic  republican  government  in  Mexico,  and  to  establish  there 
an  imperial  system  under  the  sovereignty  of  an  European  prince, 
who,  until  he  assumed  the  crown,  was  a  stranger  to  that  country. 
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We  ilo  not  iiimst  or  daioi  that  Mexico  and  the  other 
Americancontineiit  shall  adopt  the  politicarhistitulions  to  which  we 
are  bo  unrnfotly  attitclied,  hut  we  do  liotd  tliiit  the  peoples  of  those 
countrii'S  nre  entitled  to  exercise  the  (reedom  of  choosing  !md  estitb- 
lishiiig  iiistitiitiims  like  our  own,  iE  they  ara  preferred.  Id  no  case 
Clio  we  ill  imy  Wiiy  iissociate  ourselves  with  eifoi-ta  of  any  party  or 
nation  to  d>-piive  ihc  people  of  Mexico  of  that  privilege. 

PiiRsin^  by  nil  historical  questions  connected  with  the  subject,  as 
not  now  necessarily  requiring  discussion,  I  have  n<?xt  to  remark  that 
tills  goveriinient  finds  itself  neither  less  obliged  nor  leas  disposed 
at  the  present  moment  than  it  has  hitherto  been  to  adhere  to  its 
settled  poliey.  Perhaps  the  French  government  may  be  supposed 
to  have  taken  noti(«  of  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  popular  char- 
acter of  our  government,  onr  national  policy  is  not  adopted  from 
the  choice  of  any  President  or  any  particidnr  administration,  and 
that,  on  tlie  contrary,  every  important  or  cardinal  policy  is  a  result 
of  the  determination  of  the  national  will  legally  expressed  in  the  man- 
ner appointed  and  prescribed  by  tlie  Constimtion.  Experience  has 
shown  thitt,  in  every  case,  any  policy  which  has  arisen  from  such 
popular  sources,  and  which  has  been  perseveringly  supported  by 
tho  genera!  national  conviction  through  a  long  series  of  years,  hns 
been  found  to  be  essential  to  the  safety  and  wtdfiire  of  the  Union. 

The  intense  popular  interest  which  was  awakened  by  the  preva- 
lence of  a  civil  war  of  vast  proportions  during  a  few  years  past  hsa 
tended  in  some  digree  to  moderate  the  solicitude  whluh  the  situaticm 
of  foreign  affiiirs  was  calculated  to  create;  but  that  interest  is  now 
rapidly  subsiding,  and  it  niay  be  reasonably  anticipated  that  hence- 
forth tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  in  their 
primary  assemblies  will  give  a  very  large  share  of  attention  to  que»- 
lions  of  extr;ineous  character,  and  chief  among  these  ia  likely  to  hn 
that  of  our  relations  towards  France  with  regard  to  Mexico.  Nor 
does  it  seem  unwise  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  prra- 
ence  of  military  forces  of  the  two  naiions,  sometimes  confmnting 
each  other  across  the  border,  has  a  tendency,  which  both  uf  them 
may  well  n-gret,  to  produce  irritation  and  annoyance.  The  French 
government  liaa  not  shown  itself  inattentive  to  this  inconTeuience 
hilherlo,  while  this  government  has  been  desirous  to  practise  equl 
priidei)ee.  Hut  a  time  seems  to  have  come  when  both  nnliona  ratlj 
well  consider  whether  the  permanent  interests  of  iuteniationnl  pekH 
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and  friendship  do  not  require  the  exercise  of  a  thoughtful  and 
serious  attention  to  the  political  questions  to  which  I  have  thus 
adverted. 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams, 

November  4,  1865.  —  During  the  seasons  of  spring  and  summer, 
which  have  now  passed,  you  transmitted  to  this  Department  the 
manifohl  expressions  which  were  made  by  the  government,  public 
authorities,  civic,  ecclesiastical,  and  educational  corporations  and  as- 
sociations, as  well  as  by  public  assemblies  of  citizens  and  by  individ- 
ual citizens  of  the  realm,  of  theif  feelings  of  sympathy  and  condo- 
lence with  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States  in 
the  calamity  which  they  had  suffered  in  the  lamented  death  of  the 
late  President,  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  same  proceedings  spoke  in 
one  voice  the  language  of  indignant  reprobation  againt  the  perfidi- 
ous political  crime  of  assassination,  by  which  the  eminently  useful 
and  honorable  career  of  the  late  Chief  Magistrate  was  so  abruptly 
brought  to  a  fearful,  yet,  for  him,  most  triumphant  end. 

Owing  to  some  peculiar  casualties,^  the  efficiency  of  this  Depart- 
ment was  impaired  at  the  time  these  despatches  were  received. 
They  obtained  only  a  simple  and  formal  acknowledgment  from  the 
presiding  secretary,  and  no  instructions  were  given  you  concerning 
the  recognition  of  tiie  paf)ers  alluded  to  by  this  government.  I 
have  now  to  inform  you  that  all  of  the  communications  thus  received 
were,  without  any  delay,  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  were  read  by  him  with  profound  emotions  of  sensibility 
and  gratitude.  It  was  his  expectation  that  the  parties  from  whom 
these  generous  and  sympathetic  utterances  had  come  would  be  duly 
and  promptly  assured  of  their  consolatory  influence,  not  only  upon 
himself  but  upon  the  whole  American  people.  It  is  deeply  regretted 
by  tliis  government  that  this  expectation  of  the  President  was  found 
impracticable. 

Our  government,  simply  constructed  with  adaptati(^n  to  the  trans- 
action of  neei^ssarv  adairs  in  (he  ordinary  course  of  administration, 
fou!id  itself,  in  the  condition  of  this  Dej)artment  which  then 
existed,  inadequate  to  the  immediate  acknowledgment  of  such 
various  and  viist  obligations  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  incurred. 

The  regret,  however,  is  in  some  measure  mitigated  by  the  fact 

>  The  attempted  Uboduiuutiou  oi  tue  Secretary  and  AMistaut  Seeretarjr. 
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that  these  expressions  of  British  sympathy  and  good  will  were  o 
«  part  o[  similar  miinifestatioiia  of  the  same  feelings  whiuh  occurred 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  Never theless,  tiie  President  earnestly 
desires  tliiit  recognition  shiill  even  now  be  made  of  the  sympatliiea 
and  fondoluncfs  which  were  then  poured  in  upon  us  with  a  profusion 
that  did  lioiior  to  human  nature. 

Mr.  Seioarii  to  the  Afarqnit  de  Montholon, 
Df-ocmhcr  6,  1865.  —  The  effect  of  ihe  Emperor's  siij^estiona 
when  tliey  are  reduced  to  a  practical  shape  seems  to  be  this :  that 
France  is  willing  to  retire  from  Mexico  as  soon  as  she  mny,  but  that 
it  would  be  inconvenient  for  her  without  fii-st  receiving  from  the 
United  States  an  nssunuice  of  a  friendly  or  tolerant  disposition  to 
the  power  which  has  assumed  to  itself  au  iniperlal  form  in  the  capi- 
tal city  of  Mexico.  Tlie  President  is  gr.itilied  with  the  assurance 
you  have  thus  given  of  ihe  Emperors  good  disposition.  I  regret, 
however,  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  the  condition  which  the  Emperor 
suggests  is  one  which  seems  quite  impractiojible. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  presence  of  foreign  armies  in  an  adja- 
cent country  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  but  cause  uneasi- 
ness and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  this  government.  It  creates  for  us 
expenses  which  are  inconvenient,  not  to  Bpeak  of  dangers  of  collis- 
ion, Nevertlieleas,  I  cannot  but  infer  from  the  tenor  of  jour  com- 
munication, that  the  principal  cause  of  the  discontent  prevailing  in 
thi)  United  States  in  regard  to  Mexico  is  not  fully  apprehended  hy 
the  Emperor's  government.  The  chief  cause  is  not  that  there  is  a 
foreign  iirmy  in  Mexico ;  much  less  does  that  discontent  arise  from 
the  circumstances  that  the  foreign  army  is  a  French  one.  We  rec- 
ognize the  right  of  sovereign  nations  to  carry  on  war  with  each 
other  if  they  do  not  invade  our  right  or  menace  out  safety  or  just 
influence.  The  real  cause  of  our  national  discontent  is,  that  the 
French  army  which  is  now  in  Mexico  is  invading  a  domestic  re- 
publican government  there  which  was  established  by  her  people, 
and  with  wlmm  the  United  States  sympathize  most  profoundly,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  suppressing  it  and  estabiinhing  upon  its  niins 
a  foreign  monarchical  government,  AVJiose  presence  there,  so  long  as 
it  should  endure,  could  not  but  bo  regarded  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  injurious  and  menacing  to  their  own  c 
endeared  republican  institutions. 
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I  admit  that  the  United  States  do  not  feel  themselves  called  upon 
to  make  a  war  of  propagandisra  throughout  the  world,  or  even  on 
this  continent,  in  the  republican  cause.  We  have  sufficient  faith  in 
the  eventual  success  of  that  cause  on  this  continent,  through  the 
operation  of  existing  material  and  moral  causes,  to  induce  us  to 
a^cquiesce  in  the  condition  .of  things  which  we  found  existing  here, 
while  our  own  republic  was  receiving  its  shape  and  development. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have .  constantly  maintained,  and  still  feel 
bound  to  maintain,  that  the  people  of  every  state  on  the  American 
continent  have  a  right  to  secure  for  themselves  a  republican  govern- 
ment if  they  choose,  and  that  interference  by  foreign  states  to  pre- 
vent the  enjoyment  of  such  institutions  deliberately  established  is 
wrongful,  and  in  its  effects  antagonistical  to  the  free  and  popular 
form  of  government  existing  in  the  United  States.  We  should 
think  it  \yrong  as  well  as  unwise,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
to  attempt  to  subvert  by  force  monarchical  governments  in  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  replacing  them  with  republican  institutions.  It 
seems  to  us  equally  objectionable  that  European  states  should  for- 
cibly intervene  in  states  situated  on  this  continent  to  overthrow  re- 
publican institutions,  and  replace  them  with  monarchies  or  empires. 

Having  thus  frankly  stated  our  position,  I  leave  the  question  for 
the  consideration  of  France,  sincerely  hoping  that  that  great  nation 
may  find  it  compatible  with  its  best  interests  and  its  high  honor  to 
withdraw  from  its  aggressive  attitude  in  Mexico  within  some  con- 
venient and  reasonable  time,  and  thus  leave  the  people  of  that 
country  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  system  of  republican  govern- 
ment which  they  have  established  for  themselves,  and  of  their 
adherence  to  which  they  have  given  what  seems  to  the  United 
States  to  be  decisive  and  conclusive,  as  well  as  very  touching  proofs. 
I  am,  sir,  the  more  inclined  to  hope  for  such  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty for  the  reason  that  when,  at  any  time  within  the  last  four 
years,  the  question  has  been  asked  of  any  American  statesman,  or 
even  of  any  American  citizen,  what  country  in  Europe  was  the  one 
which  was  least  likely  to  experience  an  alienation  of  the  friendship 
of  the  United  States,  the  answer  was  promptly  given,  France. 
Friendship  with  France  has  always  been  deemed  important  and 
peculiarly  agreeable  by  the  American  people.  Every  American 
citizen  deems  it  no  less  important  than  desirable  for  the  future  than 
for  the  past. 


the  recepu^^^ 
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The  President  will  be  pleased  lo  be  informed  < 
wbich  the  Emperor  gives  to  the  suggestiona  wbicb  I  have   uov 
nuiJii. 

Mr.  Sewartito  Mr.  AJaau, 
Jteeemher  16, 1865.  —  Tliere  ts  a  soreness  in  aeveral  of  the  lately 
disloyal  Htittes  in  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  whites  and 
the  binclu  i  a  necessary  consequence,  perhaps,  of  past  events.  For 
thin  reason  the  municipal  authorities  there  nefd  the  support  of  a 
small  military  national  force.  The  presence,  however,  of  that  very 
inconsidenil'le  force  is  equnlly  acceptable  to  the  whites  and  to  the 
blacks  ;  it  m^ets  nowhere  an  enemv  of  the  United  States. 

1  the  world's  history  has  treiison  been  so  efTectually 
suppressed  and  extirpated.  Neither  Great  Britain  nor  France,  nor 
both  coitibineil,  if  dispused  to  engage  in  war  with  tiie  United  States, 
as  we  trust  indeed  thi^y  are  not,  would  now  find  an  ally  here.  If 
emiiw;iries  of  the  lale  rebellion,  who  are  yet  lingering  in  Europe, 
8U(!wed  in  priiotising  upon  the  credulity  of  politicians  there,  it  is  a 
pitlablo  frnit  of  the  original  error  of  European  sympathies  with  oar: 
domextiu 


Mr.  Seward  la  the  Marqui*  de  JHonthoton. 

Frhruary  12,  1866.  —  On  the  6th  of  December  I  had  the  honor 
to  submit  to  you  in  writing,  for  the  information  of  the  Emperor,  a 
lication  upon  tlie  subject  of  affnirs  in  Mexico,  as  alTected  by 
the  presence  of  French  aruii'd  forci-s  in  that  country.  On  the  29th 
of  January  thereafter  you  favort-d  me  with  a  reply  to  that  commu- 
nication, which  reply  had  heen  transmitted  to  you  by  Mr,  Drouynds 
I'Hiiys,  under  the  d^ite  of  the  ?th  of  the  same  month.  I  have  snb- 
mitti-d  it  tu  the  Presideut  of  the  United  States.  It  is  now  made  my 
duty  to  rcviTt  to  the  interesting  question  which  has  thus  been 
bronght  under  discussion. 

In  till!  first  place  I  take  notice  of  the  points  which  ai-e  made  by 
Mr.  Drouyn  de  IHnys. 

He  declares  that  the  French  expeditiim  into  Mexico  had  in  it 
nothing  hostile  to  the  institutions  of  the  New  Woild,  and  still  leas 
of  anything  hostile  to  the  United  States.  As  proofs  of  this  friendly 
statement,  he  refers  to  the  aid  in  blood  and  treasure  which  France 
ontributed  in  our  revolutionary  war  to  the  cause  of  our  national 
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independence ;  to  the  preliminary  proposition  that  France  made  to 
us  that  we  should  join  her  in  her  expedition  to  Mexico  ;  and,  finally, 
to  the  neutrality  which  France  has  practised  in  the  painful  civil 
war  througli  which  we  have  just  successfully  passed.  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  that  the  assurances  thus  given  on  the 
present  occasion  that  the  French  expedition,  in  its  original  design, 
had  no  political  objects  or  motives,  harmonize  entirely  with  expres- 
sions which  abound  in  the  earlier  correspondence  of  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  arose  out  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Mexico. 

We  accept  with  especial  pleasure  the  reminiscences  of  our  tradi- 
tional friendship. 

Mr.  Drouyn  de  THuys  next  assures  us  that  the  French  govern- 
ment is  disposed  to  hasten,  as  much  as  possible,  the  recall  of  its 
troops  from  Mexico.  We  hail  the  announcement  as  being  a  virtual 
promise  of  relief  to  this  government  from  the  apprehensions  and 
anxieties  which  were  the  burden  of  that  communication  of  mine, 
which  Mr.  Drouyn  de  Tlluys  has  had  under  consideration. 

iMr.  Drouyn  de  THuys  proceeds  to  declare  that  the  only  aim  of 
France,  in  pursuing  her  enterprise  in  Mexico,  has  been  to  follow  up 
the  satisfaction  to  which  she  had  a  right  after  having  resorted  to 
coercive  measures,  when  measures  of  every  other  form  had  been 
exhausted.  Mr.  Drouyn  de  THuys  says  that  it  is  known  how  many 
and  legitimate  were  the  claims  of  French  subjects  whicli  caused  the 
resort  to  arms.  He  then  reminds  us  how,  on  a  former  occasion,  the 
United  States  had  waged  war  on  Mexico.  On  this  point  it  seems 
equally  necessary  and  proper  to  say,  that  the  war  thus  referred  to 
was  not  made  nor  sought  by  the  United  S bites,  but  was  accepted  by 
them  under  provocations  of  a  very  grave  character.  The  tmnsac- 
titm  is  past,  and  the  necessity  and  justice  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
United  States  are  questions  which  now  rest  only  within  the  prov- 
ince of  history.  France,  I  think,  will  acknowledge,  that  neither  in 
the  beginning  of  our  Mexican  war  nor  in  its  prosecution,  nor  in  the 
terms  on  which  we  retired  from  that  successful  contest,  did  the 
United  States  iissume  any  position  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
which  are  now  maintained  by  us  in  regard  to  the  French  expedition 
in  Mexico. 

We  are,  as  we  have  been,  in  the  relations  of  amity  and  friendship 
equally  with  France  and  with  Mexico,  and  therefore  we  cannot. 
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consistently  with  those  relations,  constitute  ouraelvea  a  judge  of  tbe 
original  merits  of  the  war  which  is  waged  between  tliem.  We  can 
apeak  concerning  thiit  war  only  so  far  as  we  are  affected  by  its  bear- 
ing u)X)U  oiii'selves  and  upon  republican  and  American  institutions 
on  this  ontiiieiit. 

Mr.  I>rouyn  de  THuys  declares  that  the  French  army,  in  entering 
Mtfxiui',  (lid  not  carry  moniLrehieal  traditions  in  the  fulds  of  its  3ag. 
In  this  connection  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  there  were  at  the  time 
of  the  expedition  a  number  of  iiiHuenlial  men  in  Mexico  who  de- 
spaired of  obtaining  order  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  republican 
rule  then  existiitg  there,  and  who.  therefore,  cherished  the  idea  of 
falling  back  upon  monarchy.  In  tliis  connection,  we  are  further 
reminded  that  one  of  the  later  presidents  of  Alexico  oftered  to  use 
his  power  for  the  reiiatablitthment  of  royalty.  We  are  further 
informed  that  at  the  time  of  the  French  invasion  the  persons  before 
referred  to  deemed  the  moment  to  have  arrived  for  making  an  ap- 
peal to  the  jjeople  of  Mexico  in  favor  of  monarchy.  Mr.  Drouyn  de 
I'Huys  remarks  lliat  the  French  government  did  not  deem  it  a  duty 
to  discourage  that  suprt^me  effort  of  a  powerful  party,  which  had  its 
origin  long  anterior  to  the  French  expedition. 

Mr.  Droiiyn  de  I'Huys  observes  that  the  Emperor,  faithful  to 
maxims  of  public  right,  which  he  holds  in  common  with  the  United 
States,  declared  on  that  occasion  that  the  question  of  change  of 
institutions  rested  solely  on  the  suffragi's  of  the  Mexicnn  people. 
In  support  of  this  statement,  Mr.  Dronyii  de  I'Huys  gives  na  a  copy 
of  a  letter  wliich  the  Emperor  addressed  to  the  com  maud  er-in -chief 
of  the  French  expedition,  on  the  ciipturo  of  Puebla,  which  letter 
contained  the  following  words:  "  Our  object,  you  know,  is  not  to 
impose  on  the  Mexicans  a  government  against  their  will,  nor  to  make 
our  success  aid  the  triumph  of  any  party  whatsoever.  I  desire  that 
Mexico  may  rise  to  a  new  life,  and  tliat  soon,  regenerated  by  a  gov- 
ernment founded  on  the  national  wilt,  on  principles  of  order  and  of 
progress,  and  of  respect  for  the  law  of  nations,  she  may  acknowl- 
edge by  her  friendly  relations  that  she  owes  to  France  her  repose 
and  her  prosperity." 

Mr.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  pursues  his  argument  by  sayiug  that  the 
Mexican  people  have  spoken ;  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  lias 
been  called  by  the  voice  of  the  country ;  that  this  government  has 
appeared  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  be  of  a  nature  adequate 
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restore  peace  to  the  nation,  and,  on  its  part,  peace  to  international 
relations,  and  that  he  has  therefore  given  it  his  support.  Mr. 
Drouyn  de  Tlluys  thereupon  presents  the  following  as  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  present  case :  France  went  to  Mexico  to  exercise  the 
right  of  war,  which  is  exercised  by  the  United  States,  and  not  in 
virtue  of  any  purpose  of  intervention,  concerning  which  she  recog- 
nizes the  same  doctrine  with  the  United  States.  France  went  there 
not  to  bring  about  a  monarchical  proselytism,  but  to  obtain  repara- 
tions and  guarantees  which  she  ought  to  claim ;  and,  being  there, 
she  now  sustains  the  government  which  is  founded  on  the  consent 
of  the  people,  because  she  expects  from  that  government  the  just 
satisfaction  of  her  wrongs,  as  well  as  the  securities  indispensable  to 
the  future.  As  she  does  not  seek  the  satisfaction  of  an  exclusive 
interest,  nor  the  realization  of  any  ambitious  schemes,  so  she  now 
wishes  to  recall  what  remains  in  Mexico  of  the  army  corps  which 
France  has  sent  there  at  the  moment  when  she  will  be  able  to 
do  so  with  safety  to  French  citizens  and  with  due  respect  for 
herself. 

I  am  aware  how  delicate  the  discussion  is  to  which  Mr.  Drouyn 
de  rilnys  thus  invites  me.  France  is  entitled,  by  every  considera- 
tion of  respect  and  friendship,  to  interpret  for  herself  the  objects  of 
the  expedition,  and  of  the  whole  of  her  proceedings  in  Mexico. 
Her  ex}>lanati()n  of  those  motives  and  objects  is,  therefore,  acc(»pted 
on  our  part  with  the  consideration  and  confidence  which  we  expect 
for  explanations  of  our  own  when  assigned  to  France  or  any  other 
friendly  power.  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  duty  to  insist  that,  what- 
ever were  the  intentions,  purposes,  and  objects  of  France,  the  pro- 
ceedings wliich  were  adopted  by  a  class  of  Mexicans  for  subverting 
the  republican  government  there,  and  for  availing  themselves  of 
French  intervention  to  establish  on  its  ruins  an  imperial  monarchy, 
are  regarded  by  the  United  States  as  having  been  taken  without  the 
authority,  and  prosecute^l  against  the  will  and  opinions,  of  the  Mex- 
ican people.  For  these  reasons' it  seems  to  this  government,  that  in 
supporting  institutions  thus  established  in  derogation  of  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  the  people  of  Mexico,  the  original  purposes  and 
objects  of  the  French  expedition,  though  they  have  not  been,  as  a 
military  demand  of  satisfaction,  abandoned,  nor  lost  out  of  view  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  were,  nevertheless,  left  to  fall  into  a 
condition  in  which  they  seem  to  have  become  subordinate  to  a  polit- 
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ical  m^fAnt'yttu  which  certain! v  woaM  not  hare  rccarred  if  France 
ba^j  not  fonribiy  interrene^L  and  wLicii,  judging  frjin  thrr  irrniusand 
chara/rt^r  of  tiie  Mexican  pe^,'p!e,  would  not  now  b?  ma'.n:a:ned  by 
th*;iji  if  thnt  armcr^J  intL'r\'eniion  should  c-ease.  The  Uniteil  States 
have  n  it  w-en  any  «j:itLsfactory  evid-^nce  that  thf  p^-»j»l'*  r.f  Jfexico 
hav*f  rj>'»k^'n.  and  have  calied  into  being  or  aoovpie«i  thr  so^-alled 
empire  whicii  it  is  insisted  has  been  set  up  in  tht-ir  cai  i'al.  The 
Unite^l  State?*,  as  I  have  remarke*!  on  oilier  occasions,  are  of  «. pinion 
that  HU'-li  an  acc*-ptance  could  not  have  been  fre»*ly  pn>;un-<l  or  law- 
fully taken  at  any  time  in  the  pres*-nce  of  the  French  army  of  inva- 
sion. The  withdrawal  of  the  French  forces  is  deeme^l  necessarv 
to  allow  such  a  proceeding  to  be  taken  by  Mexico.  Of  course  the 
F^in|x?ror  of  France  is  entitled  to  determine  the  asj>ect  in  which  the 
Mexi'.'an  Kit  nation  ought  to  be  reg;irded  by  him.  Xeverthelesis 
the  view  which  I  have  thus  presented  is  the  one  which  this  nation 
has  accepterl.  It  therefore  recognizes,  and  continues  to  recognize, 
in  Mexico  only  the  ancient  r<'pnl»lic,  and  it  can  in  no  case  consent 
to  involve  itS4'lf,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  relation  with  or 
rec/>gnition  of  the  institution  of  the  Prince  Maximilian  in  Mexico. 

This  position  is  held,  I  believe,  without  one  dissenting  voice  by 
our  Cf)unfrymen.  I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  this  opinion  of  the 
American  i)eo[)le  is  accepted  or  will  be  adopted  generally  by  other 
foreign  j)Owers,  or  by  the  public  opinion  of  mankind.  The  Emperor 
isqnit*'  comyjetent  to  form  a  judgment  upon  this  imj)ortant  point  for 
himscrlf.  I  eannot,  however,  properly  exclude  the  observation  that, 
while  this  question  affe<!ts  by  its  bearings,  incidentally,  cvtry  repub 
lican  state  in  the  American  hemisphere,  every  one  of  those  states 
has  adopt <*d  the  judgment  which,  on  the  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  is  h<*rein  expn»ssed.  Under  these  circumstances  it  has  hap- 
p<»nc*d,  either  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  that  the  presence  of  Euro- 
pean armies  in  Mexico,  maintaining  a  European  prince  with  impe- 
rial attributes,  without  her  consent  and  agjrinst  her  will,  is  deemed 
a  Hourcci  of  appreh<msion  and  danger,  not  alone  to  the  United  States, 
but  also  to  all  the  independent  and  sovereign  republican  states 
founded  on  the  American  continent  and  its  adjacent  islands. 
Fnmce  is  acquainted  with  the  relations  of  the  United  States  towards 
the  other  American  states  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  is  aware  of 
the  sense  that  the  American  people  entertain  in  regard  to  the  obli- 
gations and  duties  due  froofi  them  to  those  other  states.     We  are 
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thas  brought  back  to  the  single  question  which  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  my  communication  of  the  6th  of  December  last,  namely,  the 
desirableness  of  an  adjustment  of  a  question  the  continuance  of 
which  must  be  necessarily  prejudicial  to  the  harmony  and  friend- 
ship which  have  hitherto  always  existed  between  the  United  States 
and  France. 

This  government  does  not  undertake  to  say  how  the  claims  of  in- 
demnity and  satisfaction,  for  which  the  war  which  France  is  wag- 
ing in  Mexico  was  originally  instituted,  shall  now  be  adjusted,  in 
discontinuing  what,  in  its  progress,  has  become  a  war  of  pi)litical 
intervention  dangerous  to  the  United  States  and  the  republican 
institutions  in  the  American  hemisphere.  Recognizing  France  and 
the  republic  of  Mexico  as  belligerents  engaged  in  war,  we  leave  all 
questions  concerning  those  claims  and  indemnities  to  them.  The 
United  States  rest  content  with  submitting  to  France  the  exigencies 
of  an  embarrassing  situation  in  Mexico,  and  expressing  the  hope 
that  France  may  find  some  manner  which  shall  at  once  be  con- 
sistent with  lier  interest  and  honor,  and  with  the  principles  and 
interest  of  the  United  States,  to  relieve  that  situation  without  inju- 
rious delav. 

Mr.  Drouyn  de  THuys  repeats  on  this  occjision  what  he  has  here- 
tofore written,  namely,  that  it  depends  much  upon  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  facilitate  their  desire  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
from  Mexico.  He  argues  that  the  position  which  tlie  United  States 
have  assumed  has  nothing  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  mon- 
archical institutions  in  Mexico.  He  draws  to  his  support  on  this 
point  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
St'cretary  of  State,  in  official  papers,  disclaim  all  tliought  of  propa- 
gandisni  on  the  American  continent  in  favor  of  republican  institu- 
tions. Mr.  Drouyn  de  THuys  draws  in,  also,  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  hold  friendly  relations  with  the  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
as  they  held  similar  relations  with  Iturbide,  the  Mexican  Emperor, 
in  1822.  From  these  positions  Mr.  Drouyn  de  THuys  makes  the 
deduction  that  neither  any  fundamental  maxim,  nor  any  prece- 
dent in  the  diplomatic  history  af  this  country,  creates  any  necessary 
antagonism  between  the  United  States  and  the  form  of  government 
over  which  the  Prince  Maximilian  presides  in  the  ancient  capital  of 
Mexico. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  profitable,  and  therefore  I  am  not 
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desirous  to  engnge  in  ibe  discussions  which  Mr.  Di-ouyn  de  I'Huyt 
has  thus  niised.  It  will  be  siiffident  for  my  purpose,  oil  the 
present  occasion,  to  assert  and  to  give  reassurance  of  our  desire  to 
facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  the  Fietich  troops  from  Mexico,  and, 
for  that  purpose,  to  do  wlialsoever  shall  be  compatible  with  the  posi- 
tions we  biiVB  hi'i-etofore  taken  upon  that  subject,  and  with  onr  just 
regard  to  ihe  sovereign  rights  of  the  republic  of  Mexico.  Further 
or  otherwise  than  this  France  conld  not  expect  ua  to  go.  Having 
thus  reassured  Fiance,  it  seems  Deccssiiry  to  state  anew  the  position 
of  this  goveiunient,  us  it  was  set  forth  in  my  letter  on  the  6lh  of 
December,  as  follows:  Republicnn  and  domestic  institutions  on  this 
continent  are  deemed  moiit  congenial  with  and  most  benelii-iat  to 
the  United  States.  Where  the  people  of  any  country,  like  Br.izil 
now,  ur  Mexico  lu  1822,  hiive  voluntarily  establbhed  and  ac^juiesced 
in  monarchical  institutiuns  of  their  own  choice,  free  from  all  foreign 
control  or  intervention,  the  United  States  do  not  refuse  to  maintain 
relations  with  such  governments,  or  seek  through  propagandisiu, 
by  force  or  intrigue,  to  overthr<nv  those  institutions.  On  the  con- 
trary, where  a  natii;n  has  established  institutions  republimn  and 
domestic,  similar  to  our  own,  the  United  States  assert  in  their 
behalf  that  no  foreign  nation  can  rightfully  intervene  by  force  to 
subvert  republiciin  institutions  and  establish  those  of  an  antiigonis- 
tical  character. 

Mr.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  seems  to  think  that  I  have  made  a  double 
reproach  agjtinst  the  Prince  Mtiximilian's  alleged  goveruuient.  of 
the  difficulty  it  encounters  and  of  the  assistance  it  liorrows  from  for- 
eign powei-s.  In  that  respect  Mr.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  coutends  that 
the  obstacles  and  the  resistance  which  Maximilian  has  been  obliged 
to  wrestle  with  have  in  themselves  nothing  especial  against  tha 
form  of  the  institutions  which  be  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Drouyn  do 
I'Huys  to  have  established.  Mr.  Drouyn  de  THuys  maintains  that 
Maximilian's  government  ia  undergoing  lln*  lot  ijuite  common  to 
new  powers,  while,  above  all,  it  has  the  misfortune  to  have  to  bear 
the  consequences  of  discoi-ds  which  have  Lieen  produced  under  a  prfr 
vious  government.  Mr.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  represents  this  mistur- 
tune  and  this  lot  to  be  in  eSect  the  misfortune  and  lot  of  govern- 
ments which  have  not  found  armed  competitors,  and  wlii<'h  have 
enjoyed  in  peace  an  uncontrolled  authority.  Mr.  Droujni  de  I'Huys 
alleges  that  revolts  and  intestine  wars  are  the  normal  condition  of 
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Mexico,  and  he  further  insists  that  the  opposition  made  by  some 
military  chiefs  to  the  establishment  of  an  empire  under  Maximilian 
is  only  the  natural  sequence  of  the  same  want  of  discipline,  and  the 
same  prevalence  of  anarchy,  of  which  his  predecessors  in  power  in 
Mexico  have  been  victims.  It  is  not  the  purpose,  nor  would  it  be 
consistent  with  the  character  of  the  United  States,  to  deny  that 
Mexico  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  theatre  of  faction  and  intestine 
war.  The  United  States  confess  this  fact  with  regret,  all  the  more 
sincere,  because  the  experience  of  Mexico  has  been  not  only  painful 
for  her  own  people,  but  has  been  also  of  unfortunate  evil  influence 
on  other  nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  neither  a  right  of  the  United  States,  nor 
consistent  with  their  friendly  disposition  towards  Mexico,  to  reproach 
the  people  of  that  country  with  her  past  calamities,  much  less  to  in- 
voke or  approve  the  infliction  of  punishment  upon  tUeni  by  strangers 
for  their  political  errors.  The  Mexican  population  have,  and  their 
situation  has,  some  peculiarities  which  are  doubtless  well  understood 
by  France.  Early  in  the  present  century  they  were  forced,  by  con- 
victions which  mankind  cannot  but  respect,  to  cast  off  a  foreign 
monarchical  rule  which  they  deemed  incompatible  with  their  wel- 
fare and  aggrandizement.  They  were  forced,  at  the  same  time,  by 
convictions  which  the  world  must  respect,  to  attempt  the  establish- 
ment of  republican  institutions,  without  the  full  experience  and 
practical  education  and  habits  which  would  render  those  institutions 
all  at  once  firm  and  satisfactory.  Mexico  was  a  theatre  of  conflict 
between  European  commercial,  ecclesiastical,  and  political  institu- 
tions and  dogmas,  and  novel  American  institutions  and  ideas.  She 
had  African  slavery,  colonial  restrictions,  and  ecclesiastical  monopo- 
lies. In  the  chief  one  of  these  particulars  she  had  a  misfortune 
which  was  shared  by  the  United  States,  while  the  latter  were  hap- 
pily exempted  from  the  other  misfortunes.  We  cannot  forget  that 
Mexico,  sooner  and  more  readily  than  the  United  States,  abolished 
slavery.  We  cannot  deny  that  all  the  anarchy  in  Mexico,  of 
which  Mr.  Drouyn  <le  THuys  complains,  was  necessarily,  and  even 
wisely,  endured  in  the  attempts  to  lay  sure  foundations  of  broad  re- 
publican liberty. 

I  do  not  know  whether  France  can  rightfully  be  expected  to  con- 
cur in  this  view,  which  alleviates,  in  our  mind,  the  errors,  misfor- 
tunes, and  calamities  of  Mexico.     However  this  may  be,  we  fall 
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back  u|)<Jti  (he  principle  that  uo  foreign  state  can  rigluly  iol 
vene  iu  suL-h  trinla  as  those  of  Mexico,  iind  oti  the  ground  of  a  desire 
to  correft  those  errors,  deprive  the  people  there  of  their  natund 
right  of  iloMiL'Slic  and  republican  freedom.  All  the  injuries  and 
wrunga  whic)i  Mexico  can  have  committed  against  any  other 
stiite  have  found  a  severe  punishment  in  consequences  which  legiti- 
miitely  fulluwed  their  commission.  Nations  arc  not  authorized  to 
correct  each  other's  errors  exwpt  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  prevent 
or  redress  injuries  affecting  tlieinselves.  If  onu  Hlate  lias  a  right  to 
iiitenreiie  in  any  other  state,  to  establish  discipline,  constituting 
itself  a  judge  of  ihe  occiision,  then  every  stiite  has  the  same  right  to 
intervene  in  the  affairs  of  every  other  niition.  Iwiiig  itself  alone  the 
arbiter,  Uith  In  regard  tn  the  time  and  the  oe&ision.  The  principle 
of  intervention,  thus  pniotieally  carried  out,  would  seem  to  render 
all  sovereignty  and  independence,  und  even  all  international  peace 
and  amity,  uncerLiiu  and  fallai'ioiis. 

Mr.  Dronyn  de  i'Huys  proi-eeda  to  remark,  that  ae  for  thesupport 
■which  Maximilian  receiver  from  the  French  army,  as  well  also  aa 
for  tlie  support  whicli  has  Ucn-n  lent  to  him  by  Belgian  and  Austrian 
volunteers,  those  snpporta  cause  mo  hindrance  to  the  freedom  of  his 
resolutions  in  the  alTairs  of  his  government.  Mr.  Drouyn  dc  I'Huys 
aaka  what  state  \a  there  that  does  nut  need  allies,  either  to  form  or 
to  defend.  As  to  the  great  powers,  snuh  as  France  and  England, 
do  they  not  con»l;intly  niainlnin  foreign  troops  in  their  armies? 
When  the  United  States  fought  for  their  independence,  did  the  aid 
given  by  Fnince  cause  tlmt  movement  to  cease  to  be  truly  national  ? 
Shall  it  be  said  that  the  content  between  the  United  States  aud  the 
recent  insurgents  was  not  in  a  like  manner  a  national  war,  becauso 
thousands  of  Irishmen  and  Germans  were  found  fighting  under  the 
flag  of  the  Union?  Arguing  from  anticipated  answers  to  these 
questions,  Mr.  Drnuyn  du  I'Huys  reaches  a  conclusion  that  the  char- 
acter of  Maximilian's  government  cnnnut  be  contested,  nor  can  tta 
efforts  to  consolidate  itself  be  coiiteste<l,  on  the  ground  of  the  em- 
ployment of  foreign  tr'Kips. 

Mr.  Drouyn  de  I'Hnys,  in  this  argument,  seems  to  ns  to  have 
overlooked  two  important  facts,  namely:  First,  that  the  L'niled 
States,  in  this  correspondence,  have  assigned  definite  limits  tn  llio 
right  of  alliance  incompatible  with  our  assent  to  his  argument ;  and 
secondly,  the  fact  that  the   United  States  have  nut  at  any   time 
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accepted  the  supposed  government  of  the  Prince  Maximilian  as  a 
constitutional  or  legitimate  form  of  government  in  Mexico,  capable 
or  entitled  to  form  alliances. 

Mr.  Dioiiyn  de  THuys  then  arranges,  in  a  graphic  manner,  the 
advantages  that  have  arisen,  or  are  to  arise,  to  the  United  States, 
from  the  successful  establishment  of  the  supposed  empire  in  Mexico. 
Instead  of  a  country  unceasingly  in  trouble,  and  which  has  given  us 
so  many  subjects  of  complaint,  and  against  which  we  ourselves  have 
been  obliged  to  make  war,  he  shows  us  in  Mexico  a  pacific  country, 
under  a  beneficent  imperial  sway,  oflEering  henceforth  measures  of 
security  and  vast  openings  to  our  commerce,  a  country  far  from 
injuring  our  rights  and  hurting  our  influences.  And  he  assures 
us  that,  above  all  other  nations,  the  United  States  are  most  likely 
to  profit  by  the  work  which  is  being  accomplished  by  Prince  Maxi- 
milian in  Mexico.  These  suggestions  are  as  natural  on  the  part 
of  France  as  they  are  friendly  to  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  are  not  insensible  to  the  desirableness  of  political  and  com- 
mercial reform  in  the  adjoining  country ;  but  their  settled  princi- 
ples, habits,  and  convictions  forbid  them  to  look  for  such  chanjnres  in 
this  hemisphere  to  foreign,  royal,  or  imperial  institutions,  founded 
upon  a  forcible  subversion  of  republican  institutions.  The  United 
States,  in  their  customary  sobriety,  regard  no  beneficial  results 
which  could  come  from  such  a  change  in  Mexico  as  sufficient  to 
overbalance  the  injury  which  they  must  directly  suffer  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  republican  government  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Drouyn  de  I'll  ays  at  the  end  of  his  very  elaborate  and  able 
review,  recapitulates  his  exposition  in  the  following  words :  — 

**  The  United  States  acknowledjore  the  right  we  had  to  make  war  in  Mexico. 
On  the  otlicT  [>art,  we  admit,  as  th<'y  do,  the  principle  of  non-intervention.  This 
double  postulate  includes,  as  it  s(>cms  to  me,  the  elements  of  an  ajjreemmt.  The 
right  to  ninkc  war,  which  bdontxs,  as  Mr.  Seward  declares,  to  every  soverei<rn 
nation,  impli.'s  the  right  to  si'cure  the  results  of  war.  We  have  not  none  across 
the  ocean  merely  for  the  purpose  vjf  showing  our  power,  and  of  inflictin^^  chastise- 
ment on  the  Mexican  government.  After  a  train  of  fruitless  remonstrances,  it 
v/as  our  duty  to  demand  jrnarantee*«  against  the  recurrence  of  violence  from  which 
our  country  had  suffered  so  cruelly,  and  those  guarantees  we  could  not  look  for 
from  a  government  whose  bad  faith  we  liad  proved  on  so  many  occasions.  We 
find  them  now  engaged  in  the  establishment  of  a  regul.ir  government,  which 
shows  itself  disposed  to  honestly  keep  its  engagements.  In  this  relation  we  hope 
that  the  legitimate  object  of  our  expedition  will  soon  be  reached,  and  we  are  striv 
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ing  Ut  nuko  with  the  Emperor  HaiimiluB  •rmi'RmeDtB  wbicli.  hj  »alu^yi^ 
uAcroti  and  oar  li'inor,  will  permit  m  to  con'iiler  M  »n  end  tbt  Krric«  of 
ibc  uimy  U|wn  Mexican  Nil  llie  Kiuperor  Iia*  giveii  >n  ordi^r  to  write  in 
thb  tanie  kdk  to  oar  tnlniitvr  M  Mexii/o.  We  (all  bocJc  U  tliU  looBieat  on 
Ul»  principlu  «(  nun-iat«rveDlian,  bdiI  trom  tlutl  momeitt  BUL-cjit  it  ■•  the  rule  of 
our  coniluuL  Our  knumtat.  no  lens  llian  oitr  bonor.  cninniiind*  us  Ut  cUiia  Irmm 
all  ibi-  unifurai  apjilU'iUioa  of  iL  Truitiiig  the  ipirit  uf  i'i|uiiy  wbii-li  animated 
tbc  caiifDnt  of  IVaibinytoo.  we  expKct  (roiii  it  ibu  amirancc  lliat  the  Ameriru) 
peopiv  wilt  ibi'iiiMrlies  lOiiforni  lo  ibe  law  wbicti  ibey  involcp,  bj  olarrvini.  in  r»- 
fptrd  lo  Mexico,  «  ilriit  oeutnllty.  When  jou  (  meaning  tlie  Marquis  <le  Hoo- 
ibolvD)  (liall  bsvo  intarmed  me  of  tbo  retobiljun  of  tbu  Pvd«ral  govi-rDinent,  f 
b«  able  lo  inilicati-  lo  jou  ibe  natum  of  ibo  rvi>iilt«  of  our  Degoliaiton  wkb 
II*«rof  Maxiiuilian  for  the  return  of  our  (roops." 

I  have  nlreadj',  and  not  witbout  much  reUictnnce,  made  the  coin- 
mcnts  iipiiti  tilt;  arguments  of  Mr.  Drouyti  ile  I'Hiiys  which  seem  to 
be  nec;ei!Siiiy  to  gnanl  against  the  inference  of  concurrence  in  ques- 
tionable pftaitiuns  tvliich  might  be  drawn  from  our  entire  silence,  I 
think  thiit  I  can,  therefore,  afTurd  to  leave  his  recapitulation  of 
tlioso  arguments  without  siicli  an  especiul  review  as  would  neces- 
sarily bo  prolix,  and  perliaira  hypercritical.  The  United  Stntcs 
have  not  cluimed,  and  they  do  not  claim,  to  know  what  arrange- 
ments the  Emperor  miiy  make  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  for 
indemnity  and  redress  in  Mexico.  It  would  he.  on  our  part,  an  act 
of  inti-rvention  to  take  cognizance  oE  them.  We  adhere  to  our  posi- 
tion that  the  war  in  question  hiia  liecome  a  political  war  between 
France  and  tin?  n-public  nf  Mexico,  injurious  and  dangerous  to  the 
United  StiiteH  ivnd  to  the  republican  cause,  and  we  ask  only  that  Id 
that  aspect  and  character  it  may  be  brought  to  an  end.  It  would 
be  illiberal  on  th"  part  of  the  United  States  to  supposo  that,  in 
dettiring  or  pursuing  preliminary  arrangements,  tiie  Emjieror  con- 
templates the  establishment  in  Mexico,  before  withdrawing  his 
forces,  of  the  vt^ry  institutions  which  constitute  the  material  gi-ound 
of  the  exeeptiouB  taken  against  his  intervention  by  ihe  United 
States.  It  would  be  still  more  illiberal  to  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  he  expects  the  United  States  to  bind  themselves  indirectly  lo 
acquiesce  in  or  support  the  obnoxious  institutions. 

On  the  contrary,  wo  nmlerstand  him  as  announcing  to  us  his  im- 
mediate purpose  to  bring  to  an  end  the  service  of  bis  armies  in 
Mexico,  to  withdraw  them,  and  in  good  faith  to  fall  back,  without 
stipulation  or  condition  on  our  part,  upon  the  principle  of  non-ioU 
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vention  upon  which  he  is  henceforth  agreed  with  the  United  States. 
We  cannot  understand  his  appeal  to  ns  for  an  assurance  tliat  we 
ourselves  will  abide  by  our  own  principles  of  non-int«rvention  in 
any  other  sense  than  as  the  expression,  in  a  friendly  way,  of  his 
expectation  that  when  the  people  of  Mexico  shall  have  been  left 
absolutely  fi-ee  from  the  operation,  effects,  and  consequences  of  liis 
own  political  and  military  intervention,  we  wfll  ourselves  respect 
their  self-established  sovereignty  and  independence.  In  this  view 
of  the  subject  only  can  we  consider  his  appeal  pertinent  to  the 
case.  Regarding  it  in  only  this  aspect,  we  must  meet  the  Emperor 
frankly.  He  knows  the  form  and  character  of  this  government. 
The  nation  can  be  bound  only  by  treaties  which  have  the  concur- 
rence of  the  President  and  two  thirds  of  the  Senate.  A  formal 
treaty  would  be  objectionable  as  unnecessary,  except  as  a  disavowal 
of  bad  faith  on  our  part,  to  disarm  suspicion  in  regard  to  a  matter 
concerning  which  we  have  given  no  cause  for  questioning  our 
loyalty,  or  else  such  a  treaty  would  be  refused  upon  the  ground  that 
the  application  for  it  by  the  Emperor  of  France  was  unhappily  a 
suggestion  of  some  sinister  or  unfriendly  reservation  or  purpose  on 
his  part  in  withdrawing  from  Mexico.  Diplomatic  assurances  given 
by  the  President  in  behalf  of  the  nation  can  at  best  be  but  the 
expressions  of  confident  expectation  on  his  part  that  the  personal 
administration,  ever  changing  in  conformity  and  adaptation  to  the 
national  will,  does  not  misunderstand  the  settled  principles  and  pol- 
icy of  the  American  people.  Explanations  cannot  properly  be  made 
by  the  President  in  any  case  wherein  it  would  be  deemed,  for 
any  reason,  objectionable  on  grounds  of  public  policy  by  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  government  to  introduce  or  entertain  nego- 
tiations. 

With  these  explanations  I  proceed  to  say  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  President,  France  need  not  for  a  moment  delay  her  promised 
withdrawal  of  military  forces  from  Mexico,  and  her  putting  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  into  full  and  complete  practice  in 
regard  to  Mexico,  through  any  apprehension  that  the  United  Stjites 
will  prove  unfaithful  to  the  principles  and  policy  in  that  respect 
which,  on  their  behalf,  it  has  l>een  my  duty  to  maintain  in  this  now 
very  lengthened  correspondence.  The  practice  of  this  government, 
from  its  beginning,  is  a  guarantee  to  all  nations  of  the  respect  of  the 
American  people  for  the  free  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  every 
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otliiT  state.  We  rtwetved  t1)«  instruction  from  Waskiogton. ' 
applird  it  sternly  in  our  early  int«r»>ar9e  even  irith  Praooe.  Tbe 
same  principle  and  pnictic«  have  been  uniformly  incalc^ted  by  siEl 
our  stHtmmen,  interpreted  by  all  oar  jarists,  matnbiined  by  all  our 
CuiigresM-s,  and  iu.-qni(^sced  in  without  practical  dissent  on  all  occa- 
sions by  tbe  Ameriean  pt?ople.  It  is  in  reality  tbe  chief  elemcni 
of  fureign  iiit«rcoawe  in  our  bistiry.  Looking  simply  totrard  the 
point  to  wbicii  uiir  attention  has  been  steudily  confined,  tlie  relief  of 
CliH  Mifxican  cmlianMssiiifnts  witbont  disturbing  our  i-elatioos  vrith 
Fnuice,  wn  shiill  be  gratified  when  the  Emperor  sbail  give  to  OB, 
ttith«r  tlirou^b  tlie  channel  of  yoar  esteemed  correspondence  or 
otherwise,  delinitive  information  of  the  time  when  French  militaiy 
opemtions  may  be  expecb-d  tu  ce»sl  in  Mexico. 

Here  I  might,  perh^^p3,  propirly  condiide  this  note.  Someobeca- 
rity,  howevpr.  might  be  stipp  "sed  to  rest  npon  the  cbimicter  of  tie 
principle  if  nin -intervention,  which  we  are  authorized  to  suppose  is 
now  agreed  iipiin  between  tbe  United  States  aiul  France  as  a  rule 
f'lr  their  futui-e  government  in  regard  to  Mexico.  I  shall,  therefure, 
rt-pnxlnce  on  this  occasion,  by  wny  of  illnstmtion,  aiime  of  tlt«  forms 
in  whieh  that  priiieiple  biia  been  maint;iined  by  us  in  onr  previous 
inttTconrsp  with  Frunce.  In  1861,  when  alluding  to  the  possibility 
that  the  Emperor  might  be  invokeil  by  rebel  emissari^  from 
Ihe  United  Slates  to  intervene  in  our  civil  war,  I  observed:  "  The 
Emperor  of  Frnnce  has  given  abundant  proofs  that  he  considers 
the  people  in  every  country  the  rightful  source  of  authority,  and 
that  its  only  legitimute  objects  are  their  safety,  freedom,  and 
welfiire." 

I  wrote,  also,  on  tlie  sume  occasion,  these  words  to  Mr.  Daytoa: 
"  I  have  thus,  under  the  Presiilent's  direction,  placed  hefure  you  a 
simple,  unexitgge rated,  and  dispnssiimate  stiktement  of  the  origin, 
nature,  and  purposes  of  the  contest  in  which  the  United  Stites  are 
now  involved.  I  have  done  bo  only  for  the  purpose  of  deducing 
from  it  the  aignments  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  employ  in 
opposing  the  appliciition  of  the  so-enlled  Cimfederate  Stttes  to  the 
government  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  fur  a  recognition  of  their 
independence  and  sovereignty.  Tlie  President  neither  expects  nor 
desires  tiny  intervention,  or  even  any  favor,  from  the  government  of 
France,  or  iiny  other,  in  this  emergency.  Whatever  else  be  may 
consent  to  do,  he  will  never  invoke  nor  even  i  '    '    '      '       ' 
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ference  or  influence  in  this  or  any  other  controversy  in  which  the 
government  of  the  United  States  may  be  engaged  with  any  portion 
of  the  American  people. 

'^  Foreign  intervention  would  oblige  us  to  treat  those  who  should 
yield  it  as  allies  of  the  insurrectionary  party,  and  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  them  as  enemies. 

"However  other  European  powers  may  mistake,  his  Majesty  is  the 
last  one  of  those  sovereigns  to  misapprehend  the  nature  of  this  con- 
troversy. He  knows  that  the  revolution  of  177G,  in  this  country, 
was  a  successful  contest  of  the  great  American  idea  of  free,  popular  * 
government  against  resisting  prejudices  and  errors.  He  knows  that 
the  conflict  awakened  the  sympathies  of  mankind,  and  that  ulti- 
mately the  triumph  of  that  idea  has  been  hailed  by  all  European 
nations.  He  knows  at  what  cost  European  nations  for  a  time 
resisted  the  progn^ss  of  that  idea,  and,  perhaps,  is  not  unwilling  to 
confess  how  much  France,  especially,  has  profited  by  it.  He  will 
not  fail  to  recognize  the  presence  of  that  one  great  idea  in  the  pres- 
ent conflict,  nor  will  he  mistake  the  side  on  which  it  will  be 
found.  It  is,  in  short,  the  very  principle  of  universal  suffrage,  with 
its  claim  of  obedience  to  its  decrees,  on  \vhich  the  government  of 
France  is  built,  that  is  put  in  issue  by  the  insurrection  here,  and  is 
in  this  emergency  to  be  vindicated  and  more  effectually  than  ever 
established  by  the  government  of  the  United  States." 

In  writing  upon  the  sanie  subject  to  Mr.  Dayton,  on  the  30th  of 
May,  18G1,  I  said:  "  Nothing  is  wanting  to  that  success  except  that 
foreign  nations  shall  leave  us,  as  is  our  right,  to  manage  our  own 
affairs  in  our  own  way.  Tliey,  as  well  as  we,  can  only  suffer  by 
their  intervention.  No  one,  we  are  sure,  can  judge  better  than  the 
Emperor  of  France  how  dantrerous  and  deplorable  would  be  the 
emergency  that  should  intrude  Europeans  into  the  political  contests 
of  the  American  people/' 

In  declining  the  offer  of  French  mediation,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
18*31,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Dayton:  ''The  present  paramount  duty  of 
the  government  is  to  save  the  integrity  of  the  American  Union. 
AbsoUite,  self-sustaining  independence  is  the  first  and  most  indis- 
pensable element  of  national  existence.  This  is  a  republican  na- 
tion ;  all  its  domestic  affairs  must  be  conducted  and  even  adjusted 
in  constitutional  forms,  and  upon  constitutional,  republican  princi- 
ples.    This  is  an  American  nation,  and  its  internal  affairs  must  not 
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only  be  conduuted  with  reference  to  its  p^ouHar  continental  positS 
but  by  and  through  Arnericiin  agi'ncies  iilone." 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1862,  Mr.  Adams  whs  instructed  by  this  gov- 
ernment in  the  following  words :  ^  "  Did  tho  Eiiropiian  states  which 
found  nnd  occupied  this  continent  almost  without  eifort  then  nnder- 
Btand  its  reiil  destiny  and  purposes?  Have  thoy  ever  yet  fully 
anderatood  and  acct-pted  them?  Has  anything  but  disappointment 
upon  disappointment  and  disaster  upon  disaster  resulted  from  their 
misapprehensions?  After  near  four  hunilred  years  of  such  disap- 
pointments nnd  disasters,  is  the  way  of  Providence  in  -regard  to 
America  still  so  mysterious  that  it  caiinut  be  understood  nnd  con- 
fessed? Columbus,  it  was  said,  had  given  a  new  world  to  the  king- 
doms of  Castile  and  Leou.  What  has  become  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain  in  America?  Richelieu  occupied  and  fortified  a  lai^  portion 
of  the  continent,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Straits 
of  Belleisle.  Doss  Fi'ance  yet  retain  that  impirtaut  appendage  to 
the  crown  of  her  sovereign?  Great  Britain  acquired  a  dorniuion 
here  surpassing  by  a  hundrod-fotd  in  length  and  breadth  the  native 
realm.  Has  not  a  largo  portion  of  it  been  already  formally  re- 
signed? To  whom  have  those  vast  dominions,  with  those  founded 
by  [he  Portugues.',  the  Dutch,  and  tlio  y  wedes,  been  resigned  but  to 
American  nations,  the  growth  of  Europeiiu  colonists  and  exiles,  who 
have  come  hither  bringing  with  them  the  arts,  the  civilization,  and 
the  virtues  of  Europe?  Has  not  the  change  been  beneficial  to 
•ooiety  on  this  continent?  Has  it  not  been  more  beneficial  even  to 
Europe  itself  than  continued  European  domination,  if  it  had  bueii 
possible,  could  have  been?  The  American  nations  which  have 
grown  up  here  are  free  and  self-governing.  They  have  made  them- 
selves so  from  inherent  vigor  and  in  obedience  to  absolute  necessity. 
Is  it  possible  for  Euro[>ean  states  to  plunge  them  again  into  a  colo- 
nial state  and  hold  them  there  ?  Would  it  be  desirable  for  them 
and  for  Europe,  if  it  were  possible  ?  The  balance  of  power  among 
the  nations  of  Europe  is  maintained  not  without  numerous  strong 
armies  and  frequent  conflicts,  while  the  sphere  of  political  ambition 
there  is  bounded  by  the  ocean  which  surrounds  tliat  confmenL 
Would  it  be  possible  to  midntain  it  at  all,  if  this  vast  continent, 
with  all  its  populations,  their  resources,  and  their  forces,  should  ouce 
again  be  brougbt  within  that  sphere  ? 
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"  On  the  contrary  of  all  these  suppositions,  is  it  not  manifest  that 
these  American  nations  were  called  into  existence  to  be  the  home  of 
freemen  ;  that  tlie  states  of  Europe  have  been  intrusted  by  Provi- 
dence with  their  tutelage,  but  that  tutelage  and  all  its  responsibili- 
ties and  powers  are  necessarily  withdrawn  to  the  relief  and  benefit 
of  the  parties  and  of  mankind,  when  these  parties  become  able  to 
clioose  their  own  system  of  government,  and  to  make  and  adminis- 
ter their  own  laws?  If  they  err  in  tliis  choice,  or  in  the  conduct  of 
their  affairs,  it  will  be  found  wise  to  leave  them,  like  all  other 
states,  the  privilege  and  responsibility  of  detecting  and  correcting 
the  error,  by  which  they  are,  of  course,  the  principal  sufferers." 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1862,  Mr.  Dayton  was  instructed  to  express 
to  Mr.  Thouvenel  "  the  desire  of  tlie  United  States  that  peaceful 
relations  may  soon  be  restored  between  France  and  Mexico  upon  a 
basis  just  to  both  parties,  and  favorable  to  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  the  people  of  Mexico,  which  is  equally  the  interest  of 
France  and  all  other  enlightened  nations." 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1862,  Mr.  Dayton  was  authorized  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  concerning  the  condition  of  Mexico 
in  these  words:  "  France  has  a  right  to  make  war  against  Mexico, 
and  to  determine  for  herself  the  cause.  We  have  a  right  to  insist 
that  France  shall  not  improve  the  war  she  makes  to  raise  up  in 
Mexico  an  anti-republican  or  anti- American  government,  or  to  main- 
tain such  a  government  there." 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams, 

March  23,  1866.  —  At  the  present  moment  discussion  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  the  international  questions 
which  arose  during  the  war  of  the  insurrection  here,  has  little  prac- 
tical effect.  The  changing  condition  of  states  will  bring  those  ques- 
tions again  prominently  into  view  at  no  very  distant  period.  Then 
it  will  be  all-important  that  the  record  of  the  country  shall  be  found 
complete  and  satisfactory. 

Your  correction  of  the  Attorney  General's  late  misstatement  in 
debate  will  then  be  appreciated  at  its  just  value.  I  will  take  care 
that  it  shall,  in  the  mean  time,  be  correctly  published  here. 

The  suggestion  has  been  often  made  among  us  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  adopt  the  British  practice  of  bringing  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net into  Congress.     I  confess  that  when  I  recollect  how  unfortunate 
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for  the  real  interests  equally  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Ihitain,  were  certain  spei'ches  which  were  made  in  Parliament  dur- 
ing the  war  ( sis  it  now  seems,  without  iiny  necessity  )  by  Earl  Rus- 
sell, by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  by  the  Attorney  General,  I  think  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  our  Constitution  could  be  improved  in  that 
respect. 

Neither  has  Great  Britain  a  wound,  or  the  scar  of  a  wound,  which 
during  tbiit  trying  period  was  inflicted  by  any  words  unnecessarily 
spoken  by  thu  President  of  tlie  United  States,  nor  have  the  United 
States  a  wound,  or  the  sear  of  a  wound,  which  was  made  by  any 
words  unnecessarily  spoken  by  the  Queen.  The  result  of  this  re- 
flection seeins  to  be,  thiit  when  gi)vernments  spi-ak  to  or  of  eiich 
Other,  it  is  important  that  their  woida  should  be  duly  considered, 
and  not  passionately  or  impulsively  uttered. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Kilpalrict. 
June  2,  1866,  —  The  policy  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the 
several  Spanish- A mt-rit-nn  states,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  well  known 
now,  after  the  exposition  it  has  received  during  the  last  Gve  ycai-s. 
We  avoid  in  all  cases  giving  encoui-agemeut  to  expecUitions,  which, 
in  the  varying  course  of  events,  we  might  find  ourselves  umible  lo 
fulfil ;  and  wo  desire  to  be  known  as  doing  more  than  we  promi;>c 
rather  th^n  falling  short  of  our  engagements.  On  the  olber  hand, 
we  maintain  and  insist,  with  all  the  decision  and  energy  which  U 
compatible  with  our  existing  neutrality,  that  the  republican  system 
which  is  accepted  by  the  people  in  any  one  of  those  states  shidl  noi 
be  wantonly  assniled,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  subverted  as  an  end 
of  a  lawful  war  by  Europe;in  powers.  We  then  give  to  those  repub- 
lics the  moral  support  of  a  sincere,  iiberiil,  and,  as  we  think  it  will 
appear,  a  useful  friendship.  We  could  claim  from  foreign  slates  no 
concession  to  our  own  political,  moral,  and  material  principles  or  in- 
terests, if  we  should  not  conform  our  own  proceedings,  in  the  need- 
ful intercourse  with  foreign  states,  to  the  just  rules  of  the  law  of 
nations.  We  therefore  concede  to  every  nation  the  right  to  make 
pence  or  war,  for  such  causes  other  than  political  or  ambitious  as  It 
thinks  right  and  wise.  In  such  wars  as  are  w^ed  between  nations 
which  are  in  friendship  with  ourselves,  if  they  ai-e  not  pushed,  like 
the  French  war  in  Mexico,  to  the  pnlitic'al  point  before  mentioned, 
we  do  not  intervene,  but  remain  neutral,  conceding  nothing  to  one 
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belligerent  that  we  do  not  concede  to  the  other,  and  allowing  to  one 
belligerent  what  we  allow  to  the  other. 

Every  complaint  made  by  Cliilian  agents  of  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of.  Spain  to  vioLite  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  has 
been  carefully  and  kindly  investigated,  and  we  have  ddne  the  same, 
no  more  and  no  less,  in  regard  to  the  complaint  instituted  against 
the  neutrality  of  the  agents  of  Chili. 

We  certainly  thought  that  it  was  an  act  of  friendship  on  our  pai-t 
that  we  obtained  assurances  from  Spain,  at  the  beginning,  and  at 
other  stages  of  the  present  war,  that,  in  any  event,  her  hostilities 
against  C'hili  should  not  be  prosecuted  beyond  the  limits  which  I 
have  before  described.  We  understand  ourselves  now  and  hence- 
forth ready  to  hold  Spain  to  this  agreement,  if,  contrary  to  our  pres- 
ent expectations,  it  should  be  found  necessary.  In  this  we  think  we 
are  acting  a  part  certainly  not  unfriendly  to  Chili.  It  was  thought 
to  be  an  act  of  friendship  when  we  used  our  good  offices  with  both 
parties  to  prevent  the  war.  We  have  thought  we  were  acting  a 
friendly  part  using  the  same  good  offices  to  secure  an  agreement 
for  peace  without  dishonor,  or  even  damage,  to  Chili.  Those  who 
think  that  the  United  States  could  enter  as  an  ally  into  every  war 
in  which  a  friendly  republican  state  on  this  continent  becomes  in- 
volved, forget  thiit  peace  is  the  constant  interest  and  the  unwavering 
policy  of  the  United  States.  They  forget  the  frequency  and  variety 
of  wars  in  which  our  friends  in  this  hemisphere  engage  themselves 
entirely  independent  of  all  control  or  counsel  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  no  armies  for  the  purpose  of  aggressive  war  ;  no  ambition 
for  the  character  of  a  regulator.  Our  Constituticm  is  not  an  irape- 
risil  one,  and  does  not  allow  the  executive  government  to  engage  in 
war  except  upon  the  well  C(Misidered  and  deliberate  decree  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  A  Federal  government  consisting 
of  thirty-six  equal  states,  which  are  in  many  respects  self-governing, 
cannot  easily  be  committed  by  its  representatives  to  foreijjjn  wars, 
either  of  sym])athy  or  of  ambition.  If  there  is  any  one  characteris- 
tic of  the  United  States  which  is  more  marked  than  any  other,  it  is 
that  they  have  from  the  time  of  Washington  adhered  to  the 
principle  of  non-intervention,  and  have  perseveringly  declined  to 
seek  or  contract  entangling  alliances,  even  with  the  most  friendly 
states. 
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Atr.  Seward  to  3fr.   Wright, 

May  29,  1866.  —  The  progreaa  of  events  is  probably  outranQing 
that  of  speuulation  upon  tbe  question  of  wiir  in  Europe. 

Your  proceed i II gs  in  expi-essing  vouv  cungrntiiliitiona  to  Count 
Bismarck  iipftii  liis  eac.ipu  from  tbe  sssassiii  are  lieartily  ajiprortiJ  by 
UiB  Pi-esidtiiit.  Miigietrates  and  miuisters  are  essential  in  every  gov- 
ei'iiment.  Such  aaaaasination  is  a  crime,  because  whatever  may  be 
ita  excuses  or  prelesU,  it  ia  purely  an  individual  act,  not  a  social 
effort  for  redress  of  errors  or  wrongs  in  administration.  It  is  a 
piivate  crime  against  all  political  souiety  of  wliatever  form  or 
Duture. 

You  are  instructed  to  express  tbese  opinions,  in  the  name  of  (be 
United  States,  to  the  government  of  Prussia. 

September  24,  18G6.  —  I  thank  ytm  for  the  inten*sting  extract  of 
Count  BisiniU'ck's  speech,  concerning  the  settlement  of  the  Gernuin 
question,  which  you  have  given  to  me.  It  speaks  in  the  tone  of 
trne  nationality. 

Will  you  sQggest  informally  to  Count  Bismarck  the  inquiry, 
whether  it  would  not  be  deem>-il  consistent  now  with  the  dignity 
and  greatness  of  Prnseia  to  reeognize  the  principle  of  naturalization 
as  a  natural  and  inherent  riglit  of  manhood.  In  reflecting  upon  the 
subject,  I  aui  not  able  to  believe  that  Prussia,  any  mure  tiian  the 
United  States,  can  or  need  to  rely  iipim  compulsory  military  service 
by  subjects  who  have  incorporated  themselves  as  members  of  for- 
eign states. 

Secondly.   I   know  of  no   circumstances   which   would  tend  to 
place  Prussiii  on  an  elevation  so  high  iimong  the  modern  nations  as 
the  iidoption  of  that  principle  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Ami 
can  Republic. 

Mr.  SewartI  to  Mr.  Adams. 
Auguit  27,  1866.  —  You  will  herewith  receive  a  summary  ot 
claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain  for 
damages  wliiob  were  suffered  by  them  during  the  period  of  oar  late 
civil  war,  and  some  months  thereafter,  by  meivns  ot  depredations 
upon  our  commercial  marine,  committed  on  the  high  seas  by  the 
Sumter,  the  Alabama,  the  Florida,  the  Shenandoah,  and  other  ships 
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of  war,  which  were  built,  mauiied^  armed,  equipped,  and  fitted  out 
in  British  ports,  and  despatched  therefrom  by  or  through  the  agency 
of  British  subjects,  and  which  were  harbored,  sheUered,  provided, 
and  furnished  as  occasion  required,  during  their  devastating  career, 
in  ports  of  the  reahn,  or  in  ports  of  British  colonies  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  globe. 

The  table  is  not  supposed  to  be  complete,  but  it  presents  such  a 
recapitulation  of  the  claims  as  the  evidence  thus  far  received  in  this 
Department  enables  me  to  furnish.  Deficiencies  will  be  supplied 
hereafter.  Most  of  the  claims  have  been  from  time  to  time  brought 
by  yourself,  as  the  President  directed,  to  the  notice  of  her  Majesty's 
government,  and  made  the  subject  of  earnest  and  C(mtinued  appeal. 
That  appeal  was  intermitted  only  when  her  Majesty's  government, 
after  elaborate  discussions,  refused  either  to  allow  the  claims,  or  to 
refer  them  to  a  joint  claims  commission,  or  to  submit  the  question 
of  liability  therein  to  any  form  of  arbitration.  The  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  all  the  time  insisted  upon  the  claims  as 
just  and  valid.  This  attitude  has  been,  and  doubtless  continues 
to  be,  well  understood  by  her  Majesty's  government.  The  con- 
siderations which  inclined  this  government  to  suspend  for  a  time 
the  pressure  of  the  claims  upon  the  attention  of  Great  Britain  were 
these  :  — 

The  political  excitements  in  Great  Britain,  which  arose  during 
the  progress  of  the  war,  and  which  did  not  immediately  subside  at 
its  conclusion,  seemed  to  render  that  period  somewhat  unfavorable 
to  a  deliberate  examination  of  the  very  grave  questions  which  the 
claims  involve. 

The  attention  of  this  government  was,  during  the  same  period, 
largely  engrossed  by  questions  at  home  or  abroad  of  peculiar  interest 
and  urgency.  The  British  government  has  seemed  to  us  to  have 
been  similarly  engaged.  These  circumstances  have  now  passed 
away,  and  a  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  believed  that  the  subject 
may  receive  just  attention  in  both  countries. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  claims  are  asserted  by  the  United 
States  have  been  explained  by  yourself  in  an  elaborate  correspond- 
ence with  Earl  Russell  and  Lord  Clarendon.  In  this  respect,  there 
seems  to  be  no  deficiency  to  be  supplied  by  this  Department.  Thus, 
if  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  her  Majesty's  government  to  revert  to 
the  subject  in  a  friendly  spirit,  the  materials  for  any  new  discussion 
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on  yoar  part  will  be  found  in  the  records  of  tout  legution.  propir^ 
and  duly  pi-eparcd  for  use  by  your  own  hand.  It  is  th«  President's 
d«cire  that  you  now  call  the  attention  of  Lord  Stauley  U>  the  ulitims 
in  a  respectful  bat  earnest  manner,  iind  inform  him  lliitt,  in  tbe 
President's  jadgment,  a  seitlement  of  Ihem  bus  becomii  urgently 
neceasary  to  a  recstablishment  of  entirely  friendly  relations  between 
the  United  Stitles  and  Great  Britain. 

This  government,  while  it  thus  insists  upon  these  particnlar 
claims,  is  neither  desirous  nor  willing  to  assume  iin  attitudi'  unkind 
or  nnconciliatory  towards  Great  Britain.  If  on  ber  p^irt  there  are 
claims,  either  of  a  commercial  cbar.icter,  or  of  boundary,  or  of  t-om- 
mercial  or  judieinl  regulation,  which  lier  Mnjeatj's  govt-nimeiit 
esteem  imporbint  to  bring  under  examination  at  the  present  time, 
the  United  States  would,  in  such  case,  be  not  unwilling  to  take  tliein 
into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  cliiims  which  are  now  pre- 
sented on  their  part,  and  with  a  view  to  remove  at  one  time,  and 
by  one  comprehensive  settlement,  all  existing  causes  of  luisuudei^ 
standing. 

In  asking  an  early  attention  to  the  subject,  it  is  snpposed  that  you 
may,  with  propriety,  dwell  upon  some  of  its  imporlant  features, 
whicb,  although  they  have  lieretofore  been  indicated  by  you,  may 
nevertheless  not  hitherto  have  sufficiently  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  British  government. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1861,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had,  by  means  of  commercial  enterprise  at  home  and  abroad,  built 
up  and  realized  the  enjoyment  of  a  foreign  tnide  second  only  among 
the  nations,  and  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  Gr.at  Hiitain.  They 
had  habitually  refrained  from  wars,  and  especially  fromintfirveution 
in  the  political  affairs  of  other  nations.  Mutual  recollections  of  an- 
cient coiifliits  which  for  three-fourths  of  a  centui^  had  held  the  two 
countries  in  a  state  of  partial  alienation  and  irritation  had  subsided, 
and  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  lasting  friendship  bad  been  estab- 
lished between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain ;  at  this  moment 
a  domestic  disturbance  rose  in  our  country,  wliicli,  although  it  had 
severe  peculiarities,  yet  was  in  fact  only  such  a  si'ditlous  insurrection 
as  is  incidental  to  national  progress  in  every  state. 

In  its  incipient  stage,  it  was  foreseen  here  that  the  insurgents 
would,  as  in  all  cases  insurgents  must,  appeal  to  foreign  states  for 
intervention.      It   was   supposed   that   their   appeid,   if   successful 
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anywhere,  would  be  successful  in  Great  Britain,  popularly  regarded 
in  both  countries  in  one  sense  as  a  kindred  nation,  in  another  sense 
as  a  rival,  and  in  a  third,  by  reason  of  the  great  expansion  of  manu- 
facture, a  dependent  upon  the  cotton-planting  interest  of  the  south- 
ern states,  which  were  to  become*the  theatre  of  the  insurrection.  It 
was  foreseen  that  Britisli  intervention,  even  though  stopping  many 
degrees  short.of  actual  alliance,  or  even  of  recognition  of  the  insur- 
gents as  a  political  power,  must  nevertheless  inevitably  protract  the 
apprehended  civil  war,  and  aggravate  its  evils  and  sufferings  on  the 
land,  while  it  must  materially  injure,  if  not  altogether  destroy,  our 
national  commerce. 

When  the  insurrection  began,  the  United  States  believed  them- 
selves to  hold  a  position  and  prestige  equal  in  consideration  and 
influence  to  that  of  any  other  nation  ;  and  it  was  foreseen  that  for- 
eign intervention  in  behalf  of  the  insurgents,  even  to  the  extent 
only  of  recognizing  them  as  a  belligerent,  must  directly,  and  more 
or  less  completely,  derogate  from  the  just  and  habitual  influence  of 
the  Republic.  It  was  foreseen  that,  should  the  insurgents  receive 
countenance,  aid,  and  support,  in  any  degree,  from  Great  Britain, 
the  insurrection  might  be  ripened  under  such  influences  into  a  social 
war,  which  would  involve  the  life  of  the  nation  itself.  The  United 
States  did  not  fail  to  give  warning  to  her  Majesty's  government  that 
the  American  people  could  not  be  expected  to  submit  without 
resistance  to  the  endurance  of  any  of  these  great  evils,  through 
the  means  of  any  failure  of  Great  Britain  to  preserve  the  established 
relations  of  peace,  amity,  and  good  neighborhood  with  the  United 
States. 

The  earnest  remonstrances  thus  made  seem  to  the  United  States 
to  have  failed  to  receive  just  and  adequate  consideration.  While  as 
yet  the  civil  war  was  undeveloped,  and  the  insurgents  were  without 
any  organized  military  force  or  a  treasury,  and  long  before  they 
pretended  to  have  a  flag,  or  to  put  either  an  armed  ship  or  even  a 
merchant  vessel  upon  the  sea,  her  Majesty's  government,  acting  pre- 
cipitately, as  we  have  always  complained,  proclaimed  the  insurgents 
a  belligerent  power,  and  conceded  to  them  the  advantages  and  priv- 
ileges of  that  character,  and  thus  raised  them  in  regard  to  the  pros- 
ecution of  an  unlawful  armed  insurrection  to  an  equality  with  the 
United  States.  This  government  has  not  denied  that  it  was  within 
the  sovereign  authority  of  Great  Britain  to  assume  this  attitude ; 
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ti/y  it.  'Jt  fa>  T'-ifkr  nttlrKM  ud  uidennity.  The  CsiteJ  Stotv 
nrxAin  o(  itHr  o^uimo  Utat  the  proclAiiutioa  refemd  U>  hacaothMB 
Jii>tiA4Nl  on  fuiy  ({roiiijd  of  eiLber  in-ceMitv  or  morsl  right,  and  tfaftt, 
lliMr*-((yr«.  il  «r4a  »m  iicl  »(  wrongful  interrtrutioa.  s  dvparton'  from 
Uw  (fMiftMlMHM  t4  tuLUtiofi  tresUies,  and  wilboat  saocUoa  of  the  Uv 
uf  riMli'di*. 

U|Nm  a  candid  revlrrw  of  the  hUtJMy  of  (be  rebellion,  it  is  betieved 
tItHt  iiri'»L  Itriuuu  will  out  detiv  that  a  rerv  Urge  nnmbtr  of  tbe 
Htumn't  duIijimU  vtmh'tiy^l  tltentAulves  and  operated  as  aetire  jdU«s 
with  till*  iiiMiii'^f nta.  aided  tfaem  wiLh  KUltjjIioa.  anas,  iiiuiiitions,  men, 
aiidinanywIiipKof  war.  The  cliicf  reply  wliicb  IkiT  Majesty's  gorem- 
itiMnt  biM  mnilu  to  tliia  conipbiiiit,  has  iK-i'n  that  tliey  apprehended 
{liconvi-iii<'nc>>'s,  from  beitij;  involved  in  the  contest,  unless  tliey 
aliuutd  dt'clani  UiumM<lvHa  nt-utraU ;  and,  furthei-,  thut  iliey  did,  id 
faot,  put  fuitli  all  the  eflorts  to  prevent  snch  agj^ri^iaioiia  by  Brit- 
iih  Diilijfiiti  which  the  lawn  of  Great  BritHln  permitted. 

Withnul  diMtcvndlng  on  thin  uecasion  so  fur  aa  to  ins'iBt,  as  we  al- 
way»  hiivi!  inHiHtml,  that  there  was  a  dttfu-ifncy  of  energy  in  the  ve- 
■{K>ot  udvcrLi-d  t",  yon  may  remind  Lord  Stanley  that,  in  the  view 
which  we  have  lukt-n  "t  the  Bubject,  the  misconduct  of  the  aggi-es- 
•(in  wtti  a  liin-i't  and  li-gilimate  fruit  of  the  prenmtiire  and  injurious 
puiilainiition  of  holligeivncy,  against  which  we  had  protested,  and 
thai,  til"  fidhii-e  o(  her  Majesty's  governnieut  to  prevent  or  countor- 
ni't  thii  iingreMiiioiia  of  Uritiah  aubjecta  was  equally  traceable  to  the 
■aint'  imrortuniito  oauNi-. 

When  the  nninifipul  laws  of  Great  Britain  proved  in  practical 
application  to  bo  inadi'i|iiatt4  to  the  oniiTgeney,  the  Brilish  nation 
oniUled,  fi>r  varions  n-asons  which  aeeuieil  to  ua  iiisurtiiient,  to 
r«tvl»e  them)  lnwH,and  tlm  Uniteil  Slates  were  left  to  maintain  a  coa- 
(liot  with  n  domeatio  enemy  whiih  British  sympathy,  aid,  and  8»- 
•Utiiin'0  bad  rendan-d  fonnidaldo,  and  in  which  British  subjoeta 
eniiUwHi'd  Ihnninhowt  to  be  active  allies,  without  any  effective  bter- 
|Hwition  by  her  Majesty's  government. 

Tbe  claims  upon  wliivb  we  insist  are  of  large  amnunt.  They 
fcfTecl  the  iiiU>rv»t  of  many  thousand  citizens  of  the  United  Sutw 
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in  varions  parts  of  the  Republic.  The  justice  of  the  claims  is  sus- 
tained by  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Her  Majesty's  government,  we  think,  cannot  reasonably  expect  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  can  consent,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  forego  their  prosecution  to  some  reasonable  and 
satisfactory  conclusion.  This  aspect  of  the  case  is,  however,  less 
serious  than  that  which  I  have  next  to  present.  A  disregard  of  the 
obligations  of  treaties,  and  of  international  law,  manifested  by  one 
state,  so  injurious  to  another  as  to  awaken  a  general  spirit  of  dis- 
content and  dissatisfaction  among  its  people,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later, 
to  oblige  that  people,  in  a  spirit  of  self-defence,  if  not  of  retalia- 
tion, in  the  absence  of  any  other  remedy,  to  conform  their  own 
principles  and  policy,  in  conducting  their  intercourse  with  the  of- 
fending state,  to  that  of  the  party  from  whom  the  injury  proceeds. 

Subsequently  to  the  time  when  her  Majesty's  government  dis- 
allowed the  claims  in  question,  and  determined  to  exclude  them  from 
consideration,  a  part  of  the  British  realm,  and  certain  of  the  British 
North  American  provinces,  became  the  scenes  of  sedition,  threaten- 
ing insurrection  and  revolution  against  the  government  of  Great 
Britain.  Native-born  British  subjects  residing  here,  some  of  wliom 
have  been  naturalized,  and  more  of  whom  have  not  been  naturalized 
in  the  United  States,  sympathizing  in  those  revolutionary  move- 
ments, attempted  to  organize  on  our  soil,  and  within  our  jurisdic- 
tion, auxiliary  land  and  naval  forces  for  invasions  of  Ireland  ;ind 
Canada.  The  government  of  the  United  States,  without  waiting 
for  remonstrances,  a[jpeals,  or  protests  from  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, effectively  put  their  municipal  laws  into  execution  and  pre- 
vented the  threatened  invasions. 

Thus  we  have  seen  ruinous  British  warlike  expeditions  against 
the  United  States  practically  allowed  and  tolerated  by  her  Maj- 
esty's government,  notwithstanding  remonstrance  ;  and  we  have 
seen  similar  unlawful  attempts  in  this  country  against  Great  Britain 
disallowed  and  defeated  by  the  direct  and  unprompted  action  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

Her  Majesty's  government,  we  think,  cannot  reasonably  object  to 
acknowledge  our  claims,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  assure 
the  American  people  that  their  friendly  policy  of  non-intervention 
in  the  domestic  controversies  of  Great  Britain  will  be  made  recip- 
rocal and  equal. 
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I  observe.  Suully,  that  tliG  Uuited  Stu.tes  Hud  Gieat  Britain  are 
twv  ui  tlie  leading  natiounl  powers  in  this  age.  The  events  of  the 
Itist  Svii  yenrs  have  conclusively  proved  that  hiirmuny  between  them 
b  iiiilUpensable  to  the  welfare  of  each.  That  harmony  has  been, 
Its  we  think,  unnecessarily  broken,  through  the  fault  of  Great 
Itritaiii ;  nur  does  there  exist  tlie  least  prub^ibility  thut  it  can  ever 
be  completely  renewed  and  restored  unless  the  serioua  complaint 
which  you  are  now  ii{jain  to  bring  to  the  iiutlce  of  tlie  British 
govvriiment  shall  be  amimbly  and  satisfactorily  adjusted.  Such  an 
aJjuatinent  would  be  acci'ptable,  we  think,  to  the  friends  of  peace, 
prioress,  and  humanity  throughout  the  world  ;  while  the  benignant 
priiioiples  upon  which  it  shall  be  based,  lieing  couforniable  to  the 
law  of  nations,  will  constitute  a  guide  for  the  conduct  ot  commercial 
atales,  in  their  mutual  intercourse,  which  will  everywhere  be  con- 
ducive to  iuterutitional  peace,  harmony,  and  concord. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adam*. 

January  12,  1867.  —  A  copy  of  a  despatch  written  by  Lord 
Stanley  contains  a  review  of  my  despatch  of  August  27,  IStiG,  con- 
cerning ao-callcd  AlabamLL  claims. 

You  will  please  liiy  before  Lord  Siiinley  this  reply. 

The  President  appreciates  the  consideration  and  courtesy  mani- 
fested by  her  Majesty's  government.  I  shall  be  content,  on  this 
occasion,  with  defending  such  of  my  former  btatements  as  Lord 
Stiviilcy  has  disallowed.  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  disclaim  a  pur- 
pose of  impugning  the  motives  of  the  late  or  of  the  present  ministry. 
Governments,  like  individuals,  necessarily  take  their  measures  with 
reference  to  facts  and  circumstances  as  tliey.  at  the  time,  appear. 
The  aspect  often  changes  with  further  development  of  events.  It 
is  with  ascertained  facts,  and  not  with  intentions,  that  we  :ire  con- 
cerned ;  and  it  b  of  Great  Britain  as  a  state,  and  not  of  any  minis- 
ter or  ministry,  that  we  complain. 

Lord  Staidey  justly  reminds  me  that  the  Sumter  was  of  Ameri- 
can, not  ill  British  origin,  and  that  she  began  her  care<r  by  escaping 
from  Xew  Orleans,  and  not  from  a  British  port.  I  think,  lion  ever, 
tb;it  the  coiTection  does  not  substantially  affect  the  nise.  The 
Sumter,  belonging  to  loyal  ownera,  was  employed  in  triide  between 
New  York  and  New  Orleans.  Insurgents  seized  and  armed  her 
there,  and  sent  her  out  through  the  blockade.     She  captured  a 
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eral  United  Stiites  merchant  veasels,  and  sent  them  into  Cienfuegos. 
On  the  30th  of  July,  1861,  she  entered  the  British  port  of  Trinidad, 
in  the  West  Indies,  ostentatiously  displaying  an  insurgent  flag, 
which  had  not  then,  nor  has  it  ever  since,  been  recognized  as  a  na- 
tional ensign,  either  by  the  United  States  or  by  Great  Britain,  or 
by  any  other  state.  Being  challenged,  she  presented  a  pretended 
commission,  signed,  not  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
by  Jefferson  Davis,  an  insurgent  chief.  The  Governor  of  Trinidad 
exhibited  the  British  standard  as  a  compliment  to  the  insurgent  visi- 
tor. The  Sumter  was  entertained  there  six  days,  and  supplied  with 
coal.  After  renewed  depredations  she  took  shelter,  on  the  19th  of 
January,  1802,  in  the  British  port  of  Gibraltar,  in  continental  Eu- 
rope. Being  effectually  locked  in  there  for  months  by  United  States 
cruisers,  she  was,  against  the  protest  of  this  government,  allowed  to 
be  sold  to  British  buyers  for  the  account  and  benefit  of  the  in- 
surgents. She  then  hoisted  the  British  flag,  and  under  it  was  re- 
ceived at  Liverpool,  within  the  British  realm. 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  as  Lord  Stanley  has  observed,  that  the  Ala- 
bama, when  she  left  England,  was  wholly  unarmed  and  not  fully 
equipped  as  a  war  vessel.  It  is  also  true  that  she  received  an  arma- 
ment, a  further  equipment,  a  commander  and  a  crew  in  Angra  Bay, 
Azores  —  a  possession  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal  —  where  the  Brit- 
ish government  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  could  exercise  no  lawful 
control,  even  if  they  had  an  opportunity.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  not  only  was  the  vessel  built  at  Liver- 
pool, but  the  armament  and  the  supplemental  equipment  were  built 
and  provided  there  also,  simultaneously  and  by  the  same  British 
hands,  and  also  that  the  commander  and  crew  were  gathered  and 
orgiinized  at  the  same  time  and  the  same  place ;  the  whole  vessel, 
armament,  equipment,  commander  and  crew  were  adapted,  each 
part  to  the  other,  and  all  were  prepared  for  one  complete  expedi- 
tion. The  parts  were  fraudulently  separated  in  Liverpool,  to  be 
put  together  elsewhere,  and  they  were  fraudulently  conveyed  thence 
to  Angra  Bay  and  there  put  fraudulently  together  by  her  ^Lijesty's 
subjects,  not  less  in  violation  of  British  than  of  Portuguese  obliga- 
tions to  the  United  States.  The  offenders  were  never  brought  to 
justice  by  her  Majesty's  government,  nor  complained  of  by  that 
government  to  the  Queen  of  Portugal.  The  Alabama,  from  the 
laying  of  her  timbers  in  Liverpool  until  her  destruction  by  the 
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KeaTBitrge,  off  Cherbourg,  never  once  entered  iiny  port 
thfi  United  States.  Whatever  pretended  commission  she  ever  had 
an  a  ship  of  war  must  have  been  ncc^uired  either  in  Greiit  Britain 
or  some  other  foreign  country  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  or 
on  the  high  seas.  Nevertheless,  the  Alabunia  wiis  reeeivi'd,  pro 
tecteii,  entertained,  and  supplied  in  her  devastiiting  career  in  the 
British  ports  of  Cnpetown  and  Singapore  in  the  East,  and  when  she 
was  finiilly  sunk  in  the  British  channel,  her  commander  and  t'ri-\7 
were,  with  fraudulent  connivance,  rescued  by  British  subjects  sind 
ostentatiously  entertained  and  caressed  as  meritorious  but  iiufortu- 
nate  heroes  at  Soutliampton.  With  these  explanations  I  leave  the 
affuir  of  the  Alabama  where  it  was  placed  in  the  representation  of 
Mr.  Adams. 

Lord  Stanley  says  that  the  Florida,  under  tho  original  name  of 
Oreto,  left;  Englau<l  unarmed  and  unequipped.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  while  building  she  was  denounced  to  her 
Majesty 'a  government  by  Mr,  Adams.  Lord  Stanley  also  savs  that 
the  Shenandoah  left  England  unobserved,  and  therefore  unques- 
tioned, and,  for  anything  that  had  hunspired,  on  a  legitimate  voy- 
age, and  that  she  was  only  armed,  equipped,  and  manned  as  a  war 
vessel  off  Funchal,  within  Portuguese  dominion.  I  am  sure  that  it 
mnst  be  unnecessary  to  refer  here  to  the  fact  that  the  building  o£ 
the  Florida,  the  Georgia,  and  the  Shenandoah  in  British  pcrta,  and 
the  arming  and  equipment  of  them  outside  of  British  jurisdiction, 
were  fraudulent  in  the  same  manner  that  has  been  specially  de- 
scribed in  regard  to  the  Alabama.  The  Shenandoah  wiis  received, 
protected,  and  supplied,  in  defiance  of  our  pniti-st,  at  Melbourne,  in 
Aastralia.  She  proceeded  thence  to  the  Arctic  seas,  where  she 
destroyed  twenty-nine  United  States  merchant  vessels,  and  finally, 
after  the  end  <if  the  rebel  hostilities  here,  she  returned  to  Liver- 
pool, the  place  from  which  she  had  first  gone  forth,  and  there  sur- 
rendered herself  to  her  Majesty's  government  as  to  an  ally  or  a 
superior. 

Lord  Stanley  excuses  her  Majesty's  government  in  part  npon  the 
ground  that  sutficient  evidence  or  notice  was  not.  presented  by  the 
United  States,  in  part  on  the  ground  of  accident^il  hindrances  or 
embaniissments,  while  in  one  place  he  seems  to  imply  that  the  only 
devastating  vesBels  of  which  we  complain  arc  the  Sumter,  the  Ala- 
bama, the  Florida,  and  the  Shenanduah.     In  regard  to  tlic  first  ex- 
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cnse,  I  have  to  say  that  British  coraphiints  of  lack  of  vigor  on  our 
part  would,  under  any  circumstances,  be  unreasonable.  Interna-^ 
tional  as  well  as  municipal  laws  depend  for  their  execution  in  Great 
Britain  upon  her  Majesty's  government,  and  not  upon  our  own. 
Again,  I  think  that  Lord  Stanley  will  fin<l,  by  referring  to  unpub- 
lished records  in  the  Foreign  Office,  what  certainly  appears  in  our 
confidential  archives,  that  at  the  time  when  the  fraudulent  building, 
arming,  and  equipping  of  those  vessels  were  going  on  in  England, 
we  were  required,  out  of  tenderness  to  British  sensibilities  and  with 
the  approval  of  her  Majesty's  government,  to  relax  rather  than  in- 
crease our  vigiliince,  then  called  by  the  repulsive  name  of  espion- 
age. 

In  relation  to  the  second  excuse,  I  think  that  the  alleged  hinder- 
ances  and  embarrassments  were  nothing  else  than  the  skilful  mach- 
inations of  the  offending  parties  themselves.  In  enumerating  certain 
vessels  in  my  former  communication,  I  wrote  of  them  not  as  all  the 
vessels  complained  of,  but  by  way  of  describing  the  class  of  which 
we  complained.  There  were  many  others.  The  Nashville,  stolen 
from  loyal  owners  at  Charleston,  after  having  evaded  the  blockade, 
and  after  having  captured  the  Harvey  Birch,  arrived  at  Southamp- 
ton on  the  20th  of  November,  1861.  She  was  entertained  there 
until  February  3,  1862,  and  then  left  the  harbor,  protected  from  the 
United  States  cruiser  Tuscarora  by  her  Majesty's  war  frigate  Shan- 
non. She  was  afterwards  hospitably  entertained  at  the  British 
ports  of  Bermuda  and  Nassau,  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Alabama 
improved  her  own  crafty  experience.  Having  in  one  of  her  cruises 
captured  the  United  States  merchant  ship  Conrad,  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1863,  she  commissioned  the 
Conrad  as  a  "  Confederate  "  pirate  on  the  high  seas,  under  the  name 
of  the  Tuscaloosa.  In  like  manner,  the  Floiida  captured  the  mer- 
chant ship  Clarence  upon  the  ocean,  and  commissioned  her,  and 
gave  her  an  armament,  force,  and  equipment  of  a  1*2- pound  how- 
itzer, twenty  men,  and  two  officers.  Afterwards  the  Florida  trans- 
ferred the  same  authority,  armament,  and  equipment  to  the  Tacony 
on  the  high  seas,  which  vessel  captured,  bonded,  and  destroyed  ten 
United  States  mercliant  vessels  off  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Having  recalled  these  facts,  I  must  now  beg  leave  to  reaflBrm  as 
substantially  correct  my  former  statement,  the  statement  to  which 
Lord  Stanley  has  excepted,  namely :  the  Sumter,  the  Alabama,  the 
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.  Fliirida,  tlie  Slienand  'ali,  and  other  ships  of  war,  were  built,  a 
eq'iipped,  juid  fitt'-il  out  in  British  ports,  and  despiitclied  therefnm 
by  or  Lhriiugli  ihe  agency  of  Biitish  subjects,  and  were  harbi)r«<]. 
sheltered,  provided,  and  furnished,  as  occasion  required,  during 
their  devastating  cai-eer,  in  ports  of  the  realm  or  in  ports  of  the 
BritiBh  colonies  in  nearly  ail  parts  of  the  globe. 

Lord  Stanley  excuses  the  leceplion  of  the  vessels  complained  of 
in  British  ports  subsequently  to  their  frauilnleiit  escapes  and  arma- 
ment, on  the  ground  thut  when  the  vessels  appeared  in  those  ports 
they  did  so  in  1  he  character  of  properly  commissioned  cruisi-rs  of 
the  government  of  the  so-styled  Confederate  Stittes,  and  that  they 
received  no  more  shelter,  provisions,  or  fiicilities  than  was  due  to 
tliem  in  that  character.  This  poeiti'in  is  taken  by  his  lordship  in 
view  of  the  hxcts  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sumter  and  the 
Fl'iridii,  none  of  llie  vessels  named  were  ever  found  in  any  place 
where  a  lawful  belligerent  commission  could  either  lie  eonferred  or 
received.  It  would  appear,  tlierefoie,  that  in  the  opinion  of  her 
Majesty's  g^ivemment,  a  British  vessel,  in  order  to  acquire  a  bellig- 
erent character  against  the  United  Stiites,  had  ordy  to  leave  the 
British  port  where  she  was  built  cliindestin-Iy.  and  to  be  fmndu- 
lently  armed,  equippeil,  and  maimed  anywhere  in  Great  Britain  nr 
in  any  foreign  country  or  on  the  high  seiis,  and  in  some  foreign 
country  or  upon  the  high  seaa  to  set  up  and  assume  the  title  and 
pnvileges  of  a  bi?!ligerent,  without  even  entering  the  so-ciJIed  Con- 
federacy or  ever  coming  within  any  port  of  the  United  States,  "I 
must  confess  ihat  if  a  Inwful  belligerent  character  can  be  acquired 
in  such  a  manner,  then  I  am  nnable  to  determine  by  what  dilTer- 
ent  course  nf  proceeding  a  vessel  can  become  a  pirate  and  an  enemy 
to  the  peace  of  nations. 

Lord  Stanley  defends  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  nentrality  by 
quoting  against  me  certain  utteninces  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  which  lie  says  her 
Majesty's  government  has  seen  no  refutation.  Certainly  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  refute  these  utieninces.  They  were  made  by  learned 
and  lr)yal  tribunals.  Moreover,  Lord  Stanley  understands  them 
correctly  as  showing  that,  at  the  time  they  were  pronounced,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  those  courts  that  a  civil  war  was  actually  existing  in 
the  United  St;ites,  and  that  it  was  existing  at  the  time  when  the 
causes  of  action  arose  in  the  cases  which  the  courts  were  adjndicat- 
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ing.  I  may  admit,  further,  that  the  courts  referred  to  the  Presi- 
dent's blockade  proclamation,  which  preceded  the  Queen's  neutral- 
ity proclamation,  as  one  among  the  facts  which  proved  that  the  con- 
troversy here  was  not  a  mere  local  insurrection,  but  had  all  the 
gravity,  character,  and  consequences  of  a  civil  war. 

But  I  must  insist,  on  the  other  hand,  first,  that  neither  of  the 
judicial  utterances  referred  to  asserts  or  admits  that  the  President's 
blockade  proclamation  t^xpressly  and  in  form  declared  or  recogJiized 
the  existence  of  civil  war,  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  both  of 
these  judicial  utterances  unmistakably  imply  the  contrary.  The 
District  Court  of  Columbia  pronounced  its  opinion  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1861.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  withheld  its 
opinion  until  the  10th  of -March,  1863.  The  capture  which  consti- 
tuted the  cause  of  action  in  the  district  court  occurred  on  the  2l8t 
of  May,  1801 ;  the  captures  concerning  which  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  adjudicated  <JC('urred  on  the  17th  of  May,  1861, 
the  20th  of  May,  1801,  the  23d  of  June,  1861,  and  the  10th  of 
July,  1861.  The  Queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality  had  appeared 
before  either  court  pronounced  its  opinion,  and  before  either  cause 
of  action  arost\  Hriiish  subjects  were  claimants  in  some,  and  other 
foreigners  were  chumants  in  others,  of  these  litigations.  Among 
the  facts  of  which  the  Supreme  Court  took  notice,  and  which  they 
set  forth  as  the  grounds  of  their  opinion,  is  the  following :  — 

**  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  orj^anization  of  a 
government  of  the  secedinj^  states  assumin<5  ^^  ^^^  ^^  bclliGjerents,  could  beeome 
known  in  Europe,  to  wit:  on  the  13tli  of  May,  1861,  the  Queen  of  Enrjland 
issued  her  proclamation  of  neutrality,  rccosjnizin;::  hostilities  as  existinpr  between 
the  ji;overnment  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  certain  states  stylins:  them- 
selves the  Confederate  States  of  America.  This  was  immediately  followed  by 
similar  declarations  or  silent  acquiescence  by  other  nations." 

This  statement  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  proposition 
which  became  a  chief  basis  in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
to  wit:  ^' After  such  an  effectual  recognition  by  the  sovereign,  the 
citizen  of  a  foreign  state  is  estopped  to  deny  the  existence  of  a 
war  and  its  consi'qnences  as  regards  neutrals."  It  is  thus  seen  that 
the  decision  of  the  Su])reme  Court,  which  Lord  Stanley  quotes  in 
defence  of  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality,  was  based  upon 
the  proclaniJition  itself,  and  thus  the  proclamation  defended,  and  the 
defending  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  reciprocate  each  other. 
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The  Distiiot  Court  of  Columbia  is  only  an  inferior  local  liibtu 
wLose  iintevii;wed  reaBoniiig  would  not  anywhere  bu  dt'euieil  au- 
tboritiitive  upon  intei'natiouul  questions.  I  iiii^bt,  therefore,  bring 
my  remarks  upon  the  Queen's  piiieliiMiatioi]  of  neutmlity  to  an  «nd, 
but  I  desire  to  leave  nothing  uiiaaid  that  might  tend  tu  elucidate 
the  eiibjeet.  The  issue  between  the  United  Stiitea  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  is  the  subjeet  of  the  present  coriespondence,  is  uot  upon 
the  question  whether  a  uivil  war  has  recently  existed  in  the  United 
Slates,  nor  is  the  issue  upon  that  other  question,  miuieiy,  whether 
Buch  a  civil  war  was  actually  existing  here  at  the  dute  of  the 
Queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality.  Certainly  there  is  a  stage 
when  a  civil  commotion,  altlmugh  attended  by  armed  force,  ia 
nevertheless  in  fact  only  a  loc;d  insurrection,  as  it  is  also  true  that 
local  insurrections  often  transcend  munieipid  bounds,  and  become 
civil  wurfl.  It  is  always  imporiant,  and  generally  difQcuU  and  per- 
plexing, to  rec<^iizn  and  definitely  determine  the  transition  stsige 
with  absolute  precision.  The  disturbed  nation  sulTers  a  serious  loss 
of  advantages  if  recognition  is  prematurely  made.  The  insurrec- 
tionary party  may  suffer  a  serious  loss  if  it  he  too  long  and  un- 
justly withheld.  Strangers  who  may  be  dealing  with  one  or  the 
other  may  be  injuriously  affected  in  either  case.  Now  what  is 
alleged  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  that  the  Queen's  procla- 
mation, which  by  conceiling  belligerent  privileges  to  the  insurgents, 
lifted  them  up  for  the  pnrpeses  of  insurrection  to  an  equality  with 
the  nation  which  they  were  attempting  to  nverthrow,  was  prema- 
ture because  it  was  unnecessary,  and  that  it  was  in  its  operation  un- 
friendly because  it  was  premature. 

The  discussion  necessarily  involves  a  history  of  that  proclama- 
tion. On  the  28th  of  February,  1861,  the  United  States,  in  the 
customary  manner  of  international  conference,  announced  to  Great 
Britain,  as  well  aa  to  other  friendly  nations,  that  certain  United 
States  citizens  dwelling  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  had,  in  pretended  state 
conventions,  and  in  a  so-called  but  uulawful  congress,  on  paper, 
pronounced  a  secession  or  separation  from  the  Federal  government, 
and  assertt-d  themselves  by  the  style  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  The  United  States,  for  speciiU  reasons,  warned  her  Mf^- 
esty's  government  that  Beilitiuus  emissariea  would  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure from  Great  Brita'm  a  recognition  of  the  pietended  Coufedera*ty 
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The  United  States  protested  against  such  a  proceeding.  Her  Maj- 
esty's principal  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  22d  of  March, 
1861,  listened  to  the  announcement  thus  made  as  one  which  he 
expected,  and  said  that  her  Majesty's  government  had  reached  no 
definite  conclusion  as  to  a  proper  course  of  action.  He  observed 
that  he  had  seen  a  private  letter,  from  which  he  inferred  that 
accredited  ministers  or  commissioners,  authorized  to  negotiate  for 
recogniticm,  would  be  shortly  sent  to  Europe  by  the  so-called  seces- 
sionists. This  answer  plainly  indicated  a  preparation  for  the  very 
decision  against  which  the  United  States  protested.  On  the  9th  of 
March  thereafter,  the  President  of  the  United  States  caused  the 
before-mentioned  motion  and  protest  to  be  renewed,  with  the  assur- 
ance to  her  Majesty's  government  that  he  then  entertained  a  full 
confidence  in  a  speedy  restoration  of  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the 
government,  through  judicious  measures  cooperating  with  a  deliber- 
ate and  loyal  action  of  the  American  people.  The  President  ear- 
nestly desired  her  Majesty's  government  not  to  intervene  in  any 
unfriendly  way  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  this  country.  He  dis- 
tinctly stated  further  that  he  would  take  care  in  every  case  to 
render  any  possible  injuries  which  foreigners  might  suffer  as  light 
as  possible,  and  fully  to  indemnify  them.  In  answer  to  this  latter 
communication,  her  Majesty's  government,  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1861,  said  that  the  matter  seemed  not  yet  ripe  for  decision,  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  that  this  was  all  that  at  that  moment  they  could 
say.  They  added,  however,  a  statement  that  English  opinion 
seemed  to  be  tending  towards  the  theory  tl»at  a  peaceful  separation 
of  the  American  Union  might  work  beneficially  for  both  groups  of 
statt's,  and  might  not  injuriously  affect  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
was  then  made  known  that  the  subject  was  to  be  debated  on  that 
very  day  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  six  days  thereafter  a 
motion  for  absolute  recognition  of  the  pretended  Confederacy,  other- 
wise called  there  a  new  nation,  would  be  pressed  in  Parliament. 
When  these  facts  became  known  to  this  government  care  Wiis  taken 
to  reply  that  the  answer  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  State  was  by 
no  means  satisfactory,  and  her  Majesty's  government  was  therefore 
advised  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  choose  whether  they  would 
retain  the  friendship  of  the  United  States  by  refusing  all  aid  and 
comfort  to  their  domestic  enemies,  or  whether  her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment would  take  the  precarious  benefits  of  a  different  course. 
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It  waa  not  long  left  in  doubt  in  European  circles  wliiuh  Hlt^maMi^E 
Grt'at  Biitiiin  woulJ  elect.  Her  Mujesty'e  priiicijial  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  liiiving  invited  n  wjiifi^ience  on  the  '2d  of  May,  an- 
Douni^ej  to  tlifi  United  Stutes  Ministi-r  in  London,  Mr.  Dalian,  that 
tbn^e  repreaunta'ives  of  the  si-Ciilled  Southern  Confederacy  were 
then  in  that  capitiil.  and  that  he.  Lord  Russell,  was  witling  to  see 
them  imoffiGially.  lie  then  nnide  the  important  announcement  thiit 
there  already  existt^d  an  understiiuding  between  her  Mikjesty'a  gov- 
ernment and  that  of  France,  which  would  le:td  both  to  take  the 
stuue  course  as  to  recognition,  whatever  thut  course  might  be.  The 
United  Stivtes  Minister,  of  couree  unpre]iared  with  inatrnctions  to 
meet  these  i-evelationa,  certainly  unlooked  for  here,  i-eplied  that  lua 
appointed  suceeaaoi*,  Mr.  Adama,  was  ther>  on  his  voyage,  and  might 
bo  expected  within  ten  or  fifteen  dajs.  The  secretary  Mcquieaoed  in 
the  expediency  of  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  new  niiuiater. 
The  projKisetl  movement  in  I'arliument  for  recognition  wna,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Seeretitry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  postponed. 

When  the  President  reci  ived  an  account  of  the  last-mentioned 
interview,  he  then  was  unable,  iia  the  United  States  are  yet  unable, 
to  perceive  how  it  was  thought  by  her  Majeaty'a  government 
entirely  considerate  in  reg.ird  to  the  United  States  to  consult  and 
agree  with  France  upon  a  question  vital  to  the  United  Stutes  with- 
out affording  them  a  hearing.  Moreover,  the  United  St.itcs  were 
then  unable,  as  they  are  yet  unable,  to  perceive  how  it  is  juttly  con- 
sidered by  her  Majesty's  government  any  more  lawful,  Just,  or 
friendly  to  enfertain  traitors  against  the  United  States,  with  a  view 
to  business  negotiations  with  them.  unolBcially  and  privately,  than 
it  is  to  entertain  and  negotiate  with  them  officially  and  publicly. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Earl  Russell's  explanations  revealed  lo  tlie 
United  States  the  fact  that  even  thus  early,  before  any  effective 
military  advantage  had  been  gained  by  the  insurgents,  and  even 
before  any  medittited  blow  had  been  given  by  this  government  in  its 
own  defence,  the  British  government,  Parliament,  and  people  were 
entertaining  privately,  and  not  unkindly,  debates  with  the  insur- 
gents and  with  a  foreign  ])ower,  which  involved  nothing  less  than  a 
direct  and  speedy  sanction  of  the  rebellion  in  the  United  St^itea, 
and  a  dissolution  of  the  American  Union.  They  were  yet  unwilling 
til  believe  that  Great  Britain  would  take  ancli  a  course  with  uncon- 
ct:aled  precipitancy.     Mr.  Adatus,  the  new  miniatt^r,  in  llie  mean 
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time  had  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  counteracting  the  appeals 
of  the  disunionists,  and  was  prepared  to  answer  every  argument 
which  they  could  advance,  either  on  the  score  of  British  interest,  or 
under  the  pretext  of  zeal  for  the  freedom  of  trade,  or  for  the  free- 
dom of  men.  The  insurgent  emissaries  reached  London  on  the  30th 
of  April,  The  President's  blockade  proclamation,  which  was  issued 
on  the  13th  of  April,  reached  London  on  the  3d  of  May.  On  the 
4th  of  May,  only  two  days  after  the  conference  of  Mr.  Dallas  with 
Lord  RusselL  he  favored  the  insurgent  emissaries  with  an  unofficial 
interview.  He  patiently,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  confidingly,  heard 
them  disclaim  slavery  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  incipient  rebellion, 
while  they  alleged  that  its  real  cause  was  the  high  prices  which  the 
so-called  South  was  obliged  to  pay  for  manufactured  goods  by  way 
of  protecting  the  so-called  Northern  manufacturers.  They  favored 
him  with  glowing  statements  of  the  South,  and  its  exports  valued 
by  millions.  He  answered  that,  when  the  question  of  recognition 
should  come  to  be  formally  discussed,  inquiry  must  be  made  on  two 
points :  first,  whether  the  body  seeking  recognition  could  maintain 
its  position  as  an  independent  state ;  and,  secondly,  in  what  manner 
it  was  proposed  to  maintain  relations  with  foreign  states.  After 
reviewing  this  conversation,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  traitors, 
when  retiring  from  this  interview,  assured  his  lordship  that  they 
would  rest  in  London  in  the  hope  that  a  recognition  [of  the  sover- 
eignty] of  the  Southern  Confederacy  would  not  long  be  delayed  ? 
Two  days  later,  namely,  on  the  6th  of  May,  the  principal  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  announced  in  Parliament  that  the  ministry  had 
consulted  the  law  oflicers  of  the  Crown  —  the  attorney  general  and 
the  solicitor  general,  and  the  Queen's  advocate — and  her  Majesty's 
government  had  come  to  the  opinion  that  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy of  America,  according  to  the  principles  which  seemed  to  them 
to  be  just  principles,  must  be  treated  as  a  belligerent.  The  Queen's 
proclamation,  which  went  half  the  way  towards  recognition  of  the 
so-CiiUed  Southern  Confederacy,  was  issued  at  London  on  the  15th 
of  May,  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Adams  arrived  there  in  the  even- 
ing. He  was  officially  received  on  the  16th.  This  is  the  history 
of  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality.  What  I  wrote  con- 
cerning it  in  the  despatch  which  Lord  Stanley  has  reviewed  is  as 
follows :  — 
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"  Wliilu  ns  j-i;t  tlie  civil  war  wub  miilcvdopeJ.  iiiiil  tlif  liiBurgcnta  were  witliat 
my  organixud  military  forces  or  treasury,  lung  befure  ilicy  preiendetl  lo  huvi'  a 
flag  or  to  put  Kn  urmeil  Mp  or  even  a  lUL-rcliatit  rvtfei  u]kiii  lUe  ica,  hi'r  Maj^a- 
ty'a  goverumi-nt,  acting  pi-ecipitately  at  wb  have  always  insUled,  proelninieU  tlie 
inaur^'iits  a  beUigtrent  powi-r,  and  concedvd  (u  them  the  advantttgeii  and  privi- 
legt^B  of  tliLit  charHvtiT,  and  LbHH  raiaed  theiii  in  regard  lo  tlie  prosecmion  of  an 
unluivrul  armed  ioBurrection  to  au  eqiialitv  with  llie  Unitvil  States.  Tlic  Unitvil 
Stnl^s  remain  of  the  opinion  that  the  provlaination  has  nut  bewi  justiGi'd  on  nny 
g^round  of  either  neeessitj-  or  morul  right  ;  thai,  therefore,  it  was  an  act  o(  wrong- 
ful inlervention,  a  depnrture  from  tho  obligiilioUB  of  exisliiig  trealits,  aud  without 
lanciiori  of  the  law  of  nntions." 

Lord  Stanley's  principal  point,  in  deft^Ddlng  the  Queen's  proolH- 
mation,  is,  that  it  did  no  ciorti  thun  Hokiiowledge  a  state  oF  war 
wliiiih  had  already  been  recognized  by  the  President  himself  in  his 
proclamittion  uf  a  blockade,  which  was  issued  on  the  lOtli  cf  April, 
1861,  and  his  further  proclamation  which  was  issued  on  the  27th  of 
April,  1861.  We  have  nbeady  seen  that  the  Snprenie  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  the  District  of  Columhiit,  in  thf  ir  opin- 
ions, did  not  pretend,  admit,  or  imply  thut  the  President's  Hforcinen- 
tioned  proclamation  a  expr^aly  and  in  form  declared  or  recognized  a 
state  of  civil  war.  So  Lord  Stjiilley,  with  commendnble  candor,  re- 
frains from  tnalving  any  similar  claim  in  regard  to  the  President's 
blockade  proclamations.  The  courts  reached  their  conclusion  tliftt 
a  stale  of  civil  war  was  i-Kii^ting  at  the  time  of  the  inarilime  captures 
which  were  under  conaideriition  by  processes  of  reasoning  and  argu- 
ment. Lord  Stanley  is  content  with  adopting  the  court's  argument 
in  identical  words.     He  quotes  from  ihe  Supreme  Court:  — 

"  The  President  was  bound  to  inoet  il  in  ihe  ehape  it  prcBenled  itself  wilhont 
wailing  for  Congrpss  to  hnplixe  it  with  a  name  ;  and  do  name  given  to  it  by  him 
or  them  eoiiM  change  the  fai't." 

Lord  Stanley  qnotes  also  the  words  that 

"  The  proclamation  of  blockade  h  conclusive  evidence  lo  the  court  that  a  ELat« 
of  war  existed." 

And  in  the  same  sense  he  quotes  from  the  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia:  — 

"That  the  facts  of  the  wccBsion  of  the  Southern  States,  as  set  forth  by  the 
President,  with  llie  assertion  of  the  right  of  blockade,  amount  to  a  declaration 
that  civil  war  exists." 


The  courts  correctly  understood  the  facta  with  which  they  hud, 
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deal.  In  the  causes  which  were  before  those  courts,  tlie  claimants 
insisted  that  a  state  of  civil  war  was  not  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
respective  captures.  They  so  insisted  on  the  ground  that  no  com- 
petent authority  had  dechired  a  civil- war  or  had  acknowledged  the 
insurrection  as  a  civil  war  giving  rise  to  belligerent  rights;  that 
Congress  had  not  so  defined,  described,  or  acknowleged  it,  and  that 
the  President  had  not  by  his  proclamations  so  named,  baptized,  or 
recognized  it. 

The  recitals  from  the  courts  sustain  the  historical  view  of  the 
case  which  I  have  presented.  Before  the  Queen's  proclamation  of 
neutrality  the  disturbance  in  the  United  States  was  merely  a  local 
insurrection.  It  wanted  the  name  of  war  to  enable  it  to  be  a  civil 
war  and  to  live,  endowed  as  such  with  maritime  and  other  belliger- 
ent rights.  Without  that  authorized  name  it  might  die,  and  was 
expected  not  to  live  and  be  a  flagrant  civil  war,  but  to  perish  a  mere 
insurrection. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  without  lawful  and  wise  design  that  the 
President  declined  to  confer  upon  the  insurrection  the  pregnant 
baptismal  name  of  civil  war,  to  the .  prejudice  of  the  nation 
whose  destiny  was  in  his  hands.  What  the  President  thus  wisely 
and  humanely  declined  to  do,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  too 
promptly  performed.  She  baptized  the  slave  insurrection  within 
tlie  United  States  a  civil  war ;  and  thus,  so  far  as  the  British  nation 
and  its  influence  could  go,  g;ive  it  a  name  to  live,  and  flourish,  and 
triumph  over  the  American  Union.  By  this  proceeding,  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  intervened  in  the  purely  domestic  and  internal 
affairs  of  the  United  States,  and  derogated  from  the  authority  of 
their  government.  Reference  to  the  events  of  the  time  will  show 
that  she  misunderstood  entirely  the  actual  situation.  The  Presi- 
dent's first  proclamation  against  the  insurrection  wjis  issued  on  the 
15th  of  April.  He  described  the  condition  of  affairs  as  one  in 
which  the  laws  of  the  United  Stati»s  were  opposed,  and  the  execu- 
tion thereof  obstructed  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings.  He  called 
out  the  militia  for  a  short  term  of  service,  to  suppress  those  combi- 
nations, and  to  cause  the  laws  of  the  land  to  be  duly  executed.  He 
expressly  declared  that  the  first  service  assigned  to  the  militia  forces 
would  probably  be  to  repossess  the  forts,  places,  and  property  which 
had  been  seized  from  the  Union;  and  that,  in  every  event,  the 
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utmost  c.irt  would  be  observed,  consistently  wU.li  the  objects  f 
suid,  to  uvolil  any  duvasUitiun,  any  destruction  ot  or  interference 
witli  projwii-ty,  or  any  disturbanci;  of  peactful  citizens  of  any  part  of 
the  uounlry  ;  anil  be  uomiiianded  tlie  forces  coiniiosiiig  the  conibinft- 
tiona  before  inenlioued  to  dispei'&e,  and  to  return  to  their  respective 
abodes  witiiin  twenty  days.  He  at  tliu  same  time  convoked  Congress 
for  tLe  4tli  duy  of  July,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Union.  So  also  in 
the  President's  seeoiid  or  snpplcmenUil  proclamation  of  the  block- 
ade, he  deCiied  its  necessity  na  arising  from  an  insiirrt-i-tion  wliich 
had  broken  out  in  the  states  tLereiu  named,  by  means  wliereof  ibe 
uniform  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  colleetion  of  revenue  could 
not  be  effectually  executed.  He  recited,  further,  tliat  a  coinbina- 
tiou  of  parsons  engaged  in  such  insurrection  had  threatened  to  grant 
pretended  letters  of  mart^ue.  He  declared,  further,  that  he  had  re- 
quired the  persons  engaged  in  these  disorderly  proceedings  to  desist 
therefrom,  and  had  called  out  tlie  militia  to  restore  order  and  the 
BUpreuiacy  of  the  laws.  All  these  declarations,  recitals,  warnings, 
and  cummirnds  are  the  especial  features  of  governmenfcil  proclama- 
tions, designed  to  suppress  local  insurrections  without  suffering 
them  to  attain  the  form  and  dimensions  of  civil  war.  It  was  the 
absolute  right  of  this  government  to  treat  the  iusurrectiou  iu  this 
manner ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  it  was  not  a  right  of  Great  Bntnin,  by 
any  recognition  of  the  insurgents,  either  as  sovereign  or  Jia  belligier- 
ent,  to  defeat  the  wise  and  humane  measures  of  the  President  in 
that  respect.  It  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  ail  nutiima  which 
have  desired  tn  practise  justice  and  friendsliip  towards  ii  stale  tempo- 
rarily disturbed  by  insurrection,  have  forborne  from  conceding  bel- 
ligerent privileges  to  the  insurgents,  iu  Bnttci]iatiiin  of  their  con- 
cession by  ihe  disturbed  atato  itself.  A  nation  which  departs 
from  this  duty  always  practically  comniita  itself  as  an  :illy  to  the 
insurgents,  and  may  justly  be  held  to  tlie  responsibilities  of  that 
relation. 

I  p;tHs,  without  comment,  Lord  Russell's  justiflcntion  of  the 
Queen's  proclamation,  assimilating  the  situation  here  in  l^>n  to 
that  of  the  Greeks  rising  t^inst  their  Turkish  oppressors  iu  1825. 
It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  this  government  would  be  con- 
vinced by  Hii  argument  that  assimilates  them  to  the  Ottoman  power 
in  its  decline,  and  the  slave-holding  insurgents  to  the  Christian  de- 
scendants of  heroic  Greece,  iu  their  raascent  to  civilization.     Lord 
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Stanley  thinks  that  the  Queen's  proclamation  could  have  no  tend- 
ency to  encourage  and  create  into  a  civil  war  a  political  convulsion 
which  otherwise  would  have  remained  a  mere  local  insurrection.  If 
it  were  true  that  an  insurrection  acquires  no  new  powers,  faculties, 
and  attributes,  when  it  receives  from  its  own  or  a  foreign  govern- 
ment the  baptismal  name  of  civil  war,  the  point  which  Lord  St mley 
raises  might  require  grave  consideration.  Such,  however,  is  not 
generally  the  case  ;  and  certainly  it  was  not  the  Ciise  in  the  late  con- 
test here.  Provisions  and  treasures,  arn)s,  ordnance,  and  munitions 
of  war,  and  even  ships  of  war,  began  to  pour  forth  from  the  British 
shores  in  support  of  the  insurgent  cause,  so  soon  as  the  Queen's 
recognition  of  it  as  a  belligerent  wiis  proclaimed  ;  and  they  contin- 
ually increased,  until  it  was  finally  suppressed  by  the  vigor  and 
energy  of  this  government.  The  commercial  losses  of  the  United 
States,  which  are  the  immediate  subject  of  the  present  correspond- 
ence, are  only  a  small  part  of  the  damage  which  this  country  has 
sustained  at  the  hands  of  British  abettors  of  the  insurgents.  But 
will  Lord  Stanley  please  to  refer  to  the  table  in  which  these  special 
losses  are  presented,  showing  ninety-five  merchant  vessels,  with  ten 
millions  of  property,  destroyed  by  the  cruisers  which  practically 
were  sent  forth  from  the  British  shores,  and  say  whether  he  believes 
it  possible  that  such  destructive  proceedings  could  have  occurred  if 
Great  Britain  had  not  conceded  belligerent  rights  to  the  insur- 
gents. Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  foreign  moral  sanction 
and  sympathy  are  of  more  value  to  a  local  insurrection  than  even 
fleets  and  armies. 

Lord  Stanley  presents  the  considerations  which  induced  the  issue 
of  the  Queen's  proclamation.  He  says  that  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment had  to  provide  at  a  distance  for  the  loss  and  interests  of  Brit- 
ish subjects  in  or  near  the  seat  of  war.  But  who  required  British 
subjects  to  be  there  ?  Who  obliged  them  to  remain  in  a  place  of 
danger?  •  If  they  persisted  in  remaining  there,  had  they  not  all  the 
protection  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  enjoyed  ?  Were  they 
entitled  to  more  ?  Moreover  does  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain 
extend  into  our  country  to  protect  its  citizens  sojourning  here  from 
accidents  and  casualties  to  which  our  own  citizens  are  equally 
exposed?  Lord  Stanley  continues,  her  Majesty's  government  had 
to  consider  the  rapidity  with  which  events  were  suceeeding  one  an- 
other on  the  American  continent,  and  the  delay  which  musc  elapse 
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before  intelligPDce  of  those  evt-nta  i^ould  leadi  tliem,  and  the  ] 
ing  necessity  for  de6iiite  instructions  to  tlie  authorities  in  their  cu!"- 
nies  unii  on  their  Daval  stations  near  the  scene  of  the  conflict.  On 
the  wntrary,  it  Reenis  to  us  that  prudence  and  friendsliip,  had  they 
been  deliberately  consulteil,  would  have  suggested  to  her  Majcstv's 
government  to  wait  for  the  dfyi-lupment  of  eveuta  and  definitive 
action  of  the  United  States. 

Lord  Stanley  i-ejieals  from  Earl  Rnssell,  and  reafBrma  that  "  her 
Majesty's  government  had  but  two  courses  open  to  them  on  rt^ceiv- 
ing  intelligence  of  the  President's  pniclfimation,  namely,  either  that 
of  iiek  now  lodging  the  blockade  and  prnclaiming  the  neutrality  of 
her  Majesty,  or  thiit  of  refusing  to  aekiiowledgr-  the  blockade  and 
insisting  upon  the  right  of  her  Majesty's  anbjecta  to  trade  with 
the  [wrta  of  the  sonth  where  the  g<ivernment  of  the  United  States 
could  pxereise  no  fiscal  control  at  that  time." 

With  due  respect  I  must  demur  to  this  statement.  The  distnrb- 
ance  being,  at  the  time  referred  to,  officially  and  legally  held  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  be  a  local  insurrection,  this 
government  had  a  right  to  close  the  ports  in  the  states  within  tlie 
ecene  of  the  iiiaurreclion,  by  municipal  hiw,  and  to  forbid  stningers 
from  all  intercourse  therewith,  and  lo  use  the  armed  and  naval  forces 
fur  that  purpose.  A  blockade  wa>  legitimately  declared  to  that  end; 
and,  until  the  state  of  civil  war  should  actually  have  developed,  the 
existence  of  a  blockade  would  have  conferred  no  belligerent  rights 
upon  the  insurgents.  In  choosing  the  blockade  as  a  form  of  remedy 
less  oppressive  than  the  closing  of  the  porta  hy  statute,  the  United 
States  might  perhaps  have  come  under  an  obligation  to  respect  any 
just  lights  and  interests  of  aliens  which  might  have  been  infiingi-d. 
There  was,  however,  no  just  ground  for  appreliension  on  that  sub- 
ject, for  the  history  of  the  time  shows  t!mt  those  rights  wera  iu  all 
cases  inviolately  respected. 

Again,  the  blockade  could  have  been  suitably  acknowledged  by 
her  Majesty's  government  without  a  proclamation  conceding  bellig- 
erent rights  to  the  insurgents.  Certainly  forbearance  from  foreign 
strife  can  be  practised,  like  every  other  national  viftue.  without 
public  proclamation.  There  is  hardly  a  nation  in  any  part  of  the 
world  which  has  not  \«en  disturbed  by  both  internal  and  externa) 
wars  since  the  United  States  !>ecame  an  indejiendent  maritime 
power.     I  find,  however)  in  our  records  that  the  United  States  have 
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accorded  a  recognition  of  belligerent  rights  only  in  one  case,  namely, 
in  the  axae  of  the  flagrant  war  between  France  and  the  allied  Euro- 
pean powers  in  1793.  In  all  other  cases  we  have  either  disallowed 
belligerent  rights  or  preserved  silence. 

Lord  Stanley  says  that  "  if  Mr.  Seward  means  to  base  the  present 
claims  on  the  ground  that  the  British  governuieut  should,  while  ac- 
knowledging the  blockade,  have  awaited  the  arrival  of  a  Confeder- 
ate ship  of  war  in  British  ports  before  admitting  the  possession  by 
the  *  Confederate  States '  of  a  ship  of  war,  and,  therefore,  their  right 
to  be  treated  on  the  high  seas  as  a  belligerent  power,  a  reference  to 
dates  will  show  that  the  question  would  have  been  raised  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Sumter  at  Trinidad,  and  of  the  Nashville  at  South- 
ampton, some  months  before  Mr.  Adams  laid  his  complaints  against 
the  vessels  mentioned  in  the  summary  of  claims." 

To  this  argument  it  is  deemed  a  sufficient  reply  that  neither  of 
the  two  vessels  named  in  fact  appeared  in  a  British  port  or  upon  the 
high  seas  until  after  the  Queen's  proclamation,  which  tendered  hos- 
pitalities and  assistance  to  them,  was  issued. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  reply  at  large  to  the  reflections 
which  Lord  Stanley  makes  upon  the  conduct  of  this  government  in 
regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  so-called  Fenians.  The  Fenian 
movement  neither  begins  nor  ends  in  the  United  States  ;  the  mov- 
ers in  those  proceedings  are  not  native  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
but  they  are  natives  of  Great  Britain,  though  some  of  them  have 
assumed  naturalization  in  the  United  States.  Their  quarrel  with 
Great  Britain  is  not  an  American,  but  a  British  one,  as  old,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  it  may  not  be  as  lasting,  as  the  union  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Their  aim  is  not  American,  but  British  revolution.  In 
seeking  to  make  the  territory  of  the  United  States  a  base  for  the 
oi'ganization  of  a  republic  in  Ireland,  and  of  military  and  naval 
operations  for  its  establishment  there,  they  allege  that  they  have 
followed  as  an  example  proceedings  of  British  subjects  in  regard  to 
our  civil  war,  allowed  by  her  Majesty's  government.  The  policy 
and  proceedings  of  the  two  governments  in  regard  to  those  parallel 
movements  have  not  assimilated.  The  United  States  government 
has  not  recognized  the  Irish  republic  as  a  belligerent,  and  has 
disarmed  its  forces  when  found  within  our  territories  and  waters. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  this  protracted  coniroversy 
shall  be  brought  to  an  end,  we  agree  entirely  with  the  sentiments 
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expressed  by  Lord  Stanley.  We  should  even  tliiuk  it  better  thaF 
be  broutilit  til  an  end  which  might,  perhapt.  in  aomt-  dt-giee  disap- 
point ibe  parties,  thiiii  thut  it  should  continue  to  alieniitt?  the  two 
nations,  each  of  which  is  powerful  enough  to  injure  the  other  deeply, 
while  their  maintenance  of  conflicting  principles  in  regard  to  inter- 
vention would  be  a  calamity  to  all  nations.  The  United  States  think 
it  not  only  easier  and  more  de^abte  that  Great  Britain  should 
acknowledge  and  satisfy  the  claims  for  indemnity  which  we  have 
submitted,  than  it  would  be  to  find  hd  equal  and  wise  arbitrator 
who  would  consent  to  adjudicate  them.  If.  however,  her  Majesty's 
government,  for  reasons  satiafaetoiy  to  them,  should  prefer  the 
remedy  of  arbitrittion,  the  United  Stales  woidd  not  object.  The 
United  Slates,  in  that  case,  would  expect  to  refer  ihe  whole  contro- 
versy just  ii8  it  is  found  in  the  correspondence  which  hiis  taken  place 
between  the  two  governments,  with  such  further  evidence  and  argu- 
ments as  either  party  may  desire,  without  imposing  restrictions,  con- 
ditions, or  limitations  upon  the  umpire,  and  wilhout  waiving  any 
principle  or  argument  on  either  side.  They  cannot  consent  to  waive 
any  question  upnn  the  consideialion  that  it  invulvea  a  point  of 
national  honor ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  not  require  that 
nny  question  of  natinnal  pride  or  honor  shall  be  expressly  ruled  and 
determined  as  pucIi.  If  her  Majesty's  government  shidl  concur  in 
these  views,  the  President  will  be  ready  to  treat  concerning  the 
choice  of  an  umpire. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adamt. 

August  12,  1R67.  —  I  liave  now  to  recur  to  Urd  Stanley's  dS 
patch  to  Sir  Frederick  Wright  Bruce  of  the  24th  of  May.  concern- 
ing the  so-called  Alabama  claims,  a  copy  of  which  paper  be  placfd 
in  my  hands  during  our  recent  visit  at  Auburrt. 

You  are  authorized  to  inform  his  lordship  tliiit  1  did  not  under- 
stand his  previnuB  offer  of  arbitration  tn  apply  alone  to  the  claims 
arising  out  of  the  deprGdalimis  of  the  Alaliaiiia,  to  the  exclimioii  of 
those  arising  out  of  the  depredations  of  the  Florida,  the  Shenan- 
doah, the  Georgia,  and  other  vessels  of  that  descri]iti<in ;  and  that, 
on  the  contrary.  Lord  Stanley's  offer  of  limited  arbiiralion  w:lb  un- 
derstood to  apply  equally  to  thos-  elaims  arising  out  of  the  depreda- 
tions of  (lie  sever.'tl  vessels  last  named  as  to  those  arising  out  oft] 
depredalimis  of  the  Alabama. 
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His  lordship  now  observes  that  tlie  British  government  is  ready 
to  go  to  arbitration  upon  the  question  whether,  in  the  matters  con- 
nected with  all  those  vessels  out  of  whose  depredations  the  claims 
of  American  citizens  have  arisen,  the  course  pursued  by  the  British 
government  and  those  who  acted  upon  its  authority  was  such  as 
would  involve  a  moral  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government  to  make  good,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  losses  of 
American  citizens. 

The  Pn'sident  considers  these  terms  to  be  at  once  comprehensive 
and  sufFiciently  precise  to  include  all  the  claims  of  American  citi- 
zens for  depredations  upon  their  commerce  during  the  late  rebellion 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  complaint  upon  the  part  of  this 
government.  But  the  United  States  government,  in  this  view, 
would  deem  itst»lf  at  liberty  to  insist  before  the  arbiter  that  the  ac- 
tual proceedings  and  relations  of  the  British  government,  its  offi- 
cers, agents,  and  subjects,  towards  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
the  rebellion  and  the  rebels  as  they  occurred  during  that  rebellion, 
are  among  the  matters  whicli  are  connected  with  the  vessels  whose 
depredations  are  complained  of,  just  as  in  the  case  of  general  claims 
alluded  to  by  Lord  Stanley,  the  actual  proceedings  and  relations  of 
her  Majf'sty's  government,  its  officers,  agents,  and  subjects,  in  regard 
to  the  United  Stat(*s  and  in  regard  to  the  rebellion  and  the  rebels, 
are  necessarily  connected  with  the  transactions  out  of  which  those 
general  claims  arose. 

Lord  Stanley's  plan  seems  to  be  to  constitute  two  descriptions  of 
tribunals  —  one  an  arbiter  to  determine  the  question  of  the  moral 
responsibility  of  the  British  government  in  respect  of  the  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  other  vessels  of  that  class;  and  the  other  a 
mixed  commission  to  adjudicate  the  so-called  general  claims  of  both 
sides ;  and  a  contingent  reference  to  the  same  or  other  mixed  com- 
mission, to  ascertain  and  determine  the  amount  of  damages^  for 
indemnity,  to  be  awarded  in  the  cases  examined  by  the  first  tribu- 
nal in  the  ev(»nt  of  a  decision  upon  the  question  of  moral  responsi- 
bility in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

No  distinction  as  to  principle  between  the  tribunals  seems  to  the 

United  States  to  be  necessary,  and  in  every  case  the  United  States 

agree  only  to   unrestricted  arbitration.     Convenience  may  require 

•  that  the  claims  should  be  distributed  between  two  tribunals,  both 

of  which,  however,  in   the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  should 
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proceed  upon  the  same  prin<:ipk'H  mid   be  ulothoj  with   tbe  siime 
powiTD. 

Tlie  I'reeident  will  be  gratified  if  this  explauation  shall  coodace 
to  reinovi!  any  o(  the  dilliciiltieB  wliicli  have  heieiofore  prevented 
tbt<  two  govern  men  ta  from  coming  to  the  nniicnlile  and  friendly  nn- 
durstiuidiiig  and  arraugemeiit- which  is  so  siucertly  desired  by  both. 

Mr.  Seward ImMr.  CnmpbeU.^ 

Orfofter  125,  18G6.  —  You  are  aware  that  a  friendly  and  explicit 
nrrnngi-itunl  exists  between  this  government  an<I  the  Emptiror  of 
Franci-  ti)  ihe  effect  that  he  will  withdraw  his  expeditionary  mili- 
taiy  forces  from  Mexico  in  tliree  pai  ts,  the  iirst  of  whicli  shnil  h-ave 
Mexico  in  November  next,  the  second  in  March  next,  and  tbe  third 
in  November,  1837,  and  that  upon  the  evacuation  being  thns  com- 
pleted, the  Frencli  guveniment  will  immi'diiLlely  come  upon  the 
gruiuid  of  noii-iJitervetition  in  rt^gard  to  Mexico  which  ia  held  by 
thu  United  States. 

Dotibts  have  buen  entertained  and  expressed  in  some  quarters 
upnn  Ihe  question  whether  the  Frencli  guvL'rnineut  will  faithfully 
execute  thin  agreement.  No  such  doubts  have  been  entertained  by 
the  President,  who  has h:id npeated  and  even  recent  assuoinces  that 
the  complete  evacuation  of  Mexico  by  the  French  will  be  consum- 
mated at  the  periods  meiuioned,  or  earlier  if  compatible  with  cli> 
matii'al,  militiiry,  and  other  conditinns. 

There  are  grounds  for  supposing  Lhat  two  incidental  questions 
have  already  engaged  the  attention  of  the  French  gov^rumont, 
namely :  — 

First.  Whether  it  should  not  advise  the  departure  of  the  Prince 
Maximilian  for  Austria,  to  be  made  before  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Fi'ench  expedition. 

Second.  Whether  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  tlie  climatical, 
military,  and  other  ennditions  before  mentioned  to  withdraw  the 
whole  expeditionaiy  force  at  once  instead  of  retiring  in  three  parts, 
and  at  different  periods. 

No  fornial  eoinniantcittion,  however,  upon  this  subjeet  has  been 
made  by  the  French  Emperor  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  When  the  subject  Jtus  been  incidentally  mentioned,  this 
Dvpartment,  by  direction  of  the   President,  has  replied   that  tb« 
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United  States  await  the  execution  of  the  agreement  for  evacuation 
by  the  French  government  at  least  according  to  its  letter,  while 
they  would  be  gratified  if  that  agreement  could  be  executed  with 
greater  promptness  and  despatch  than  are  stipulated. 
•  Under  these  circumstances  the  President  expects  that  within  the 
next  month  (November)  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  French  expedi- 
tionary forces  will  retire  from  Mexico,  and  thinks  it  not  improbable 
that  the  whole  expeditionary  force  may  be  withdrawn  at  or  about 
the  same  time.  Such  an  event  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  crisis  of 
great  political  interest  in  the  republic  of  Mexico.  It  is  important 
that  you  be  either  within  the  territories  of  that  republic,  or  in  some 
other  place  near  at  hand,  so  as  to  assume  the  exercise  of  your  func- 
tions as  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  the  repub- 
lic of  Mexico. 

What  may  be  the  proceedings  of  the  Prince  Maximilian  in  the 
event  of  a  partial  or  complete  evacuation  of  Mexico,  of  course,  can- 
not now  be  certainly  foreseen.  What  may  be  the  proceedings  of 
Mr.  Juarez,  the  President  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  in  the  same 
event,  cannot  now  be  definitely  anticipated. 

We  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  several  political  parties  in  Mex- 
ico other  than  those  at  the  head  of  which  are  President  Juarez  and 
Prince  Maximilian,  who  entertain  conflicting  views  concerning  the 
most  expedient  and  proper  mode  of  restoring  peace,  order,  and 
civil  government  in  that  republic.  We  do  not  know  what  may  be 
the  proceedings  of  those  parties  in  the  event  of  the  French  evacua- 
tion. 

Finally,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  foresee  what  may  be  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Mexican  people  in  case  of  the  hnppening  of  the 
events  before  alluded  to.  For  these  reasons  it  is  impossible  to  give 
you  specific  directions  for  the  conduct  of  your  proceedings  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  high  trust  which  the  government  of  tlie  United  States 
has  confided  to  you.  Much  must  be  left  to  your  discretion,  which 
is  to  be  exercised  according  to  the  view  you  may  take  of  political 
movements  as  they  shall  disclose  themselves  in  the  future.  There 
are,  however,  some  principles  whiith,  as  we  think,  may  be  safely 
laid  down  in  regard  to  the  policy  which  the  government  of  the 
United  States  will  expert  you  to  pursue.  The  first  of  these  is,  that 
as  a  representative  of  the  United  States  you  an»  accredited  to  the 
republican  government  of  Mexico,  of  which  Mr.  Juarez  is  President. 
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Your  cominiinii'atiuiiB  na  Buch  repreaeDtative  will  be  mule  to  1 
wheresoever  he  ni«y  be.  »nd  in  no  event  will  you  o[fici:UIy  rect^nlze 
either  tlie  Primw  Maximilian,  who  claims  to  be  emperor,  or  any 
other  pei-9iin,  chief,  or  combinaiion,  as  exercieing  the  executive 
authority  in  Mexiro,  wirhotit  having  Bret  reported  to  this  Depnrt- 
meiit  and  received  inatructiona  from  the  President  of  the  United 
Stittea. 

Secondly.  Assuming  thnt  the  French  military  and  naval  com- 
manders flh^ll  be  engaged  in  good  faith  in  executing  the  agreement 
bc-foio  mentioned  tor  the  evHi-uation  of  Mexico,  tile  spirit  of  the  en- 
gagement on  our  purt  in  relntion  to  that  event  will  forbid  tlie  United 
Stales  und  their  representative  from  obstructing  or  embarrassing  IIk" 
departure  of  the  French. 

Thirdly.  Whiit  the  gnvernment  of  the  United  States  desires  in 
regiird  to  till!  future  of  Mexico  is  nut  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  or 
any  part  of  it,  or  tlie  aggr.indizement  of  the  United  States  by  pur- 
chases of  land  or  dominion,  but,  ou  the  other  Inuid,  they  desire  tu 
see  the  peoj)l<>  of  Mexico  relieved  from  all  foreign  military  ioteiven- 
tion,  to  the  end  tliut  they  may  resume  tlie  conduct  of  their  own 
affairs  under  the  existing  republican  government,  or  such  otliei 
frame  of  government  as,  being  left  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  perfect  lib- 
erty, they  shiill  determine  to  adopt  in  the  ext-rcise  ot  their  own  free 
will,  by  their  own  free  act,  without  dictatiuu  from  any  foreign  coun- 
try, and,  of  course,  without  dictation  from  the  United  States. 

It  results  as  a  consequence  from  tliese  piincipies  that  you  will 
enter  into  no  stipulation  with  the  French  ircimmnnilers,  or  with  the 
Prince  Maximilinn,  or  with  any  other  party,  which  shall  have  a 
tendency  to  counteract  or  oppose  the  administration  of  President 
Juarez,  or  to  hinder  or  delay  the  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the 
repnhliu.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  possibly  Inipjien  that  the 
President  of  ilie  republic  of  Mexico  may  desire  the  good  offices  of 
the  United  States,  or  even  some  efTeetive  proceedinga  on  our  part, 
to  favor  and  advance  the  piciliiation  of  a  country  so  long  distracted 
by  foreign  invasion,  couibined  witli  civil  war,  and  thus  gain  time 
for  the  reestablishnnnt  of  national  authority  upon  principles  con- 
eisti'nt  with  a  republican  and  domestic  system  of  government  j  it  is 
possible,  moreover,  that  some  disposition  might  be  miule  of  the  laud 
and  naval  foices  <if  the  United  Slates,  willimil  inteifering  within 
the  jurisdictioa   of  Mexico,  or  violating   the  laws  of   neutrality. 
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which  would  be  useful  in  favoring  the  restoration  of  law,  order,  and 
republican  government  in  that  country. 

You  are  authorized  to  confer  upon  this  subject  with  the  repub- 
lican government  of  Mexico,  and  its  agents,  and  also  to  confer  in- 
formally, if  you  find  it  necessary,  with  any  other  parties  or  agents, 
should  such  an  exceptional  conference  become  absolutely  necessary, 
but  not  otherwise.  You  will  by  these  means  obtain  information 
which  will  be  important  to  this  government,  and  such  information 
you  will  convey  to  this  Department,  with  your  suggestions  and 
advice  as  to  any  proceedings  on  our  part  wliich  can  be  adopted  in 
conformity  witii  the  principles  I  have  before  laid  down. 

You  will  be  content  with  thus  referring  any  important  proposi- 
tions on  the  subject  of  reorganization  and  restoration  of  the  repub- 
lican government  in  Mexico  as  may  arise,  to  this  Department  for 
the  information  of  the  President. 

The  General  of  tlie  United  States  possesses  already  discretionary 
authority  as  to  the  location  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  Mexico.  His  military  experience  will  enable  him  to 
advise  you  concerning  such  questions  as  may  arise  during  the  transi- 
tion state  of  Mexico  from  a  military  siege  by  a  foreign  enemy  to  a 
condition  of  practical  self-government.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be 
in  his  power,  being  near  the  scene  of  action,  to  issue  any  orders 
which  may  be  expedient  or  necessary  for  maintaining  the  obliga- 
tions resting  upon  the  United  States  in  regard  to  proceedings  upon 
the  borders  of  Mexico.  For  these  reasons  he  has  been  requested 
and  instructed  by  the  President  to  proceed  with  you  to  your  desti- 
nation, and  act  with  you  as  an  adviser  recognized  by  this  Depart- 
ment in  rejijard  to  the  matters  which  have  herein  been  discussed. 
After  conferring  with  him  you  are  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  the  city 
of  Chihuahua,  or  to  such  other  place  in  Mexico  as  may  be  the  resi- 
dence of  President  Juarez ;  or  in  your  discretion  you  will  procei'd 
to  any  other  place  in  Mexico,  not  held  or  occupied  at  the  time  of 
your  arrival  by  enemies  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  or  you  will  stop 
at  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  near  the  frontier  or 
coast  of  Mexico,  and  await  there  a  time  to  enter  any  portion  of 
Mexico  which  shall  hereafter  be  in  the  occupation  of  the  republican 
government  of  Mexico. 


OORKBHFoatDDKrK.        ^^^| 
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J>eeember  15,  1866. —  Yrrar  despatch  of  tbe  SStfa  of  Nomnber, 
wlucfa  n\aX»i»  to  tbe  caa«  of  John  H.  Surrxtt,  biu  been  reouved.  I 
OOlBfnend  and  thank  joo  for  tbe  a^efal  aad  rery  inteieadng  deCaib 
ooneeming  tbe  wars  of  that  offender  which  joa  hare  gi*d>  me^ 
Among  tbe  papers  which  accompanj  the  despatdi  is  a  meaotmn- 
dooi,  which  U  ifuerUjed  "A  oopy"  and  the  text  at  which  ib  ■■ 
tullows:  — 

"  Aboat  iwdre  waaiAm  agn  Sonatt  caae  to  Ko»t.  aadcr  tlw  wiin  of  WmtMS. 
In  Cuiaila  be  proeafcd  kucn  fnm  mnbo  priert  to  friend*  la  Ea^««d.  Hsriag 
left  Ellwand  (or  Roide.  be  gM  IcUan  for  toimt  people  \*en,  moog  otkeis  fir 
RcT.  l>r.  Nune,  KCIor  of  tbe  Engliah  coUege.  Bung  deUioed  tor  mmbe  dsji  >t 
CiriU  Vccchia,  and  b>*iiig  no  ataatj  to  paj  expenses  Oaem,  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Heane,  from  wbom  lie  receiii.-<t  &Hy  (jn)  francn.  On  bi«  arriTiI  bef«  be  weat  to 
tbe  Engliib  college,  vbere  tic  Ureil  iar  tame  time.  After  llut  be  eatcned  dw 
Pspd  trrvice." 

ROMB,  Softmbtr  25. 

The  paper  beara  no  signature.  The  only  information  yon  give 
me  from  which  to  determine  its  authenticity  is.  that  yon  hare 
received  it  from  good  authority.  I  do  not  know  that  the  statemeat 
thus  recited  would  in  any  case  have  any  vulue.  Certainly,  unaa- 
thenticated,  it  can  be  of  no  use  other  than  to  awaken  curiosity.  I 
think  you  ought  to  have  given  tbe  authority  to  which  you  alludft. 
t  am  aware  that  the  person  who  imparted  the  information  to  you 
may  probahly  have  given  it  to  yon  as  confidential,  and  that  he 
might  even  have  declined  to  give  it  to  you  at  all  if  you  had  not 
agreed  to  receive  it  under  an  injunction  of  secrecy.  Such  an 
injunction  neither  you  nor  I  have  in  any  case  a  right  to  accept. 
We  are  agents  of  the  President,  in  whom  the  whole  executive 
power  of  the  United  States  b  vested.  Clearly  the  information 
containifd  in  the  paper  was  designed  for  him,  and  not  for  yourself 
or  for  me  perannnlly.  No  one  ciin  rightfully  claim  to  impose  upon 
US  an  injunction  to  conceal  from  the  President  facts  which  concern 
the  public  safety  and  welfare,  t  have  acted  upon  the  principle 
wliiuh  I  thus  inculcate  throughout  all  the  excitement  of  a  civil  war. 
Better  to  reject  all  information  whatever  than  to  receive  it  with 
limitation  inconsistent  with  'ifricial  duty-  What  1  have  written  is 
nut  to  be  taken,  hou-cvcr.  us  conveying  censure  for  the  past,  but 
rather  aa  an  instruction  for  the  future. 


ALABAMA   CI^IMS.  - 
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Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adam*. 


I  March  28, 1867.  —  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  deapatcli  of  j 
the  8tli  of  March,  in  which  you  give  me,  briefly,  what  is  evidently  | 
Tery  ficcurate,  as  it  is  important,  information  concerning  the  recent  I 
disturbances  in  Irekni].  I  avail  myself  of  that  informiitlon  for  the  I 
purpose  of  conferring  willi  you  iiiformitlly  and  confidentially  upon  I 
the  condition  of  affairs  between  this  government  and  that  of  Great  I 
Britain. 

I  think  myself  not  only  entitled  to  assume,  but  bound  to  assume, 
that  a  chronic  sedition  is  existing  in  Ireland;  that,  as  occaaiou  sbiiU  i 

(offer,  the  late  disturbances  are  not  unlikely  to  be  renewed,  espe-  I 
(ually  if  there  shall  be  a  continued  agitation  of  political  questions  in 
Oreat  Britain.  I  assume  it  to  be  possible  that  somewhere  and  at 
ootne  time  a  Bediti()ua  party  in  Ireland  miiy  proclaim  an  organized 
insurrection  with  a  show  of  delegated  authority  from  some  portions 
of  the  Irish  people.  Such  a  proceeding  is  intensely  expected  by 
many  citizens  of  the  United  States.  That  expectation  excites  a 
profound  synipiithy  among  adopted  citizens  of  Irish  birth  and  their 
descendants.  It  is  equally  manifest  that  the  sympathy  of  the  wliole 
American  people  goes  with  such  movements,  for  the  reason  Ihat 
there  is  a  habitual  jealousy  of  British  proximity  across  our  northern 
border,  and  especially  for  the  reason  that  this  nation  indulges  n  pro- 
found sense  that  it  sustained  great  injury  from  the  sympathy  ex- 
tended in  Great  Britain  to  the  rebels  during  our  civil  war.  The 
country  has  hoped  and  expected  that  in  some  way  our  com- 
plaints against  Great  Britain  in  that  respect  would  be  satisfao- 
torily  adjusted.  It  has  been  content  to  wait  until  now  for  that 
consummation. 

But  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  important  classes  of  our  ppopla 
whose  patience  in  this  respect  is  becoming  exhausted.  The  House 
of  Representatives,  in  the  first  session  of  the  late  Congress,  with 
entire  unanimity  passed  a  bill  to  alter  our  neutrality  laws  so  as  to 
accommodate  them  to  the  standard  of  neutrality  which  they  under- 
stood was  maintained  during  our  civil  war  by  Great  Britain.  The 
senate  did  not  concur,  and  so  the  bill  failed.  Tiiere  are,  however, 
unmistiiknble  indications  that  the  sentiments  which  cnntrnlled  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  now  gaining  favor  in  the 
other  branch  of  Congress,  as  well  as  among  the  people. 
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It  is  to  be  expected  thiit  time  will  add  to  the  strength  of  1 
interest  whtch  demiinils  tbnt  projected  modification  of  our  neutral- 
ity laws;  because,  first,  llie  st^nse  of  injury  is  ijitensitied  by  the 
delay  of  Degotiutioiis  ;  iind  becanse,  secondly,  mnny  ship-builders 
and  other  merchants  of  the  United  Status  are  now  earnestly  taking 
part  in  the  question.  I  give  you  copies  of  certain  resolutions  juat 
DOW  adopted  in  the  House  of  Representatives  bearing  upon  our 
relations  wiih  Great  Brilain. 

Lord  Stiinley  propnses  an  arbitnitinn  of  the  Ahibatna  claims,  with 
a  preliminary  condition  that  technical  defiuitious  shall  be  first  given 
to  the  questions  to  be  submitted. 

Ill  that  form  his  offer  cannot  be  accepted,  because  it  would  per- 
niit  a  belief  here  thstt  what  are  di-emcd  jui^t  claims,  absolutely  en- 
titled to  redress,  might  be  defeated  by  forms  obstructive  of  a  (air 
and  full  examination.  On  the  other  hiind,  what  had  been  offered 
Oil  our  side  is  as  fair  and  as  liberal  as  Congress  or  the  nation  could 
lie  expected  to  sustain. 

Time  seems  to  me  to  have  already  become  an  important  element 
in  the  question  of  adjustment.  If  delays  are  continued,  it  may 
perhaps  pass  beyond  the  reach  of  settlement  by  a  friendly  corre- 
8|M>ndence. 

While  writing  this  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  insisting  that  my 
views  in  regard  to  the  situation  in  Great  Itritaiu  are  alu>gether  cor- 
rect. I  may,  indeed,  entirely  misunderstand  the  situation  thei-e. 
Nor  am  I  unmindful  of  the  critii'itl  iintui'e  of  the  political  debates 
which  an?  now  occupying  the  attention  of  her  Majesty's  ministers. 
It  is  not  the  President's  desire  to  do  anything  which  would  be  or 
would  even  seem  to  bo  unfriendly  to  Great  Brititin.  At  the  same 
time  I  think  it  impoitant  that  the  ministry  shall  umli'rstand  the 
increasing  delicjicy  of  the  question  aa  it  stands  in  the  Uniti'd  States. 
Your  excellent  judgment  will  enable  you  to  determine  whether  any 
and  what  part  of  what  I  have  said  can  be  made  known  to  Lord 
Stanley,  with  a  hope  of  good  effect.  If  anch  a  communication  in 
any  form  shall  be  expedient,  then  the  selection  of  the  time  and 
mnnnflr  in  which  it  shall  be  made  ia  also  left  to  your  dbcretion. 
Will  yon  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  act  in  regiird  to  it  as  shall 
seem  beat,  giving  me  at  least  the  result  of  your  reflections. 
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Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  CampbelL 

April  6,  1867.  — The  capture  of  the  Prince  Maximilian  at  Que- 
retaro,  by  the  n^publiciin  armies  of  Mexico,  seems  probable.  The 
reported  severity  practised  ujx)!!  the  prisoners  taken  at  Zacatecas 
excites  apprehensions  tliat  simihir  severity  may  be  practised  in  the 
case  of  the  Prince  and  his  alien  troops.  Such  severities  would  be 
injurious  to  the  national  cause  of  Mexico,  and  to  the  republican 
system  tliroughout  the  world. 

You  will  communicate  to  President  Juarez,  promptly  and  by 
effectual  means,  the  desire  of  this  government,  that  in  case  of  his 
capture  the  Prince  and  his  supporters  may  receive  the  humane  treat- 
ment accorded  by  civilized  naticms  to  prisoners  of  war. 

The  expense  of  making  the  communication  to  President  Juarez 
will  be  defrayed  by  this  Department. 

Mr,  Seward  to  Mr,  Johnson} 

July  20,  1868.  —  It  is  a  truism  that  commercial  and  industrial 
interests  continually  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  favor  of  peace 
and  friendship  between  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  Intimate  consimfjuinity,  tojjether  with 
a  nearly  entire  community  of  language  and  a  very  considerable 
community  of  political  and  religious  principles,  ideas,  and  senti- 
ments, work  in  the  same  direction.  On  all  occasions  when  the 
moral  sentiment  of  mankind  is  moved  in  favor  of  national  regen- 
eration or  other  political  reform  in  any  part  of  the  world,  a  very 
cordial  8yn)pathy  and  regard  to  such  advances  in  civilization  is 
found  to  exist  between  the  two  countries.  This  mutual,  friendly 
disposition  between  the  two  nations  manifests  itself  more  strongly 
now  than  at  any  former  period.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  con- 
troversies which  have  heretofore  unavoidably  arisen  out  of  differ- 
ence of  administration  in  the  two  governments  —  controversies 
which  are  of  lasting  importance,  and  which  have  become  chronic  in 
their  character.  An  urgent  necessity  exists  for  the  setth^ment  of 
one  or  more  of  them.  A  reference  to  the  records  of  the  legation  in 
London  will  disclose  them,  and  explain  the  circumstanc(»s  which 
have  hitherto  prevented  their  adjustment,  notwithstnnding  the  gro^t 
zeal  and  efficiency  with  which  your  distinguished  predecessor,  Mr. 
Adams,  has  carried  out  the  instructions  of  this  Department. 

>  UeTcrdj  JohnBon,  U.  S.  Minister,  eto. 
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The  so-called  QHtiiializatiaD  question  is  the  one  which  first  and 
most  urgently  i-eqitires  attention.  The  political  institiilioiis  of  the 
United  Stat«8  nnij  in  one  sense  be  said  to  have  fur  their  foundation 
tha  principle  of  tha  right  of  individual  men  in  any  country,  who 
are  neither  aecusL-d  no"-  convicted  of  crime,  to  change  liieir  homes 
and  altegiiLncti  iiccording  to  the  dicbites  of  their  own  judgments  and 
consciences  and  the  iuspinition  of  their  individual  desires  for  lib- 
erty and  liappiness. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Britisli  government  have  always  held  in 
theory,  and  stiil  adhere  to  the  principle,  that  native  allegiance  to 
the  British  Crown  is  indefeasible  without  the  express  consent  of  the 
sovereign.  A  practical  iipplication  of  this  ancient  theory  in  ciises 
of  belligerent  right  of  search  was,  as  you  are  wi^ll  aware,  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  war  of  1812  between  the  United  Sbites  and 
Great  Britain.  Without  reaching  a.  formal  decision  in  tlie  treaty  of 
peace,  the  question  wjis  suffered  to  fall  into  abeyance,  and,  until 
quite  recently,  it  seemed  to  have  become  obsolete. 

Chronic  political  disafTectiun  in  Irehind  has  survived  all  the  paci- 
fying efforts  of  iidininist ration  in  Great  Britain,  of  whatever  kind. 
It  frequently  manifests  itself  there  in  turbulence  and  insurrection. 
Recently  those  dincontents  have  been  so  great  that  Parliament  has 
made  new  penal  enactments,  and  has  kept  the  habeas  corpus  sus- 
pended in  Ireland  for  a  period  which  has  now  reached  the  duration 
of  two  years  and  five  months.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  and  con- 
tinuous emigration,  whicli  lias  removed  large  masses  of  its  popula- 
tion to  the  United  States,  has  seemed  to  abate  the  forces  nf  pipular 
resistance  to  thn  anthority  of  Great  Britain  in  that  country.  The 
lai^e  masses  of  ]inpulation  thus  received  into  the  United  States 
from  Ireland,  with  their  descendants,  constitute  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  our  own  population  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
American  Republic,  Most  of  the  Irish  immigrants  and  their  de- 
scendants liave  availed  themselves  of  our  naturalization  laws,  and 
have  thus  become  citizens.  While  the  new  interests  which  they 
have  thus  acquired  iis  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  paramount, 
they  retain  strong  feelings  and  sentimenta  of  Dtbichment  to  their 
native  country,  or  at  least  of  sympitthy  in  its  interest  and  w..-lfare 
—  80  true  it  is  that  those  who  remove  from  one  country  tn  another 
do  not-,  with  a  change  of  skies,  altogether  chanpe  their  native  dis- 
positions.    It  happens,  therefore,  that  every  considei-able  siirg  '  of 
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popaW  discontent  tliat  disturbs  the  peaw  of  Great  Bntain  affects 
that  portion  of  mir  people  who  have  derived  their  descent  from  Ire- 
land, and  this  euioti'in.  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  affects  by  sym- 
pathy the  whole  papulation  of  the  United  States. 

Great  Britain  is  understood  to  acknowledge  that  this  goTem- 
ment  maintains  its  neutrality  in  this  trial  with  due  decision  and 
energy.  The  maintenance  of  this  neutrality,  however,  is  attended 
with  so  mnch  difficntty  and  inconvenience  as  to  entitle  us  to  the 
exercise  of  a  correspimding  justice  and  liberality  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain.  As  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  Irishmen 
and  tlieir  descendants  have  a  right  to  visit  Great  Britain,  and  to  be 
aafe  in  their  persona  and  property  there  so  long  as  they  practise 
due  submission  to  the  authority  of  Great  Britain,  the  same  as  na- 
tive citizens  of  the  United  States.  When,  however,  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  Irish  birth  or  descent,  transiently  visiting  Great  Britain, 
is  arrested  or  questioned  under  the  acts  suspending  the  Habeat 
corpus,  or  by  warrant  or  other  form  of  complaint  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, and  thereupon  claims  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  he  is  met  in  the  courts  of  that  country  with  a  denial  of  the 
validity  of  his  naiuralizatinn,  and  with  the  assertion  that  his  allegi- 
ance t'i  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  continues  unbroken.  This 
theory  is  especially  maintained  in  judicial  tribunals  in  that  country, 
first,  as  a  ground  for  denying  to  the  naturalized  citizen  of  Irish 
birth  or  extraction  a  trial  by  jury  de  medietate  lingute,  which  is 
extended  by  statute  to  alt  foreigners;  and  also  by  the  pretence 
that  he  is  especially  amenable  in  British  courts  for  political  opin- 
ions and  conduct  maintained  or  pursued  while  in  the  United  States, 
the  land  of  his  adnption. 

It  ought  not  to  have  been  at  any  time  a  matter  of  surprise  to  her 
Majesty's  government,  that  these  invidious  discriminations  in  Brit- 
ish tribunals  between  two  classes  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  stand  upon  one  common  platform  under  onr  own  laws,  con- 
tinually engendei-s  suspicion  of  prejudice  and  injustice.  If  these 
suspicions  are  suffered  to  continue  and  increase  with  the  progress 
of  political  Hgitation  in  Great  Britain,  it  must  sooner  or  later  result 
in  an  extensive  and  prufoimd  alienation  of  the  two  countries. 

The  President  has  frequently  and  urgently  appealed  to  the  Brlt^ 
iah  government  to  remove  the  cause  of  embarrassment  which  I  have 
described  —  an  embiirrassment  which,  on  the  one  band,  is  produc- 
tive of  no  conceivable  benefit  to  the  British  nation,  while,  on  the 
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other,  it  liiiulei-s  all  nttt^mpta  to  retain  in  the  Unit(>d  States  senti- 
ments of  cordiality  and  friendship  towards  Givat  Britain. 

The  British  government  announces  lo  us  that  it  is  disposed  to 
remove  this  embairasauient  by  afcepiing  the  pdnuiple  of  the  rahil- 
ity  of  our  laws  of  naturalization  in  regard  to  Hritish  subit-cts. 
This  announcement  is  gratifying  to  the  United  States;  but  the 
delay  which  the  British  government  makes  In  carryinij  the  purpose 
into  effect  leaves  ouv  volMtiona  even  in  a  woise  condition  than  be- 
fore. It  is  manifest  lliat  the  piirijosecan  be  carried  into  effect  only 
by  some  act  of  Parliament  or  by  a  negotiation  between  the  two 
countries.  Parliament  does  not  enact  the  nectssiiry  law,  nor  has 
the  executive  government,  on  the  other  hand,  thus  far  been  willing 
to  negotiate  the  necessary  treaty.  Her  Majesty's  government  is 
understood  to  be  diligently  engaged  in  examining  the  subject,  with 
a  view  to  determine  the  proper  details  fur  an  enactment  or  treaty. 
While  tlie  United  Stiites  cannnt  object  that  such  an  examination 
is  necessary,  tliey  are  embarrassed  by  the  procrastination  with  wliicb 
it  is  conducted. 

You  will  address  yourself  to  this  aa  the  most  important  question 
requiring  attention  on  your  arrival  in  London.  You  will  fi-ankly 
sbite  to  Lord  Stanley  that,  until  this  difficulty  shall  be  removed,  it 
is  believed  by  the  President  that  any  aiieinpL  to  settle  any  of  the 
existing  controversies  between  the  two  countries  would  be  unavail- 
tng,  and  therefore  inexpedient. 

If  her  Majesty's  government  should  conclude  to  negotiate  a  nat- 
uralization treaty,  the  treaties  which  have  been  recently  celebrated 
between  the  United  Stales  and  North  Germany,  the  United  States 
and  Bavaria,  and  the  United  States  and  Wnrtetnhei^,  furnish  the 
basis  upon  whiith  this  government  would  be  ready  lo  adjust  the 
controversy.' 

Secondly.  In  case  her  Majesty's  government  shall  ailopt  the  re- 
quired measures  to  adjust  the  naturalization  question,  yiiij  will  next 
be  expected  to  give  your  at  ten  tinn  to  the  adjustment  of  th"  northwest 
boundary  controverey.  which  involves  the  right  of  national  ilomin- 
ion  and  property  over  the  island  of  San  Juan,  on  the  frontier  line 
between  the  United  States  and  British  Coiumbia.  It  is  understoixl 
that  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  receitt  civil  war  in  the  L^nited  States 
this  boundary  question  was  on  the  eve  of  being  arranged,  by  refd** 
ring  it  to  an  impartial   and   friendly  arbiter.      The  question  I 
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creasing  in  ui^ency  with  the  growing  settlement  and  population  of 
the  northwest,  and  with  the  multiplication  of  causes  of  litigation 
within  the  disputed  territory.  The  United  States  still  remain  in 
a  disposition  favorable  to  the  process  of  adjustment  originally  con- 
templated. 

Thirdly.  If  you  shall  find  reason  to  expect  that  the  British  govern- 
ment will  be  prepared  to  adjust  the  two  questions  already  mentioned 
in  some  such  manner  as  has  been  proposed,  and  satisfactory  to  both 
parties,  you  will  then  be  expected  to  advert  to  the  subject  of  mutual 
claims  of  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two  countries  against  the 
government  of  each  other  respectively. 

The  difficulty  in  this  respect  has  arisen  out  of  our  claims  which 
are  known  and  described  in  general  terms  as  the  Alabama  claims. 
In  the  first  place,  her  Majesty's  government  not  only  denied  all 
national  obligation  to  indemnify  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
these  claims,  but  even  refused  to  entertain  them  for  discussion. 
Subsequently  her  Majesty's  government,  upon  reconsideration,  pro- 
posed to  entertain  them  for  the  purpose  of  referring  them  to  arbi- 
tration, but  insisted  upon  making  them  the  subject  of  special  ref- 
erence, excluding  from  the  arbitrator  s  consideration  certain  grounds 
which  the  United  States  deem  material  to  a  just  and  fair  determina- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  claims.  The  United  States  declined  this 
special  exception  and  exclusion,  and  thus  the  proposed  arbitration 
has  failed. 

It  seems  to  the  President  that  an  adjustment  might  now  be 
reached  without  formally  reviewing  former  discussions.  A  joint 
commission  might  be  agreed  upon  for  the  adjustment  of  all  claims 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  the  British  government,  and 
of  all  claims  of  subjects  of  Great  Britain  against  the  United  States, 
upon  the  model  of  the  Joint  Commission  of  February  8, 1853,  which 
commission  was  conducted  with  so  much  fairness  and  settled  so  sat- 
isfactorily all  the  controversies  which  had  arisen  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  from  the  peace  of  Qhent,  1814,  until  the 
date  of  the  sitting  of  the  convention. 

While  you  are  not  authorized  to  commit  this  government  dis- 
tinctly by  such  a  proposition,  you  may  sound  Lord  Stanley  upon 
the  subject  after  you  shall  have  obtained  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  two  more  urgent  controversies  previously  mentioned  can  be  put 
under  process  of  adjustment  in  the  manner  which  I  have  indicated. 
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THE  PROGRESS   OF  THE  WAR. 

THE  FALL  OF  VICKSBURG. 

Washington,  July  7,  1868. 

Remarks  made  by  Secretary  Seward  in  Washington,  on  Tuesday  night,  after 
the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Vicksbiirg. 

When  I  saw  a  commotion  upheaving  in  the  state,  I  thought  it 
consistent  with  tlie  duty  of  a  patriot  and  a  Christian  to  avert  the 
civil  wrtr  if  it  was  possible,  and  I  tried  to  do  so.  If  this  was  a  weak- 
ness, I  found  what  seemed  an  instruction  excusing  it  in  the  prayer 
of  our  Saviour,  that  the  cup,  the  full  bitterness  of  which  was  under- 
stood by  himself  alone,  might  pass.  But  I  found,  also,  an  instruc- 
tion in  regard  to  my  duty  in  his  resignation :  *'  Nevertheless,  not 
my  will  but  thine  be  done."  When  it  was  clear  that  without  fault 
on  your  part  or  mine  the  civil  war  was  inevitable,  I  then  thought  it 
consistent  with  the  duty  of  a  patriot  and  a  Christian  to  take  care 
that  the  war  should  be  begun  not  by  the  friends  of  the  Union,  but 
by  its  enemies,  so  that  in  maintaining  the  Union  we  should  not 
only  maintain  the  cause  of  our  country,  but  should  be  maintaining 
it  in  righteous  self-defence.  Aggression,  unjust  aggression,  is  in 
every  case  weakness.  Self-defence  in  a  righteous  cause  is  the 
strongest  attitude  that  an  individual  or  a  nation  can  have.  The 
weakest  nation  may  resist  a  powerful  adversary,  while  it  occupies 
an  attitude  of  self-<lefence.  Powerful  nations  have  been  shivered 
ill  making  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  one  infinitely  weaker  than 
themselves. 

I  thought,  further,  that  it  was  consistent  with  my  duty  as  a 
patriot  and  a  Christian  to  do  what  was  in  my  power  to  render  the 
war  as  light  in  its  calamities  and  as  short  in  its  duration  as  possible. 
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Tberefore,  I  proposed  to  retuin  on  the  aide  of  tLe  loyal  state 
many  of  the  slates  which  were  disturbed  by  elements  of  sedition  as 
could  be  letaineil  by  a  course  of  calm  and  judicioiia  conduct.  I 
would  biive  bad,  if  possible,  the  insurrection  cunfiued  to  the  seven 
original  an-called  seceding  states.  When  all  tljesL-  conditions  had 
been  secmwl,  so  far  as  was  pussible  to  secure  thera,  I  thought  still 
fui-tlier  that  it  was  consistent  with  my  duty  as  a  piUriot  and  a 
Christian  to  combine  the  loyal  states  and  consolidate  tliem  into  one 
party  for  the  Union,  because  I  knew  that  disunion  hail  effectually 
combined  th«  people  of  the  disloyal  states  to  overthrow  the  Union. 
i  tliought  that  this  could  be  dune  only  through  tiie  s.icrifice  of  indi- 
vidual atid  state  and  sectional  opinions,  interests,  prejudices  and 
ambitious. 

A  nation  cannot  be  saved  from  death  whose  individual  citizens 
lack  the  virtue  to  make  these  sacnSces.  Unwilling  to  ask  of  my 
fellow-citizens  sacrifices  I  had  not  the  resolution  to  make  myself,  I 
determined  not  to  wait  until  I  should  be  called  upon  to  make  them. 
I  said,  "  I  give  up  myself,  my  family,  my  friends,  my  party,  all  that 
I  have  laid  up  of  character  in  the  past,  nil  the  iuterests  that  I  now 
possess,  and  all  the  future  that  I  have  thought  was  in  store  for  me. 
I  take  for  my  associate  and  leader  the  first  brave  and  disinterested 
man  who  leads  the  way,  and  I  follow  his  guidmce  and  share  bis 
fortunes,"  I  found  a  leader  in  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  a 
man  who  tolerated  and  excused,  if  lie  did  not  justify  slavery ;  and 
as  all  the  world  knew  that  I  then  abhorred  and  detested  it,  and  as 
God  knows  I  abhor  and  detest  it  now,  I  said,  "  The  country  shall  be 
saved  by  the  republican  party  if  it  will,  by  the  democratic  party  if 
it  choose,  without  slavery  if  it  is  possible,  with  slavery  if  it  must." 

Once  engaged  in  the  contest,  I  was  prepared  10  demand,  as  I 
have  demanded  ever  since,  that  no  treasure,  no  amount  of  human 
life  necessary  to  save  the  nation's  life,  should  be  withheld.  I 
thought  that  the  war  might  be  ended  in  three  months  —  in  six 
months  —  in  a  year  —  and  I  labored  to  that  end.  But,  as  you 
will  all  recollect,  I  said  that  it  was  the  people,  and  not  any  one 
man  or  any  combination  of  men,  that  could  bring  it  lo  an  end, 
then  or  ever,  and  the  people  could  only  do  it  by  slu-wIng  so 
much  zeal,  determination  and  consistency,  as  would  not  only  keep 
envious,  or  interested,  or  ambitious  foreign  nations  aloof  from  the 
battle,  but  should  make  it  their  obvious  interest   to  frown  upon 
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aod  discourage  the  maurrection.  We  failed  to  tnnke  that  exhibi- 
tion, and  so  the  war  lias  been  protracted  into  its  third  yeiir,  tlirough 
the  eiicourageineut  and  aid  the  iiisurrectiuu  lias  received  frotn  the 
feure  or  the  lisUeaaiiesa  of  poitiona  of  our  own  people,  and  tlie  in- 
fluencea  of  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  and  of  human  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  It  Wii8  doubtless  ordained  tbiit  it  should  be 
80,  and  therefore  it  may  be  believed  that  it  was  best  that  it  should 
be  ao,  althongh  we  may  be  iiUowed  to  indulge  our  sorrows  over  the 
augmented  sum  of  luiseriea  which  the  war  has  inflicted  upon  the 
land. 

I  aay  it  is  perhaps  best,  because  I  think  this  ought  to  be  the  last 
insuvreclion  in  the  United  States  —  the  last  eSort  ever  made  to  di»- 
aolve  the  Union,  The  more  siiEEenng  that  attends  this  attempt,  the 
leas  likely  it  is  to  be  repeated. 

But  we  have  reached,  I  think,  the  culminating  point  at  last;  we 
have  ascertained  tlie  amount  of  sacrifice  which  is  iieceasary  to  save 
tlie  Union,  and  the  country  ia  prepared  to  make  it.  The  force  ot 
secession  ia  exhausted.  There  are  no  more  states  to  go  into  the 
insurrection.  The  insurrectionary  states  have  nn  more  soldiers  to 
bring  into  the  conflli^t.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  loyal  states  the 
plow  has  twice  passed  through  the  ground,  and  each  time  it  has 
yielded  the  necessary  harvest  of  defenders  of  the  Union.  The  sub- 
soil ia  deep,  and  is  as  rich  in  tlie  elements  of  militiiry  strength  and 
virtue  as  that  which  has  already  been  twice  furrowed.  It  is  for  the 
disloyal  citizens  to  decide  whether  they  will  give  up  the  conteat 
now  or  abide  a  further  and  more  conclusive  trial. 

Vicksburg  fell  on  the  fuurtli  of  July,  and  Port  Hudson,  I  do  not 
doubt,  will  fall  before  the  fourth  of  August.  When  both  have 
fallen,  the  United  States  are  the  masters  of  the  MiRsisaippi.  The 
power  that  navig;ites  the  Mississippi  dominates  in  North  America, 
and  makes  a  division  of  the  United  States  of  America  impossible. 
Tlien  I  think  that  Rosecrana  either  has  by  tliia  time,  or  soon  will 
have,  occupied  the  mountain  passes  of  East  Tennessee;  and  tbiis. 
by  the  two  auccesses,  the  new  slave  Confederation  becomes  divided 
into  four  sepanite,  disconnected  teiTitones.  What  kind  nf  u  Con- 
federation will  that  be?  —  a  chain  broken  luto  four  fragments;  and 
this  ia  only  the  beginning.  Texas,  west  of  the  Missisaicpl,  detached 
from  the  Confederation  by  the  Mississippi;  »nd  territories  east  of 
tbe  Alleghany  Mountains,  separated  from  the  GuH  States  by  the 
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Federal  occupation  of  East  TenncBBee,  will  be  followed  by  newl^^^ 
inevHiible  cases  of  fmcturc. 

You  have  aln'ady  seen  Misaouri  detach  herself  from  the  Con- 
federacy. Next  you  will  see  Arkansas  come  into  Coiigress,  as  yon 
have  alreiidy  seen  Louisiana  come  there.  On  this  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi look  sharply  at  the  Old  Nurth  Statt*,  and  you  will  see  her 
preparing  to  return  into  the  Union.  A  strange  kind  of  Confeder- 
ate State  will  be  seen  existing  between  what  remains  to  the  Insur- 
gents of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina.  Two  slices  of  secession 
bread  made  into  a  sandwich  by  the  intervening  slice  of  North 
Carolina  ham,  with  its  copious  condiment  of  Union  mustard.  My 
friends,  we  have  seen  a  painful  sight.  We  have  seen  thirteen  stars 
of  this  glorious  constellation  shoot  in  blood  and  fire  from  tbeir 
spheres.  We  are  now  to  see  a  phenomenon  that  will  compensate 
us  for  all  the  pain  the  former  spectacle  has  given  us. 

We  are  to  see  each  one  of  those  stars  coming  back  from  its  wan- 
dering through  a  chaos  of  consuming  anarchy,  and  take  its  place  in 
the  firmament,  to  fall  from  thenci',  I  trust,  no  more  for  ever.  I  am 
sure  oE  this,  because  even  in  the  darkest  night  of  our  troubles,  I  have 
known  two  things  —  first,  that  these  stars  cnuld  not  be  altogether 
extinguished,  and.  second,  that  the  attraction  which  brought  them 
originally  together,  however  weakened,  cannot  be  utterly  broken. 
Do  not  go  away  with  the  impression  that  all  these  things  are  to 
come  to  pass  without  further  performance  of  duty,  and  further 
eacrifice.  The  Union  is  to  be  saved  after  all  only  by  human  efforts, 
by  the  efforts  of  the  people.  These  efforts  are  to  be  made  in  two 
forms  —  j'ou  must  vote  for  the  Union  through  all  discouragements 
and  alarms  and  complaints,  whether  those  in  whom  you  Lave  re- 
posed confidence  are  wise  or  unwise,  competent  or  incompetent,  suo- 
eessfiil  or  unsufcessful ;  and  vet  you  must  figiit  for  the  Unioo, 
never  retreating  or  giving  ground  before  the  enemy. 

You  must  be  prepared  to  do  more.  You  must  muintAin  yoar 
ground  here  in  this  capital.  When  the  rebellion  ceases,  let  it  find 
us  hei-e.  to  celebrate  the  salvation  of  our  country,  If  the  capital 
must  fall  before  it  can  be  saved,  which  I  have  always  thought  nn- 
necesHftry,  and  which  now  seems  impossible,  even  in  that  case,  let 
us  be  buried  amid  its  ruins.  For  myself,  this  is  my  resolution.  If 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  virtue  enough  to  save  the 
Union,  I  shall  have  their  virtue.  If  they  have  not,  then  U  shall  be 
my  reward  that  my  virtue  excelled  that  of  my  countrymen. 
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If  I  fall  here,  let  no  kinsman  or  fnend  remove  my  dust  to  a  more 
hospitable  grave.  Let  it  be  buried  under  the  pavements  of  the 
Avenue,  and  let  the  chariot  vrheels  of  those  who  have  destroyed 
the  liberties  of  my  country  rattle  over  my  bones  until  a  more 
heroic  and  worthy  generation  shall  recall  that  country  to  life,  liberty, 
and  independence.  As  this  shall  be  my  only  reward,  living  or 
dying,  for  whatever  I  may  be  able  to  do  for  the  deliverance  of  my 
country  from  danger,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  that  country  may  visit 
me  with  whatever  censure  or  reproach  for  shortcomings  may  seem 
to  it  just,  but  the  world  shall  never  hear  a  word  of  complaint  issue 
from  my  lips. 

This  is  my  resolution.  Now,  fellow  citizens,  for  yours.  What 
should  that  be?  That  resolution  must  be  that  you  will  not  wait  for 
draft  or  conscription.  Ask  not  whether  the  enemy  is  near,  or 
whether  he  is  far  off.  Ask  only,  is  there  still  an  enemy  in  arms 
against  the  United  States  —  a  domestic  one  or  a  foreign  one?  — 
array  yourselves  to  meet  that  enemy.  Thus,  when  this  insurgent 
enemy  renews  the  desolation  of  yonr  country,  or  a  foreign  enemy 
proposes  to  intervene,  your  answer  for  both  is  ready.  I  will  write 
it  down  and  deliver  it  for  you,  as  heretofore.  Do  you  only  stand 
ready  to  maintain  it,  and  if  I  can  do  more  service  in  the  ranks  than 
I  can  in  being  your  organ,  I  will  enroll  myself  with  you.  The  flag 
of  the  Union  must  wave,  not  only  in  the  capital  and  in  the  free 
states,  so-called,  and  on  the  Mississippi,  but  must  go  through  the 
Union  until  not  one  disloyal  citizen  remains  in  arms  to  oppose  it. 
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November  18,  1863. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  of  November,  1863,  the  President  and  the  distin- 
guished personajres  accompanying  him  arrived  at  Gettysburg,  to  attend  the  con- 
secration of  the  National  Cemetery.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  were  serenaded,  and  the  following  remarks  were  made  by 
Mr.  Seward  in  response  to  the  call  :  — 

Fellow-Citizens  :  I  am  now  sixty  years  old  and  upward ;  I 
have  been  in  public  life,  practically,  forty  years  of  that  time,  and  yet 
this  is  the  first  time  that  ever  any  people  or  community  so  near  to  the 
border  of  Maryland  was  found  willing  to  listen  to  my  voice ;  and  the 
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reason  was  ihiifc  I  «aw,  forty  years  ago,  that  slavery  was  openii^ 
fore  tliis  people  a  graveyard  that  was  lo  be  filled  with  brothers  fallii^ 
in  iiintual  poIiticaJ  combat.  I  knew  that  the  cause  that  was  hnrrying 
tho  Union  into  thia  dreadful  strife  was  slavery ;  and  when  dnring 
sU  the  intervening  period  I  elevated  my  voice,  it  whs  (o  warn  the 
people  to  remove  Ihat  cause  while  they  could  hy  ci institutional 
means,  and  so  avert  the  catastrophe  of  civil  war  which  has  fnllen 
upon  the  nation.  I  am  thankful  that  you  are  willing  lo  hear  me  at 
last.  I  thank  my  God  tliat  1  believe  this  strife  is  going  to  end  in 
the  removal  of  that  evil  which  ought  to  have  been  removed  hy 
delibenite  councils  anil  peaceful  means.  I  thank  my  God  for  the 
hope  that  this  is  the  last  fratricidal  war  which  will  fall  upon  the 
country  which  is  vouchsaffd  to  ua  by  Haiven,  —  the  richest,  the 
broadest,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  niitgnilicent,  and  capnble  of  a 
great  destiny,  that  has  ever  been  given  to  any  part  of  the  human 
race.  A[id  I  thank  Him  for  the  hope  that  when  that  cause  is 
removed,  simply  by  the  operation  pf  abolishing  it,  as  the  origin  and 
agent  of  the  treason  that  is  without  iustificalion  and  without  paral- 
lel, we  shall  ihencefoitli  be  united,  be  only  one  country,  having  only 
one  hiipe,  one  ambilion,  and  one  destiny.  To-morrow,  at  least,  we 
shall  feel  that  we  are  not  enemies,  but  that  we  are  friends  and 
brothers,  that  this  Union  is  a  reality,  and  we  shall  mourn  together 
for  the  evil  wronght  by  this  rebellion.  We  are  now  near  the  graves 
of  the  mi^uided,  whom  we  have  consigned  to  their  last  resting-plaue, 
with  pity  for  their  errors,  and  with  the  same  heart  full  of  grief  with 
which  we  mourn  over  a  brother  by  whose  hand,  raised  in  defence  of 
his  government,  that  misguided  brother  perished. 

When  we  part  to-morrow  night,  let  us  remember  that  we  owe  it 
to  our  country  and  to  mankind  that  this  war  shall  have  for  its  con- 
clusion the  eslablishing  of  the  principle  of  democratic  government, — 
the  simple  principle  that  whatever  party,  whatever  portion  of  the 
community  prevails  fay  constitutional  suffrage  in  an  election,  that 
party  is  to  be  respected  and  maintained  in  power  until  it  shall  give 
place,  on  another  trial  and  another  verdict,  to  a  different  portion  of 
the  people.  If  you  do  not  do  this,  you  are  drifting  at  once  and  irre- 
sistibly to  the  very  vergi^  of  universal,  cheerless,  and  hopeless  an- 
archy. But  with  that  principle  this  government  of  ours  —  the  purest^ 
the  be»t,  the  wisest,  and  the  happiest  in  the  world  —  must  be,  ud) 
80  far  as  we  are  concumed,  practically  will  be,  iomiortal. 
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THE  ALLIES  OF  TREASON. 
THE  FALL  OF  ATLANTA- 
Auium,  Sepk'o^r  S,  I8G-1.> 

My  Dear  Feiesdb  :  It  is  so  that  I  like  to  see  yon  come  march- 
ing to  the  time  of  ntitional  airs,  under  tlie  folds  of  the  old  national 
fljtg,  I  thank  you  for  this  hospitable  and  patriotic  welcome.  It 
proves  that  though  you  deal  rigorously  with  your  public  servants, 
exacting  reasons  for  their  policy,  energy  in  their  conduct  of  affairs, 
and  explanations  for  failures  and  disappointments  in  their  adminis- 
tration, yet  you  are,  nevertheless,  just,  because  you  willingly  allow 
them  to  rejoice  witli  you,  when  you  have  successes,  victories,  and 
triumphs  to  celebrate. 

TLe  news  that  brings  us  tf^ther  is  authentic.  Here  is  a  tele- 
gram which  I  received  this  morning  from  the  Secretary  of  War: 
"Van  Duzer  reports  that  Sherman's  advance  entered  Atlanta 
about  noon  to-day.  Particulars  not  yet  received.  Edwin  M. 
Stanton." 

Now  this  news  comes  in  a  good  shape.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  a 
grand  result  at  the  first,  and  it  protracts  the  interest  of  the  thing  to 
have  particulars  coming  in  afterward. 

This  victory  comes  in  the  right  connection.  It  falls  in  with  the 
echoes  of  the  capture  of  Forts  Gaines  and  Morgan,  which  I  under- 
stand to  l-e  the  particulars  of  Farragut's  glorious  naval  battle  in  the 
bay  of  Mobile,  a  battle  equaled  by  no  other  in  American  history, 
but  tiie  naval  achievements  of  the  same  veteran  admiral  at  New 
Orleans  and  Port  Hudson,  acd  jdl  those  have  no  parallel  in  naval 
warfare,  but  the  battles  of  (he  Nile  and  Trafalgar.  I  know  the  Ad- 
miral well,  and  I  confess  that  we  all  can't  be  Farragnts.  Indeed, 
very  few  of  us  can.  But  we  may  take  this  comfort  to  ourselves, 
tJiat  us  a  whole  people,  we  can  appreciate  the  veterans.  We  ci\n 
also  appreciate  Slierman,  who  has  performed  the  most  successful  and 
Bplemlid  mai'cli  through  a  mountainous  and  hostile  country  recorded 
in  modern  history,  and  in  doing  this  we  show  ourselves  inferior  in 
virtue  to  no  other  nation. 


^H    iTtu 
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By  the  way,  eYerybody  admired  Farragut'a  heroism,  in  climtn 
the  topmast  to  direct  the  btittk*.  But  there  was  another  "  partica- 
Uir  "  nf  that  contest  that  no  less  forcibly  illustrates  his  heroic  char- 
acter. "  Admiral,"  said  one  of  his  otEcera,  the  night  before  the 
battle,  "  won't  you  consent  to  give  Jiick  a  glass  of  grog  in  the  niora- 
ing,  not  eiioiigli  to  make  him  drunk,  but  just  euuiigh  to  make  him 
iiglit  cheerfully."'  "  Well,"  replied  the  Admiral,  "  I  have  been  to 
S(.'a  con  side  i-able,  and  have  seen  a  buttle  or  two,  but  I  never  found 
tliat  I  wanted  rum  to  enable  me  lo  do  my  duty.  I  will  order 
two  cups  of  good  coffee  to  each  man,  at  two  o'clock,  and  at  eight 
o'cioi-k  I  will  \ti\n^  nil  hands  to  breakfast  in  Mobile  Bay."  And  he 
did  give  Jack  the  coHee,  aJid  then  he  went  up  to  the  mast-head  and 
did  iC. 

The  victory  at  Atlanta  cumea  at  the  right  place.  The  rebellious 
disti-ict  is  in  the  shape  of  an  egg.  It  presents  equal  resistance  on  its 
whole  surface.  But  if  you  could  break  the  shell  at  either  of  the  two 
ends,  Kichuiond  and  Atlanta,  the  whole  must  crumble  to  pieces. 
While  Sheniian,  under  Grant,  has  been  striking  the  big  end,  Meade, 
under  Grant,  has  been  striking  just  as  hard  blows  upon  the  lesser 
end.  The  whole  shell  will  now  be  easily  crushed,  for  it  has  grown 
brittle  with  the  exliaustion  of  vitality  within. 

This  glorious  victory  comes  in  good  time  for  another  reason.  Just 
now  we  are  calling  upon  you  for  three  hundred  thousand  more  men 
—  volunteers,  if  you  will,  drafted  men  if  we  must  —  to  end  the 
war.  You  were  getting  a  little  tired  of  long  delays  and  disap- 
pointfd  expectations.  In  Indiana,  a  portion  of  the  people,  insti- 
gated by  rebel  plotters  at  the  Clifton  House  in  Canada,  were 
importing  British  revolvers,  in  boxes  which  passed  the  Custom 
House  aa  stationery,  under  pretence  of  arming  to  defend  themselves, 
but  really  to  resist  the  draft  and  bring  the  government  down  to 
i-uin,  through  a  aubordiiiata  and  anxiliary  civil  war  in  the  WeeL 
True,  no  arms  have  been  imported  here.  Yet  delegates  went  oat 
from  among  you,  and  sat  down  in  council  at  Chicago  with  those 
Indiana  conspirators,  and  agreed  with  them  not  only  that  this  im- 
portation of  arms  should  be  defended  in  the  election  canvass,  bat 
also  to  demand  the  cessation  of  the  war,  upon  the  ground  that  sao* 
cess  in  restoring  the  Union  is  unattainable.  Already,  under  the 
influence  of  the  cheering  news  from  Atlanta,  all  this  discontent  and 
this  despondency  have  disappeared.     We  shall  have  no  draft,  be- 
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cause  the  army  is  being  reinforced  at  the  rate  of  five  or  ten  thousand 
men  per  day  by  volunteers.  May  I  not  add  that  this  victory  at  At- 
lanta comes  in  good  time,  as  the  victory  in  Mobile  Bay  does,  to 
vindicate  the  wisdom  and  the  energy  of  the  war  administration. 
Farragut's  fleet  did  not  make  itself,  nor  did  he  make  it.  It  was 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  he  that  shall  record  the 
history  of  this  war  truthfully  and  impartially,  will  write  that  since 
the  days  of  Carnot  no  man  has  organized  war  with  ability  equal  to 
that  of  Stanton. 

But  auspicious  as  the  occasion  is,  it  has  nevertheless  failed  to 
bring  out  some  whom  we  might  have  expected  here.  Why  are  they 
not  here  to  rejoice  in  magnificent  victories  that  will  thrill  the  hearts 
of  the  lovers  of  freedom  throughout  the  world?  Alas  that  it  must 
be  confessed,  it  is  party  spirit  that  holds  them  aloof.  All  of  them 
are  partisans.  Some  are  republicans  who  cannot  rejoice  in  the  na- 
tional victories,  because  this  war  for  the  life  of  the  nation  is  not  in 
all  respects  conducted  according  to  their  own  peculiar  radical  ideas 
and  theories.  They  want  guarantees  for  swift,  and  universal,  and 
complete  emancipation,  or  they  do  not  want  the  nation  saved. 
Others  stay  away  because  they  want  to  be  assured  that  in  coming 
out  of  the  revolutionary  storm  the  ship  of  state  will  be  found  ex- 
actly in  the  same  condition  as  when  the  tempest  assailed  it,  or  they 
do  not  want  the  ship  saved  at  all ;  as  if  anybody  could  give  such 
guarantees  in  the  name  of  a  people  of  thirty  millions.  Others  are 
democrats.  They  received  tvom  their  fathers  the  axiom  that  only 
democrats  could  save  the  country,  and  they  must  save  it  by  demo- 
cratic formulas  and  combinations  which  the  progress  of  the  age  has 
forever  exploded.  They  cannot 'come  up  to  celebrate  achievements 
which  condemn  their  narrow  and  hereditary  bigotry. 

Others,  of  both  the  republican  and  democratic  parties,  are  willing 
that  the  nation  shall  be  saved,  provided  it  be  done  by  some  one  of 
their  chosen  and  idolized  chiefs,  which  chiefs  they  mutually  de- 
nounce and  revile.  They  cannot  honor  Grant,  and  Sherman,  and 
Granger,  and  Fari*agut,  and  Porter,  and  Winslow,  because  by  such 
homage  they  fear  that  Fremont  and  McClellan's  fame  may  be 
eclipsed. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  enough  here  of  the  right  sort,  enough  of 
men  who  once  were  republicans,  but  who,  taking  that  word  in  a 
partisan  sense,  are  republicans  no  longer,  and  men  who  once  were 
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deincKrats,  bat  v\io,  taking  that  word  in  its  nnrrow  application, : 
democrats  no  longer.  All  of  these  are  now  Union  ineu,  bi-cause 
they  found  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  tremendous  oivil  war,  or  at 
some  jifriotl  in  itb  progress,  tlmt  no  man,  no  party,  no  formula, 
no  cre*'d,  i-oiild  save  the  Union,  but  that  only  the  people  can  save 
it,  and  they  can  save  it  only  by  ceasing  to  become  partisans,  and  be- 
coming patriots  and  Union  men. 

Yes,  my  fi-iends,  when  this  war  shall  have  ended  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Union,  no  man  then  living  will  exult  in  the  recollection  that 
during  its  continuance  he  was  either  a  radiciil  or  a  ennBervative,  a 
republican  or  a  demfcrat,  but  every  man  will  tlifn  ehiim  to  have 
been  throughout  an  unreserved  and  unuonditional  Union  man. 

But  why  should  party  spirit,  especially  at  this  juncture,  divide 
the  American  people?  And  why  should  I,  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive administration,  allude  to  it  on  such  an  occasion  as  tins  ?  The 
answer  is  at  hand.  The  Constitution  of  our  country  commands  that 
administration  to  surrender  its  powers  to  the  j^eople,  and  the  (people 
to  designate  agents  to  assume  and  exemse  them  four  years.  Yoa 
receive  the  executive  government  in  a  condition  very  different  from 
what  it  was  when  committed  to  our  care,  and  higiily  improved.  We 
found  it  practically  expelled  from  the  whole  country  south  of  the 
Delaware,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Missouri,  with  the  most  of  the  army 
and  navy  betrayed  or  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  a 
new  and  treasonable  Confederacy,  with  the  indii-ect  but  effective 
cooperation  of  foreign  powers,  establishing  itself  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  We  cJieerfully  give  the  government  back  to  you  with 
large  and  conquering  armies,  and  a  triumphant  navy,  with  the  hate- 
ful Confederacy  falling  into  pieces,  and  the  rebellious  states,  one 
after  another,  returning  to  their  allegiance. 

Regarding  myself  on  this  occasion,  therefore,  not  as  a  secretary, 
but  simply  as  one  of  the  peop]**,  I,  like  you,  am  called  by  my  vote  to 
determine  into  whose  hands  the  precious  trust  shall  now  be  con- 
Rded.  We  might  wish  to  avoid,  or  at  legist  to  postpone  that  duty, 
until  the  present  fearful  crisis  is  passeil.  But  it  cannot  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  avoided  or  adjourned.  It  is  a  Constitutional  trial,  and 
the  nation  must  go  through  it  deliberately  and  bravely. 

I  shall,  therefore,  cheerfully  submit,  for  your  consideration,  the 
course  which  I  have  concluded  to  adopt,  and  the  reasons  for  it. 

First,  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  the  present  is 
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oostomary  Presidential  election.  It  occurs  in  the  midst  of  civil 
war,  arising  out  of  a  disputed  succession  to  the  executive  power. 
Disputed  successions  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  civil  wars,  not 
only  in  republics,  but  even  in  monarchies.  A  dispute  about  the 
succession  of  the  President  periodically  begets  an  abortive  or  a  real 
revolution  in  each  one  of  the  Spanish  and  American  republics.  So, 
the  disputed  succession  of  the  Spanish  throne  begot  that  memorable 
thirty  years'  war,  which  convulsed  all  Europe.  A  dispute  whether 
Juarez  was  the  lawful  President  brought  on  the  present  civil  war, 
with  the  consequence  of  French  intervention  in  Mexico,  A  dispute 
whether  the  present  king  of  Denmark,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
last  winter,  is  lawful  heir  to  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
brought  about  the  civil  war  in  that  country,  which,  through  German 
intervention,  has  just  now  ended  with  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Danish  kingdom.  It  is  remarkable  also,  that  civil  wars  produced 
by  disputed  successions,  invariably  begin  with  resistance  by  some 
one  or  more  of  the  states  or  provinces  which  constitute  the  kingdom, 
empire,  or  republic  which  is  disturbed.  It  was  so  with  the  United 
States  of  Mexico.  It  was  so  in  tlie  United  States  of  Colombia,  and 
the  case  was  the  same  in  the  United  States  of  Venezuela.  Now  it 
is  certain,  that  in  1860  we  elected  Abrahafh  Lincoln,  lawfully  and 
constitutionally,  to  be  President  of  the  whole  United  States  of 
America.  St-ven  of  the  states  immediately  thereon  rushed  into 
disunion,  and,  summoning  eight  more  to  their  alliance,  they  set  up  a 
revolutionary  government.  They  levied  war  against  us,  to  effect  a 
separation,  and  establish  a  distinct  sovereignty  and  independence. 

We  accepted  the  war  in  defense  of  the  Union.  The  only  griev- 
ance of  the  insurgents  was  that  their  choice  of  John  C.  Brecken- 
ridge  for  President  was  constitutionally  overruled  in  the  election 
of  Lincoln.  They  rejected  Lincoln,  and  set  up  a  usurper.  The  exec- 
utive power  of  the  United  States  is  now,  therefore,  by  force,  prac- 
tically suspended  between  that  usurper,  Jefferson  Davis,  and  that 
constitutional  President,  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  war  is  waged  by 
the  usurper  to  expel  that  constitutional  President  from  the  capital, 
which  in  some  sort  is  constantly  held  in  siege,  and  to  conquer  the 
states  which  loyally  adhere  to  him.  The  war  is  maintained,  on  oar 
side,  to  suppress  the  usurper,  and  to  bring  the  insurgent  states 
back,  under  the  authority  of  the  constitutional  President.  The  war 
is  at  its  crisis.     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  are  fighting  to  make 
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Abraliam  Linonin  President  of  the  whole  United  States,  under  tha 
election  of  18t>0,  to  coDtinue  until  the  4th  of  Murch,  1865.  Id  vot- 
ing for  a  President  of  the  United  StiLtes,  can  we  wisely  or  safely 
vote  out  the  identical  person  whuin,  with  force  and  aims,  we  are 
fighting  into  the  Presidency?  You  justly  say,  No.  It  would  be 
nothing  less  than  to  give  up  the  very  object  of  the  warat  the  ballot- 
box.  The  moral  strength  whicli  makes  our  loyal  position  impregna- 
ble, would  pass  from  us,  and  when  that  moral  strength  hris  passed 
away,  material  forces  are  no  longer  effective,  or  even  available.  By 
such  a  proceeding  we  shall  have  agreed  with  the  enemy,  and  sliall 
have  given  him  the  victory.  But  in  tliiit  agreement  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union  will  have  perished,  beciiuse  when  it  shall  have 
OHL'e  been  proved  that  a  minority  can  by  force  or  circumvention 
defeat  the  full  accession  of  a  constitutionally  chosen  President,  no 
President  thereafter,  though  eleoled  by  ever  so  large  a  majority, 
can  hope  to  exercise  the  executive  powers  unopposed  throughout 
the  whole  country.  One  of  two  things  must  follow  that  fatal  error. 
Either  a  contest  between  your  newly  elected  compromise  President 
and  the  same  usurper,  in  which  the  usurper  must  prevail,  or  else  a 
combination  between  thern,  through  which  the  usLirpur  or  his  suc- 
cessor, subverting  your  Conslitulion  and  substituting  his  own,  will 
become  President,  King,  or  Emperor  of  ihe  United  States,  without 
foreign  aid,  if  he  can,  wilh  foreign  interveniion  if  necessary.  Noth- 
ing is  more  certain  than  that  either  the  United  States  and  their 
Constitutional  President,  or  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  and 
their  usurping  President,  must  rule  within  the  limits  of  this  Re- 
public. I  therefore  regard  the  pending  Presidenliiil  election  as  in- 
volving the  questiiMt,  whether,  hereafter,  we  shall  have  our  Consti- 
tution and  our  country  left  us.  How  shall  we  vote,  then,  to  save 
our  country  from  this  fearful  danger?  We  must  vote  Lincoln 
in  again,  and  fight  him  in  at  the  same  time.  If  we  do  this,  the 
rebellion  will  perish  and  leave  no  root.  If  we  do  otherwise,  we 
have  (uiiy  the  alternatives  of  acquiescence  m  a  peri>etual  usurpation, 
or  of  entering  an  endless  succession  ut  civil  and  sixiial  wara.  Upon 
these  grounds,  entirely,  irrespective  of  platform  and  Ciindidate,  I 
consider  the  recommendations  of  the  Convention  at  Chicago  aa  tend- 
ing to  subvert  the  Republic. 

It  will  seem  a  bard  thing  when  I  imply  tliat  a  pai'ty,  like  the 
democratic  party,  can  either  meditate  or  inconsiderately  adopt  meas- 
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ares  to  overthrow  tbe  Republic.     All  experience,  however,  shows 
that  it  13  by  the  malice  or  the  madness  of  great  parties  that  free 
states  have  been   brought  down  to  deBtnictiun,      Vou  often  hear 
alarms  that  a  party  in  power  is  subverting  the  state,  and  it  sotna-|— 
times  hiippens  so.     But  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  a  party  out  orj 
power,  that  in  its  impatience  or  its  ambition  nverthrows  a  repubIto.g 
The  demoiTatic  party,  of  course,  leaving  off  iha  Lnyal   UnioQ.I 
Dcinocnits,  opposed  the  election  of  Abraham  Linociln  in  1860.     la  I 
doing  so,  they  divided  and   organized  iu  three  columns.     One  a  J 
treasonable    culumn    of    state    rights,    disutiiun    democrats    nndar  J 
Breckinridge.     A  second,  a  loyal  northern  column,  under  Douglas.  1 
The  third  ii  loyal  but  conuiliutory  flying  column,  under  Jolm  Bell,  J 
who  bus  since  joined   the   insurgents.      We   thereupon  invited  tUs  I 
two  loyal  columns  to  combine  with  the  republicun  p.irty  to  oppose  I 
the  disunion   democratic  column.     They  declined.     On  the  eve  of  j 
the  election  of  18(50,  I   told  the   followers  of  Douglas  and  of  Bell,  ] 
that  when  the  election  should  have  closed,  they  wculd  find  they  had  ' 
inadvertently  favored  disunion  and  rebellion.     They  persisted,  and 
the  attempted  revolution  came.     Disunion  then  presented  itself,  in 
tbe  practical  form  of  preventing  Abraham  Lincoln  from  assuming 
the  executive  authority,  (and   it   stands  before   us  in  exactly  the 
same  form  now.^     Thus  the  democi'atic  party  produced  that  calam- 
ity, the  Southern  democrats  acting  from  design,  the  Northern  dem- 
ocrats passive  through  inadvertence.     The  disputed  succession  still 
remains  unadjusted.    A  new  election  has  come  on.    For  a  time,  the 
Northern  democrats,  with  notable  exceptions,  gave  a  more  or  leas 
liberal  support  to  the  government  against  the  democratic  insurgents 
of  the  South.     But  the  same  democratic  forces  which  operated  in 
the  election  of  I860,  now  appear  in  the  political  field,  with  positions 
and  policy  unchanged  since  that  time,  as  I  thinlr,  except  for  the 
worse.     The  Southern  democracy  is  stillin  arms  under  the  usurper 
at  Richmond.      The  Doughis  and  Bell  columns,  consolidated,  are 
found  at  Chicago,  and  all  three  of  the  parties  are  compassing  the 
rt'jeetion  of  Abraham   Lincoln,  the  constitutional  President  of  the 
United  States.     They  agree  not  only  in  this  attempt,  but  they  a^ 
sign  the  same  reasons  for  it  —  namely,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  is  a 
tyrant. 

They  agree,  also,  that  tbe  real  usurper  at  Richmond  is  bhimeleM 
and  pare,  at  least  the  ^chmond  democracy  affirm  it,  and  the  Chi- 
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cago  democracy  do  not  gainsay  it.  To  me,  therefore,  the  deiOT^^ 
racy  at  Richmond  and  tlie  democracy  at  Cbica^,  like  Cicsni'  iiad 
Pompey.  seem  to  retain  all  their  original  family  resemblance.  Tliey 
are  very  much  alike  —  especially  Pompey.  But  it  is  not  in  mere 
externals  that  tht;ir  similarity  lies.  They  tuilk  very  much  alike,  as 
I  have  already  shown  you,  Wlien  you  oon»ider  that  antoiig  the 
democrats  at  Chicago,  tlie  Indiana  democrats  were  present,  who 
have  imported  arms  to  resist  the  national  authority,  and  defeat  the 
national  laws,  and  that  all  the  democrats  there  assembled  agi^eti  to 
justify  that  proceeding,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
Richmond  democrats  and  the  Chicago  demociats  have  lately  come 
to  act  very  much  alike. 

I  shall  now  go  further  and  proTe  to  you  that  they  not  only  have 
a  common  policy,  and  a  common  way  of  defending  if,  but  they  have 
even  adopted  that  policy  in  concert  with  each  other.  You  know 
that  when  the  Chicago  convention  was  approaching  in  July  last. 
George  Sanders,  Clement  C,  Clay,  and  J,  P.  Holcomb  appeared  at 
the  Clifton  House,  on  the  Canada  bank  of  the  Niagara  river,  fully 
invested  with  the  confidence  and  acquainted  with  the  purposes  of 
Jefferson  Davis  and  his  confederates  at  Richmond.  You  know, 
also,  that  Chicago  democrats  resorted  therein  considerable numhirs, 
to  confer  with  these  emissaries  of  JeHerson  Davis.  Here  is  the 
fruit  of  that  coufei'ence,  and  no  one  can  deny  the  authenticity  of 
my  evidence.  It  is  extracted  from  the  '*  London  Times,"  tlie  com- 
mon organ  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  United  States.  The  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  "  London  Times,"  writing  from  Niagara  Falls, 
under  dat«  of  August  8th,  says :  — 

'■Clifton  House  bos  bi'conie  a  centre  of  negotialions  between  the  Norlhem 
frJKndB  of  peace  iimi  Southern  agents,  which  propose  a  witfadrtiwal  at  iliRert'nce! 
from  the  arbilraiiiciit  of  tlie  Hword,  The  com;iponi)eB[  then  goes  on  to  t'Kplaia 
that  an  effort  ia  to  be  made  to  nominate  a.  canilidate  for  the  Pre&idcnry  on  ihe 
platform  of  nn  nrinislice  and  &  cooveatlan  of  Etalos.  and  to  thwart,  by  all  poBiible 
mean!",  the  eOorts  of  Sir.  LiiU'olii  for  reelection." 

Mark  now,  that  on  the  8th  of  August,  1864,  Knrthern  democrats 
and  Richmond  agents  agree  upon  three  things  to  be  done  at  Chi- 
cago. 

Namely:  Ist.  A  withdrawal  of  the  differences  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  insurgents,  from  the  arbitnunent  of  the  a  word; 
2d.  A  nomination  for  President  of  the  United  Sutes,  on  a  pl^ 
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form  of  an  armistice,  and  utimately  a  convention  of  tbe  slates;  Sd.  i 
To  thwart,  by  all  possible  ineuus,  the  reelection  of  Abr&lium  Lin-  i 
colli. 

Such  3.  conference,  held  in  a  neutral  conntry,  between  professedly  j 
loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  agents  of  tlie  Richmond 
tniitors  in  iirms,  has  a  very  suspicious  look.  But  let  that  pass. 
Politicitl  elections  mnst  be  free,  and  therffore  tliey  justly  excuse 
many  i-xtravaganeies.  We  have  now  seen  vrhat  the  iigents  of  Pom- 
pey  and  Cjeshf  agreed  at  Niagara  that  Ponipey  should  do  at  Chi- 
cago.    Here  is  what  he  actually  did  :  — 


"  Re»<diird,  That  this  Convention  doe*  enplk-itly  lieckre,  at  tliB  sense  of  the 
American  people,  that  aftur  four  years  of  failure  to  rcetore  the  Union  by  the  cx- 
perimi'itt  of  war.  during  which,  ander  the  pretence  of  »  tutlitary  nec-esaity  of  war, 
a  power  liigher  ihaa  tlie  Coastitution,  th«  ConBtitution  itself  hsi  been  cUsreganled 
in  ertry  part,  and  pobllc  liberty  and  private  rbht  alike  trodden  down,  ami  llie 
mnterixl  prosperity  of  the  country  eaacntially  impaired,  jaatice.  humHnity,  liberty, 
and  tin;  public  welfare  demand  that  immediate  cfforta  he  madu  for  a  cesBntion  of 
hottilitk'B,  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  conveniion  of  all  the  states,  or  other  peace- 
able mean.',  to  l)ie  end  that  at  the  earliesit  pTacticable  moment  peat:e  may  be  re- 
stored on  the  bnsiii  of  the  Federal  Ui>bn  of  the  Slates." 

The  democracy  at  Chicago  did  there  just  what  had  been  agreed 
upoti  with  the  Hiciimond  agents  at  Niagara,  namely,  they  pro- 
nouncfd  for  an  abandonment  of  the  military  defence  of  the  Union 
against  the  insurgents,  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  national  conven- 
tion, and  the  defeat  of  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Th.it  is 
to  3;iy,  they  proposed  to  eject  Abmbam  Lincoln  from  the  Presi- 
dential chidr  at  Washington,  on  the  4t]i  of  March  next,  and  at  the 
Biitne  time  leave  the  usurper  Davis,  unassailed,  secure  iind  tin- 
molested  in  his  seat  at  Richmond,  with  a  view  to  an  uUiinate  con- 
vention of  states,  which  that  usurper's  Constitution  will  allow  no 
one  of  the  insurgent  slates  to  enter.  What  now,  if  there  be  no 
convention  iit  all,  or  if  the  convention  fuil  to  agree  on  a  submission 
to  the  Federal  authority  ?  Jefferson  Davis  then  remains  in  author- 
ity, his  Cunfederacy  established,  and  the  Union  with  all  its  glories 
is  giMie  forever.  Nay,  more,  if  such  a  thing  could  h;ippen  as  that 
the  Chicago  candidate,  nominated  upon  such  nn  agreement,  sliouUl 
be  elected  President  of  the  United  Stales  on  the  1st  Tuesday  of 
November  next,  who  can  vouch  for  the  safety  of  ihe  couiilry  iigainst 
the  rebels  during  the  interval  which  must  elapse  before  the  neW 
administration  can  cooBtitution&Uy  come  into  power?     It  seems  to 
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me  tbat  BQcb  an  election  woald  tend  equ^tlly  to  demon 

Union  and  to  invite  tUe  insolvents  to  renew  the  effort  for  its  de- 

strncti-m. 

It  remains  for  me  now  only  to  give  you  the  proof,  that  aUbougfa 
the  way  in  which  the  Chicago  democracy  did  what  had  been  agreed 
upon  in  their  behalf  at  Niagara  was  not  ;tlt<igetlier  satisfactory,  yet 
what  they  actnally  did  was  Accepted  as  a  full  execution  of  the 
previoQs  compact :  — 

St.  Catbarikkb,  C.  W.,  Sent.  1, 
To  Hon-  D.  Wier,  Hatifaz: 

Plattonn  and  PreaiileaiiHl  nominee  nnBatbfactory.  Vice-President  soil  rpeechea 
aiXtttctory,     Tell  Pbilemon;  not  to  oppose. 

(Siipii'd)  Geo.  N.  Saxdeks.' 

D.  Wier  is  a  Iticbmnnd  arcnmpHce  at  Halifax,  and  Philemore  is 
understood  to  be  the  conductor  of  the  insurgent  oigun  in  London. 

HiTe,  then,  we  have  a  nomination  and  a  pliitform  which  were 
made  by  treaty  formally  contracted  between  the  democratic  trait- 
ors at  Richmond,  ami  the  democratic  opposition  at  Chicago,  signed, 
sealed,  attested,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  "London 
Times,"  and  already  raiiHed  at  Richmond.  They  say  I  am  always 
toosanguhieot  the  success  of  national  ciindidateH  and  of  the  national 
arms.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  veriest  croaker  in  all  our  loyal 
camp  will  take  new  courage,  and  become  heroic  when  he  sees  that 
the  hist  hope  of  the  rebellinn  hangs  upon  the  ratification  of  this 
abominable  and  detestable  compact  by  the  American  people. 

Yes,  you  say  you  h;ive  got  them  ;  but  how  did  you  get  them  1 
Not  by  any  skill  or  art  of  the  administration,  nor  even  through  the 
sagacity  or  activity  of  the  loyal  people,  but  through  the  cunning  of 
the  conspirators  overreaching  itself,  and  thus  working  nut  their 
own  defeat  and  contusion.  They  do  say  that  the  Father  of  Evil  al- 
ways indulges  his  chosen  disciples  witli  such  an  excess  of  subtlety 
BA  to  render  their  ultimate  ruin  and  punishment  inevitable. 

And  what  a  time  is  this  to  proclaim  such  a  policy,  conc'cived  in 
treachery  and  brought  furth  with  shameless  effrontery.  A  oescation 
oE  hostilities  on  the  Iieel  of  decisive  naval  and  land  battles,  at  the 
very  moment  that  the  rebellion,  without  a  single  fort  in  its  posses- 
sion on  the  ocean,  or  on  either  of  the  great  rivers  or  I:ikes,  is  crumb- 
ling to  the  eartli,  and  at  the  same  time  a  dozen  new  ships  of  war 
ue  going  to  complete  the  investment  by  sea,  and  three  handred 
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thonsand  volunteers  are  rushing  to  the  lines,  to  complete  the  work 
of  restoration  and  pacification. 

There  is  a  maxim  which  thoughtful  teachers  always  carefully 
inculcate.  It  is  that  inconstancy  is  imbecility,  and  that  persever- 
ance is  necessary  to  ensure  success.  This  maxim  was  set  forth  in 
the  form  of  a  text  in  the  writing  book,  when  I  was  young: 
"Perseverance  always  conquers."  Even  infantile  beginners  en- 
countered the  instruction  in  the  form  of  a  fable  in  Webster's  spell- 
ing book.  The  story  wjis,  that  after  using  soft  words  and  tufts  of 
grass,  the  farmer  tried  what  virtue  there  was  in  stones,  and  by  per- 
sistence in  that  application  he  brought  the  rude  boy  who  was  steal- 
ing apples  down  from  the  tree,  and  made  him  ask  the  farmer's 
pardon.  Our  Chicago  teachers  tell  us  that  just  as  the  rude  boy  is 
coming  down,  we  must  lay  down  the  stones  and  resort  again  t(J  the 
use  of  gnvss,  with  the  consequence,  of  course,  that  the  farmer  must 
beg  pardon  of  the  trespasser. 

But  what  makes  this  Chicago  policy  more  contemptible,  and  even 
ridiculous,  is  that  it  is  nothing  different  from  the  policy  with  which 
the  same  parties  now  contracting  actually  ushered  in  disunion  in 
1861,  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  administration  of  James  Bu- 
chanan. Yes,  my  dear  friends,  when  we  of  this  administration 
came  into  our  places  in  March,  1861,  we  found  there  existing  just 
the  system  which  is  now  recommended  at  Chicago,  namely:  1st,  a 
treasonable  Confederacy  in  arms  against  the  Federal  authority.  2d, 
a  truce  between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
rebels,  a  veritable  armistice,  which  was  so  construed  that  while  the 
national  ports  and  forts  were  thoroughly  invested  along  the  sea- 
coasts  and  rivers  by  the  insurgents,  they  could  be  neither  reinforced, 
nor  supplied  even  with  food  by  the  government.  3d.  A  languid 
debate  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  National  Convention,  which  the 
rebels  haughtily  despised  and  contemptuously  rejected.  What  were 
the  alternatives  left  us  ?  Either  to  surrender  ourselves  and  the 
government  at  discretion,  or  to  summon  the  people  to  arms,  ter- 
minate the  armistice,  adjourn  the  demoralizing  debate,  and  "re- 
possess "  ourselves  of  the  national  forts  and  ports.  All  agreed  that 
this  course  was  right  then.  And  now  has  all  the  treasure  that  has 
been  spent,  and  all  tlie  precious  blood  that  has  been  poured  forth, 
gr)no  for  nothing  else  but  to  secure  an  ignominous  retreat,  and 
return  at  the  end  of  four  years  to  the  hopeless  imbecility  and  rapid 
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process  of  national  diwolation  which  existed  whvn  . 
coin  took  into  bis  hands  the  reins  of  goremmeot  ? 

Every  one  of  }oa  know,  that  but  for  that  accvssioo  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  just  Ht  thiit  time,  the  Union  wonld.  in  Iras  than  three 
months,  have  fallen  into  absolute  and  irretrievable  ruin. 

I  will  not  dwell  long  on  the  coin|>laints  which  misguided,  but  not 
intentiunally  pt^rverse  men,  bring  against  the  administration  of 
Abraham  Linculn.  They  contpluln  of  military  arrests  of  spira  and 
lurking  traitors  In  the  loyal  sbUes,  -as  if  the  government  could 
justify  itself  for  waiting  without  preventive  measures,  for  more 
states  to  be  invaded  or  to  be  carried  off  into  secession. 

Thi'y  complain  thbit  when  we  c;>ll  for  volunteers,  we  present  the 
alternative  of  a  draft,  as  if  when  the  ship  has  been  scuttled,  the 
capUin  ought  to  lejtve  the  sleeping  p-.issengei-s  to  go  to  the  bottom 
without  calling  upon  them  to  take  their  turn  at  llie  pump. 

They  are  not  content  with  plotting  sedition  iu  secret  places,  bat 
they  go  up  and  down  the  pubUc  streets  uttering  treason,  vainly 
seeking  to  provoke  nrrest,  iu  order  that  they  may  complain  of  a 
tieiiiiil  of  the  liberty  of  speech.  The  impunity  they  everywhere 
uiijoy  under  the  protection  of  constitutional  debate  shows  ut  one 
und  the  same  time  that  their  complaints  are  groundless,  and  that 
the  Union  in  the  element  of  moral  stability  is  stronger  than  tbey 
know. 

The  chief  complaint  against  the  President  is,  that  he  will  not  ac- 
cept peace  on  the  biisis  of  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  without  itaring 
also  the  abandonment  of  slavery.  When  and  where  have  the  in- 
surgents offered  him  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Union?  Nobody  baa  offered  it.  The  rebels  never  will  offer  it- 
Nobody  on  their  behalf  can  offer  it.  They  are  determined  and 
pledgeil  to  rule  this  Republic  or  niin  it.  I  told  you  here  a  year  ago, 
that  practically  slavery  was  no  longer  in  question — that  it  was 
perishing  under  the  operation  of  the  war.  Thai  iissertion  has  been 
confirmed.  The  Union  men  in  all  the  slave  states  thut  wc  have 
delivered  are  even  more  anxious  thiin  we  are  to  n1>oli.sh  slavery. 
Witness  Wu'st  Virginia,  Maryluud,  Missoui-i,  Louisiana,  Tennessee, 
)ind  Arkansas.  .leffersou  Davis  tells  you  in  effect  the  same  tiling. 
He  says  that  it  is  not  slavery,  but  independence  und  sovereignty 
fur  which  he  ia  contending.  There  is  g<x>d  reason  for  this.  A  hun- 
dred  doll.irs  in  gold  is  only  a  yeiir's  purchase  of  the  labor  of  the 
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vorlang  man  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  At  leas  than  half  J 
tliat  pri(;e  you  could  buy  all  the  shivea  in  the  country.  Niiverth&-  j 
less,  our  opponents  want  a,  distinu-t  exposition  of  the  President's  I 
-views  on  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  slavery  question.  1 

Why  do  they  want  it  ?  For  the  same  reasou  thut  the  Pharisees  ] 
and  Saddiicees  Wiintt^d  an  authoritative  solution  of  the  queatiuns  of 
casuistry  which  arose  in  iheir  diiy.  One  of  those  secis  belioved  in 
a  Kingdom  to  come,  and  the  other  ultogetlier  denied  the  resurreo- 
tiim  of  the  deiid.  Neverthelesa,  they  walked  together  iti  loving  ac- 
cord in  search  of  instruction  concerning  the  spirit  world.  "  Master," 
siiid  they,  "  there  was  a  man  of  oar  nation  who  married  a  wife  and 
died,  leaving  six  bi-othera.  These  brothers  succesaively  married  the  , 
widowed  woman,  and  afterwards  died.  And  last  of  all  the  woman 
died  also.  In  the  resurrection,  which  of  the  seven  shall  have  this 
woman  to  his  wife." 

Now  what  was  it  to  them  whether  one  or  all  should  have  the 
fvoman  to  wife  in  heaven.  It  could  be  nothing  to  the  Saddueees  in 
any  case.  What  was  it  to  any  human  being  on  this  side  of  the 
grave?  Whiit  was  it  to  any  human  being  in  heaven  except  the 
woman  and  her  seven  husbands — absolutely  nothing.  Yet  they 
would  have  an  answer.  And  they  received  one.  The  answer  was 
that  while  in  this  mortal  state,  men  and  women  shuli  never  cease 
to  marry  and  to  die,  there  will  be  iu  the  resurrection  neither  death 
nor  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage. 

Although  altogether  unauthorized  to  speak  for  the  President 
upon  hypothetical  questions,  I  think  lean  give  au  answer  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery  at  the  present  day — an  answer  which  will  be  ex- 
plicit, and  I  hope  not  altogether  unsatisfactory.  While  the  rebels 
continue  to  wage  war  t^aitist  the  gDvernment  of  the  United  States, 
the  military  measures  affecting  slavery,  which  have  been  adopted 
from  necessity,  to  bring  the  war  to  a  spi-edy  and  successful  end, 
will  be  continued,  except  so  far  as  practical  experience  shall  show 
that  they  can  be  modified  advantageously,  with  a  view  to  the  same 
end. 

When  the  insurgents  shall  have  disbanded  their  armies,  and  laid 
down  their  arms,  the  war  will  instantly  cease ;  and  all  the  war 
raeasui-es  then  esiating,  including  those  which  affect  slavery,  will 
cease  also ;  and  all  the  moral,  economical,  and  pohtii'al  questions,  as 
well  questkoua  affecting  shivery  as  others,  which  shall  then  be  exist' 
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ing,  between  individuals,  and  states,  and  the  Federal 
whether  they  arose  hefore  the  civil  war  began,  or  whether  tbev 
grow  ont  of  it,  will,  by  force  of  ihe  ConstitiiH'jn,  pass  over  to  the 
arbitrament  of  courU  of  law  and  to  the  councils  of  legislation. 

I  atu  not  unso)ihisticiit«d  enuugh  to  expect  that  conspirators, 
while  yet  unsiibduiKl,  and  exercising  an  unresisted  despotism  in  the 
insurrectionary  sUites,  will  either  a\ie  fur  or  even  accept  an  amnesty 
based  nn  ihe  surrender  of  the  power  they  ha^  so  reclilesely  usurped. 
Neverilieless,  I  know  tltat  if  any  such  conapinitor  should  tender  his 
Bubniission  upon  such  terms,  tlutt  he  will  at  onc«  receive  a  candid 
hearing,  and  an  answer  prompted  pnrely  by  a  desire  for  j>eace,  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  expect 
propositions  of  pi-ace  with  a  restoration  of  the  Union,  to  come,  not 
from  the  Confederates  in  authority,  nor  through  them,  but  from 
citizens  and  stuti'S  under  and  hehind  thi^m.  And  I  expect  such 
propitsitions  from  citizens  and  Blatea  to  come  over  the  Confederates 
in  power,  just  so  fast  as  those  citizens  and  states  shall  have  deliv- 
ered themselves,  or  shall  have  been  delivered  by  the  Federal  arms 
from  the  usurpation  by  which  they  are  now  oppressed.  AU  the 
world  knows,  tliat  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and,  1  believe,  so  far  as 
the  President  is  concerned,  all  such  applications  will  receive  just 
such  an  answer  as  it  liecomes  a  great,  magnanimous,  and  humane 
people  to  grant  to  brethren  who  have  come  back  from  their  wander- 
ings, to  seek  a  shelter  in  the  common  ark  of  oar  national  security 
and  happiness. 

The  snn  is  setting.  So  surely  as  it  shall  rise  again,  so  surely  do 
I  think  that  the  great  events  we  have  now  celebmted  prelude  the 
end  of  onr  national  troubles,  and  the  restoration  of  the  national 
authnvtiy  with  peace,  prosperity,  and  freedom  thriiughimt  the  whole 
land,  from  tlie  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  (.>cean  to  ocean. 

And  BO  1  bid  you  good-night ;  and  may  God  have  you,  witk<i 
whole  country,  always  in  His  holy  and  paternal  keeping. 
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PERSEVERANCE  IN  THE  WAR. 

Auburn^  November  7,  1864. 

Of  course  3'ou  understand  that  I  have  come  home  to  vote.  To 
vote  here  for  the  tenth  time  in  ten  out  of  tlie  nineteen  Presidential 
elections  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  enjoyed.  A 
change  or  succession  in  the  executive  power  of  a  nation  is  always 
vital,  and  that  change  in  our  country  constitutes  a  perpetually  re- 
curring crisis.  The  elector  is  mortal.  I  have  come  home  to  exer- 
cise my  suffrage  as  heretofore,  with  the  conviction,  which  I  suppose 
you  all  entertain  for  yourselves,  that  this  may  be  my  last  time. 

Nations,  though  usually  long-lived,  are,  nevertheless,  mortal. 
Our  own  Republic  is  now  confessedly  struggling  for  life.  This, 
therefore,  may  be  our  last  Presidential  election.  We  are  only  ten- 
ants here.  The  reversion  of  our  political  state  is  the  appointed  in- 
heritance of  endless  successors.  Let  us  so  cast  our  votes,  that  if  the 
Republic  must  perish,  we  shall  be  able  to  say  that  we  are  innocent ; 
that  if  the  Republic  must  perish,  we  shall  yet  be  able  to  say  that 
we  have  the  consciousness  of  having  practised  the  heroic  virtue 
whii;h  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen ;  that  if  the  Republic  must  perish, 
we  shall  be  able  to  say  that  our  recorded  protest  will  appear  conspic- 
uously above  the  ruins,  inviting  mankind  to  new  and  holier  efforts 
to  redeem  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity. 

I  should  be  recreant  if  I  did  not  confess  that  I  see  no  hope  of 
SJift'ty  for  the  Union  if  the  people  to-morrow  should  give  it  over  in 
trust  to  the  opponents  of  the  present  administration.^  But  I  do  not 
forget  that  what  I  say  on  the  nij^ht  before  the  election  will  be  heard 
on  the  morning  after  the  election,  however  it  may  result ;  therefore, 
let  no  man  expect  to  hear  after  an  adverse  result  that  I  am  despair- 
ing or  even  despondent.  If  the  opposition  prevail,  I  do  not  now  know, 
indeed,  the  fountain  from  which  streams  of  hope  can  flow  in  that 
disiistrous  event ;  but  I  do  know  that  God  h;is  a  thousiuid  ways  of 
saving  nations,  even  in  their  extremest  peril.  I  do  know  that  na- 
tions ani  born  to  live,  although  they  must  eventually  die;  and  I  do 
know  that  as  my  voice  in  the  dark  hours  of  1861  rang  through  the 
world,  giving  reassurance  to  the  friends  of  human   progn'ss,  so,  if 

1  Mr.  Uocoln  wa«  a  candidate  for  reCkction.    Qen.  McOlellAQ  wm  the  democratic  ca;.didat«. 
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utterance  shall  be  left  to  me,  it  will  proeUim  with  even  greater 

earnestness  and  energy  tlwt  this  Rapulilic  is  not  altogether  Inat. 
And  as  I  speak,  eo  in  that  fearful  ciisia  1  trust  I  shall  be  able  to 
act. 

But,  fellow-citizens,  our  thoughts  to-night  must  be  concentrated 
upon  the  crisis  as  it  is,  Dangers  surround  us.  The  civil  war  con- 
fronts us  in  the  rebel  states.  Foreign  wars  loom  over  us  on  all  our 
coasts  and  all  our  borders.  The  fires  of  faction  sentl  up  sulphurous 
smoke  under  our  feet.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  country 
is  not  in  a  strait.  Only  two  courses  are  open  before  us  —  the  one  is 
perseverance  Jn  onr  war  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  tlie  other'is  the 
abandonment  ofthe  efi[ort.  Hazards  attend  each  ctmrsp; — tVte  not 
hazards  always  incident  to  human  policy  and  human  elTort?  For 
myself,  after  examination  and  consider.'^tion,  I  have  come  to  ihe  con- 
elusion  that  the  leaser  hazard  is  found  in  the  line  of  pei-aevenTuce. 
I  And,  indeed,  that  is  tlieoTily  course  tlHit^aff^ds  assunince  of 
I  national  integrity,  which  I  need  not  say  is  Identical  with  national 
{independence.  You  have  already  testified  that  this  is  your  convic- 
tion. It  rt;m»ins,  then,  only  for  us  to  reassure  each  other  to-night, 
so  that  we  may  advance  to  the  polls  with  decision,  energy,  and  cuii£- 
donce  to-morrow. 

You  have  been  surprised  by  the  discovery  of  treason  hirking 
throughout  the  free  states,  and  even  in  secret  haunts  in  our  own 
neighborhood.  You  are  astonished  at  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy 
of  thirty  thousand  men  clandestinely  armid  iigainst  the  government 
in  the  western  loyal  states.  You  are  thunderstruck  with  the  reve- 
lation of  concert  between  Chicago,'  London,  and  Richmond.  You 
are  amazed  that  traitors  in  Sandusky,  invited  by  signal  lights,  at- 
tempt murders  and  robberies  from  Canada,  and  attempt  1o  seize  a 
ship-oE-war  on  Lake  Erie,  and  deliver  the  rebel  prisoners  on  John- 
son's Island.  You  are  amazed  that  domestic  traitors  prepared  the 
way  for  invaders  from  Canada  to  rub  and  nmrder  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Albans.  And  you  are  still  more  amazed  that  after  all  titese  dis- 
coveries a  large  class  of  onr  own  citizens,  with  alternating  obstinacy 
and  levity,  still  hesitate  to  give  a  full  and  unreserved  support  to  the 
military  arm  of  the  government.  Lot  me  tell  you,  however,  that 
all  this  surprise  and  astonishment  is  unreasonable.  What  we  see 
belongs  to  the  natural  course  of  events  in  war,  eapeciully  i 
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The  goTernment  must  Bupprtss  rebellion  with  all  the  agencies  of 
civil  and  military  power.     The  performance  of  that  duty  stirs  up 
alarm,  discontent,  opposition,  resistance.     Opposition  rises  high  as 
L  government  becomes  energelic,  and  opposition  thus  exulted  becomes  _ 
lotion.      Faction    in   civil    war   is   unmitigated    treason.      Every  1 
^eoiintry  that  has  existed,  especially  every  free  country,  has  passed  I 
I  ihniiigh  the  fiery  furnace  of  civil  war.     Spanish  America,  with  all 
I'ita  flee  states,  France,  England,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Switzer-  | 
land  —  indeed,  civil   war   is   chronic,   and   domestic   harmony   an  i 
I  ubnoimal  condition  in  most  of  those  states.     No  government  iu  any 
I  of  tliose  countries  ever  was  less  enibarrassed  in  civil  war  by  factioD 
than  the  government  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  three  and 
a  half  ye^rs.     None  of  tliose  governments  at  that  same  time  ever 
I  faiindled  domestic  faction  with  so  much  moderation  and  humanity  afl 
this  government  has  practised  towards  citizens  who  have  aided  and 
abetted,  fed  and  warmed,  clothed  and  armed  its  open  and  defiant 
enemies.     Not  one  head  has  fallen  on  the  judicial  block.     Nor  need 
you  be  alarmed  at  these  demonstrations  of  faction.     The  people  of 
the  United  States  have  had  a  Christian  education,  a  political  educa- 
tion, a  moral  education,  such  as  Providence  has  never  before  vouch- 
safed to  any  nation  ;  and  great  as  th^  force  and  faculties  of  faction 
are,  the  repressive  and  loyal  forces  possessed  by  this  people  are  mag- 
niJii'd  and  multiplied  in  proportion. 

Yon  have  been  surprised  and  alarmed  by  the  discovery  of  medi- 
tated frauds  upon  the  ballot-box  —  frauds  more  fraudulent  in 
conception,  more  wicked  in  design,  than  we  have  before  encoun- 
tered. Do  not  be  disheartened,  however,  by  this  discovery;  still, 
I  6:iy,  fraud  and  treachery,  like  faction,  are  incident  to  civil  war. 
Bold  and  inventive  as  these  fr.iudulent  conspirators  are,  the  nation 
lias  an  intellectual  education  and  a  moral  conscience  which  enable  it 
to  detect  and  baffle  them ;  and  happily,  the  power  to  suppress  in- 
surrection arms  the  government  with  the  means  to  bring  them 
promptly  to  condign  punishment 

What  remains  for  me  to  say  is  to  warn  you  against  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  issue,  'fliere  is  no  question  before  you  of  abandoning 
the  war  measuree  against  slave i-y  and  substituting  for  them  a  policy 
of  cotiservation  or  concession  to  slavery.  Those  meaaurea  are  a 
part  cnthe  war.  Itis  ior  llie  natioti  IH  A  state  of  war,  and  not  for 
the  nation  in  a  future  state  of  peace,  that  the  government  is  acting, 
and  of  course  that  we  are  voting. 
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There  is  no  question  before  you  of  changing  the  object  of  the  war 
from  the  mainteniince  of  the  Union  to  that  of  abolishinj^  slavery. 
Slavery  is  the  mainspring  of  the  rebellion.  The  government  neces- 
Barily  Btrikea  it  in  the  very  centre,  as  wull  as  iifion  every  inch  of  its 
L'oil.  Ill  iny  poor  judgment,  the  mainspring  ia  already  broken,  and 
let  the  war  end  when  it  will,  and  as  it  may,  the  fi-ar  tliiit  that  ni^tin- 
ajiriiig  will  recover  its  elasticity  may  give  us  at  present  no  uneasi- 
ni'as.  Before  the  war,  slavery  hud  the  jtatronage  and  countenance 
of  the  United  States  against  the  whole  world.  Its  inherent  error, 
guilt,  and  danger  are  now  as  fully  revealed  to  the  peojile  of  the 
United  States  as  they  have  heretofore  been  to  the  outside  world. 
Before  the  calamitous  war  in  which  slavery  has  plunged  the  country 
shall  end,  it  will  be  even  more  hateful  to  the  Amencan  people  than 
it  ah'eady  is  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  while  their  condemnation  of  it 
will  remain  unchanged. 

The  opposition  will  not  succeed  in  misleading  you,  I  am  sure,  by 
telling  you  that  you  have  a  question  of  immediate  peace  or  war  in- 
volved in  tbe  present  issue.  War,  and  not  peace,  you  have.  Already, 
Go<l  knows  that  it  is  severe  and  painful  enough.  If  1  could  think 
of  taxes  in  the  face  of  national  death,  I  should  aay  that  our  taxes 
are  heavy  enough.  If  1  could  think  of  persomd  interests,  affections, 
or  sym)mthies  in  the  face  of  lui  insolent  public  enemy  in  anna,  I 
should  say  that  nien  enough  have  been  maimed  and  Klain.  But 
when  we  shall  have  said  all  these  things,  the  actual  situation  of  tbe 
country  wilt  still  be  before  us,  unclianged.  It  is  a  state  of  civil 
war,  and  not  of  peace. 

Persons  ask  me  on  every  hand,  "  Is  the  war  to  last  forever?" 
"  How  long  is  the  wiir  to  last?"  I  ansger,.Tjie  war  will  not  last 
forever,  but  it  must  continue  unlil  we  give  up  the  conflict  or^he 
enemy'gtVVP[Tthguinifllet^"ATg>~u  prepaf^'fl  W  t!lVe  niTlfte  con- 
flirt?  You~say,  "  No,  never."  Why?  ^Because  in  that  caseyon 
give  up  the  national  life.   .  In  any  i 

e  to  pive  up  the  national  life,  you  e 


\i\S.  It  you  were  to  pve  up  the  national  life,  von  enter  in  the  stata 
"of  national  d^flir"  "Wliat  that  state  19,  (iod  be  thanked  we  do  not 
certainly  know.  He  has  mercifully  withheld  that  terrible  knowl- 
edge from  our  keenest  search  and  speculation.  But  we  do  know 
Oiut  national  death  usually  consists  of  several  stagi-s.  The  firat  is 
domestic  civil  war  —  not  a  civil  war  across  a  border,  such  as  thia 
war  is,  but  a  real  civil  war  —  a  social  war  —  a  civil  war  brought 
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home  to  our  own  cities,  to  our  own  altars,  to  our  own  firesides.    We 
kuow  by  the  experience  of  other  countries  tb*t,  with  occattional  re* 
pites  resulting  from  I'xbiiustion,  this  aggmvaleJ  form  of  civil  waf 
continues  until  a  militaiy  despot  ta  welcomed  to  arrest  the  etTuaion 
of  bloot],  to  restore  tranquillity  aud  quiet,  with  the  loss  of  civil,  and, 
if  need   he,  religious  liberty.     This  is  the   terrible  condition  intu 
which  you  rush  to  escape  from  present  civil  xvar.     Every  (nrt  of  tlm-j 
supporters  of  the  administration  knows  this  as  well  as  I  do,  and  sees  f 
it  aa  clearly.     In  view  of  calamities  so  far  transcending  those  W0 
are  now  suffering,  of  course  the  government  will  not  abandon  tlie 
conflict  until  the  majority  of  the  people  decide  that  it  shall  be 
abandoned.     On  the  other  hand,  the  enemy  will  abandon  their  i-e* 
bellion  just  ao  soon  as  they  shall  have  the  undoubted  assurance  thairl 
it  cannot  previtil.     They  will  do  so  for  two  reasons:  Fii-st,  no  fa^J 
tion  can  indefinitely  continue  a  stru^le  that  is  hopeless.     Secondly  J 
because  they  give  up  no  national  life,  but  they,  as  well  as  we,  sav^l 
their  own  national  existence  by  their  defeat  and  overthrow,  and  ■ 
better  national  existence  than  in  their  maddest  hours  of  dehisioit^ 
they  have  ever  conceived  as  the  result  of  their  unlawful  enterpris 
Suppose,  then,  that  the  people,  as  we  all  agree  they  will,  sui>port  ' 
the  administration  by  their  suffrage  to-morrow.     The  rebels,  then, 
have  the  assurance  of  the  American  people,  made  u[X)n  a  foil  re- 
hearsing of   the  merits  of  the   controversy,  upon  appeal   and  a  full 
examination  of  results  thns  far  obtained.  With  the  relative  forces  of 
the  parties  yet  remaining  in  reserve,  that  the  j^^nfli^f  ia  put  tobe 
a^ndoned  on  our  part.     In  all  o£  our  athletic  gjimes,  three  times 
success  in  five  trials  gives  the  victory  —  two  decisions  following  . 
each  othiT  ia  equal  to  three  in  five.     You  have  already  abnndant  J 
evidences  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  rebels,  but  not  yet  evidence  at 
their  consciousness  of  that  exhaustion.     Those  evidences  will  appear 
immediately  on  the  iuinouncement  of  the  reelection  of  Abraha 
Lincoln.     You  would  have  had  those  evidences  earlier  if  you  hitdre 
dered  this  verdict  sooner.     You  will  have  them  all  the  sooner  after'  i 
the  verdict,  in  proportion  to  the  unanimity  and  determination  witll'l 
which  it  is  spoken.     The  messengers  who  come  hither  from  the 
rebel  regions  will  be  different  from  those  who  are  now  lingering 
and  loitering  on  the  Canada  shores,  to  aid  the  execution  of  the  plot 
conceived  against  you  at  Chicago.     The  messengers  who  come  will 
oome  not  as  those  lost  mentioned,  with  commissions  addressed  to  thtt  I 
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pusillanimooa  and  factious  minoi-ity  of  the  North,  bat  they  wQI  ooma 
addressed  to  Abrabam  LidcoIq,  tbe  honored  father  of  the  American 
imtion. 

Their  message  will  not  be  conceived  in  the  insolent  words, — 
"  Yimr  war  for  thts  Union  baa  failed  ;  *  desist  from  arms,  and  give 
us,  through  negotiiitions,  separate  independence."  But  it  will  be: 
"Fiither  Abr;iham,  we  have  sinned  befure  Gud  and  agMinst  our 
brethren.  We  repent  our  error ;  we  disavow  ;inil  offer  up  the  trait- 
ors who  have  led  us  into  crime.  Extend  jour  protection  over  us, 
and  give  us  once  more  pence  and  communion  with  vou  at  our  altars 
and  our  firesides."  This  is  tbe  way  >"  wliitb  i  think  the  war  is  to 
end.  I  know  that  in  that  way  it  will  end  soon.  I  know  it,  hecaase 
tew  civil  wars  in  which  a  strong  government  and  people  defend 
themselves  with  unanimity  last  so  lung  as  fotir  years;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  we  are  three  years  and  a  half  nearer  tiie  end  of  this  con- 
flict, if  so  maintained,  than  we  were  when  we  began.  Now,  let  us 
take  the  other  view.  Suppose  we  seek  peace  under  the  counsel  of 
Chicago  —  whether  according  to  the  naked  and  detestable  text  of 
tbe  resolutions,  or  as  evasively  interpreted  and  glossed  by  the  candi- 
date who  stands  on  that  platform.  It  is  to  seek  peace  by  conciliat- 
ing the  rebels,  and  substituting  diplomacy,  or  the  arts  of  statesman- 
ship, for  the  vigor  of  war.  Adopt  that  policy,  and  distraction 
instantly  seizes  the  North  ;  courage  and  new  resolution  inspire  the 
South ;  your  soldiers,  betrayed  at  home,  either  fall  in  despair  in 
their  trenches,  or.  what  would  be  worse,  recoil  before  the  enemy 
advancing  upon  Washington  and  Cincinnati. 

Those  persons  are  mistaken  who  say  that  Davis  would  not  nego- 
tiate, and  that  he  would  not  gnintus  an  armistice.  He  would  grant 
both  at  once,  and  grant  them,  toa  with  a  view  to  an  "ultimate  con- 
vention," He  can  afford  to  be  very  nccomraodaling  to  a  cowardly 
antagonist;  he  can  afford  to  temporize  as  long  as  you  please.  But, 
like  any  other  belligerent,  he  will  grant  you  armistice  and  negotia- 
tion for  his  own  advantage,  not  tor  yours,  and  he  will  negotiate,  not 
for  union,  but  for  dissolution.  I  do  not  argue  this  point.  Any 
candid,  thoughtful  man.  ot  whatever  party,  must  admit  that  this 
view  (if  what  the  rebels  will  do  is  possible.  Most  peratms  will  con- 
cede that  it  is  eminently  probrtble.  Then  I  say,  in  regard  to  tbe 
Chicago  proposition,  with  the  king  in  "  Hamlet :  "  — 

'  TIh  •sDUnHut  gf  tbe  dtmoenUc  plillarm  itlDpInl  u  CUeaco. 
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"  Lel'i  further  think  of  this; 
Weigh,  whitt  tMiiivenienue,  both  nf  liinu  and  mesoi, 
May  Hi  us  to  our  shape  :  i(  tliiti  b1iou1<1  fail, 
And  (hat  our  drift  luuk  tkrougli  our  bad  iHirformance, 
'  Twere  better  not  cssajed  ;   tlien-fore  thin  project 
Shonld  huve  n  back,  or  second,  that  might  hold, 
If  this  should  bLet  in  proof." 
Alas  I    since  this   Chicago   plaii   must   fail,  it  has   no  back 
second. 

When  negiitiation  and  all  the  arts  of  statesmanship  are  exhauatedt 
the  navy  would  be  scattered,  withdrawn  from  the  blockade,  and  the 
armies  dispersed    in    their    homes,   the    treasury  empty,  the 
tional  credit  sunk,  Fnince  and  Great  Britain  will  have  reuignized 
the  rebels,  and  even  our  steiidfast  friend,  tlje  Emperor  of  Rm 
together  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the   Pasha  of  Egypt,  and 
Emperor  of  China,  will  have  given  over  with  pain  and  mortiUcatii 
the  friendly  nation  that,  in  a  pusillanimous  hour,  delivered  itself 
self-destruction. 

Fellow-cilizens,  you  are  all  free  and  independent  as  I  am,  and 
you  may  and  must  decide  the  question  for  yourselves.  I  cannot  de- 
cide it  for  you,  nor  shali  you  decide  it  for  me.  I  nm  iy>\  ;;i'i"[^  t» 
surrender  to  the  rebels.  No  I  thciut;h  they  extend  the  desolation  of 
rthe  wlioie  hind  —  thcmgh  tliey  come  backed  in  their. 
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till  ties,  no  ^e^;nt'^^|^'|^.  with  rebiOs  in  nrina!  However  it  may  be 
wifh  others,  1  "looked  before  I  leaped."  If  I  could  hiive  been 
ready  to  surrender  now,  I  should  have  proposed  surrender  at  the  be- 
ginning. I  should  have  accepted  terms  without  waiting  for  Bull 
Run  —  certainly  after  Bull  Run.  I  would  have  availed  myself  of 
the  first  gleam  of  victory  to  secure  terms  as  little  humiliating  us  pos- 
sible. I  should  have  negotiated  after  the  capture  of  New  Orleans, 
after  Murfreeaboro,  after  Norfolk,  after  Antietam,  after  Vicksburg, 
after  Gettysburg.  I  would  have  gone,  under  the  pressure  of  na- 
tional affliction,  and  made  everj'  defeat  a  claim  to  rebel  sympathy 
and  clemency.  After  the  first  Bull  Run  battle,  after  the  second 
Bull  Run  battle,  after  Gaines's  Mill,  after  Fredericksburg,  after 
Chancellorsville,  after  the  defeat  of  Banks  on  the  Red  River.  I 
am  not  going  to  surrender,  now  nor  never. 

As  for  the  arts  of  statesmanship,  I  know  of  none  applicable 
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tilis  case.  Tbe  only  art  of  statesmansliip  th:it  I  do  knnw  is  to  1 
failhful  to  God  and  to  my  country,  I  seuk  to  cultivute  cimrity  and 
prevent  war,  civil  or  foreign,  sis  long  as  consisleiilly  with  nutioniU 
jualice,  and  honor,  and  ajifety,  it  can  be  prevt-nted;  but  when  iu 
war,  to  iight  with  cour.ige,  constancy,  and  resolution,  and  thus  to 
save  my  country  or  fall  with  its  defenders. 

The  buttle  thus  waged  in  this  cise  cannot  fail.  Even  if  it  could 
1  fail,  the  field  which  was  lost  would  be  »  holy  sepulchre,  which 
I  would  send  up  through  all  coming  time  inapiration,  to  reiuiimiite 
/  and  cbuer  on  the  friends  of  progress,  of  liberty,  of  humanity. 


Remarks  at  a  serenade 
ilut  evening  after  tli«  res 


THE  aSsUUANCE  OF  VICTORY. 

Wrahinglon,  JVoiwmAer  10,  18G4. 

the  reelection  of  Fresiilenc  Lincoln,^ 


a  rejoicing  o 


Fellow-citizess  :  You  remember  that  once  PhuI,  in  hia  own 
country,  took  an  tippeal  to  Ciesiir,  and  went  frum  Jndea  across  tho 
Mediterranean  to  follow  out  his  appeal  to  C'csar.  Alter  being  ship- 
wrecked, and  after  having  encountered  all  manners  of  dangers,  :it 
Malta  and  elsewhere,  ditngei-3  by  sea  and  by  land,  he  at  last  reached 
the  coast  of  Italy,  landing  at  the  Hot  Springs,  near  Naples,  From 
there  he  proceeded  np  toward  Rome,  and  when  he  got  within 
about  eighteen  miles  of  Rome  he  came  to  a  place  called  Ap|>tt 
Forum,  or  the  place  of  three  tuverns.  And  it  is  recorded  in  Script- 
ure that  the  brethren,  when  he  got  within  th«  suburbs  of  the  city, 
came  out  to  meet  tiim.  Thereupon  Paul '*  thanked  Gotl  and  took 
courage."  So  I  think  that,  having  been  tossed  about  on  the  tem- 
pest of  secession  and  rnvolution  for  three  and  a  half  yeiira.  I  have 
at  last  got  at  Appii  Forum,  the  place  of  the  three  taverns,  although 
there  is  not  a  hotel  on  this  street.  At  all  events,  I  am  sui-e  '•  tho 
brethren"  have  come  out  to  meet  me.  And  thereupon  I  do  now. 
here,  to-night,  with  all  my  heart  and  in  all  reverence  nnd  humility. 
**  thank  God."  Amen.  We  all  of  us  thank  him,  and  I  hope  yon 
all  "  take  courage  "  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  which,  I  think,  will  be 
a  short  journey. 

Fellow-citizens,  our  old  brethren  of  the  South,  who  used  to  meet 
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I  np  here  in  the  Cnpitol,  and  with  whom  we  nsed  to  linve  sach 
j>k-a3!int  social  times,  luive  preteiidtd  to  set  up  ii  p<mr  rk-k 
giess  and  government  of  their  own.  And  you  know  wli;it  tlicy  did 
it  for.  They  did  it  bei'ause  tliey  were  afraid  we  would  nbolistt 
slavery.  They  met  in  Richmond  tlie  tirat  Mciridiiy  of  this  month  — 
and  wtiHt  do  you  tliiiik  they  met  for?  They  met  to  abolish  the  slaT' 
ery  of  200,000  negroea,  to  put  them  into  the  army  that  they  might 
figlit  to  keep  !ill  the  rest  of  the  negioea  in  slavery.  Well,  we  have 
got  onr  old-fasliiuned  regular  Congreaa — where  there  ure  seats 
kept  open  for  them  yet  —  and  it  meets  on  the  first  Mondiiy  in  De- 
cembiT.  I  am  much  miataken  if  we  do  not  show  onr  old  friends 
down  South  it  trick  worth  two  of  tb;it  they  are  pnictiaing.  My 
impresaion  is  that,  instead  of  abolishing  the  slavery  of  200,000 
negroes,  they  will  do  the  much  better  thing  of  setting  (he  consti- 
tutional stamp  upon  the  President's  emancipation  proclamation  of 
18C2.  Why,  you  seem  to  be  very  unanimons  about  that !  Well,  I 
will  tell  you  what  is  mote  curious  than  all  that.  Within  three 
years  from  this  time  they  will  be  just  as  unanimous  about  it  id 
Richmond  as  you  are  here  in  Washington. 

Well,  fellow-citizens,  we  have  all  got  to  be  friends.  We  ha'^T' 
got  to  be  friends  with  the  democrata  who  have  been  voting  against 
us,  and  we  will  balance  the  account  by  saying  that  we  voted  ag-.iinst 
tliem,  and  if,  now  that  the  election  is  over,  they  conclude  to  be  quits, 
we  will  agree  to  be  all  Union  men  hereafter,  and  we  will  acknowl- 
edge that  our  party,  as  we  saw  things,  judged  them  pretty  harshly. 
I  presume  that  four  years  hence  we  will  be  in  perfei-t  harmony,  not 
only  throughout  all  the  free  states,  bnt  throughout  the  whole  Ui 
And  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  it  will  be  so.  I  cune  on  this  stage 
of  action,  not  long,  some  years,  after  the  revolationary  war,  and  I 
nsed  to  hear  my  parents  and  the  men  and  women  of  tiiat  age  talk 
about  the  vast  number  of  tories  who  were  opposed  to  the  govern- 
ment nf  the  United  States  in  the  revolution.  And  what  surprised 
me  above  all  things  was  that  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  years  after- 
ward there  was  not  a  tory  to  be  found  in  the  whole  United  States. 
I  was  never  able  to  understand  exactly  where  they  had  all  gone  to. 
It  was  just  so  in  the  war  of  1812.  I  am  old  enough  to  recollect 
about  that.  The  federalists  used  to  carry  the  inlerveuing  elections 
between  the  Presidential  elections,  year  after  year,  just  as  the 
democracy  carried  the  election  in  New  York  and  several  of   the 
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other  stale*  in  1662,  bat  when  the  Presidential  etectioo  oune  1 

the  var  triidtd  in  w'lcboty.  then  the  federalist!  dissppeued,  and  in 
two  yei\n  .-i(t«r  the  vrar  ^j»  over,  there  waa  an  en  of  gDol  feeling 
in  t*hi>:li  nil  the  people  vera  rt^publican  aud  all  were  in  fnvor  of  tiie 
war,  uid  tiiiice  tb^t  time  I  have  nerer  been  able  to  God  ait  old  fed- 
eralist. It  it  my  judgment  that  we  will  ull  come  together  agHtn : 
that  when  the  &tars  and  etripea  ware  over  Richmond,  the  fvbelltoo 
will  go  down,  and  that,  witbia  one,  two,  three,  or  four  yean  after 
that,  you  will  have  to  look  mighty  sharp  to  find  a  man  who  was  a 
Beceaeiooiit,  or  an  aider  of  rebellion.  I  know  that  for  that  ei%  of 
good  ferling  ttie  di^mocrats  will  have  every  t^ncouragemmt  to  favor 
the  people  in  the  soccess  of  the  war.  Speiikiiig  of  that,  I  had  un- 
derstood our  opponents  to  say  that  this  wnr  w-aa  a  failure,  and  that 
it  waa  made  to  abolish  slaver}-.  Without  accepting  that  ns  the  ob- 
ject of  the  war,  which  was  to  preserve  the  Unioo,  we  will  take  them 
on  their  own  gmiind  and  see  how  the  matter  stands.  The  firet  yi*jir 
of  the  war  snppressed  the  African  slave  trade  in  the  Unit^  Sbites. 
The  second  year  of  the  war  bronght  the  negroes  up  to  the  levfl  uf 
soldiers  of  freedom,  and  abolished  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  third  year  aboliehed  eI  a  very  in  Maryland.  And  if  the 
democnits  think  that  this  war  has  been  a  failure  this  year,  when 
Congress  cornea  together,  it  will  adopt  a  constitutional  amendment 
and  aboliah  slavery  throughout  the  United  SUitea. 

Now,  I  know  that  when  slavery  is  removed,  the  only  element  of 
discord  among  the  American  people  will  have  ceased  to  work  its 
mischievous  fruits,  hut  I  know  thiit  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
administration  if  we  do  not  have  an  era  of  peace  and  harmony,  and 
go  on,  resuming  our  proud  career  among  the  nations,  and  advancing 
the  interi'sts  of  our  country,  of  freedom,  of  self-govermnent,  and 
humanity. 

The  election  has  placed  our  President  beyond  the  pale  of  human 
envy  or  human  harm,  as  he  is  al>ove  the  pale  of  human  ambition. 
Henceforth  all  men  will  come  to  see  him  aa  you  and  1  have  eeeii 
him  —  a  true,  loyal,  patient,  patriotic,  and  benevolent  man.  Hav- 
ing no  longer  any  motive  to  malign  or  injure  him,  detraction  will 
cease,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  will  take  his  place  with  Washington, 
and  Franklin,  and  Jefferson,  and  Adama,  and  Jackson  — among  the 
beaefactora  of  the  coantry  and  of  the  human  race. 
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Auburn,  October  20,  186S. 

The  friends  and  neighbors  of  Secretary  SewarJ,  dcfiring  to  mnnifest  I 
regard  for  hiro  previoii*  to  hia  return  to  WaKhinglon,  after  a  brii'f  visit  to  Ao-^ 
burn,  paid  liim  a  parting  call  at  his  residence  on  Friday,  October  30,  166&.  TbttH 
BcT.  Dr.  Hanlcy,  uf  ihe  First  Presbj'teriun  Church,  addressed  the  Secretary  ia  ■ 
behalf  of  the  cilizi'ns  in  the  following  remarks  :  — 

SECSBTAItY  Sewabd  :  YoQT  friends  and  neighbors  are  pathered  in  this  ini 
formal  manner  to  welcome  you  home  once  more,  in  the  midst  of  familiar  ivcnoi 
and  cherished  associations.  A  cordial  and  affectionate  greeting  alwnyi  attnili 
you  in  Auburn.  Whenever  you  hare  come  bock  to  us,  wbvtber  from  juurneyinga 
ia  foreign  lands,  or  to  seek  a  brief  respite  from  public  cares,  in  limes  of  peace  or 
war,  we  have  ckimed  ibe  privilege  of  neigUbora,  to  lake  you  by  the  hand  and 
liaten  to  your  wonis  of  oheer  and  counsel.  J 

Time  and  events  hiive  strengthened  ihc^  bonds  of  friendship  and  made  lhei>  J 
■acred.     The  trials  and  sufferings,  personni  and  national,  which  liave  come  of  ib*^ 
war  now  happily  ended,  have  taught  us  all  lussons  of  patience  and  wisdom,  brotV 
eriy  kimlnesa  anil  charily.     No  sorrow  in  the  sum  of  agony  which  the  nntiuu  hai 
paid  for  its  life,  conspicuous  or  obscure,  has  been  in  vain.    The  path  of  duly  is  al- 
ways the  path  of  sacriGce.   The  men  who  siooil  at  the  bend  of  guvurnnient,  in  tliat 
terrible  lime,  and  tx>re  the  daily  burden,  did  not  atk  olhers  to  brave  dnngeni 
which  ihey  were  not  willing,  themselves,  to  encounter.     In  their  mission,  given 
them  of  Heaven  to  fulfil  with  a  consecrated  patriotism,  and   religious  (idctity, 
they   did  not  count  ihcir  own   lives  dear  unto  ihem.     Our    beloved  Prcsidentt 
whose  worlh  none  could  have  known  as  you  knew  it,  whose  confidence  and  Inboi*    ' 
and  perils  you  share']  so  largely,  must  at  last  make  his  grave  with  the  martyrs  of    I 
liberty,  to  complete  ihe  nation's  sacrifice. 

It  has  been  your  lot,  my  dear  sir.  after  a  long  and  honored  service  of  llie  state, 
Mid  in  the  ordering)  of  a  wise  Providence,  which  in  a  great  crisis  always  regards  ' 
the  fitness  of  men  for  their  place,  to  take  n  chief  part  in  the  momentous  events  id 
the  past  five  years.  The  nholo  world  knows  where  you  have  stood,  and  what 
you  have  clone,  and  what  you  have  suffered,  toward  the  result  over  which  all  now 
rejoice.  The  past  is  secure,  and  the  reward  is  certain.  Need  I  sny  that  all 
this  while,  you  have  had  our  support  and  confidence,  our  sympathy  and  our 
prnyers.  The  blow  from  the  assassin's  hand,  which  struck  you  down,  smote  our 
hearts.  The  great  national  bereavement  put  on  a  deeper  gloom  because  of  the 
peril  that  hung  over  your  life,  and  the  lives  of  your  household,  which  has  nlwayi 
been  a  part  of  ourselves.  We  wept  with  you,  when  the  hfe.  dear  to  yon  ns  your 
own,  was  taken.  We  rejoiced  with  yon,  when  the  life  which  was  bound  u 
yours  was  restored. 

I  know  you  will  pardon  this  allusion  to  scene*  and  events  which  hare  endeared 
yon  to  your  friends  and  neighbon  not  only,  but  have  attracted  puhllu  sympadif 
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Tlih   1*  •  nut  bdtti   of    wtlcowe  mnd   of   fortiiis  —  lor  a  ifw      Mmj^  ov     | 
Bn»«al/  FatluT  errr  laie  tcra  and  jfour  funiljr  in  Uii  eair  aad  taria-  kisdaaM:      i 
aa-l  aujr  It  |>leu«  Uiat  M  (o  pii'W  j  on  ami  all  wbo  lute  cliargv  of  prnhBe  irviB, 
M  Id  fallU  the  Uut  hupca  we  dumrli  for  «w  utioo  aad  for  all  mm.  | 

Al  ill"  conclniioa  of  Dr.  Uamltj't  trmaikt  ScrrTlarj  Sevanl  addnsMd  Mi 
tfigMion  aiiil  fHvwU  from  ibe  *tejia  of  lui  reiUeiin,  u  followi  :  — 

3f  V  Gooi)  FRiEltDfl :  A  int«ting  with  you  bere  from  time  to  time, 
M  upporLuiiity  xtrrvs  and  duty  ]ierntits,  is  not  merely  a  privilege, 
but  fven  u  blettaing.  Yuur  greeting  on  this  DccHsi(«  comes  in  die 
■eaaon  wlitoi  fruita  an;  clufttered  around  ns,  althoogh  the  lr«vea 
xbovK  our  lieaiiit  and  tlie  griLss  benrath  our  feet  are  vet  fresh  and 
grn-n.  'Hie  aswinliliigc!  wliidi  has  gatlipred  to  express  tn  me  ita 
good  uulitB  Iiarmonizee  with  tlie  season  Khd  tbe  scene.  Howcrer 
yuiitlifiil  a  towiiHman  of  Auburn  is,  li«  is  nevertheless  hahitually 
tliodglitfiil ;  however  old.  he  is  yet  always  cheerful  and  hopeful. 
Thin  particnlar  greeting  cjills  np  not  mere  fancies,  but  memories  — 
•oine  new  and  othrrs  oM  ;  some  pleiislng,  others  mournful  j  s»me 
prlviite,  others  public  ;  with  all  of  which,  however,  you  all  tire  in- 
timately and  geniTously  associated;  and  those  memories  have  bo* 
Oointt  80  indelibly  Impressed  upon  me  that  they  seem  U)  uie  to  con- 
stitute ft  part  of  my  very  being.  We  liuve  met  occasionally  during 
th"  past  fivo  yonrs,  but  always  under  circumslant-ea  that  were  pain- 
ful, ttml  which  excited  di'ep  solicitude.  You  freely  gave  me  your 
Bympnthies  then,  oven  when  my  visits  were  hurried  ;  whi-n  my  ap. 
pciils  to  you.  and  through  you  to  more  distant  fell<>w-(:itiz>-ns,  to 
mnko  now  olT(irt»  and  BHcrifices  for  our  suffering  country,  must  li.ive 
Bi'i-mi'd  querulous  inid  exacting;  but  when  either  [nililic  ^r  priNatk 
anxictioH  di-iiii-d  me  the  prlvilegi;  of  even  teinponiry  rest  Mini  calin- 
DeSB.  Who  Unit  labored  under  the  weight  of  a  disproportionate  re- 
aponsibtltly  could  have  rested  or  been  at  ease,  when  thu  land  which 
ho  ought  to  luvc  with  more  than  earthly  affection  was  threatened 
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every  day  with  a  violent  dissolution  of  its  political  institutions,  to 
be  too  quickly  followed  by  domestic  anarchy,  and  afterwards  by 
imperial,  and  possibly  foreign  despotism  I  Would  to  God  that  the 
patriots  of  Mexico  had  never,  in  the  midst  of  her  civil  commotions, 
taken  to  themselves  the  comfort  of  indiflference  and  repose !  But 
all  is  now  clianged.  The  civil  war  is  ended.  Death  has  removed 
his  victims;  liberty  has  crowned  her  heroes,  and  humanity  has  can- 
onized her  martyrs ;  the  sick  and  the  stricken  are  cured ;  the  surviv- 
ing combatants  are  fraternizing;  and  the  country  —  the  object  of 
our  just  pride  and  lawful  affection — once  more  stands  collected  and 
composed,  firmer,  stronger,  and  more  majestic  than  ever  before, 
without  one  cause  of  dangerous  discontent  at  home,  and  without  an 
enemy  in  the  world.  Why  should  we  not  felicitate  each  other  on 
this  change,  and  upon  the  new  prospects  which  open  before  us  ? 

These  prospects,  however,  cover  a  broad  field.  I  could  not  rightly 
tax  your  kindness  so  much  as  to  survey  the  whole  of  it;  and  even  if 
I  were  willing,  you  would  kindly  remember  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment my  power  of  speech  is  abridged.^  Only  magnanimous  themes 
are  wortliy  of  your  intellectual  understanding,  or  compatible  with 
the  feelings  which  have  moved  this  interview. 

We  have  lost  the  great  and  good  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  had 
reached  a  stage  of  moral  consideration  when  his  name  alone,  if  en- 
circled with  a  martyr's  wreath,  would  be  more  useful  to  humanity 
than  his  personal  efforts  could  be  beneficial  to  any  one  country  as 
her  chosen  chief  magistrate.  He  is  now  associated  with  Washington. 
The  two  American  chiefs,  though  they  are  dead,  still  live,  and  they 
are  leading  the  entire  human  race  in  a  more  spirited  progress  to- 
ward fields  of  broader  liberty  and  higher  civilization. 

In  the  place  of  Abraham  Lincoln  we  have  a  new  President.  To 
most  of  you  he  is  personally  unknown.  The  people  around  me, 
with  their  customary  thoughtfulness,  are  inquiring  of  those  who  are 
nearer  to  him  than  themselves  what  manner  of  man  Andrew  John- 
son is,  and  what  manner  of  President  he  may  be  expected  to  be. 
When,  in  1861,  treason,  laying  aside,  for  the  moment,  the  already 
obnoxious  mask  of  slavery,  and  investing  itself  with  the  always  at- 
tractive and  honored  robes  of  democratic  freedom,  flashed  its  lurid 
light  through  the  Senate  chamber,  and  aimounced,  as  already  com- 
pleted, a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  then  a  leader,  who  should  be  at 

1  Bj  Uie  wottDds  of  the  aisaMln. 
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first  a  senatorial  and  afCcvwanl  a  popular  leader,  was  required! 
awaken  sleeping  loyalty  and  patriotism  tlirouglioutthe  land,  to  rouse 
its  unconsciuuB  hosts  and  to  inspire  them  with  tiie  resolution  needed 
to  rescue  the  Constitution,  suppress  the  rebelliou,  and  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  Republic.  To  me  reason  seemed  to  suggest,  in  tliis 
case,  as  a  necessity  resultiug  from  circumstanees,  that  that  leader, 
while  he  should  be  a  capable,  indexible,  and  devoted  patriot,  should 
also  be  a  citizen  of  a  hesitating  border  state  —  a  slaveliolder  in  prai> 
tice,  though  not  in  principle,  and  yet  in  principle  and  association  a 
democrat.  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  completely  filled  tlieae 
complex  conditions,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  American 
people  he  assumed  the  great  responsibility.  The  insurrection  soon 
beciime  Hagiiious,  insolent,  defiant,  and  announced,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  mankind,  that  the  pretejided  free  empire  which  it  was 
building  by  usurpation  within  forbidden  borders  was  founded  upon 
the  corner-stone  of  slavery  !  The  newly  inaugurated  President,  with 
decision,  not  unaccompanied  by  characteristic  prudence,  announced 
that  thenceforth  slavery  should  be  deemed  and  treated  as  a  public 
enemy.  Andrew  Johnson  accepted  the  new  condition  of  his  popu- 
lar leadership  which  this  announcement  created,  and  thenceforward 
he  openly,  freely,  and  honestly  declared,  not  only  that  the  erection 
of  the  new  edifice  should  be  prevented,  but  the  comer-stone  of 
slavery  itself,  the  rock  of  all  our  past  as  well  as  of  all  our  then  fu- 
ture dangers,  should  be  uplifted  and  removed,  and  cast  out  from 
the  Republic.  Whatever  may  have  been  tliought  by  yon,  or  by 
me,  or  by  others,  at  that  time,  it  is  now  apparent  that  the  at- 
tempted revolution  culminated  when  the  national  banner  was  for 
the  first  time  successfully  replanted  by  our  gallant  army  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cumberland,  and  when  Tennessee,  firat  among  the 
border  states  which  hud  been  reluctantly  carried  into  rebelliou.  of- 
fered once  more  a  foothold  and  a  resting-place  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Union.  From  that  time,  while  it  was  yet  necessary  to  prose- 
cute the  war  with  such  energies  as  human  nature  had  never  before 
exerted,  it  was  at  the  same  time  equally  needful,  with  wisdom 
which  had  never  been  surpassed,  to  prosecute  tliu  beneficent  work 
of  restoring  the  Union,  and  harmonizing  the  great  political  family 
which,  although  it  had  been  temporarily  distracted,  was  destined, 
nevertheless,  to  live  and  grow  forever  under  that  majestic  protection. 
The  abolition  of  slavery   wtis   thenceforth  equally  an  element  of 
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persistent  war  and  of  returning  peace.  He  neither  reads  history 
with  care  nor  studies  the  ways  of  Providence  with  reverence,  who 
does  not  see  that,  for  the  prosecution  of  these  double,  diverse,  and 
yet  equally  important  purposes  of  war  and  peace,  Andrew  Johnson 
was  fitly  appointed  to  be  a  Provisional  Governor  in  Tennessee  — 
the  firat  of  a  series  of  Provisional  Governors  afterward  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  insurrectionary  states  —  and  was  subsequently  elected 
Vice  President,  and  in  the  end  constitutionally  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

We  are  continually  hearing  debates  concerning  the  origin  and 
authority  of  the  plan  of  restoration.  New  converts.  North  and 
South,  call  it  the  President's  plan.  All  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  a 
new  and  recent  development.  On  the  contrary,  we  now  see  that  it 
is  not  specially  Andrew  Johnson's  plan,  nor  even  a  new  plan  in  any 
respect.  It  is  the  plan  which  abruptly  yet  distinctly  offered  itself 
to  the  last  administration,  at  the  moment  I  have  before  recalled, 
when  the  work  of  restoration  was  to  begin ;  at  the  moment  when, 
although  by  the  world  unperceived,  it  did  begin ;  and  it  is  the  only 
plan  which  thus  seasonably  presented  itself;  and,  therefore,  it  is  the 
only  possible  plan  which  then  or  ever  afterward  could  be  adopted. 
This  plan,  although  occasionally  requiring  variation  of  details,  nev- 
ertheless admits  of  no  substantial  change  or  modification.  It  could 
neither  be  enlarged  nor  contracted.  State  conventions  in  loyal 
states,  however  favorable,  in  disloyal  states,  however  hostile,  could 
not  lawfully  or  effectually  disallow  it ;  and  even  the  people  them- 
selves, when  amending  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  are 
only  giving  to  that  plan  its  just  and  needful  sovereign  sanction.  In 
the  meantime,  the  executive  and  legislative  authorities  of  Congress 
can  do  no  more  than  discharge  their  proper  functions  of  protecting 
the  recently  insurgent  states  from  Huarchy  during  the  intervening 
period  while  the  plan  is  being  carried  into  execution.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  this  plan  that  the  insurrectionary  states  shall,  by  themselves, 
and  for  themselves,  accept  and  adopt  this  plan,  and  thereby  submit 
themselves  to  and  recognize  the  national  authority.  This  is  what  I 
meant  when  I  said  to  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  passage  which  you  may  possibly 
recall,  that  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  Buhjugation  was  then  used 
by  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  at  home  and  abro:i<l,  it  was  not 
the  expectiition  or  purpose  of  this  government  that  the  Southern 
States  should  be  subjugated  ;  but  that  I  thought  that  those  states 
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would  be  brought,  by  the  judiciously  mingled  exercise  of  p 
persuasion,  to  ii  condition  in  which  thpy  would  Tolaiifaiily  return  to 
their  allegianne.  This  was  the  explanation  which  Mr.  Adiima  guve 
to  Lord  Piilmerstnn.  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  whi-n  that 
great,  and.  as  I  trust,  not  unfriendly  stutosman.  said  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  Federal  Uniun  dmld  be  nstored,  because  he  knew 
that  whilf  any  man  can  It-ad  a  horse  to  the  water,  no  man  could 
make  him  drink.  The  plan,  therefore,  reci^nizi'S  not  the  dpstriio- 
tion,  nor  even  the  snlivyrsion  of  states,  but  their  actual  existi>nce : 
and  it  reasons  from  facts  as  they  are,  not  from  nssnmed  or  possible 
changps  to  be  effected  by  continual  war  —  nnich  less  does  it  reas"ii 
from  mere  chimeras.  This  absolute  existence  of  the  states  which 
constitute  the  republic  is  the  most  palpable  of  all  the  facta  with 
which  the  American  stateeman  has  to  deal.  If  many  have  stumbled 
over  it  into  treason  and  rebellion,  fhe  fact,  for  all  legitimate  dedne- 
tiona  and  purposes,  nevertheless  remains.  In  a  piaetii-al  sense,  at 
least,  the  states  were  Itefore  the  American  Union  was.  Even  while 
they  were  colonies  of  the  British  crown,  they  still  were  embryo 
states  —  several,  free,  self-existing,  and  indestructible.  Our  Fed- 
eral Republic  exists,  and  henceforth  and  forever  must  exist,  throngh, 
not  the  creation,  bnt  the  combination  of  these  several,  fi-ee,  self-ex- 
isting, atnbborn  states.  These  states  are  not  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground  by  an  imperial  hand,  nor  are  they  posts  hauled  together, 
squared,  and  hewed,  and  en  erected  loosely  upon  it ;  bnt  they  are 
living,  growing,  majestic  trees,  whose  roots  are  widely  ppread  and 
interlaced  within  the  soil,  and  whose  shade  covei-s  the  earth.  If  at 
any  time  any  of  these  trees  shall  be  blown  dnwn  or  npturned  by  vio- 
lence, it  mnst  be  lifted  up  again  in  its  proper  place,  and  sustained  by 
kitldly  hands  until  it  has  renewed  its  natural  stability  and  erect- 
nees!  If  at  any  time  ihe  American  Union  is  fractured  through  a 
lesion  of  one  of  its  limbt,  that  limb  must  be  restored  to  soundness 
before  due  constitutional  health  and  vigor  ran  be  br"Uj;lit  hack  to 
the  whole  system.  If  one  of  these  limlis  offend,  we  have  indeeil  the 
power  —  and  I  will  not  cavil  about  the  right  —  to  cut  it  off  and  cnat 
it  away  from  us ;  but  when  we  shnuld  have  done  that,  we  would 
have  done  just  what  other  nations  less  wise  than  oui-selves  have 
done,  that  have  submitted  unnecessarily  to  amputation,  and  given 
np  a  material  portion  of  their  strength,  to  save  themselves  from  ap- 
prehended destruction.     We  know  the  inherent  strength,  vitality, 
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and  vigor  of  the  whole  American  people.  We  neither  passionately 
torment  any  offending  limb,  nor  consent  to  its  being  cut  oEf,  be- 
cause we  know  that  all  of  our  limbs  are  capable  of  being  restored, 
and  all  are  necessary  to  the  prolongation  of  our  national  life. 

You  will  ask  whether  a  reconciliation  which  follows  so  closely 
upon  military  coercion  can  be  relied  upon.  Can  it  be  sincere?  Can 
it  be  permanent?  I  answer :  Do  you  admit  separation  to  be  in  any 
case  possible  ?  Does  anybody  now  believe  that  it  ever  will  hereafter 
become  possible?  Will  you  yourselves  now  or  ever  consent  to  it  ? 
You  answer  all  these  questions  in  the  negative.  Is  not  reconcilia- 
tion, then,  not  only  desirifble,  but  imperative  ?  Is  any  other  recon- 
ciliation, under  the  circumstances,  possible?  Certainly  you  must 
accept  this  proposed  reconciliation,  or  you  must  purpose  to  delay 
and  wait  until  you  can  procure  a  better  one.  Good  surgery  requires 
that  even  simple  wounds,  much  more  severe  ones,  shall  be  healed,  if 
possible,  at  the  first  intention.  Would  not  delay  necessarily  pro- 
long anarchy?  Are  you  sure  that  you  can  procure  a  better  recon- 
ciliation after  prolonged  anarchy,  without  employing  force?  Who 
will  advocate  the  employment  of  force  merely  to  hinder  and  delay, 
through  prolonged  anarchy,  a  reconciliation  which  is  feasible  and 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  Constitution  ?  In  what  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  written  the  power  to  continue  civil  war  against  succumb- 
ing states,  for  ultimate  political  triumph  ?  What  would  this  be  but, 
in  fact,  to  institute  a  new  civil  war,  after  one  had  ended  with  the 
complete  attainment  of  the  lawful  objects  for  which  it  was  waged? 
Congress  and  the  administration  have  power  to  levy  wars  against  for- 
eign states  for  whatever  cause  they  see  fit.  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent liave  a  right  to  accept  or  even  make  war  against  any  part  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  only  under  their  'limited  power 
to  suppress  sedition  and  insurrection,  and  for  that  purpose  only. 
What  then  ?  Must  we  give  up  the  hope  of  further  elevation  of 
classics  in  the  several  states  without  any  new  guarantiees  for  individ- 
ual liberty  and  progress?  By  no  means.  Marching  in  this  path  of 
progress  and  elevation  of  masses  is  what  we  have  been  doing  still 
more  effectually  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  is  a  national 
march,  as  onward  and  irresistible  as  the  late  conflict  bi*t\veen  free 
and  slave  labor  was  vigorous  and  irrepressible.  The  plan  of  recon- 
ciliation we  are  pursuing  has  given  us  two  great  national  advances 
in  this  progress  of  moral  and  political  elevation,  which  are  now  to 
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be  made  fast  and  Grmly  fixed.  First,  it  secures  a  volunlarjr  abi 
lion  of  slavery  by  every  state  which  bus  engaged  in  iiieuiTection  ; 
and  secondly,  it  must  secure  and  does  secure  an  eSectunl  adiijttioD 
by  tbe  late  slave  states  tlieiuselves  of  tlie  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  which  declares  that  neither  slavery  nor  iuvuliintary 
servitude,  except  for  crime,  shall  ever  hereafter  exist  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  people  who  have  so  steadily  adhcri'd  to  the 
true  path  of  democralie  progress  and  civiliziLtiun  through  nil  the  se- 
duetiuus  of  peace,  and  through  so  miiny  diffitultii-s  and  at  Bu<-h  fear- 
ful cost  in  war,  wilt  now  have  new  induci^'menls  and  eni-ounigementa 
to  persevere  in  thai  path  until  they  tihull  huve  snccessfHily  reduced 
to  a  verity  the  sublime  assertion  of  the  politit'al  equality  o(  all  men, 
which  the  founders,  iu  their  immortal  declaration,  laid  down  aa  the 
true  basis  of  American  Union. 

It  is  certain  that  the  plan  of  reconciliation  which  I  have  thus 
largely  explained  must  and  will  be  ikdopted.  It  may,  however,  be 
bindered  or  hastened,  How  can  it  be  hindered  ?  You  show  yonr- 
aelves  aware  of  the  answer  when  yon  fasten  upon  any  violent,  fso- 
tiouB,  or  Bi'ditious  exhibition  of  passion  or  discontent  in  any  of  the 
lately  rebellious  states  and  argue  from  it  the  failure  of  the  plan. 
Y"u  argue  justly.  Every  turbulent  and  factious  person  iu  the  lately 
insurrectionary  states  is  resisting,  hindering,  and  delaying  the  work 
of  restoration  to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  But  the  case  is  precisely 
the  same  with  ourselves.  Manifestations  of  doubt,  distrust,  crimi- 
nation, contempt,  or  defiance,  in  the  loyal  stati-s,  are  equally  injuri- 
ous, and  equally  tend  to  delay  the  work  of  i-econciliation.  How, 
then,  shall  it  bo  hastened  ?  I  reply,  virtually  in  the  language  of  tlia 
President,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  harmony,  not 
only  with  oup  politics,  but  with  our  religion.  '•  We  must  trust 
each  other."  Can  we  not  trust  each  other?  Once  we  were  friends. 
We  have  since  been  enemies.  We  are  fiiends  again.  But,  whether 
in  friendship  or  in  enmity,  in  peace  or  in  war,  we  are  and  c«in  be 
nothing  else  to  each  other  than  brethren.  A  few  evenings  ago,  an 
hundred  Southern  men,  who  recently  had  been  more  or  less  influen- 
tial and  leading  revolutionists,  visited  my  house  at  Washington. 
They  were  frank,  unreserved,  and  earnest  in  their  assurances  of  ac- 
quiescence and  reconciliation,  as  1  also  was  in  mine.  Happily,  a 
party  of  intelligent  Englishmen  were  in  my  dwelling  al.  the  aamn  time. 
1  introduced  tbe  late  rebels  to  the  rep reseuta lives  of  sympathizing 
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England,  and  I  said  to  the  parties :  "  Yoii  liifely  ea«h  of  yom  I 
tliouglil  tliitt  tlie  Soiirhern  men  preferred  Brllish  rule  to  citizenaliip  I 
in  tlie  United  St-.ites."  While  the  Eiigliahmen  individuuUy  di»- 1 
claimed,  both  purtiPB  promptly  answered,  us  they  do  now,  thiit  the  I 
ideii  WHS  not  merely  ii  delusi^in,  but  an  absurd  mistake.  They  now  I 
knew  thiit  even  during  tlie  excitement  of  the  wiir,  the  Aniericiin  | 
citizen,  whether  North  or  South,  i-eally  preferred  his  own  country-  I 

tn  of  every  Beotion  to  jiny  other  people  in  the  world. 

Some  of  you  fear  that  the  President  may  be  too  lenient  to  those    i 
^ulhern  leaders  who  plunged  the  country  into  the  cnlamitiea  of  civil   I 
wiir.     Esi*pt  those  of  you  who  huve   been  maimed  or  bereaved, 
liHve  any  of  you  ButTcred  more  of  wr^mg,  insult,  and  violence  at  the   ' 
hiinils  of  those  leaders  than  he  has  ?     Can  we  not  forget  where  he 
can  forgive?     Are  you  aware  that  his  terms  of  amnesty  are  fat 
nrnre  rigorous  thnn  those  which  were  offered  by  Abraham  Lincoln? 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  majesty  of  law  more  firmly  maintained  than 
it  has  been  by  him  in  the   exercise  of  diBcrimimiting  clemency? 
S<mie  of  you  seem  to  have  been  slightly  disturbed  by  professions  or 
demonstrations  of  favor  toward  the  President  made  by  parties  who 
have  heretofore  opprwied  his  administration,  as  well  jia  the  admiiiifr 
tratton  of  his  predecessor.     And  you  ask:  May  not  the  President 
yet  prove  unfaithful  to  us?     For  myst'lf,  I  laid  aside  partizanship, 
if  I  had  any,  in  1H6I.  when  the  salvation  of  the  country  demanded 
that  sacriUce.     It  is  not.  therefore,  my   purpose  to  descend  to  mei-e  < 
partizanship  now.     Andrew  Jtihnson  laid  aside,  I  am  sure,  whatever  ^ 
of  {lartizanship  he  had,  at  the  same  time.     That  noble  act  did  not   I 
allow,  but,  on  the  other  hiind,  it  forbade  collusion  by  the  friends  of   I 
the  Union  with  opponents  of  tile  policies  of  the  war  and  of  reconcil-    i 
iation   which  the  government   has   found   it  necessary  to  pursue. 
Duty  requires  absolute  and  uncompromising  fidelity  to  tlie  support- 
ers of  those  poli.:ies,  whosoever  and  of  whatsoever  party  they  may 
be.     Andrew  Johnson  has  praclisfd  that  fidelity  against  the  violence 
of  enemies,  to  the  sacrifice  of  hia  fortune,  the  har.ard  of  his  liberty, 
and  even  the  peril  of  his  life.     The  same  fidelity  is  still  identified 
with  the  success  of  those  polieies.  and,  of  course,  is  necessary  to  the 
a^ihievement   of     their    magnificent    ends.       Why    sliould    ho    now 
abandon  those  policies,  and  desert  time-honored  and  favored  supports 
ers,  merely  because  the  dawning  success  of  our  efforts  has  compelled 
former  opponents  to  approve  and  accept  them?    Patriotism  and 
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loyiilty  equally,  however,  require  that  fidelity  in  this  case  aboiild 
mutual.  He  ye  faithful,  thurefoie,  on  your  imrt,  and  although  the 
8i-cui'ity  I  offer  is  unnecessary  and  su |K<rfluoiis,  yut  I  will  giiai'autee 
fidi-lity  on  hia  part.  Those  who  hitherto  opposed  the  President,  but 
now  profess  to  support  hiui,  eithL-r  are  sincere  or  insincere.  Time 
must  prove  whiuh  is  the  fact.  If  they  are  sincere,  who  that  has  s 
loyal  heart  must  not  rejoice  in  their  late,  though  to u-long- delayed 
(.■oiivei*sion?  If  they  are  iusincei-e,  are  we  either  less  s<igaciims  or 
have  we  less  ability  now  than  heretofore  to  counteract  treachery 
to  (he  national  cause?  Perhaps  you  fear  the  integrity  of  the  man. 
1  conft'ss,  with  a  full  sense  of  my  accountability,  that  among  all  the 
public  men  whom  I  have  met  or  with  whom  I  have  been  associiited 
or  concerned,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  no  one  has  seemed  to  rae 
to  be  more  wholly  free  from  persuual  caprice  and  selfish  ambition 
than  Andrew  Johnson;  none  to  be  more  purely  and  exclusively 
moved  in  public  action  by  love  of  country  and  good  will  to  man- 
kind. 

I  hope  I  have  said  enough  of  the  President.  Shall  I  now  speak 
of  his  associates  in  administration  —  the  heads  of  executive  depart- 
ments, as  they  are  called  ?  I  do  it  cheerfullj',  because  now,  for  the 
first  time,  1  am  free  to  speak  of  them  as  I  truly  regard  and  esteem 
them.  Heretofore  I  cnuld  not  do  so  without  inviting  what  might 
prove  injurious  debate  ;  moreover.  I  could  not  do  so  without  seem- 
ing to  desire  for  myself  some  exemption  from  censure,  somo  exercise 
of  clemency,  which  self-respect  forbade  me  personally  to  invoke 
For  the  time,  I  said  to  myself ;  — 

"Uy  nameta  lost; 

By  Ireosoa'i  tootU  bait- knit <rii  kdiI  canker-tiit. 

Tet  I  am  noblu  as  tliu  nilvurHry 

I  come  to  t'oiw  withal. '* 

That  time  has  passed  away.  The  present  and  the  last  aduiinis- 
trittions  are  inseparably  allied.  Their  work  is  now  either  completely 
done,  or  its  end  is  near  at  liand.  The  heads  of  depiirtments  in  these 
allied  administrations  are  now  separable  without  Injury  to  the  nar 
lioual  safety  and  welfare.  Each  is  entitled  to  his  proper  merit, 
and  each  must  be  content  to  bear  his  distinct  resptmsibility. 

We  have  had  three  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury.  I  believe  that 
the  fiscal  system  under  which  the  nation  has  been  condacte<l  through 
greater  difficulties  than  any  other  nation  ever  encountered  w»s  not 
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only  wisely  projected  and  efi&ciently  organized  by  Mr.  Chase,  but 
was  the  only  one  which,  under  the  then  existing  circumstances,  could 
have  been  successful.  There  has  been  since  no  departure  from  that 
plan,  nor  any  rehixation  in  pursuing  it,  by  either  his  immediate 
successor,  Mr.  Fessenden,  or  by  Mr.  McCuUoeh,  the  present  in- 
cumbent. Intricate  financial  questions  must  continue  to  present 
themselves  from  time  to  time,  until  we  shall  have  turned  the  outgo- 
ing tide  of  debt,  and  begun  to  experience  the  incoming  flow  of  sur- 
plus revenue.  For  myself  I  can  safely  leave  them  to  the  care  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

We  have  had  two  Secretaries  of  War,  Mr.  Cameron  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ton. The  period  of  the  first  was  short ;  that  of  the  last  has  been 
long.  Of  Mr.  Cameron  I  bear  witness  that  he  was  in  all  things 
honest,  earnest,  zealous,  and  patriotic.  Of  Mr.  Stanton  I  am  to 
speak  in  even  more  exalted  praise.  My  acquaintance  with  him 
began  amid  the  hours  of  deep  and  overwhelming  solicitude  which 
filled  what  may  justly  be  called  an  interregnum  which  occurred 
between  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  in 
November,  1860,  and  his  inauguration,  in  March,  1861,  and  while 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  an  acting  member  of  the  waning  adminis- 
tration of  James  Buchanan.  From  that  time,  through  all  the  period 
which  elapsed,  until  April,  1866,  when  the  siege  of  the  capital  was 
raised,  and  the  fearful  tragedy  of  the  country  was  closed  with  the 
assassination  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  who  had  saved  it,  I  hourly 
saw  and  closely  observed,  by  night  and  by  day,  the  Secretaiy  of 
War.  I  saw  him  organize  and  conduct  a  war  of  pure  repression, 
greater  than  any  war  which  mankind  has  before  experienced.  In 
all  that  time  I  saw  no  great  or  serious  error  committed.  I  saw,  as 
you  have  all  seen,  the  greatest  military  results  achieved  —  results 
which  the  whole  world  regarded  as  impossible.  There  is  not  one 
of  those  results  that  is  not  more  or  less  directly  due  to  the  fertile 
invention,  sagacious  preparation,  and  indomitable  perseverance  and 
energy  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  have  never  known  him  to  ex- 
press or  even  betray  a  thought  in  regard  to  our  country  which  was 
not  divine.  What  remains  to  be  done,  by  exhibiting  military  force 
in  bringing  the  insurrectionary  states  out  from  anarchy  into  a  con- 
dition of  internal  peace  and  cooperation  with  the  government,  may 
be  safely  trusted  to  him. 

I   am   equally   satisfied  with   the   naval   administration  of  Mr. 
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Welleaj  and  yet  I  am  bound  to  ac 
piriod  of  Ilia  service,  the  niivy  )im 


knowledge  th;it,  during  thewbow^ 
s  pructiiyilly  cnjuypd  the  adinini^- 
tratiun  of  two  aagaeious  mid  effective  chiefs.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Mavy  will  himself,  I  am  sure,  iipprove  and  th;ink  me  for  this  tribute 
to  his  asaistiint,  Cnplaiii  V"X.  The  Department  has  iicliteved  glory 
enough  to  divide  between  them.  I  apprehend  neither  now  nor  in 
uny  iieiir  future  nny  diiiiger  of  raaritime  collision  or  conflict ;  hnt  I 
tliiiik  the  maiiitcuaiice  of  naval  preparation  equally  ndvautageuns, 
both  ut  iiome  aud  iibroi\d,  with  regard  to  qaestiuns  which,  withoat 
that  precaution,  might  pussibly  arise.  I  am  content  to  Icitve  the 
reaponaibility  of  thia  case  with  Mr.  Welles. 

We  have  had  three  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  or  Home  Depurfc- 
ment  — Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Usher,  and  Mr.  Harlan.  Amid  the  tn- 
mults  of  war  and  the  terror  inspired  by  foreign  cniispirauiea,  the 
operations  of  the  Home  Department  have  all  the  while  heen  carried 
on  without  arresting  attention,  or  even  obtaining  observation.  It 
might  be  sufGcient  praise  to  sny  of  its  chiefs  that  ixiw,  when  the 
time  for  scrutiny  has  come,  those  unobserved  operations  are  found 
to  have  been  faultless.  But  this  is  not  all.  A  thousand,  live  thoa- 
sand  years  hence,  men  will  inquire  when  and  by  wliuin  w<ib  pro- 
jected and  instituted  the  steam  overland  conneciiun,  which,  during 
all  the  intervening  period,  will  be  seen  to  have  indifisirlnbly  bound 
the  distant  coasts  of  the  Pacific  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  answer  will  be,  it  was  projected  and  instituted  by  the  Secreta- 
ries of  the  Inti'rior  during  the  sdministration  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

We  have  bad  two  Postmasto's  Gfneral.  No  more  prudent  or 
efficient  one  than  Montgomery  Blair  has  ever  presided  in  that  De- 
partment. In  his  successor,  Mr.  Denniaon,  we  find  a  practised 
statesman,  who,  under  the  improved  circumstances  of  our  naliaiial 
condition,  is  giving  us  special  and  peculiar  cause  for  satisfaction. 
He  is  promptly  restoring  the  transportation  of  malts  throughout 
the  l»le  theatre  of  war,  and  in  that  way  performing  an  eniiiieiit 
part  in  the  reconeiliation  of  the  American  people.  Watc-hful  of  ihe 
interests  of  external  as  well  as  of  internal  c6mmerc'e,  he  has  brought 
into  action  a  new  and  direct  postal  line  with  Itrazil,  and  thus  has 
introduced  us  to  more  intimate  intercoui-se  with  the  states  of  South 
America.  A  year  hence  we  shall  see  him  extending  commercial, 
political,  and  friendly  connection  to  the  isUnds  of  the  PaciQc  a 
the  great  continents  that  lie  beyond  it. 
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Iwiah  you  all  could  understand  Mr.  Spiked,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, as  I  do.     I  di>  not  know  whethi^r  lie  is  to  ha  admired  more  for 
varied  and  accurate  learning,  or  for  what  seems  to  be  nn  intuitive 
faculty  of   moral    philosapby.     Only  tlie   dehuate  nei-vouH  systei 
wliic'h  we  all  enjoy,  but  ao  seldom  apprecintf,  imeinH  to  nie   to 
nish  &  p:inillel  for  his  quick  sensibilities  iii  tlie  discovery  and  ap 
ciation  of  truth.     Firmer  than  most  men  in  hi^  cimvjctions, 
braver  in  his  hopes  of  the  progress  of  liunianity,  he  is  neverthel 
tenipenite,  thoughtful,  and  wise  in  the  conduct  of  administration. 

These  are  they  who  were  or  are  the  counsellors  and  agi^nts  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  during  the  eventful  perioil  through 
which  we  hiive  passed.  That  they  have  always  agreed  from  the 
first  in  deciding  the  momentous  questions  with  which  they  werftj 
engagi-d  ia  not  asserted.  A  Cabinet  which  should  agree  at  once  en.' 
every  sucb  question  would  be  no  better  or  safer  than  one  counsellor, 
Our  republicim  system,  and  the  political  system  of  every  free  couM^j 
try,  requires,  if  not  a  "  multitude  of  counsellors,"  at  least  an  aggre-' 
gation  and  divfrsoneas  of  counsellors.  But  this  I  (k)  maintain  and 
confidently  proclaim,  that  every  important  decision  of  the  adininis* 
tration  has  been  wise.  I  maiutain  with  equal  firmness,  and  de* 
olare  with  still  greater  pleasure,  the  opinion  that  no  council  of 
government  ever  existed  in  a  revolutionary  period  in  any  nation 
which  Wiis  either  more  harmonious  or  more  loyal  to  each  other,  tO 
their  chief,  and  to  their  country.  Had  this  council  been  at  any 
time  less  harmonious  or  less  loyal,  I  should  then  have  feared  tb** 
downfall  of  the  Republic. 

Happily,  I  need  not  enter  the  field  to  assign  honors  to  our  milU. 
tary  and  naval  chiefs.  Their  achievements,  while  they  have  excited 
the  admiration  and  won  the  affectionate  gratitudt>  of  all  our  country^' 
men,  have  already  become  a  grand  theme  of  universal  history. 

I  omit  to  speak  of  foreign  nations,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  tl 
government  in  regard  to  them,  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  the 
discussion  of  such  questions  is  for  a  season  necessarily  conducted 
without  immediate  publicity ;  the  other  is  a  reason  I  need  not  as- 
sign. Nevertheless,  I  may  say  in  general  terms  this;  We  have 
olaiina  upon  foreign  nations  for  injuries  to  the  United  States  and 
their  eitizeiis,  and  other  nations  have  presented  claims  ai^ainst  this 
government,  for  alleged  injuries  to  them  or  their  subjects.  Ak 
though  these  claims  are  chiefly  of  a  personal  and  pecuniary  naturSr 
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yet  Uie  diaeoaaiua  of  Uiem  iavulv«s  priuL-ijiles  e 
petiilvdi-e  ut  aiatea  -iad  Itanuony  oin-'D^  lh<^  D^K^oufi.  I  biJirTe  t 
Ui«  l'reiii<l>^iit  MiJ  coiiJuL-t  tbu  part  of  uur  .iSn.is  in  socb  a  mmangr 
aa  to  yi«Ul  und  )voj\«r  iitilemnitiM  ju>tty  dut:,  without  Any  oom- 
|)roiuue  of  tlie  uaiUhuU  diguity  aoiJ  Uouur.  Witti  whutever  jtstioasj 
me  may  »dijt^re  to  our  iiihi^rited  priiici|>l«  ol  sroiding  mtanglii^ 
alliaucis  with  fureign  UHtions.  the  L'nited  States  must  v^utinue  to 
exeruUe  —  aa  always  More  oar  cinl  war  tliey  did  rseraUe  —  a  just 
and  bvitefiiufnt  ii)l)ui.-no«  iu  the  iiiieni»itoiia)  i«Dduct  of  foragn 
states,  particularly  ttioae  wLi4:h  ar«  nrur  to  us  on  tliis  continent, 
and  wliic'h  are  especially  endeared  to  ua  by  llieir  adoptiim  "f  ivpab- 
liuin  insUtutiona.  That  just  iuQuk^nce  uf  oars  was  iritpninxl,  as 
might  have  been  apprt^hended  by  tlie  Americait  peo|ile,  wlieD  th^y 
full  into  Uie  distractions  of  civil  war.  With  the  nrtura  of  peace  it 
b  coming  back  to  us  again,  in  greater  streugth  than  ever.  I  am 
■ure  that  this  important  interest  has  not  been  lust  sight  of  by 
tilt)  President  of  the  United  Staties  fur  a  single  moment,  iuid  I 
expect  that  we  shall  see  republican  institutions,  wherever  ibey 
have  htivn  heretofore  established  lliruughout  the  American  ood- 
tineiit,  spijedily  vindicated,  renewed,  and  reinvigoraled.  When  I 
•hall  8t.'e  this  prc^i-esa  successfully  worked  out  on  the  American 
continent,  I  ishtill  then  look  fur  the  sigiia  of  ita  successful  working 
throughout  the  other  continents. 

It  is  thus  that  I  think  the  administrations  of  Abmliam  Lincoln 
and  Andrew  Johnson  may  be  assumed  as  an  epwh  at  which  iiu- 
manity  will  resume  willi  new  spirit  and  courage  the  career  which, 
however  slow,  is  nevertheless  constantly  directed  toward  the  destruo- 
tion  of  every  form  of  human  slavery,  and  the  politiad  equality  of 
all  men. 

And  now,  my  dear  friends  and  neighbors,  after  this  pleiisant  in- 
terview, we  part  once  more  —  yrm  to  continue,  I  hope  nilh  uu- 
abat<^'d  success  and  pleasure,  your  accusttjmed  domestic  and  social 
puiBuits;  I  return  to  the  ciipital,  there  to  watch  and  wait  and  woik 
on  a  little  longer.  But  we  stiall  meet  again.  We  came  together 
to-day  to  celebrate  the  end  of  the  civil  war.  We  will  come  together 
again  under  next  October's  sun.  to  rejoice  in  the  restoration  of 
peace,  harmony,  and  union  tlu'oughout  the  land.  Until  that  time  I 
refrain  from  what  would  be  a  pleiisant  task  —  the  forecasting  of  the 
materiul  progress  of  the  country,  the  normal  increase  of  pupulation 
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by  birth  and  immignLtion,  and  its  diffusion  over  tfae  row  obliterated  1 
lint:  of  Muson  and  Dixon,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexicu,  and  over  iiad  ' 
Ri^roBS  the  Rocky  Moujitaius  along  tht;  bordei-  of  Mexit-o  to  tha 
Facifio  Ocean.  I  say  now  only  this:  Go  on,  fellow-tit izeiis,  io- 
cre:i86  and  multiply  tia  you  have  lieietufore  done.  Extend  clianiiels 
of  internal  commerce  as  the  development  of  agriculLuial,  forest,  und 
mineral  resources  requires.  Iniprove  your  harbors,  consolidate  the 
Union  now  wliile  you  can,  without  nn constitutionally  oentraliitiag 
the  government,  and  henceforth  you  will  enjoy,  as  a  tribute  of 
respect  and  confidence,  that  Sfcurity  at  Iiome  and  that  con  side  ration 
abroad  which  matitinie  powers  of  the  world  have  of  late,  when  their 
candor  was  specially  needed,  only  reluctantly  and  partially  con- 
ceded.  May  our  Heavenly  Father  blt-as  j<iu  and  your  families  and 
friends,  and  have  you  all  in  His  holy  keeping  until  the  rolling 
months  shall  bring  around  that  happy  meeting  in  1866 ;  and  so^ 
for  the  present,  farewell. 
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New  York,  Cooper  InUUute,  February  22,  18SS 

T  WAS  at  Auburn  in  this  our  old  and  honored  State  of  New  ' 
York  ill  October,  and  I  spoke  then  what  I  thought  would  be  per- 
tinent to  public  afTairs  for  a  whole  year.  The  summons  of  friendB 
in  the  city  of  New  York  brings  me  bai-k  after  the  expiration  of  only 
three  months.  Their  demand  is,  I  eonfess,  rather  hard  upon  me^ 
under  tiie  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  I  obey.  I  am  no  si-o-ssion- 
ist.  I  profess  to  understand  how  to  obey  the  commands  of  tha 
people  of  my  own  state,  without  violating  my  alteginuce  to  the 
United  Slates. 

N»w,  what  shall  I  speak  of  or  about?  The  call  of  your  meeting 
specifies  the  subject.'  But  first,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  here  as 
an  alarmist;  I  am  not  here  to  say  that  the  nation  is  in  peril  or 
danger  —  in  peril  if  yon  ailopt  the  opinions  i>f  the  Presiihnt ;  in  peril 
if  you  reject  them  ;  in  peril  if  jon  adopt  the  views  of  the  a|>p.irent 
or  real  majority  of  Congress,  or  it  you  reject  them.     It  is  nut  ia 
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dom,  tbe  cftnse  of  progress,  melioration,  or  civilization,  tlie  c 
Batioiiul  ii^^^randizeinent,  prt^sent  or  fature,  materia  or  moral,  is  in 
diiugerof  liiftng  lorrg  arrested,  whetlteryou  adopt  one  set  of  policicul 
opinions  or  another.  Tlie  Union  —  tlmt  is  to  siiy,  the  mttion  —  has 
been  rescued  from  all  its  perils.  The  nohle  ship  has  passt^  from 
tempests  and  billows  wittiin  the  verge  of  a.  safe  h:irix>r,  and  is  now 
securely  riding  into  her  ancient  moorings,  without  a  broken  spio-  or 
a  k'iik,  starboard  or  Inrbnaid,  fore  or  aft.  There  are  some  small 
reefa  yet  to  pass  iis  slie  approaches  those  moorings.  One  pilot  says 
that  she  may  safely  enter  directly  through  them.  The  other  saya 
tlmt  she  must  back,  and,  lowering  sail,  take  time  to  go  around  them. 
Thnt  is  all  the  diffyrence  ;  it  is  merely  the  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  pilots,  I  sliuuld  not  pr.iotise  my  habitual  cliarity  if  I 
did  not  iidmit  that  I  think  them  both  sincere  and  honest.  But  tbe 
vessel  will  go  in  safely,  oiih  wny  or  the  other.  The  worst  that  need 
happen  will  be  that,  by  taking  the  wrong  instead  of  the  ri>;ht  pas- 
aage,  or  even  taking  the  right  pass:ige,  and  avoiding  the  wrong  one, 
the  vessel  may  roll  a  little,  and  some  honest,  capable,  and  even 
deserving  politicians,  statesmen.  President,  or  Congressmen  may 
get  washed  overboard.  I  should  be  sorry  for  this,  but  if  it  cannot 
be  helped,  it  can  be  borne.  If  I  am  one  of  the  unfortunates,  let 
no  friend  be  concerned  on  that  account.  As  h'nest,  as  good,  as 
capable  politicians,  statesmen.  Congressmen,  and  Presidents  will 
make  their  appearance  hereafter,  faster  than  needed,  to  commiind 
the  ship,  as  well  and  as  wisely  as  any  that  biive  heretofore  stalked 
their  hour  upon  the  deck,  in  the  alternations  of  calm  and  tempest 
that  always  attend  political  navigation. 

Nevertlieless,  iillhough  I  do  not  think  we  are  in  a  crisis,  the  <]uea- 
tion  to^lay  is  worthy  of  deliberate  examination  and  consideration. 
It  is  always  important,  in  going  into  a  port  or  preparing  for  a  new 
departure,  to  take  accurate  observations,  iu  oider  to  iisceitain 
whether  the  ship  and  crew  are  sound  and  in  good  fastening  and  in 
good  sailing  condition.  The  subject  before  us  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  that  reveals  itself  but  too  clearly  between  the  ejcecuiive  ad- 
ministration of  the  President  and  the  legislative  counsellors  of  the 
nation.  The  President,  as  we  nil  see,  is  a  man  of  decided  convic- 
tions; the  legislative  leaders,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  resolu- 
tions, are  trying  to  decide  not  to  coindde  with  him  in  opinion. 
They  have  appealed  to  us,  outsiders  as  we  are,  to  proLiounoe  bfr 
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tween  them.     I  will  try  to  abow  you  what  the  nature  and  character^ 
of  llie  dtfTerence  is.  I 

Some  of  you,  few  or  muny,  have  been  occasioniiUy  in  a  theatro.* 
You  may  remembi^r  a  play  that  had  some  popularity  a  few  yeanvl 
I  ago,  entitled  "The  Nervous  Man  and  the  Man  of  Nerve,"     Both  ofl 
these  charactera  were  well-ttMio  country  gentlemen.    They  had  Weqfl 
friends  in  early  life.    Their  friendship  grew  with  their  years.   Theyfl 
lived    in  distant  parts  of    the  country.     The  nervous  man   had   »fl 
hopeful  son  ;  the  man  of  nerve  had  a  lovable  d.iugbter.    By  somVV 
freak  of  fortune,  or  some  more  capridous  god,  these  young  peopls  I 
liad    accidentally    come    togi-ther   at    a    watering-place,    and    there  i 
formed  an  attachment  unknown  to  their  parents.    In  the  mean  tim«  J 
the  nervous  man  and  the  man  of  nerve  had  come  to  an  agreement  I 
to  marry  the  two  young  people  together,  under  a  belief  that  they  J 
were  entirely  unknowu  to  each  other.     Each  parent  made  tiie  an-  I 
nouncement  to   his  child  in    a  mysterious   manner.     The   nervotu  1 
man's  son  was  toid  that  he  was  to  be  married  to  an  unkriotvn  hidjr  I 
with  whom  he  was  sur«  to  fall  in  love  at  first  sight,  but  whose  name 
must  be  withheld  until  the  day  of  the  ceremony.     The  daughter  of 
the  man   of  nerve   received   a  similar    pleasant  intimation.     Each 
,  lover  protested,   each    parent  was   peremptoi-y,  each    lover  imprae- 
I   ticable.     As  a  natural  consequence    both    ran  away,  and,   as  was  I 
'  quite   natural,  both   came  together,  and  they  were   clandestinely  ' 
married.     When  the  nervous  man  heard  of  his  eon*s  contumacious 
disobeilience  he  denounced  him,  disinherited  him,  disowned  him, 
and  declared  he  would  never  see  hira  again.     When  the  man  of 

'J  heard  of  the  flight  of  his  ditughter  he  immediately  summoned  J 
bis  dependants,  who  sought  to  restore  her  to  her  father.     One  p»*  I 
rent  was  all  passion,  the  other  was  all  decision.    While  they  were 
comparing  their  mutual  and  common  grief  and  disappointment,  the 
married  lovers  came  trembling  into  the  angry  presence,  and  kneel- 
ing down,  asked  forgiveness  and  parental  blessings  upon  what  was 
now  irrevocable.      What  was  the  parents'  surprise  to  find  that  th«  , 
runaway  match  was  just  precisely  the  one  they  luid  planned,  and  1 
the  supijosed  failure  of  which  had  so  deeply  excited  them.    The  man   I 
of  nerve  acquitted  himself  with  becoming  resignation,  and,  since  it  ) 
had  all  ended  right,  he  extended  to  the  lovers  the  boon  they  begged. 
The  nervous  man  refused  altogether  to  be  comforted,  propitiated,  of  - 
^L   even  soothed.     He  refused  aud  declared  tliat  he  would  persist  for- 
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ever  in  refusing  to  receive  back  agiiin  the  son  wlio  had  been  so  disiy 
bedieiit.  When  his  outburst  of  puasioii  had  somewhat  subsided, 
the  man  of  neive  said  :  "  Well,  now,  old  friend,  why  won't  you  for- 
give liim?  Huve  you  not  got  tlie  matter  all  your  oivn  way  after 
all  ?  "  "  Why,  yes,"  replied  the  nervous  m  in,  "  I  have  got  it  all 
my  own  way."  "Then,  why  will  you  not  forgive  him?  "  said  the 
man  of  nerve.  "  Why,  I  haven't  had  my  own  way  of  having  it." 
This,  !  think,  is  the  difference  between  the  President,  who  is  a  man 
of  nerve,  in  the  Executive  chiiir  at  Wasliington,  and  the  nervnui 
men  wlio  are  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Hoih  have  got  the 
Union  restoi-ed  aa  they  originally  planned  it  should  be.  They  have 
got  it  restored,  not  with  slavery,  but  without  it ;  not  with  secession, 
fl;igrftnt  or  Intent,  but  without  it  ;  not  with  compensation  for  enian- 
cipii.tinn,  but  without  it;  not  with  compromise,  but  without;  not 
with  disloyal  states,  or  ri'preseritatives,  but  with  loyal  states  and 
representatives  ;  not  with  rebel  debts,  but  without  thera  ;  not  with 
esemption  from  our  own  debts  for  suppressing  the  rebellion,  but 
with  equal  liabilities  upon  the  rebeli  and  tlie  loj-nl  men;  not  with 
freedmen  and  refugees  abandoned  to  suffering  and  persecution,  but 
with  llie  freedmen  employed  in  productive,  self-sustaining  industry, 
with  refugees  under  the  protection  of  law  and  order.  The  man  <>i 
nerve  sees  that  it  liiis  come  out  right  at  last,  and  he  accepts  the 
situation.  lie  does  not  forget  that  in  tins  troublesome  world  i>f 
ours,  the  most  to  be  secured  by  anybody  is  to  have  things  come  out 
right.  Nobody  can  ever  expect  to  have  tliem  brought  out  altogether 
in  his  own  way.  The  nervous  men,  on  the  other  hand,  hesitate, 
delay,  debate,  and  ;^onize  —  not  because  it  has  not  oome  out  riglit, 
but  because  they  have  not  individually  had  their  own  way  in  bring- 
ing it  to  that  happy  termination. 

I  have  said  that  I  apprehend  no  serious  dilEailty  or  calamity. 
This  confidence  arises  from  the  conviction  which  I  entertain  that 
there  never  was  and  never  can  be  any  successful  process  for  the 
restoration  of  Union  and  harmony  among  the  stiites,  except  the  one 
with  which  the  President  has  avowed  himself  sati^lied.  Grant  it 
that  the  rebellion  is  dispersed,  ended,  and  exhausted,  dead  even  at 
the  i-oot.  then  it  follows  necessarily  that  the  states  sooner  or  later 
must  be  iirgiinized  loyal  men  in  accordance  with  the  change  in  our 
fundamental  law,  and  that,  being  so  organized,  they  should  come 
loyal  representatives  and  resume  their  places  in   tlr    family 
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which,  in  a  fit  of  caprice  and  passion,  they  rebelliously  vacated.  All 
the  rebel  states  but  Texas  have  done  just  that  thing,  and  Texas  is 
doing  tlie  same  thing  just  now  as  fast  as  possible.  The  President  is 
in  harmony  with  all  the  states  that  were  in  rebellion.  Every  Exec- 
utive Department  and  the  Judicial  Department  are  in  operation,  or 
are  rapidly  resuming  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  Loyal  repre- 
sentatives, more  or  less,  from  all  these  states —  men  whose  loyalty 
may  be  tried  by  any  Constitutional  or  legislative  test  which  will 
apply  even  to  tlie  representatives  of  the  states  which  have  been 
loyal  throughout  —  are  now  standing  at  the  doors  of  Congress,  and 
have  been  standing  there  for  three  months  past,  asking  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  seats  which  disloyal  representatives,  in  violation  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  states,  as  well  as  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Union,  had  recklessly  abandoned.  These  representatives,  after  a 
lapse  of  three  months,  yet  remain  waiting  outside  the  chambers, 
while  Congress  pa^^ses  law  after  law,  imposes  burden  after  burden, 
and  duty  after  duty  upon  the  states  which,  against  their  earnestly 
expressed  desires,  are  left  without  represf^ntation.  So  far  as  I  can 
judge  of  human  probabilities,  I  feel  sure  that  the  loyal  men  from 
the  now  loval  states  will,  sooner  or  later,  at  this  session  or  at  some 
other,  by  this  Congress  or  by  some  other,  be  received  into  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  nation.  When  this  shall  have  been  done,  the  pro- 
cess of  restoration  will  be  complete;  for  that  is  all  that  now  remains 
to  be  done.  If,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  my  judgment  is  at  fault, 
then  some  of  those  who  now  upliold  the  opposite  one  can  show  some 
other  process  of  restoration  which  is  practicable,  and  which  can  be 
and  will  be  adopted,  and  when  it  is  likely  to  be  adopted.  Does 
any  person  pretend  to  know  such  a  plan  ?  Other  plans,  indeed, 
have  been  mentioned.  They  were  projected  during  Mr.  Lincoln's 
administration  ;  they  have  been  projected  since.  Briefly  described, 
these  plans  have  been  such  as  this :  that  Congress,  with  the  Presi- 
dent concurring,  should  create  what  are  called  territorial  govern- 
ments in  the  eleven  states  which  were  once  in  rebellion,  and  that  the 
President  should  administer  the  government  there  for  an  indefinite 
period  by  military  force,  and  that  after  long  purgation  they  should 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  by  congressional  enactment.  This  pro- 
ceeding was  rejected  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  it  is  rejected  by  the  Presi- 
dent. If  ever  it  may  have  been  practicable,  it  is  now  altogether  too 
late.     If  the  President  could  be  induced  to  concur  in  so  mad  a 
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measure  at  tlits  daXe,  it  would  be  im^inssible  to  t-secute  it. 
what  jou  will  or  what  yoii  may,  tlie  states  are  iilreiidy  organized,  in 
perfect  harmony  wltli  our  aiiiemled  Natioiiiil  Cunstitutiun,  and  are 
in  earnest  (.-uiipenitiun  with  the  Federal  goverunient.  It  would  re- 
quire an  imi)erial  will,  an  imperial  person,  and  imperial  powers 
greater  than  the  Emperor  of  France  poaseaaea,  to  reduce  any  one  nf 
these  slates,  nitli  the  cotiseut  of  nil  the  other  states,  into  what  you 
term  a  territorial  condition.  Maximilian's  task,  though  it  engages 
two  emperors  and  two  imperial  organizations,  with  their  forces, 
is  thought  not  the  must  wise  and  hopeful  political  enterprise  of  the 
duy.  On  the  otiit-r  hand  we  h&ve  no  emperor,  but  only  a  stern, 
unconipromlsing,  ladii^l  republican,  a  democrat,  call  him  wlnit  you 
will,  for  President,  who  refuses  in  every  way  to  be  a  party  to  any 
imperial  transactioos,  and  who  would  hiind  them  back  to  Congress 
if  they  were  to  offer  him  the  men  «nd  money  to  prosecute  such  im- 
perial enterprises.  Snppnse  that  he  could  give  place  to  another 
President,  whether  by  elei;tion,  or  even  ass;issi nation,  where  will  you 
find  in  the  United  States  a  man  who  would  want  to  lie  elected  to 
that  high  place  to  plunge  this  country  into  a  civil  war  fora  political 
chimera?  If  there  he  such  a  one,  whiit  chance  is  there  that  he 
would  he  elected  for  such  h  purpnae?  That  scheme,  then,  is  at  an 
end,  and  it  is  not  now  even  seriimsly  mentioned.  Is  there  any 
other  plan?  Congress  has  a  lieconstrnction  Cumiiiittee,  as  it  ia 
called,  composed  of  fifteen  members,  who  have  stnppeil  the  wheela 
of  legislation  three  months  to  enable  them  to  snlnnit  a  pi-ooess 
or  plan  different  from  that  which  is  now  on  the  eve  of  a  happy 
consummation.  And  wlnit  have  they  given  us?  One  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to  compel  the  excluded  states  to 
equalize  suffrage  upnn  the  penalty  of  an  abridgment  of  representa- 
tion. I  do  not  discuss  its  merits.  Either  the  amendment  will  or 
will  not  be  adopted.  The  expectation  ia,  that  it  will  fail  even  in 
Congress.  In  any  case  it  implies  a  full  reatomtion  of  the  Southern 
states.  It  is,  therefore,  no  plan  or  process  of  reconstruction  At  all.  i 
The  Committee  prove  this  to  be  the  true  character  of  liie  proceed-  * 
ing,  because  thev  fall  back  npon  a  process  not  of  ivstoiation.  but 
of  obstruction.  The  res  .luti-in  which  tliey  submitted  Tm-sday  last, 
and  which  has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  directly  de- 
clares that  loyal  representatives  shall  not  be  admitted  from  loyal 
states  until   Congress  shall  piiss  a  law  for  thai  purpose  —  which 
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law.  it  would  seem  that  every  member  who  votes  for  it  must  know,  i 
rannot  be  enacted  wltbout  the  President's  approval,  which  ciinnot  j 
he  coriaistently  given  in  view  nf  the  opinii>ns  thut  he  is  known  to  I 
entertain.  This  concurrent  resolntion,  then,  is  not  ii  |ilan  for  recon-  1 
sti'uction,  but  a  plan  for  indeiinite  postponement  imd  delny  by  the  1 
eoiicnrrent  action  of  the  Houses  of  Congress. 

I  know  tliat  the  scriptural  instruction  is  not  alwiiya  accepted  as 
an  infallible  gnide  of  fiiith  in  these  latter  days.  I  do  not,  therefore,  ' 
itsk  you  whether  the  United  States  government  ought  not  now  to 
slay  the  fatted  calf  and  invite  our  prodigal  brethren  to  so  luxurious  I 
a  feiist;  but  I  do  venture  to  say  that  when  this  nation  became  dis- 
orgjinized  five  years  ago  by  flagrant  secession  and  rebellion,  we  did 
determine  to  humble  tlie  rebi-ls  and  bring  them  back  again  to  their 
constitntional  seat  at  the  family  table.  I  know  that  we  have  hum- 
bled them,  and  have  brought  them  back  with  humiliiiiion  and  re- 
pentance Bueing  for  ri'storation,  I  know  that  when  Congress  was 
convened,  and  when  the  last  elections  were  held,  which  gave  utter^ 
aiice  to  the  popular  voice,  it  was  their  expectation  that  without  un- 
necessary delay  that  table  would  be  set,  and  that  all  the  members 
of  the  family,  however  pi'odigal  tliey  had  been,  would  be  received 
at  tiie  board. 

There  being,  then,  no  further  plan  of  restoration,  what  are  the 
chances  of  carrying  out  the  system  of  obstruction  to  which  I  have 
referred  ?  It  is  as  impracticable  in  its  character  as  I  think  it  is 
vicious.  If  I  have  read  the  history  of  this  country  correctly,  it  has 
settled  these  three  things;  First:  No  State  can  keep  itself  out  of 
the  Union  or  keep  itself  in  a  territorial  condition  under  the  Union. 
In  the  very  beginning  four  slates  refused  to  enter  ;  with  wry  faces 
they  all  came  in  afterward — making  the  whole  number  of  states 
thirteen  instead  of  the  nine  first  consenting.  All  the  region  east  of 
the  Mbsissippi  rushed  rapidly  through  a  brief  territoiinl  pupilage 
into  the  Union.  We  bought  provinces  from  Spain,  from  France, 
from  Mexico.  From  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  they  have  rushed 
or  are  rushing  with  railroad  speed,  after  a  brief  territorial  existence, 
as  states  into  the  Uiiion.  If  it  were  possible,  we  might  acquire  still 
more  provinces,  North  or  South.  You  cannot  easily  go  further 
West.  Every  pi-ovince  that  there  might  be  gained,  whether  white  or 
black,  old  or  young,  alien  or  native  born,  would  also  he  immediately 
rushing,  as  with  railroad  speed,  as  states  into  the  Union.     Another 
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thing  which  oiir  natinnHl  hbtory  teaches  la,  that  th&  st^ites  wM 
ai-e  in  the  Union  cannot  be  taken  or  kept  nut  of  its  limits;  aiid  ihat 
b  the  great  lesson  of  the  rebellion.  Tht'  thitd  thing  which  this 
eventfol  wai'  tenches  na  ia,  that,  tlie  states  whicli  aru  in  the  Union 
cannot  keep  any  states  that  are  untside  fnim  coming  in,  Congress 
is  hubituitlly  inclined  to  this  expeiiinent.  It  hesitated  about  Michi- 
gan and  Missouri;  it  reeled  and  sta^vred  before  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia; and  it  convulsed  the  naiion  in  resisting  Kansas;  yet  they 
are  nil  in  the  Union,  all  nnir  hiyal,  and  most  of  them  cheerful  and 
happy.  Hijw  many  Cummittees  of  Conference  did  we  have,  how 
many  Joint  Committees  did  we  not  have,  on  this  momentous  ques- 
tion ?  How  many  Joint  Resolutions,  denying  that  Congress  ever 
would  consent  to  the  admission  of  sm-h  uiMvelcnme  intruders  ? 
How  many  compromises,  securing  gmiraiilces  fur  freedom,  securing 
guarantees  for  slavery,  were  broken  and  scattered,  when  one  after 
the  other  these  states  came  in,  as  if  by  a  headlong  thrust  and  harh-d 
by  an  Almighty  Providence,  who  was  determined  that  ihe  people 
of  this  continent  shall  be  nut  many  discordant  nations,  bat  one 
united  and  hurmotiions  nation. 

1  entered  Congress  in  1849,  when  the  Joint  Committee  of  Fifteen 
was  skilfully,  and  it  is  but  just  to  say,  lionestly  framed  to  obstruct 
the  admission  of  California  until  the  majority  of  the  nation  should 
compromise  and  silence  forever  the  debate  npon  slavery.  The  Oum- 
mittee  succeeded  in  excluding  California  for  a  p^-riod  of  eight  luontbe 
and  no  longer,  and  eventually  obtained,  in  broken  frHgmeuta,  tho 
compromise  which  it  sought.  That  compromise  was  by  its  terms  to 
be  perpetual.  The  compromise  of  1H50  lingered,  however,  just  four 
years  and  then  perished,  giving  pltice  to  the  incipient  and  now  hap- 
pily consiimmateit  adjustment  of  the  slavery  question,  by  the  com- 
plete and  universal  abrogation  of  that  institution.  T  left  Congi'ess 
in  1861,  when  committees  and  conventions  cluslered  in  and  around 
the  Capitol,  demanding  stipulations  (which  Congress  refused)  that 
fetters  should  be  put  upon  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  and  Coloradfk 
Yon  can  never  ker-p  stites  out  of  this  Union,  never,  no  never!  U 
we  do  not  like  them,  we  may,  in  the  words  of  the  old  proverbv 
"  lump  them."  The  pi-eseut  distrusts  of  future  states  or  of  existing 
states  have  no  substantial  ground.  Tliey  are  begotten  of  miserable 
perishing  fears  and  factions.  California  was  suspected  of  secret  or 
ultimate  complicity  with  slavery.     AU  the  men  in  the  Union  kite* 


^^  ultimate  ( 
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the  hard  feelings  her  people  entertained  toward  us  Free-soilers,  who 
were  their  most  ealrnest  advocates.  We  gave  her  ten  years  of  pro- 
slavery,  democratic  rule.  The  ten  years  are  now  up,  and  she  is 
calm,  perhaps  distrustful  of  some  of  us  yet,  because  we  are  willing 
to  admit  the  states  that  have  sinned  and  repented  as  she  did.  If 
ever  this  thing  of  keeping  out  states  by  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress 
could  have  had  any  chance  of  permanent  success,  that  time  has 
passed  away.  No  stite  has  ever  been  hindered  in  coming  into  the 
Union  except  upon  questions  growing  out  of  the  system  of  African 
bondage.  But  African  bondage  has  now  gone  to  the  dogs,  and  they 
have  made  a  sure  finish  of  it.  Not  even  enough  of  its  shriveled 
skin  or  disjointed  limbs  remains  to  sharpen  the  cupidity  of  the  race 
that  were  once  called  slavehol  lers,  or  of  that  other  race  which  was 
known  to  the  country  as  ''doughfaces.*'  No  state,  therefore,  will 
ever,  hereafter,  be  hindered  or  delayed  in  coming  back  into  the  Un- 
ion upon  the  ground  of  slavery. 

You  may  think  that  the  irresistible  tendency  to  Union  which  I 
have  descriV»ed  may  have  somc^thing  alarming  in  it.  This  would  be 
a  gnive  error.  I  think  no  such  thing.  The  people  in  any  territory 
want  to  be  a  state,  because  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  and  a  good  thing 
to  have  the  municipal  powers  and  faculties  which  belong  to  a  state 
within  the  American  Union,  and  to  provide  by  its  own  laws  for  the 
maintenance  and  security  of  life,  liberty,  and  property.  A  territory 
wants  to  be  a  state  and  a  m dumber  of  the  Federal  Union,  because  it 
is  a  pleasant  thing  and  a  good  thing  to  have  its  protection  against 
foreign  enemies,  and  to  possess  the  privileges  and  immunities  guar- 
anteed to  a  state  by  the  national  Constitution.  I  therefore  would 
not  consent  to  hold  a  state  in  a  territorial  ccmdition,  or  to  deny  it  the 
advantages  of  fellowship  in  the  Union  a  day  longer  than  I  should 
be  compelled.  Nor  do  I  see  anything  calculated  to  excite  alarm, 
anything  transcending  the  political  ability  of  our  statesmen,  in  the 
present  situation  of  the  freedmen.  In  the  beginning,  practically, 
every  state  in  the  Union  had  slavery.  We  abolished  it  in  several 
states  without  disorder  or  civil  commotion,  until  slavery  raised  itself 
in  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the  Union.  When  it  took 
that  attitude,  weabolislied  it  out  and  out,  through  and  through,  com- 
pletely and  e{T«^etually  forever.  This  is  what  the  American  people 
have  had  th(»  sag  icity  and  the  courage  to  do  in  a  period  of  ninety 
years.     These  American  people  are  a  great  d  al  better  and  a  great 
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deal  wiser  to-day  than  they  were  ninety  yenra  agn.  TTinae  of  tne 
gHneratioii  that  la  now  crowding  U3,  will  W  n  great  deal  wiser  and  a 
gi-uat  deal  better  than  we  wlu>  are  im  ihestiige  to-diiy.  Do  I  tliink, 
tberi'fore,  that  we  shall  lack  the  wisdom  or  the  virtue  to  go  right  on 
and  continue  the  work  of  melioration  ami  prf^rees,  tind  perfect  in 
due  time  the  deliverance  of  labor  from  restrictions,  and  the  annihi- 
lation of  c^iste  and  chtss.  We  have  accomplished  what  we  have 
done,  however,  not  with  an  imperial  guvernineiit —  not  with  a  pro- 
consular or  territorial  system.  We  have  d^ne  it  in  states,  by  states, 
and  through  states,  free,  equal,  untrammeled,  and  presided  over  by 
a  Federal,  restricted  government,  wliii.h  will  continue  lo  the  end  the 
constitutional  progress  with  which  we  so  wisely  began.  They  are 
settling  the  whole  case  of  the  African  in  the  West  Indies  just  as  we 
are,  and  it  will  be  done  with  the  same  results  and  the  s^rae  benefi- 
cent effects. 

I  have  not  given  prominence  in  these  rt-marks  lo  the  conflict  of 
opinion  between  tilie  President  and  Congress  in  reference  to  the 
bureau  for  the  relief  ot  (reedmen  and  refugees.  That  conflict  is,  in 
its  consequences,  comparatively  unimportant,  imd  w.nild  excite  Utile 
interest  and  produce  little  division  if  it  stooil  idoiie.  It  is  because 
it  has  become  the  occasion  for  revealing  the  difference  that  I  have 
already  described  that  it  has  attained  the  importance  which  seems 
to  surround  it.  Both  the  President  and  Congress  agree  that,  dnring 
the  brief  transition  which  the  country  is  making  from  civil  war  to 
internal  peace,  the  freedmen  and  refugees  ought  not  to  be  aban- 
doned by  the  nation  to  persecution  and  suffering.  It  was  for  this 
transition  period  that  the  Hureau  of  Freedmen  was  created  by 
Congress,  and  was  kept  and  is  still  kept  in  effective  operation.  Both 
the  President  and  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  agree  that  when 
that  transition  period  shall  have  been  fully  passed,  and  the  har- 
monious relations  between  the  sttites  and  the  Union  fully  restored, 
that  Bureau  would  be  not  only  unnecessary  but  unconstitutional, 
demoralizing,  and  dangerous,  and  therefore  it  should  cease  to 
exist. 

The  President  thinks  that  the  transition  stage  has  nearly  passed, 
and  that  the  original  provision  for  the  Bureau  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  secure  the  end  in  view,  while  the  bill  submitted  by  (Congress 
seems  to  him  to  give  it  indefinite  extension  in  time  of  p-ace  and 
restoration.     He  vetoed  it  for  that  reason.     He  declines  to  accept. 
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r4s  unneceesary   and    uncalled   for,  the  thousand  or  ten  thouBuiidj 
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haiiil,  thinks  thiit  the  Fieedmen'H  Uiireau  is  not  adequate,  and  that 4 

more  patronage,  inuie  money,  and  more  power  would,  like  Tliomp-  I 

Ill's  duor-plate,  pur>.hased  at  unction   by  Mrs.  Toodlea,  be  a  gooil  J 

I  thing  to  have  in  h  house.      I  agree  with  the  Freaident  in  the  hope  J 
that  the  extniordinury  provision  which  the  bill  malces  will  not  b«1 
Deeessiiry,  but  that   ihe   wliole  question   may  be  BiiupUfied  by  »  • 
'fliniple  reference  to  tiie  existing  law.     The  law  of  March  3,  18C5,  . 
which  created  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  provides  that  it  shall  con- 
tinue   in    force    during    tlie    war  of  rebellion   and  one  full  year  ■ 
thereafter.       When    does    that    ifear   expire?      In    the  President's  j 
judgment,  as  I  ^l1de^Bt^tud  tlie  matter,  the  war  of  the  reheUion   has  • 
been  coming  and  is  still  coming  to  an  end,  but  is  not  yet  fully 
.  closed.     It  is  on  this  ground  that  lie  maintains  an  army,  coDtinuea 
tlie  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpua,  and  exercises  martial 
law,  when  these  things  are  found  to  be  necessary  in  rebel  states,   i 
The  existence  of  the  rebellion  was  legally  announced  by  executive  I 
proclamation  in  1861.     The  end  of  the  rebellion  ought  to  he,  and  j 
may  be  expected  to  be,  anuoanced  by  competent  declaration  of  the  1 
President  or  oE  Congress,  or  of  both.     For  all  practical  purposes, 
the  rehelliim  will,  in  law,  come  to  an  end  if  the  President  or  Con- 
gress, one  or  both,  officially  auuoum^s  its  terminatiou.     Kow,  sup- 
pose  this    Hnnouncement    to  be    made    by    the    President   and    bjr 
Congress,  or  by  either  of  them,  to-morrow.      In  that  case,  the  Freed-    i 
[  men's  Bureau  is  continued  by  virtue  of  the  limitation  prescribed  io  ] 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1865.  one  year  afler  such  proclamation  shall  | 
have  been  made.     Thus  the  Freedmen'a  Bureau  would  continue,  by  I 
the  original  limitation,  until  the  22d  day  of  Febmary.  1867  —  a 
very   proper  day  on   which    to  bring  it  to   an   end.      If  Congress 
should  then  find  it  necessary  to  prolong  its  existence.  Congress  can   ' 

e  take  tlie  necessary  steps,  for  it  will  at  that  date  have  been 
in  session  nearly  three  months.  Ought  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  be  dcnounci'd  in  the  house  of  his  enemies — much  mora 
ought  he  to  be  denounced  in  the  house  of  liis  fnends,  for  refusings 
in  the  absence  of  any  necessity,  to  occupy  or  retain,  and  to  exercise 
^g  powere  greater  than  those  which  are  exercised  by  any  imperial  mag-  ■ 
^B  istrate  in  the  world  V     Judge  ye  1     I  trust  that  this  fault  of  deolil^  | 


I 
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ing  imperial  powers,  too  liastily  lendeivd  hy  a  too  confiding 
(fri'HK,  Vmy  be  forgiven  by  a  goiieroiis  people.  Il  will  be  a  sail  hour 
for  till)  Republic  wlien  llie  refusal  of  unnecessary  powers,  treasure, 
Htiil  |ititr<iiia(^  by  tliu  I'rcsiilent  Hliall  be  belil  to  be  a  crime.  Wben 
it  slmll  lie  w>  coiisiilei-ed.  the  lime  will  liavo  arrived  for  setting  up  at 
tho  Wliite  Hoiiue  nil  imperial  throne,  and  surrounding  the  Executive 
nit.Ii  itniwriut  K'gions. 

).  Mnrinn,  WillUn  U. 


lirhUml.  Sbtphvnl  Himv,  " 


It  Kvn  Hnnlltini  Filh,  E.  II 
■OlD,  Wm.  11.  Wibb,  Mui 
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,  Aubnn,  Ociiiber  31,  1868. 

"SlWivUry  Seward,"  bhIiI  ihe  "  Auburn  Daily  AdTertiMr"  of  October  31, 
IMS,  "  lhl»  Bdfrnooii  «(IJressuil  one  of  Ibe  liirgest  nudienraa  ever  I'onvoned  in 
CWniitic  Hull.  Tlie  bare  annoiinri'incni  yedtf  rdny  ifant  he  w«s  to  »pe»k  to-iJajr 
«<«iilinl  KD  iiitviiM)  anxkty  in  tlie  publii:  mind  lo  hear  him,  ami  wbt'ii  llie  doors  of 
thw  Mi  wt^r^t  Ibrown  open  at  h>l(-pa«t  oiiu  o'cloik,  it  wa»  i 
mvrluwinx.  many  hundreds  U-inji;  tmnblv  to  gain  oduiittancf 
WW  iiitrodiU't^  bv  Uev.  Ur.  UawKty  in  tli«  fullowing  wonls  : 

«  ■  [n  t]ie  perfoniuini.'e  of  an  agreeable  <1uty.  fellow-ciiizen 
lend,  on  yuur  bi'bulf,  nconlial  greeting  to  ourdimiuguiBhrd  n 
tririid  on  Ibis  ot-cftsion.  But  j-oiir  prompt  and  hearty  ree]>onse  lo  bis 
tmct'  nioro  on  this  plalfonn,  on  the  evf  of  a  ■;n>Ht  |iopular  deei^ioii,  )^  uf  ileeper 
•i^nilicance  tfann  any  words  of  welcome.  Tlie  de>ii«  to  benr  what,  from  liia  pnsl- 
liun,  he  may  counsel  at  this  time  is  not  less  earne.'t  and  sincrc  than  at  other 
pcrinls  oF  pul>1ie  eoncem,  when  lie  has  !i[>oken  to  his  lownsmen,  an<l  iliiu  to  ibe 
whole  country,  and  itideed  to  ihe  wliolu  world.  It  only  reumitis  fur  me.  in  inlcr- 
preting  this  desire,  to  say  that  it  upring*  from  rei- olive  lions  and  assoclaiionB  wlitcli 
cnn  neither  be  forgotten  nor  obscured  in  the  ever-varying  pimses  of  political  HClton 
or  popular  judi-munt.  And  that  whaiuver  of  nterilL-d  honor  ur  faoie  may  HltA«A 
to  tlie  career  of  a  publii:  servant,  it  can  never  «rM.*e  lo  be  with  hini  a  giWi-fuleos- 
•oioiianesa  that  he  also  holds  fa.-it  the  eHlei-in  and  affection  of  those  vbo  know  him 
best,  among  whom  Btands  hia  home,  aw)  with  wliom,  when  puUii'  xerrice  ceasea, 
he  expeclB  to  mingle  in  the   scenes  and  duties  at  ordinary   life  lo  ili  deitined 

My  Fkiends  AND  Neighbors:  My  long  absence  on  politioal 
occasions  and  my  present  uppeurance  here  are  proper  subjects  of  ib- 
quiry  oQ  your  part     la  ezplainiug  both,  I  may  be  able  to  aay 
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all  thiit  is  proper  or  necessary  to  be  said  in  tliis  pleasant  intev^ 
view.  9 

Upim  til*  first  point,  I  might  well  enongli  plesid  official  occup»ffl 
tion.  Otticial  obligations  neceasanly  mid  justly  take  preoedeooMfl 
over  those  of  private  citizeiisliip.  The  public  may  properly  say  tofl 
its  appointed  servants,  "  These  ought  ye  to  huve  done,  and  not  to'l 
leave  the  others  undone."  Government  occupiitiun  is  inureiiecd  hfM 
civil  witr,  and  neceasimly  incrensed  by  riitiirning  peace.  It  incrcasufffl 
with  evur-inureusing  population,  tenitoiy.  and  commercial  atidl 
political  oonnections.  But,  for  all  this,  you  are  not  to  suppose,  wfl 
many  assume,  that  I  am  purchasing  on  gnveniment  nccouut  all  thai 
outlying  tenitories  in  the  universe,'  or  indeed  proposing  to  ocqiiirwl 
dominion  anywhere  beyond  the  magic  circle  of  the  Monroe  doo^ 
trine.  I 

I  might  plead  iniidequate  strength.  I  have  reason  to  thank  God,1 
indeed,  tliat  neither  age,  nor  indulgence,  nor  casualty,  has  brougbtfl 
so  greivt  deiirepitude  as  persons  have  sometimes  iraiigined.  Never-« 
thtless,  I  i-ei-tainly  have  some  ycara,  perhaps  enough  for  a  place  oaM 
the  retired  list ;  and  some  wounds,  perhaps  enough  for  a  pension,  if  ■ 
I  were  in  the  military  or  naval  service.  I 

Moreover,  every  opinion  or  sentiment  of  mine,  that  has  a  bearing  1 
npon  the  present  hour,  was  spoken  long  ago  :  spoken,  as  I  thought,  ] 
in  due  time;  spoken,  either  concnrrenlly  with,  or  in  advance  of  I 
politic. >1  events.  So  true  ia  this,  that  no  one  has  mistaken  my  abid-  I 
ing  attitude,  or  pretends  now  to  doubt  either  my  official  views  or  my  I 
political  relations.  J 

The  case,  however,  is  now  somewhat  changed.     I  am  at  home  focfl 
indisfiensable  private  business.     I  find  you  iu  an  election  to  consta*! 
tute  a  new  administration  of  the  government  of  the  United  Statea.'  i 
A  theory  obtained  in  tlie  early  revival  of  science  that  an  elixircould 
be  compnundcd.  by  the  use  of  whidi  the  human  constitution  cauld 
be  renewed  at  the  end  "f  eveiy  hundred  years,  and  su  man  become 

rtal.  The  quadrennial  national  election  of  President  and  Con-  | 
greas  in  the  United  States  is  just  such  a  periodical  renewal  ai  j 
this  of  the  national  life,  whereby  the  nation  in  fai:t  becomes  ] 
immortal.  | 

The  casting  of  my  vote  in  great  elections  of  this  sort  is  eqaally  j 

>  AJlndlug  lo  Ui*  nsnl  ponbua  at  Aluks  uid  Uia  fm^aMd  "—-"-"  of  iwrlilii  Wan  ladh    I 
■  OiiilOnMttaaawMlQ  kjDMaiwgrvUiiiDpiKadiiicudirliiiH  turProMaitt.  | 
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the  exercise  of  an  ineHtiiniible  privilege  und  the  performance  of  ■ 
high  and  aacied  duty,  Mutiml  exgjlaDation  of  vuti^s  ia  ilie  only 
ineHiis  by  wliicli  inittual  contideiice  can  be  preserved  HinoDg  cilizt^iis, 
while  it  saves  HufTriige  it»;l(  from  profiinaliuD.  intri^e,  and  con-up- 
tion.  In  nil  i-xperi>?iice  of  eighty  yetir»  under  tlie  Coustilutiuu  which 
makes  US  a  nation,  we  have  venewed  tlie  Republic,  in  the  same  pre- 
scribt>d  way,  by  twenty  national  electiuns.  I  hiive  voted  iind  ex- 
plained in  the  laat  eleven ;  these  being  all  of  thoae  national  elections 
that  have!  occniTed  since  I  came  to  the  franchitte.  The  present 
election  ia  the  twenty-Brst  of  the  entire  eeries,  and  my  twelfth  one. 
In  thia  election,  just  as  I  expressed  myself  at  the  time  of  each  pi-e- 
ceding  one,  I  feel  that  thia  one  may  be  my  last. 

Every  Presidential  election  necessarily  has  a  real,  although  an  ab- 
stract importance.  We  have  here  a  re]mblicBn  system  instead  of 
the  monarchical  one.  An  ultimate  adoption  of  this  syulem  by  all 
the  American  nations  is  neueasary  for  our  security.  Every  new 
republic  established  anywhere  constitutes  a  new  bulwark  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  United  States. 

Our  republican  government  hiis  some  peculiar  devices  of  local 
adaptation  and  equivalent,  designed  to  operate  by  way  of  check  and 
balance.  Nevertheless,  our  Constitution  has  four  essential  elements. 
perhaps  no  more.  These  elements  are,  first,  the  actual  choice  of 
the  presiding  magistrate  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  whole  people; 
second,  equal  suffrage  of  all  citizens  in  th.it  election ;  thiid,  eqnal 
representation  of  all  constituent  communities  in  the  Republic;  and, 
fourth,  conditions  and  periotis  of  power  well  defined  and  absolutely 
Sxed.  The  casting  or  the  withholding  of  a  vote  by  any  citizen  in- 
considerately actually  impairs,  although  perhaps  imperceptibly,  the 
vigor  and  energy  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the  Republic,  just 
as  the  casting  or  the  withholding  of  all  the  votes  of  the  people  in- 
considerately would  faring  it  abruptly  to  an  end. 

Standing  as  wc  do  now  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth  administra- 
tion, I  can  well  cinccive  that  the  first  election  was  the  most  imports 
ant  of  all,  inasmuch  as  a  mistake  then  committed  in  the  choice  of 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  first  Congress, 
might  have  involved  the  failure  of  the  system  at  the  very  beginning. 
It  was  just  such  a  mistake  that  the  French  people  committed  in 
1848,  when  they  lost  their  new  republic  by  electing  a  Bonaparte  in- 
stead of  a  Cavaignac.     That  mistake  having  been  avoided  here>  the 
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gOTernment  promptly  went  into  successful  operation.  It  Boon-, 
acquired  vigor  hy  custom,  and  continually  gained  strength  from  in- 
creasing popular  reverenct:  iiud  aiTt;ction.  Tim  nation  encountered^ 
no  crisis  until  lSt50.  The  election  of  Abmliam  Lincoln,  in  186(u 
occurred  at  a  time  when  a  sectional  faction,  witb  extensive  nimLficai4 
tiuns,  haJ  prepared  a  foimidable  rebellion.  I 

The  election  in  1864  was  still  more  critical.  Abraham  Lincoln,  | 
who  had  been  elected  in  1860,  had  been  effectually  exchid«I  by  the] 
rebellion  from  recognition  or  acceptance  in  ono  third  o(  the  statea,.] 
It  only  remained  for  the  still  adhering  etatea  to  reject  Lincoln,  uSj 
President,  in  1864.  to  effect  a  speedy,  if  nut  an  immediate,  dissoliM 
tiou  of  the  Union.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  reasonably  expected  j 
that  the  reaffirmation  in  1864  of  the  choice  made  in  1860  would  ao^^ 
consolidate  the  loyal  and  patnotic  hopes  of  the  country  in  supporftj 
of  the  administration,  !is  to  enable  President  Lincoln  to  prosecutei 
the  war  as  mt  other  President  could,  and  to  improve  returning-l 
peace  as  no  other  President  could,  by  combining  conciliation  with 
decision,  until  the  Constitution  should  be  reestablished  throughout 
the  wliole  Union.  Within  four  m.>ntha  after  the  election  of  1864 
the  strength  of  tlie  rebellion  was  effectually  broken,  and  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1805,  Abraham  Lincoln  entered  upon  his  second  term  of 
the  Presidency,  for  the  first  time  with  full  possession  of  the  rebel 
states;  de facto  as  well  as  de  jure  the  recognized  and  accepted  Chit^ 
Magistrate  of  the  whole  Republic.  Witb  bira  the  Congress  and  the 
other  departments  of  the  Federal  Union  were  equally  recognized 
and  accepted. 

The  duty  wiiich  devolved  upon  the  government  in  the  second  std- 
ministration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  to  save  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union  from  further  revolutionary  violence,  and  by  just,  gi'ner- 
oas,  and  judicious  measures  to  bring  the  distracted  and  desolated-' 
rebel  states  back  to  their  constitutional  relations  with  the  Federal ' 
Union. 

We  have  reached  at  last  the  end  of  that  second  administration, 
begun  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  we  unfortunately  find  tiiat  ita 
great  work,  as  I  have  described  il,  remains  as  yet  only  incompletely 
and  unsalisfactorily  accomplished.  Parties  now  vehemently  dispute 
whether  this  failure  is  the  fault  of  one  department  or  of  another 
the  fault  of  the  President,  or  the  fault  of  Congress  ;  the  fault  of  the 
executive  system  of  reconciliation,  or  of  the  congressional  system  ofi 
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reooitdtruL'tion.  I  do  not  enlei-  into  that  dispute.  It  nlivwfy  t^ 
loners  to  the  past.  Nevertheteas,  I  iim  now  inclined  to  think  that  it 
WHS  unre^iaonabie  to  expect  the  pAssionti  and  ambitions  of  thirty- 
three  free  states,  tuid  thirty  millions  uf  free  p<'ople  so  reoently  and 
terribly  convulsed  by  civil  war,  to  subsidi;  in  so  abort  a  period  tu 
four  yeiirs.  It  is  the  highest  attribute  of  the  Almighty,  which  the 
divine  poet  has  conceived,  th:tt  He"stillech  the  noise  of  the  sea  a, 
and  the  noise  of  their  Tvavi-s,  itnd  the  tumult  of  the  people.**  The 
storms  must  be  witliheld  before  the  se^s  cim  coniu  to  resL 

Probiibty  such  an  intense  and  ]>ei'vailing  political  agitation  as 
ours  could  not  have  been  suddenly  represawl  wiihout  overthrowing 
public  liberty  itself,  as  the  Napolei>n8  did  at  the  i^loee  of  two  popular 
French  revolutioi\8 

The  choice  of  our  two  principal  magistrates  in  1864  wns  certainly 
wisely  made.  We  found  out  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  civil  war  that 
neither  party,  and  no  party  alone  without  cooperation  from  tlie 
other,  could  save  the  country.  The  people  who  made  the  choice  in 
1864  were  neither  a  republican  party  nor  a  democratic  party,  but 
avowedly  and  heroically  a  Union  people,  and  union  always  means 
an  eEFective  combination  of  kindred  forces.  The  Union  people  io 
1864  followed  ihe  ride  which  has  so  generally  prevailed  of  dividing 
the  OMmea  to  be  placed  on  tlie  Pieaidential  ticket  between  lompel- 
ing  ai^ctions,  parties,  or  interests,  giving  the  gri-ater  weiglit  to  the 
larger  section  or  party.  With  nice  judgment,  therefore,  they  diose 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  northern  Union  p:iti'iot  of  republican  ante- 
cedents to  be  Presiilent,  ami  Andrew  Johnsm,  a  southern  Union 
patriot  of  democratic  antecedents,  to  be  Vice  President. 

Active  hostilities,  however,  h:id  hardly  ended  before  there  ap- 
peared a  portentous  conflict  of  popular  ideas  and  opinions  cmcera- 
ing  the  proper  conditions  of  pe;Lce  and  reconciliation,  and  these 
ideas  and  opiiiiona  had  rcUtion  to  the  so-cidled  reconstruction  of 
the  state  governments  in  the  rebel  stales.  Personal  ainbitiona,  of 
course,  entered  into  the  controversy.  Socinl  ideas  imd  populiu-  am- 
bitions are  inherent  in  all  republics,  and  revolutions  stimulate  llieir 
rapid  development.  No  one  form  of  political  idea,  no  one  form  of 
personal  ambition  that  has  presented  itself  in  our  recent  distiai-tions 
was  new.  They  uU  sprang  up  and  in  turn  atbuned  complete, 
though  many  of  them  only  temporary,  ascendency  during  the 
French  revolution  of  1789,  a  revolution  which,  as  we  all  see,  gave 
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way  after  a  short  while  to  a  military  despotism  th»t  still  surviveftj 
We    ni>w    Bei.'    that    iu    the    itisurrcctinn    the    rebel    states    beCHiara 
revolutioiiftiy  states,  not   merely  rt^voliitionary  iigaiitst  the  United  T 
States,  but  revolutiimaty  within  tlieinselves.     As  such,  they  have 
fxpei'iifnced    the    fortune    of    all    revoiutionai-y    statts.     Elaili  new 
political  iileii,  nm]  every  distinct  ptrsonal  ambition  in  revolutionary 
states,  demanils  eitht-r  a  severe  cjiietitutioiial  reform,  or  a  change  ■ 
of   tlie  existing  constitution  altogethi-i'.     Tlie  right  of   the  people  ] 
and  theif  pi)Wfr  ia  such  states  to  make  eucli  changes  is  not  only  uu-   ' 
ch:illenged,  but  is  also  uDcheikeJ.     It  follows,  as  a  conseqiieiice, 
that  no  constitntion  which  ia  forgeJ  iii  the  wbite-heat  of  revoluiion 
ever  endures. 

We  have  forgotten  that  this  nation  went  through  the  Revolution-  l 
ary  crisis  practically  without  any  c.institutiou  at  all.  TbtTe  was  I 
indeed  a  Declaration  of  Independence  from  Great  Britiiin  and -I 
from  all  other  nations,  and  a  precious  assertion  of  huuum  rights;  ] 
but  no  constitutional  government  was  established  or  framed  until  I 
seven  yeara  after  tbe  last  belligerent  had  disappeared  from  the  field.  | 

We  (.au  all  recollect  that  brilliant  constitutions  successively  came  ] 
out  like  fire-beacans  in  the  murky  gloom  at  the  French  Revolution.  * 
-All  those  constitutions  were  leased  upon  some  sound  political  ideas, 
and  all  ought  to  have  been  compatible  with  any  patriotic  ambition. 
Yet  tliey  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly,  that  when  a  politician 
entered  the  store  of  a  bookseller  in  Paris,  and  asked  for  the  consti- 
tution of  Fi-ance,  be  was  answered,  "  We  do  not  deal  here  in  peri-  I 
odiral  publications." 

Mexico  seems  at  last  to  have  nrqnired  a  constitution,  but  only 
after  forty  years  of  civil  wars,  culminating  in  the  great  calamity 
which  we  have  au  happily  escaped  —  foreign  intervention.  Although 

I  all  the  South  American  republics  have  been  independent  through  a 
period  of  forty  or  fifty  years,  yet  it  caimot  l>e  certainly  said  of  any 
one  of  them  that  it  has  yet  definitely  accepted  and  adopt«d  a  final 
constitution.  Revolutions  have  continued  to  overthrow  constito-  j 
tions  there  aa  fast  as  they  have  l>een  made.  It  was  unwise,  then, 
to  expect  that  the  insurgent  st)it«s,  coming  out  of  their  fiagrant  r^ 
bellion,  and  yet  allowed  by  the  Federal  Constitution  to  reumstitnta 
their  forma  of  government  for  themselves  and  by  their  own  proper 
^  act,  iu  conformity  wiih  the  Federal  Constitution,  could  all  at  onoa  ^^J 
^m    adopt  constitutions  which   should   be  permanentlj  satisfactory  tv  ^^H 

I  J 
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themselves  and  to  us,  in  tlic  presence  of  an  entire  new  conditio^^n 
flock'ty  produced  by  the  emancipation  of  four  milliona  of  slaves. 
Wliut  tliey  wanted  wii»  "time."  What  we  liavo  wanti-d  wiis 
patience.  Tliese  two  wiinta  seasonably  indiuated  tlie  course  of 
popular  wisdom  in  regard  to  restoration,  reorgaaizatiou,  or  fccod- 
struction,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called. 

Reliance,  liowevur,  was  justly  placed  upou  the  advantages  wliieh 
Abrubam  Lincoln  bad  fur  overcoming  tbesu  embarrassmt^nts.  Leav- 
ing out  of  view  bis  peculiar  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  Mr. 
Lincoln  possessed  a  decided  advantage,  in  tlie  fact  tbat  bi^  Ii:id  con- 
ducted tbe  guveinmttnt  with  approved  fidelity  and  wisdom  tlirough 
tbt!  entire  coui'se  of  tbe  civil  war.  Ab  tbe  peopb-  gave  their  first 
confidenuii  tu  Wasbiugtuu,  in  organizing  tbe  guvcmmeiit,  u]K)n  tlie 
ground  that  he  hiid  safely  led  them  througb  tbe  Revolutionary  war ; 
as  ibu  people  iu  1848  gave  their  confidence  to  General  Taylor,  u|ion 
the  ground  that  be  had  safely  led  them  through  the  greatest  peril  of 
thu  Mexican  war  ;  so  the  people  were  expected  to  give  ibeir  full  con- 
fideiiL'e  to  Abraham  Lincoln  In  restoring  the  Union,  because  be  li;id 
led  them  successfully  through  the  lute  terrific  revolutionarv  cunvtil- 
sion  of  the  country. 

No  wise  and  candid  man  thought,  at  that  time,  either  that  tlie 
war  could  be  ended,  or  that  peace  and  reconciliation  could  be 
effected,  under  an  administration  that  did  not  fully  enjoy  the  public 
contidence  upon  two  cardinal  points,  namely,  first,  the  juslice  of  the 
Union  cause  in  tbe  war;  second,  the  necessity,  wisdom,  and  justice 
of  the  abolition  of  African  slavery  which  the  war  had  effected, 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  still  greater  advanlage.  He  hiid  been 
twice  chosen  by  the  people  themselves  to  he  their  President,  their 
civil  chief.  They  were  Hccustomed  to  his  leadership,  and  they 
loved  him  as  an  accepted  Impersonation  of  their  own  convictions,  no 
matter  how  varied  those  convictions  might  be.  They  all  knew,  or 
believed  they  knew,  him  thoroughly.  They  had  ccimniilted  them- 
selves to  his  support  in  advance.  His  success  would  be  their  own 
success.  His  failure  would  be  felt  and  deplored  as  their  own  fail- 
ure. Tims  watt  enlisted  in  his  favor  the  national  pride,  the  na- 
tional affection,  and  the  national  gnitituile.  What  combiniitious 
oould  have  i-estated  a  inagistnite  thus  armed,  and  aiming  only  to 
complete  the  great  and  glorious  work  of  saving  the  Union,  which 
he  himself  began  ? 
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In  an  nnhappy  hour  Abraham  Lincoln  fell  by  the  liiind  ol 
aseaasin.     Thiit  fearful  calamity,  whitli  was  equally  heyond  humani 
foresight  nnd  human  control,  sudd^'iily  and  piofoiiiutiy  interfered  1 
with   our  high    purposes   and   patriotic  desires.      Human   nature,,! 
around  the  whole  circle  of  the  globe,  and  especially  in  its  centre  I 
here,  recoiled  and  stood  aghast  before  that  great  crime.     The  coun- 
try sank  for  a  moment  into  sadne^ss  and  despair  of  its  future,  from 
which  it  was  aroused  to  seek  and  search  everywhere,  in  the  govern- 
ment and  out  of  it,  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  at  home  and 
ahriMid,  for  secret  authors,  agents,  and  motives  for  the  hornble  as- 
sassination.    While  suspicion  attached  itself  by  turns  to  everybody, 
it  justly  fastened  itself  at  last  upon  the  rebellion,  and  demanded 
new  and  severer  pnnisliment  of  the  rebels,  instead  of  the  raiignani-   ■ 
tnous  reconciliation  which  the  beloved   President  of  whom  it  had 
been   bereaved   had   recommended.     Who  will  say  that  this  senti- 
ment was  unnatural?     Who    shall  say  that  it  was  even    unjust?  ^ 
Revolution  has  always  the  same  complex  machinery.     Besides  the 
public  machinery  which  ita  managers  directly  employ,  there  is  al-  J 
ways  a  secret  assassination-wheel  carefully  contrived,  and  ready  to  i 
come  into  activity  when  a  crisis  is  reached.     Revolutionists  cannot  1 
Believe  themselves  of  all  responaihility  for  it  by  pleading  that  it 
was  unknown  to  themselves.     Who  can   say  how  far  this  great 
of  assassination  has  been  effective  in  delaying  and  preventing 
the  desired  reconciliation? 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  distraction  that  Andrew  Johnson  j 

me  to  the  presidency,  not  by  virtue  of  two  popular  elections  to 
that  office,  like  his  predecessor,  or  even  of  one  such  election,  but  by 
virtue  of  his  constitutional  election  to  be  only  Vice  President. 
The  unfinished  work  of  the  lamented  Lincoln  devolved  upon  him. 
The  conditions  and  considerations  which  were  the  advantag'-s  in 
bis  election  as  Vice  President  suddenly  became  disadvantages  to 
liim  as  President.  The  Southern  States  and  the  democratic  party 
were  remembered  but  too  unfavorably  by  tlie  Northern  anti-slavery 
vioturs,  in  connection  with  the  rebellion,  the  civil  war,  and  African 
slavery. 

In  addressing  himself  to  the  holy  work  of  national  reconciliation, 

the  new  President  proceeded  with  due  deliberation  and  firmness, 

decision   and  vigor.      He  retained   all  liia  lumenti'd  prrdecessor'a 

^L  oounaellors.     He  adopted  his  lamented  predecessor's  plan  of  recour* 
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dlmtion,  which  seemed  to  biui,  na  it  seemed  then  to  the  wnoI^oSn^ 
try,  to  be  pisicticable  uiid  i^asy,  beL-ause  it  was  simple  and  natural. 
It  coiisislt^  simply  in  opening  the  eiisicst  mid  shortest:  safe  wiiy  for 
a  return  into  the  national  ftinilly  of  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States,  ffho  now  repented  their  attempted  aeparation.  Those  states 
were  invited  to  resume  the  vacant  chairs  in  the  legUlntivo  councils, 
by  sending  Sunators  and  Uepre^entn lives,  who  should  be  chosen  W 
the  people  of  those  states,  and  who  should  prove  tliemselvea.  by 
every  practical  test,  unqnestltinably  hiyal  to  the  liOion,  Some  con- 
Btitation  and  frame  <>f  government  In  the  i-eb<-I  states,  however, 
would  be  a  necessitry  instiumeiitality  of  Tanking  such  choice  of 
senators  and  represenlatives.  There  was  at  the  same  lime  a  mani- 
fest necessity  for  sneh  renewed  institutions  of  municipal  govern- 
ment for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  onler  in  the  disorganized 
states,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  exercise  of  ntlier  neces- 
sary functions  of  government  there.  The  jTeopIe  of  the  rebel 
states  Were  therefore  invited  to  establiBh  such  necessary  state  gov- 
ernments, upon  tile  basis  of  loyalty  and  fidelity,  of  which  practieal 
testa  were  piovidetl.  These  tests  were:  first,  the  acceptance  of  the 
new  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  abolished  Africun  slav- 
ery ;  second,  repudiation  of  the  rebel  debt;  third,  abrogation  of  all 
rebel  laws  ;  fourth,  the  acceptance  of  the  so-cidled  iron-clad  oalh.' 

All  other  questions  were  passed  over  for  further  and  future  ac- 
tion. Loyal  state  governments  were  promptly  formed,  and  loyal 
Senators  and  Representatives  appeared  with  equal  promptness  at 
the  doora  of  Congress,  knoeljing  for  admission  to  the  seats  vacated 
in  ISlil,  Then,  and  not  till  then,  peace  was  proclaimed  through- 
out the  hind,  and  authoritatively  announced  to  all  nations. 

It  is  not  correct  that  the  President  of  the  United  Stiites  made 
those  state  governments,  or  caused  them  to  bo  made,  by  fone  or  in- 
timidjition.  The  Union  armies,  of  whieh  he  was  cjmniauder- in- 
chief,  lingered,  indeed,  in  the  rebel  states,  to  keep  the  pence  in  the 
event  of  surprise  during  the  transirion  from  civil  war.  The  popu- 
lar actiiin  there  was,  nevertheless,  spontaneous,  and  the  Esecntiv,' 
confined  itself  to  the  form  of  suggestion  and  advic-e  of  wliicli  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  had  already  wisely  set  an  acwpted  example.  Tin-  new 
state  constilutions  were  the  best  attainable  at  the  time,  wiihonl  di- 
rect application  of  force.     They  were   aihqujile  to  tlie 
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and  they  were  open,  like  all  similar  constitutions,  to  further  revis- 
ions and  improvement,  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  increase  of 
popular  knowledge  and  virtue  in-  the  several  states. 

Congress  hesitated,  debated,  postponed.  The  rebel  states  were 
no  longer  in  rebellion.  They  were  not  received  into  the  Union. 
The  people,  North  as  well  as  South,  were  excited :  new  schemes 
were  proposed,  new  party  combinations  formed.  There  was  no 
longer  the  Union  party,  which  had  conducted  the  country  through 
the  fiercest  civil  war  ever  known.  But  that  party  was  seen  resolv- 
ing itself,  in  an  untimely  hour,  into  ancient  divisions,  the  repub- 
lican and  democratic  parties.  An  advanced  section  of  one  party 
demanded  new  and  further  guarantees,  and  entertained  wild  prop- 
ositions of  retaliation,  confiscation,  proscription,  disfranchisement, 
and  other  penalties,  as  conditions  of  reconciliation.  A  reactionary 
section  of  the  other  insisted  that  all  delays  were  not  only  hazard- 
ous, but  that  all  conditions  whatever  were  unnecessary,  unreason- 
able, and  unconstitutional.  One  party  insisted  that  there  could  be 
no  safe  peace  without  immediately  extending  suffrage  to  the  freed- 
men  by  means  no  matter  how  rash,  unconstitutional,  or  violent. 
The  other  insisted  that  a  proceeding  so  abrupt,  so  violent,  so  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitntiim  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  the  conservation  of  the  states  rights  and  in- 
dividual freedom  would  inevitably  inaugurate  a  war  of  races.  What 
did  all  this  indicate  but  a  controversy  about  the  new  constitutions 
to  be  formed  in  the  Southern  States  ?  What  did  imperial  interven- 
tion in  St.  Domingo  or  Mexico  mean,  but  a  demand  of  such  a 
constitution  there  as  should  be  acceptable  to  France? 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to- revive  now,  or  even  to  retrace,  that  long 
and  angry  debate.  We  all  see  how  it  has  resulted  thus  far.  All 
the  representatives  sent  to  Congress  by  the  rebel  states  in  1865 
have  been  rejected  without  regard  to  their  qualifications  or  their 
loyalty.  All  the  loyal  state  governments  formed  in  1865  have 
been  abrogated,  without  regard  to  their  loyalty,  with  the  exercise  of 
military  force.  Subaltern  army  ofBcers  have  been  placed  by  Con- 
gress in  charge  of  the  several  states.  Congress  has  enfranchised 
and  disfranchised  in  tliose  states,  just  as  seemed  best  calculated  to 
secure  the  acceptance  of  constitutions  prescribed  by  itself  through 
military  agents  in  communities  where  no  rebel  force  has  been  seen 
for  nearly  four  years.     The  President,  with  a  tenacity  that  has 
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provoked  the  scruUny  of  the  nation  and  challenged  the  jadgmenl 
mankind,  h-.xa  held  f»flt  ta  two  tltings,  namely,  the  wise  and  liumane 
phm  of  hia  preilei^essor,  and,  what-ia  infinitely  more  important,  the 
Cunatitution  of  tlvi  United  States,  just  as  he  fonnd  boih.  For  this 
adherence  he  has  been  bi'mght  to  trial  on  irapeachmpnt  in  constitu- 
tional form,  for  pretended  high  crimes  and  miaJemeanors,  and  duly 
lurijuitted.  Tlie  niition  has  thus  been  called  on  to  sustain  tiie  new 
sliock  of  political  assassination  of  itj  chosen  and  beloved  heid,  and 
to  eni'oiLnter  ;ifterward  the  wild  and  reckless  proceedings  of  ineon- 
Nideriite  leaders,  such  ns  kept  Mexieo  in  a  condition  of  anarchy 
tliniiigh  a  period  iif  forty  years,  and  which  h;ive  left  hardly,  one 
atuble  ur  even  pe;icefu1  republic  remaining  in  South  America.  Most 
of  the  states  org:inized  in  this  irregular  manner  have  sent  their 
representatives  to  Congi-eas,  and  those  representatives  have  been 
a<lmitted,  while  all  the  state  governments  througli  whose  machinery 
tliose  representatives  were  sent,  or  nearly  all,  are  invoking  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  suspend  the  writ  of  haheas  corpus,  to 
establish  miirtiiil  law,  to  assume  and  to  confide  to  military  agents 
the  eniire  business  of  government  in  those  stntes,  under  ahirina  and 
fears  of  renewed  insurrection  and  restoration  of  slavery. 

It  ia  not  my  purpose  to  vindicate  or  even  to  explain  the  part  I 
myself  have  had  in  these  transactions  and  debiUes,  instructive  as  I 
am  sui'e  they  will  prove  to  future  ages.  I  simply  say  that  as  I  stood 
firmly  by  the  wise  and  magnanimous  policy  of  President  Lincoln  in 
his  life,  so  I  have  adhered  to  the  same  policy  sinco  his  mortal  re- 
mains were  committed  to  an  untimely  grave,  and  I  have  adhered 
with  equal  fidelity  to  his  constitutional  successor. 

When  the  civil  war  came  to  an  end,  no  wise  man  supposed  that 
the  transition  could  be  abruptly  made  from  a  state  of  civil  war  to  ft 
eondilion  of  tranquillity  and  peace  without  occasional  disturbance  to 
be- produced  by  inconsiderate  individuals,  and  even  by  unlawful 
combinations  of  disappointed  and  excited  men.  On  the  contrary, 
every  wise  man  knew  that  reconciliation,  however  hindered,  could 
not  be  long  deferred,  and  that  constituent  states  of  this  Union,  no 
matter  bow  far  ihey  had  wandered  from  the  ways  of  loyalty,  must 
sooner  n;  later  be  again  received  into  the  Union.  I  have  li'ibituiilly 
thought  that  all  needful  political  wisdom  in  regard  to  tiiat  crisis 
Was  contained  in  the  scriptural  injunction,  "agree  with  yi>ur  nd- 
versary  quickly,"  and  that  this  injunction,  whicli  is  true  in  regard 
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to  all   ndrersariGS,    13  eepeciatly  true  when   your   adrersaries 
estrnDged  brethren. 

So  tnucli,  my  friends,  for  the  pnst.     What  now  is  the  present  1 
situiition  ?     We  have  heard  for  three  years  alarms  of  premature  1 
reconciliation,  the  advantages  of  procnistinution,  the  dangers  of  1 
Bctiiin  and  renewed  rebellion.     At  liiat  the  cry  is  frantically  uttered  I 
by  all  parties,  '^'^ Peace,  peace!"  "Let  us  h«.y» pi-w^e ! "  when  therei 
U  no  peace  in  the  sense  implied,  but  only  forebodings  of  renewed  I 
war.    What  does  the  country  need  in  view  of  this  painful  situation?  j 
I  answer  my  own  question.     It  needs  just  what  it  needed  in  1865 —  I 
the  admission  of  loyal  representatives   from   the  late  rebel  states 
into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and  it  needs  at  this  t: 
and  at  our  hands  no  more.     When  you  have  given  to  the  Southern  I 
States  the  places  in  Congress  where  they  will  have  a  constitutional  j 
hearing,  the  people  there  will  acquiesce  in  what  Congress  may  re-  I 
quire,  and  their  mouths  will  be  closed  on  all  constitutional  topics  ] 
that   luLve  produced  agitation  and  excitement.     The  states  whiob  | 
send  ihose  represent;Uives  must  have  loyal  representative  govern- 
ments to  determine  who,  what  party,  what  interest,  or  what  faction  \ 
■hall  enjoy  the  power  or  discharge  the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment there.     We  must  indeed  keep  the  peace  for  them,  if  they  can- 
not keep  it  themselves.     We  must,  therefore,  support  and  maintain 
existing  governments  there  to  that  end  ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  people 
of   those  states,  just  as  much  as  it  belongs  to  the  people  of   this 
state,  to  say  whether  they  shall  live  under  one  form  of  Inyal  i-epub- 
lican  government  or  another,  and  undtr  one  administration  of  loyal 
republican  government  or  under  another.    1  do  not  ask  or  require 
that  representatives  or  governments  there  shall  be  wliite,  or  black, 
or  mixed.    I  insist  only  that  (hey  shall  be  representative  men,  freely 
chosen  in  those  states  by  the  peo]ile  themselves,  and  not  by  <ititside   ' 
compulsion  or  dictation.     I  do,  indeed,  know  that  the  best  form  of    ' 
republican  government  existing  in  any  o!  the  states  is  capable  of 
amendment,  as  I  am  sure  that  it  will  hereafter  be  greiitly  amended. 
Being  no  conservative,  in  the  narrow  meaning  oE  that  word,  1  not 
only  do  not  oppose,  but  I  favor  all  such  amendments,  and  accept 
but  one  limitation  for  my  effortt  in  that  direction.     That  limitation 
is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  wliioh  enjoins  non-inter- 
upon  me,  so  long  as  those  stiktes  ai'e  loyal  to  the  Union, 
and  keep  the  public  peace,  their  own  peace,  and  the  peace  of  the 
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Union.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  tuke  the  sw^>i'd  into  my  own  band, 
put  it  in  the  hand  of  any  other  p/rson,  to  fffect  a  reform  by  force 
in  those  states,  wliiuh,  I  am  sure,  will  be  efTtcted  much  aooiipr  and 
much  more  pernniiiently  through  the  exercise  oE  peisu;iBifin  and 
reason.  As  little  do  I  think  it  my  duty  to  use  the  sword  to  cut 
away  and  remove  what  has  already  been  done  in  thosu  states, 
whether  it  was  necessarily  done  or  unnecessarily  and  unwisely  done. 
As  I  thought  the  sitiiatiou  which  existed  in  1865  ought  tn  he  ac- 
cepted by  a  reasonable,  patriotic,  and  hunuine  administnition,  bo  do 
1  think  now  the  situation  which  exists  in  1^138.  after  ihc  bt-at  efforts 
have  been  made  to  secure  a  better,  ought  to  be  accepted. 

I  am  not  without  hope,  my  friends,  that  this  painful  national 
dilemma  may  be  solved  before  the  end  of  the  preaeut  administra- 
tion, as  all  our  other  national  diHiculties  have  been  or  will  be.  The 
ambitions  of  parties  and  chiefs  must  come  to  a  ■'est  with  the  close 
of  this  election,  and  calmness  and  tranquillity  must  sojner  or  later 
resume  tlieir  sway  over  the  public  mind.  In  that  case,  I  shall  have 
little  deaire  to  speak  concerning  the  future  Hdministnition  of  the 
giiverainent,  content  to  have  performed  with  siugleness  oE  purpose, 
Hnd  with  all  my  ability,  my  duties  under  the  iid ministration  with 
which  I  am  personally  connected.  It  is,  on  the  other  band,  possible 
that  the  dilemma  of  reconcili;ttion  may  continue  unsolved,  aud  may 
require  the  attention  of  the  new  administration.  It  is  in  this 
respect  that  I  deem  the  present  choice  of  a  future  Chief  Magistrate, 
not  merely  important,  but  perhaps  critically  so,  as  the  Iiiat  two 
choices  were.  One  consideration  alone  is  sufScient  to  determine 
my  judgment  in  this  emergency.  I  cannot  forget  that  the  civil  war 
has  closed  with  two  great  political  achievements:  the  one  the  sar- 
ing  of  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  the  other  the  abolition  of  African 
slavery.  Personally,  I  see  no  cause  to  fear,  in  any  case,  a  reaction 
in  which  both  or  either  of  these  great  national  attainments  can  be 
lost.  They  are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the 
ealablislied  progress  of  mankind. 

My  confidence,  however,  in  this  respect,  is  not  indulged,  nor  do  I 
expect  it  to  be  entertained  by  all,  nor  even  by  the  majority  of  my 
patrintio  fellow-citizens,  who  were  engaged  with  me  in  making  or 
aiding  those  great  achievements.  Their  wounds,  unlike  my  own, 
are  yet  unhealed  ;  their  sacrilices,  unlike  my  own,  are  yet  unre- 
warded.    They  have   been,  therefore,  aud  they  will  continue  to 
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be,  apprehensive  in  that  regard,  and  those  apprehensions  will  in- 
crease with  every  indiscreet  proceeding,  or  even  utterance,  of  any 
person  or  parties  wlio  were  ever  compromised  in,  or  who  ever 
sympathized  with,  the  rebellion  or  with  African  slavery.  Con- 
fidence is,  in  the  case  of  most  men,  though  it  is  not  in  mine,  a  plant 
of  slow  growth.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  such  apprehensions,  how- 
ever unreasonable  they  may  be,  cannot  be  safely  disregarded,  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  they  ai^e  to  be  respected  and  indulged,  because 
of  the  moral  influence  they  will  exert  in  favor  of  union,  freedom, 
and  progress  in  all  future  times  and  throughout  the  world.  The 
magistrates  who  are  to  preside,  then,  in  the  work  of  reconciliation 
hereafter,  ought,  like  those  who  have  preceded  in  former  stages  of 
that  work,  to  be  men  drawn  from  and  representing  that  class  of 
citizens  who  maintained  the  government  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
civil  war  and  in  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  no  other  hands  could 
the  work  of  reconciliation  be  expected  to  be  successful,  because  of 
a  different  sort  of  magistrates  would  be  profoundly  and  generally 
suspected  a  willingness  to  betray  the  transcendent  public  interests 
which  were  gained  and  secured  by  the  war. 

The  attitude  of  each  of  the  political  parties  in  this  canvass  is,  in 
some  respects,  different  from  what  I  myself  could  have  desired  or 
would  have  advised.  Very  great  wrongs  have  been  committed  in 
the  name  of  liberty  by  the  republicans  of  the  United  States,  as 
great  crimes  were  committed  in  the  same  holy  name  by  French  re- 
publicans in  the  revolution  of  1789.  Nevertheless,  the  republican 
party  neither  rests  under  any  suspicion  of  its  devotion  to  human 
freedom,  nor  can  it  fall  under  any  such  suspicion. 

The  democratic  party,  I  do  not  now  propose  to  say  with  how 
much  justice,  has  not  so  conducted  itself  in  its  corporate  and  re- 
sponsible action  as  to  secure  the  entire  confidence  of  a  loyal  and 
exacting  people  in  its  unconditional  and  uncompromising  adherence 
to  the  Union,  or  in  its  acceptance  and  approval  of  the  effective  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  I  entertain  no  jealousy  of  the  democratic  party  or 
its  leaders,  and  no  unfriendly  or  uncharitable  feelings  toward  that 
great  constituency.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cherish  a  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  the  patriotism,  the  magnanimity,  the  heroism  of  many  of 
my  fellow-citizens  with  whom  I  have  cheerfully  labored  and  cooper- 
ated, while  they  still  retained  their  adhesion  to  the  democratic 
party.     How  could  I  distrust  the  loyalty  or  the  virtue  of  Andrew 
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Johnson,  of  General  Hancock,  General  McClellan,  Senator  Ba3 
l<-w  of  Pennsylvania,  oF  Senator  Hendricks  oF  Indiana,  or  fais  nsao- 
ciate,  Mr.  Niblack,  or  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Cox.  llien  of  Oliio,  to  whom,  per- 
sonally, more  thnn  any  other  member,  is  due  the  passage  of  the 
conBtitutional  amendment  in  Congreiw  abolishing  African  slavery.' 
I  have,  tliei-ef^ire,  regarded  with  sincere,  and,  I  trnat.  patriotic  satia- 
factinn,  the  efforta  of  democratic  leadi'is,  as  well  as  those  made  m 
1864  at  Chicago,  as  the  greater  ones  made  in  New  York  in  18l}8,  to 
lift  the  demouratic  party  up  to  a  plane,  upon  attaining  wliioh  all  the 
errors  and  shortcomings  of  any  of  its  members  during  the  rivil  war 
would  at  once  drop  off  from  the  democralie  party's  hack,  as  the 
burden  of  Christian  fell  off  his  back  when  he  "came  up  to  the 
cross." 

If  the  democratic  party  had  only  reached  that  plane,  I  sliould 
have  felt  that  further  concern  on  my  part  atmut  the  work  of  i-econ- 
cilialion  might  be  dismissed.  In  that  case,  we  should  have  had  the 
two  great  parties  of  the  country  substantially  agreed  iu  the  right, 
just  as  the  two  great  parties  of  the  country,  in  my  judgment,  in  1852 
agreed  in  the  wrong.  In  1852  both  parties  agreed  in  the  comproiuise 
of  1850,  which  accepted  the  fugitive  slave  law,  allowed  the  extension 
of  African  slavery,  and  prohibited  discussion  upon  it  in  the  national 
Congress  forever.  If  the  democratic  party  in  1868  had  lifted  them- 
selves to  the  position  I  have  supposed,  we  should  then  have  had 
both  parties  of  the  country  practically  agreeing  in  the  justice,  wis- 
dom, and  humanity  of  the  government  in  the  civil  war,  and  of  the 
abolition  of  shivery;  and  at  the  same  time  agreeing  upon  the  ripe- 
ness of  the  time  and  the  necessity  for  peace  and  fraternal  affection. 
The  democratic  party  having  failed  to  do  so,  its  preparation  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  rescued  and  regenerated  nation  must 
be  delayed  four  years.  To  confide  those  responsibilities  to  that 
p  trty  in  its  present  condition  would  be  to  continue,  perhupa  in- 
crease, the  lamentable  pohtical  excitement  which  alone  has  pre- 
vented the  complete  restoration  of  the  Union  to  the  present 
time. 

I  well  know  that  it  will  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  with  much 
show  of  reason,  that  extreme  idealists  and  agitators  may  be  exploded 
to  exert  a  dangerous  influence  under  a  new  republican  adminislr.i- 
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tion,  by  reuBon  of  tlieir  having  gathered  theniBelvea  into  the  rankfl 
of  the  supporters  of  the  republican  candidiite.     This,  however,  is  no 
new  dilemum  for  me,  or  for  many   of  ymi,  uiy   old    fiiends.     We 
weru  required  year  after  year  to  support  Henry  Chiy  as  the  best  of 
tw»  choices,  although  he  disavowed  aH  that  time  the  tioble  princi- 
ples which  we  held  concerning  the  irrepressible  contiict  between 
freedom  aud  slavery.     We  did  so   wisely.     We  were  required  i 
1H52  to  support  GeiierHl  Seott  iis  the  best  of  two  cniididates  offer 
us,  although  he  was  put  upon  a  platform   which  maintained  tin 
fugitive  aUve   law,   and   declared   it  perpetually  inviolable.     Wfll 
wisely  did  thiit.     Nu  one  citizen  miiy  ever  hope  to  find  a  candidal 
perfectly  ac<;fptiible  to  himself,  and  yet  Snd  that  the  grounds  of  hiv 
own  choice  fur  that  candidate  are  accepted  by  all  his  fellow-citizeDI 
who  concur  with  him  in  that  preference.     No  one  can   foresee  sis* 
months  beforehand  what  the  poliliial  exigencies  of  the  country  may 
be,  or  how  the  admiuiati'ation  of  the  government  must  act   when 
they  occur.     In  1S60  we  elected  a  President  simply  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  freedom  against  legislative  aggression.     That  administra- 
tion encountered  no  such  difficulty.     The  danger  apprehended  had 
passed  away  before  that  administration  came  into  power,  and  it 
found  itself  confronUKl,  instead  of  that  danger,  by  a  rebellion  which 
taxed  all  its  energies,  and  opened  a  conflict  which  resulted  in  the 
immediitte  abnlttion  of  slavery  ;  an  event  which  had  not  been  before 
expected  to  occur  in  less  than  fifty  years  I     So  I   think  none  cao 
now  foresee  the  especial  line  of  official  duty  which  a  new  aduiiuis-  I 
tratiun  maj'  find  it  necessary  to  pursue. 

We  are  impatient  of  the  slow  progress  we  make  toward  great 
national  ends.  We  often  mngnify  the  obstacles  we  meet  and  deem 
them  insurmountable  ;  but  time  is  always  busy  in  abating  tho 
diiliculties  and  smootiiing  our  way.  The  result  of  the  election,  if  , 
favorable  to  the  candidates  of  our  choice,  will  put  an  end  lo  all  the  I 
debates  which  it  has  excited,  and  prepare  the  popular  mind  to  ao-  I 
oept  now  what  it  has  h^-retofore  i-ejected,  namely,  the  most  practi-  ] 
cable  aud  easy  solution  of  the  national  embarrassments.  In  any  case  ] 
I  console  myself  with  the  reflection  that  as  wisdom  wa3  nut  bom  I 
with  the  administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  so  it  will  not  die  witb<f 
the  administration  of  Andi-ew  Johnson. 

I  have  not  entertained  yuu  on  this  occaaion,  my  friends,  with  e 
logiums  upoQ  your  candidates  or  any  of  them ;  or  with  asperaious  (A'l 
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opponents  or  any  of  them.  I  need  uaradj 
remind  yon  timt  I  have  no  sulIi  habit.  ( Vrtiiinly  there  ia  no  ocea- 
Bion  now  for  that  lino  of  debate.  All  those  candidHtes  aie  well 
known,  more  widely  known,  indeed,  than  any  candidates  who  have 
ever  before  been  named  for  the  high  offices  for  wbith  they  are  des- 
ignated, since  the  first  adniinistnitton  of  the  government.  They 
are  better  known,  because  they  are  histm'ically  identitied  with  na- 
tional trials  of  ain-passing  magnitnde,  and  of  deep  interest  to  all 
mankind. 

It  remains  only  now  to  thank  yon  for  your  indnlgence.  If  I  have 
come  among  you  late,  I  have,  nevertheless,  come  in  time.  I  have 
neither  questioned  the  opinions  nor  the  motives  which  have  gov- 
erned your  civil  conduct  since  we  last  met.  I  have  troubled  yoii  with 
no  explanations  of  my  own.  We  have  come  together  again  at  a  time 
when  I  am  approaching  the  end  of  a  service  in  the  Executive  Dep.'^rt- 
ment  of  our  gi>vernment  as  long  as  hiis  ever  been  vouchsafed  by  this 
nation  to  any  citizen  in  the  Department  which  I  have  conducted. 
Practically,  I  am  already  returned  among  you  a  private  citizen,  aa  I 
was  when  I  was  called  into  that  service.  The  responsibilities  and 
trials  which  have  attended  the  government  during  that  period  have 
transcended  in  dignity  and  in  interest  nny  through  which  our  gov- 
ernment had  previously  passed,  except,  perhiips,  in  the  Kevolntion. 
I  trust  that  no  equal  responsibilities  or  trials  are  in  reserve  for  the 
next  administration,  or  are  to  be  encount*?red  by  any  future  admin- 
istration for  many  generations  to  come.  I  am  by  no  means  confi- 
dent that  I  hiive  not  often  erred.  I  have,  nevertheless,  a  humble 
trust  that  at  least  these  things  can  be  said  of  me,  by  thone  nf  you 
whose  friendship  1  atn  still  permitted  to  enjoy,  namely,  that  no  uct 
or  word  of  mine  brought  on  or  hastened  the  lumentable  civil  war 
whose  wounds  it  is  our  prest^nt  object  to  heal;  but,  im  the  contrary, 
no  act  that  1  could  perform,  nor  any  word  that  I  could  utter,  topi'©- 
vent  or  even  deliiy  that  calamity,  was  withheld.  When  that  civil 
war  came  it  found  me  on  the  ntmparts  of  the  Constitution,  nndso 
long  as  it  was  wt^d,  no  act  or  word  of  mine  encouraged  an  enemy 
of  the  United  States,  at  home  or  abroad  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
every  act  thiit  I  could  lawfully  perform,  and  every  word  that  I 
could  lawfully  utter  to  save  the  national  life,  fearfully  exposed  at 
home  and  abroad,  was  performed  and  spukt^n.  No  act  nr  word  nf 
mine  has  conaented  to  the  prolongatioQ  of  slavery  a  single  day.     Oo 
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the  ccntrary,  my  hand  and  seal  is  found  upon  ihe  one  international 
act  wliich  reiniitncd  to  abolish  the  African  sliivetriulu  tliruugbout 
the  world,  iind  on  the  miiitiiry  procUiniition  and  the  constitutional 
Amend  me  tit,  tlmt  forevei'  abolisht^d  shivery  itself  in  the  Uuitud 
States. 

No  one  state  in  the  Uniou,  nor  any  fraction  of  a  st:ite,  w&s,  hy 
any  action  or  word  of  mine,  driven  or  allowed  to  separate  iCseUi 
from  the  Union,  On  thu  couti-ary,  every  act  or  word  that  I  could 
lawfully  perform  or  speak  to  prevent  that  wild  treason  or  madness 
was  opoken  with  alt  the  decision,  and  yet  with  all  the  moderation, 
that  Hiich  counsels  required.  When  that  fiigbtful  reheHiuu  ceased, 
DO  one  state  of  tbe  Union,  or  fraction  of  a  state,  was,  by  any  sictiun 
or  word  of  mine,  repelled  from  returning  to  its  allegiance.  On  the 
contrary,  every  act  or  word  of  mine  that  was  useful,  or  that  prom- 
ised to  be  useful,  in  bringing  those  revolutionary  states  back  to 
reiuf<iri«  and  reinvigorate  the  Union  which  they  had  so  rashly 
attempted  to  destroy,  was  seasonably  performed  and  spoken.  No 
seat  in  Congress  constitutionally  assigned  to  any  state  or  community 
vithin  the  United  States  ia  now,  or  ever  has  been,  one  moment 
kept  vacant  or  unoccupied  through  any  prohibition,  obstruction,  or 
hindrance  of  mine,  by  woi-d  or  deed.  On  the  contrary,  thu  crime, 
and  only  crime,  of  which  I  now  know  that  1  am  impeached,  is  thab 
of  being  too  precipitate  in  the  policy  of  national  reconciliation  and 
peace.  No  state,  or  any  citizen,  by  any  act  or  woi-d  of  mine,  has 
suffered  disfranchisement  or  contiBcation ;  nor,  except  for  the  as- 
sassination of  Abraham  Lincoln,  has  any  one  endured  penalties  or 
punishment.  Throughout  my  life  an  advocate  of  nniversiil  eufTraga 
for  the  exile  and  tbe  emigrant,  and  even  the  slave,  1  give  to  thoso 
classes  the  support  and  patronage  which  the  CoustitiitloTi  of  my 
country  permits  and  allows.  No  injury,  insult,  or  other  offence  has 
been  committed  against  our  countrj',  or  any  one  of  its  citizens,  by 
any  foreign  state  or  nation,  without  having  found  me  employing  all 
the  constitutional  power  confided  to  me,  with  all  the  abillly  1  pos- 
sessed, to  redress  the  wrong.  The  prestige  of  the  nation,  I  humbly 
trust,  has  not  been  lost  or  impaired.  I  almost  dare  to  think  it  has 
been  elevated  amid  all  the  domestic  trials  of  civil  war  and  fitctions. 
The  Monroe  doctrine,  which  eight  years  ago  was  merely  a  theory, 
ia  now  an  irreversible  fact.  Certainly  the  country  is  not  less  now, 
but  is  larger  than  I  found  it  when  I  entered  my  last  public  servios. 
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It  baa  already  begun  to  enjoy  tbe  wealth  of  the  polar  Beaa,  and  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  my  fault  if  ita  Aug  is  still  jealously  excluded  by 
European  natinns  from  the  ever  verdant  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
sea.  When  I  left  you  to  enter  the  public  service,  insnrreutionary 
armies  were  being  gathered  into  tlie  Held  of  domestic  war,  and  the 
hoUowness  of  national  friendships  was  experienced  in  the  melan- 
choly fact  that  the  United  States  had  not  one  assured  and  syropa- 
thizing  friend  in  the  world  except  the  republic  of  Switzerland.  It 
is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  us  all  that  our  conntry  has  now  many 
new  and  established  friends  amongst  the  nations,  while  for  my- 
self, I  am  sure,  as  I  trust  you  will  soon  he  for  yourselves,  that  they 
have  no  longer  any  dangerous  domestic  foe  within  their  borders. 
If  now  1  shall  lind  the  ancient  cheer  which  heretofore  presided  at 
your  firesides  in  winter  ;  if  I  shitlt  find  the  birds  still  lingering  in 
your  gardens  and  groyes  as  in  the  olden  time  in  the  summer;  if 
the  trout  are  not  exhausted  in  yonr  brooks,  or  the  perch  in  your 
lakes  ;  if  industry  still  dwells  in  your  shops,  and  you  still  want  new 
shops  and  houses  to  he  built  for  your  mechanics  and  hiborerB ;  if 
piety  shall  prevail  as  heretofore  in  yonr  churches,  and  charity  to- 
ward each  other,  and  humanity  toward  all  conditions  of  men  shall 
distinguish  your  political  assemblies,  then,  indeed,  we  are  about  to 
renew,  with  mutual  satisfaction,  an  acquaintance  which,  while  it 
existed  unbroken,  was  happy  for  us  all,  and  which,  for  me,  has  been 
too  long  and  painfully  suspended. 
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CONCLUSION   OF  A    PREVIOUS  SPEECH, 

Auburn.  May  22,  1866. 

What,  then,  is  my  conclusion?  It  is  one  that  will  at  least  be 
admitted  to  harmonize  with  my  past  life.  I  am  hopeful, — hopeful 
of  the  President,  hopeful  of  the  Congress,  hopeful  of  the  National 
Union  party,  hopeful  of  the  democratic  party,  hopeful  of  the  rep- 
resented states,  hopefid  of  the  nnrepresented  states,  —  above  all, 
hopeful  of  the  whole  people,  and  hopeful  of  the  continued  favor 
of  Almighty  God. 

"When  I  shall  return  here  from  the  field  of  public  service,  and 
shall  have  come  to  mingle  once  more  in  your  quiet  and  peaoeful 


[  desire  and  hopQ  then   to  be  able  to  look  with  renewed  I 
affectiiin  and  pride  upon  our  beloved  country,     I  hope  that,  tlien,  1 
while  I  remember  how  feiirfully  within  our  own  time  she  haa  beeo  J 
beset,  besieged,  and  bested,  I  shall,  iievertlieless,  ha  ixbln  to  say  to  a 
her  enemies  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad :  — 

"  Compass  her  walls  in  Hulemn  pomp, 
Your  eyes  qiiiie  round  Iwr  cast. 
Count  all  her  towers,  and  see  if  thero 
You  fioil  one  stone  displaced." 


,  Auguil  12,  1 
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Citizens  op  Alaska,   Fellow  -  citizens  of  the   Unttbd^ 
States  :  — You  have  pressed  me  to  meet  you  in  public  assembly^ 
once  before   I  leave  Ahiska.     It  would  be  sheer  affectation  to  pre-l 
tend  to  doubt  your  sincerity  in  making  this  request,  and  ciipriciously- 1 
ungniteful  to  refuse  il,  after  having  received  so  many  and  variet 
hospitalities  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  meu.     It  ia  not  an   | 
easy  task,  however,  to  speitk  in  a  manner  worthy  of  your  considera- 
tion, while  1  am  living  constantly  on  ship-board,  as  you  all  know, 
and  am  occupied  intently  in  searching  out  whatever  is  sublime,  or 
beautiful,  or  peculiitr,  or  useful.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  altogether  i 
natural  on  your  part  to  say,  "  You  have  looked  upon  Alaskii,  what 
do  you  think  of  it  ?  "     Unhappily,  I  have  seen  too  little  of  Alaska 
to  answer  the  question  satisfactorily.     The  entire  coiiat  line  of  the 
United  States,  ejtclusive  of  Alitaka,  is  10,OU0  miles,  while  the  coast 
line  of  Alaska  alone,  including  the  islands,  is  26,000  miles.     The 
portion  of  the  Territory  which  lies  east  of  the  peninsiihi,  including 
islands,  is  120  miles  wide;  the  western  jHirtion,  including  Aleutian 
islands,    expands   to  a   bre;idth    of    2,200    miles.     Tlie  entire   land 
area,  including  islands,  is  577,390  statute  square  miles.'     We  should 
think  a  foreigner  very  presumptuous  who  should  presume  to  give 
the  world  an  opinion  of  the  whole  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
after  he  had  merely  looked  in  from  his  steamer  at  Plymouth  and 
Boston  harbor,  or  had  run  up  the  Hud^^ou  Kiver  to  the  Highlands, 
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or  had  nscendMl  the  Delaw«re  to  Trrnton,  or  the  James  ' 
Richmoml,  or  ilie  AfiasiaMppi  do  farther  tlutn  MeropbU.  My  <>b- 
•ervMtion  tlius  f^r  hns  hnnlly  [iet>n  mire  com  p  re  lien  si  ve.  I  t^aten^ 
the  T«rriu>ry  of  Alaska  nt  the  Porilaud  canal,  mu<la  my  va;  tbroi^ 
Uie  narrow  p;iasiiges  nf  the  Prince  of  W;ilf3  archipelago,  Uietioe 
through  Peril  and  Cliathuro  str»iM  and  Lynn  ckaniiel.  and  ap  tli« 
Chilcat  Hirer  to  the  base  of  Fairweaiher ;  from  which  hitter  phioe 
I  have  returned  through  Clarence  atriiits,  to  sojourn  n  few  days  in 
your  beautiful  hay,  under  the  shadowH  of  the  B:irHn(>(F  liilla  and 
Mount  Edgecombe.  Limited,  however,  as  my  opp'trnuiilies  have 
been,  1  will,  withoal  further  apolt^,  give  yim  the  impn-asions  I 
have  received. 

Of  course  I  apeak  firet  of  the  skiea  of  Alaska.  It  seems  to  be 
assumed  in  the  ciiae  of  Alaska  that  a  country  whii^h  extends  through 
fifty-eight  degrees  of  longitude,  and  embraces  portions  as  Wfll  of 
the  arctic  as  of  tlie  temperate  zone,  unlike  all  other  regions  so 
situitted,  has  not  several  climates,  but  only  one.  The  wealh<-r  of 
this  one  broad  climate  of  Alnska  is  severely  crilicised  in  outside 
circles  for  being  too  wet  and  too  cold.  Nevertheless,  it  must  he  a 
fastidious  person  who  complains  of  climates  in  whii-h.  while  the 
eagle  delights  tn  soar,  tiie  humming-bird  does  not  disdain  to  flutter. 
I  shall  speak  only  of  the  particular  i-limale  here  which  1  know. 

My  visit  here  happens  to  fall  within  the  inoutli  of  August.  Not 
only  have  tlie  skies  been  sufhciently  bright  and  serene  to  give  me 
a  perfect  view,  under  the  sixtieth  piiralIt-1,  of  the  lolal  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  ami  of  llie  evening  star  at  the  time  of  the  sun's  obscuratinn, 
but  I  have  also  enjoyed  more  clear  than  there  have  been  cloudy 
days,  iind  in  the  early  mornings  and  in  the  Inte  evenings  peculiar 
to  the  season  I  have  lost  myself  in  admiration  of  skies  adorned  with 
sappliire  and  gold  as  richly  as  those  which  lire  reflected  by  the 
Mediterranean.  Of  all  the  moonlights  in  the  world,  commend  me 
to  those  which  light  up  tlie  archipelago  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
Fogs  have  sometimes  detained  me  longer  on  the  Hudson  and  on 
Long  Island  sound  than  now  on  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacifie. 
In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  rain  and  fog  are  unfre- 
quent  here.  The  Russian  pilot,  George,  whom  ym  all  kmiw.  ex- 
pressed my  conviction  on  this  matter  exactly  wlien  he  said  to  rae, 
"  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Seward,  we  do  have  changeable  weather  here  eom^^^ 
^L         times,  as  they  do  in  the  other  states."     I  might  amend  the  expn^^H 


won  by  ftddiog,  the  weather  here  is  only  a  littla  more  changeabla 
I;  ihiiet  he  confesaed,  sit  least,  tlmt  it  is  un   honest  climate,  for  i» 
ni:ikea  no  pretensions  tn  conatancy.     If.  however,  you  have  (ewer 
bright  9iiiinaP3  anJ  glowing  sunsets  than  southern  latitudes  enjoy, 
yriu  are  favored,  on  the  olher  hand,  with  more  frequent  and  more 
nnignilicent  displnya  nf  the  aurora  and  the  rainbow.     The  ther- 
tH'imeter  tills  the  whole  case  when    it  reports  that  the  suniiner  i 
colder  and  ilie  winter  is  warmer  in  Alaska  than  in  New  York  and  J 
Washington.     It  results  from  tlie  nature  of  such  a  dimate  that  ths 
earth  prefers  to  support  the  fir,  the  spruce,  the  pine,  the  hemlock, 
Rnd  other  evergreens,  rather  than  deciduous  trees,  and  to  furnish 
grasses  and  esculent  roots,  rather  than  the  cereals  of  drier  and  hotter    . 
climates.    I  liave  mingled  freely  with  the  multifariona  population  — ■ 
the  Tongass,  the  Stickeens,  the  Cakes,  the  Hydabs,  the  Sitkas,  tlie>' 
Kootznoos,  and  the  Chilcats,  as  well  as  with   the  traders,  the  sol-    ' 
diers.  the  seamen,  and  the  settlers  of  various  nationaliiies,  English, 
Swedish,  Russian,  and  American  — and  I  have  seen  all  around  me 
only  persona  enjoying  robust  and  exuberant  healtb.     Manhood  of 
every  race  and  amditioo  everywhere  exhibits  activity  and  energy, 
while  infancy  aeema  exempt  from  disease,  and  age  relieved  from  J 
pain. 

It  ia  next  in  order  to   speak  of  the  rivere  and  aeaa  of  Alaslcs..  1 
The  rivers  are  broad,  ah  allow,  and  rapid,  while  the  seas  are  deep! 
but  tninquil.    Mr.  Sumner,  in  his  elaborate  and  magnificent  oration^ 
although  he  spake  only  from  historical  accounta,  has  not  exaggev^  I 
ated  —  no  man  can  exaggerate  —  tlie  marine  treasures  of  the  Ter^ 
ritory.     Beside  the  whale,  which  everywhere  and  at  all  times  is 
Been  enjoying  his  robust  exercise,  and  the  sea-otter,  the  fur-seal, 
the  hnir-aeal,  and  the  walrns,  fonnd  in   the  waters  which  embosom 
the  western  islands,  those  waters,  as  well  as  the  seas  of  the  eastern  J 
archipelago,  are  fonnd  teeming  with  the  salmon,  cod,  and   othef'l 
fishes  adapted  to  the  support  of  human  and  animal  life.     Indeed,   I 
what  I  have  seen  here  has  almost  made  me  a  convert  to  the  theory 
of   some   naturalists,  that   the  waters  of  the  globe  are  filled  with 
stores  for  the  sustenance  of  animal  life  sarpaaaing  the  available  pro- 
ductions of  the  land. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  coast  range  of  mountains,  whidrj 
begins  in  Mexico,  is  continued  into  the  Territory,  and  invadea  thi 
aeas  of  Alaska.    Hence  it  ia  that  ia  the  islands  and  <m  the  mai 
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Jund,  SO  fnr  as  I  baTe  explored  it,  we  find  ourselves  eveiywhera  In 
tliu  immediate  presence  of  black  hills,  or  foot-hills,  as  tbey  are 
Viiiioiisly  cidli'd,  and  that  these  foot-hills  are  overtopped  by  ridges 
of  siiow-capped  mountains.  These  snow-capped  mountains  are  man- 
ifestly of  vokanic  origin,  and  they  hjive  been  subjected,  throngb  an 
indefinite  period,  to  ntniospherie  abrasion  and  disintegration.  Hence 
they  have  assumed  all  conceivable  shapes  and  forms.  In  some  places 
they  are  serrated  into  sliurp,  angular  peaks,  and  in  other  places  tbey 
appear  arijhi tec tu rally  arranged,  so  as  to  present  cloud-CMpped  ens- 
iles, towers,  domes,  and  minarets.  The  mountain  aides  are  furrowed 
with  deep  and  straight  ravines,  down  which  the  tlmwing  6eldg  of 
ice  and  snow  are  precipitiited,  generally  in  the  monih  of  May,  with 
such  a  vehemence  as  to  have  proJuoed  in  every  valley  immense 
level  plains  of  intervale  land.  These  plains,  as  well  as  the  sides  of 
tlie  mountains,  almost  to  the  summita,  are  covered  with  foi'esis  so 
dense  and  dark  as  to  be  impenetrable,  except  to  wild  beasts  and 
savage  huntsmen.  On  the  lowest  intervale  laud  the  cottonwood 
grows.  It  seems  to  be  the  species  of  poplar  which  is  known  in  the 
Atlantic  States  as  the  Balm  of  Gilead,  and  which  is  dwurted  on  the 
Rocky  Monntiiins.  Here  it  takes  on  such  large  dimensions,  that 
the  Indian  shapes  out  of  a  eingle  trunk  even  his  great  war  cauoe, 
which  safely  benra  over  the  deepest  waters  n  phalanx  of  sixty  war- 
riors. These  imposing  trees  always  appear  to  rise  out  of  a  jungle 
of  elder,  alder,  crab-apple,  and  other  fruit-bearing  shrubs  and 
bushes.  The  short  and  slender  birch,  which,  sparsely  scattered, 
marks  the  verge  of  vegetation  in  Labrador,  has  not  yet  been  reached 
by  the  explorers  of  Alaska.  The  birch  tree  sometimes  appears  here 
upon  the  river  side,  upon  the  level  next  above  the  home  of  tlie 
cotlOMWood,  and  is  generally  found  a  comely  and  stately  tree.  The 
forests  of  Alaska,  however,  consist  mainly  neither  of  shrubs,  nor  of 
the  birch,  nor  of  the  cottonwood,  but,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
of  the  pine,  the  cedar,  the  cypress,  the  spruce,  the  fir,  the  larch, 
and  the  hemlock.  These  forests  begin  almost  at  the  water's  edge, 
and  they  rise  with  regular  gradation  to  a  height  of  two  tboasaiid 
feet.  The  trees,  nowhere  dwarfed  or  diminutive,  attain  the  highest 
dimensions  in  sunny  exposures  in  the  deeper  cailons  or  gorges  t>f 
the  mountains.  The  cedar,  sometimes  called  the  yellow  cedar,  and 
sometimes  the  fnigrant  cedar,  was  long  ago  imported  into  Cliina.tt 
ao  ornamental  wood ;  and  it  now  furnishes  the  majestic  I 
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pillars  witli  which  the  richer  and  more  ambitions  native  chief  de-  1 

liglils  t'l  conatriK-t  Ium  mile  but  spticioiia  linll  or  piilatiiil  residenoe,  \ 
anil  upiiii  which  lie  carvca  in  rude  symbolical  imagery  llie  heiuldiy  i 
of  his  tribe  and  acliievements  of  his  tuition.    No  benm,  or  pillar,  or  I 
Bpar,  or  mast,  or  plaiilc  is  ever  required  in  either  the  land  or  the 
n.-ival  architect ine  of  any  civilized  state  greater  in  length  iirid  width 
than  the  trees  which  can  be  hewn  down  on  the  coasts  of  the  ialiinds 
and   rivers  here,  and  conveyed   directly  thence  by  navigation.     A   i 
few  gardens,  fields,  and  meadows,  have  been  attempted  by  naiivea 
in  some  of  tlie  settlerai'nta,  and   by  soldiers  at  the  military  posts, 
with  must  encoiiiaging  results.     Nor  must  we  forget  tltat  the  native 
grasses,  ripening  late  in  a  hnmid  climate,  preserve   their  nutritive 
properties,  though  exposed,  while  the  climate  is  so  mild  that  cattle 
and  horses  require  but  slight  provision  of  shelter  during  the  winter. 

Such  is  the  Islnnd  and  coast  portion  of  Eastern  Ahiska.  Kla- 
kautcb,  the  Chilcut,  who  is  known  and  feared  by  the  Indiana 
throughout  the  whole  Territory,  and  who  is  a  very  intelligent  cliiet, 
informs  me,  that  beyond  the  mountain  range  which  intervenes 
between  the  Chilcat  and  the  Yonkon  rivers,  you  descend  into  a 
plain  unbroken  by  hills  or  mountains,  very  fertile,  in  a  genial 
climate,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  learn,  of  boundless  extent.  We 
have  similar  information  from  those  who  have  ti'iivei-sed  the  in.- 
terior  from  the  shore  of  the  Portland  canal  to  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Yoiikon.  We  have  reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that  beyond 
the  coast  range  of  mountahis  in  Alaska  we  shall  tind  an  extension 
of  the  rich  and  habitable  valley  lands  of  Oregon,  Washington 
Tei'iitory.  and  Biitish  Columbia. 

After  what  I  have  already  said,  I  may  excaae  myself  from  ex- 
patiating on  ihe  animal  productions  of  the  foi-est.  The  elk  and  the 
deer  are  so  plenty  as  to  be  undervalued  fur  food  or  skins,  by  natives 
as  well  as  strangers.  The  bear  of  many  families  —  black,  grizzly, 
and  L'innamon  ;  the  mountain  sheep,  inestimable  for  his  fleece  ;  the 
wolf,  the  fox,  the  beaver,  the  otter,  the  mink,  the  racciK)n,  the  mar- 
ten, the  ermine ;  the  squirrel —  gray,  black,  brown,  and  flying,  are 
among  the  land  fnr-bearlng  animals.  The  furs  Ihus  fuund  hei-e 
have  been  ihe  chief  element,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  "f  the 
profitable  commerce  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  whose  mere  po»- 
eessory  privileges  seem,  even  at  this  late  day,  too  cosily  lo  find  a 
ready  purchaser.     This  fur  trade,  together  with  the  sea  fur-tradu 
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within  the  Territory,  vere  the  sott;  Imsis  nlJIce  of  Russian  i 
meroe  ami  empire  on  this  continent.  This  commerce  w«s  bo  Inrge 
and  important  na  to  indui;e  thn  Oovernmcuta  of  KussU  anJ  Ctiina 
to  buiM  and  mnintain  a  tomi  for  carrying  on  it«  exclianges  in 
Tartary  un  the  border  of  the  two  i-mpii'es.  It  is  well  uiiiIt^rstiMK] 
that  the  supply  vi  furs  in  Alaska  hiis  not  diminished,  while  the  de- 
mand for  them  in  China  and  elsewhere  has  imm-'nsely  i 

1  fear  tliat  we  must  confess  to  a  failuri^'  of  ii-e  as  an  elemei 
tenitortHl  weulth,  at  least  aa  far  as  this  iiiimfdiate  region  i 
ceriied.  I  find  that  the  Russian  American  Company,  wh>>! 
impoly  WHS  abolished  by  the  treaty  of  acqiii&ition,  depended  for  tee 
fxclusively  upun  the  small  lake  or  natural  pond  which  fnrnislies  the 
power  for  your  saw-mill  in  this  town,  and  that  this  dfpendence  has 
now  failt^d  bv  reason  of  the  increasing  mildness  of  tlie  winter.  Tbe 
California  Ice  Company  are  now  trying  the  smiill  hikes  of  Kodiac, 
itad  tertainly  I  wish  them  success.  I  tliink  it  is  not  yet  ascert.:iined 
whi-ther  glacier  ice  is  pure  and  practical  for  commerce.  If  it  is.  the 
world  may  be  si)p[ilied  from  the  glaciers,  which,  suspended  from  the 
region  of  the  clouds,  stand  forth  in  the  majesty  of  ever-wasting  and 
ever-renewed  translucent  mountains  upon  the  banks  of  the  Stickeen 
and  Chilcat  rivers  and  the  shores  of  Cross  Sound. 

Alaska  bus  been  as  yet  but  imperfectly  explored  ;  but  enongh  is 
knonii  to  assure  us  that  it  possesses  treasures  of  what  are  called  the 
baser  ores  eqmil  to  those  of  any  otiier  region  of  the  continent.  We 
have  Copper  Island  and  Copper  River,  so  named  as  the  pliices  where 
the  natives,  before  the  period  of  the  Russian  discoveiy.  had  pro> 
cured  the  pure  metal  from  which  they  fabricated  instrnnientsof  war 
and  legendary  shields.  In  regard  to  iron,  the  question  seems  to  be 
not  where  it  eau  be  found,  but  whether  there  is  any  place  where  it 
does  not  exist.  Mr.  Davidson,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  invite<l  tne  to 
go  up  to  him  nt  the  station  he  had  tiiken  np  the  Chilcit  River  to 
make  his  obsHwations  of  tlie  eclipse,  by  ivriting  me  that  he  lind  dis- 
covered an  iron  mountain  there.  When  I  came  there  I  found  thnt. 
very  properly,  he  had  been  studying  the  heavens  so  busily,  that  be 
had  hut  cursorily  examined  the  earth  under  Iiis  feet ;  that  it  wits 
not  a  single  iron  monntain  he  had  discovered,  but  a  ran}^  of 
hills,  tbe  very  dust  of  which  adheres  to  the  magnet,  wJiile  the  range 
itself,  two  th'iusHnd  feet  high,  extends  ahmg  the  east  bank  ot  tbe 
river  thirty  miles.     Limestone  and  marble  crop  out  on  tbe  banks 
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of  the  same  river  and  in  many  other  places.  Coal-beds,  accessible 
to  navigation,  are  found  at  Kootznoo.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
concentrated  resin  which  the  mineral  contains  renders  it  too  in- 
flammable to  be  safely  used  by  steamers.  In  any  case,  it  would 
u*em  calculated  to  supply  the  fuel  requisite  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron.  What  seems  to  be  excellent  cannel  coal  is  also  found  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales  archipelago.  There  are  also  mines  at  Cook's  Inlet. 
Placer  and  quartz  gold  mining  is  pursued  under  many  social  disad- 
vantages upon  the  Stickeen  and  elsewhere,  with  a  degree  of  success 
which,  while  it  does  not  warrant  us  in  assigning  a  superiority  in  that 
respect  to  the  Territory,  does  nevertheless  warrant  us  in  regarding 
gold  mining  as  an  established  and  reliable  resource. 

It  would  argue  inexcusable  insensibility  if  I  should  fail  to  speak 
of  the  scenery  which,  in  the  course  of  my  voyage,  has  seemed  to 
pass  like  a  varied  and  magnificent  panorama  before  me.  The  ex- 
hibition did  not,  indeed,  open  within  the  Territory.  It  broke  upon 
me  first  when  I  had  passed  Cape  Flattery  and  entered  the  Straits 
of  Fuca,  wliich  separate  British  Columbia  from  Washington  Terri- 
tory. It  widened  as  I  passed  along  the  shore  of  Puget  Sound,  ex- 
panded in  the  waters  which  divide  Vancouver  from  the  continent, 
and  finally  spread  itself  out  into  a  magnificent  archipelago,  stretch- 
ing through  the  entire  Gulf  of  Alaska,  and  closing  under  the  shade 
of  Mounts  Fairweather  and  St.  Elias.  Nature  has  furnished  to  this 
majestic  picture  the  only  suitable  border  which  could  be  conceived, 
by  lifting  the  coast  range  mountains  to  an  exalted  height,  and  cloth- 
ing them  with  eternal  snows  and  crystalline  glaciers. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  man  and  of  society  in  Alaska.  Until 
the  present  moment  the  country  has  been  exclusively  inhabited  and 
occupied  by  some  thirty  or  more  Indian  tribes.  I  incline  to  doubt 
the  popular  classification  of  these  tribes  upon  the  assumption  that 
they  have  descended  from  diverse  races.  Climate  and  other  cir- 
cumstances have  indeed  produced  some  differences  of  manners  and 
rustoms  between  the  Aleuts,  the  Koloschians,  and  the  interior  con- 
tinental tribes.  But  all  of  them  are  manifestly  of  Mongol  origin. 
Although  they  have  preserved  no  common  traditions,  all  alike  in- 
dulge in  tastes,  wear  a  physiognomy,  and  are  imbued  with  senti- 
ments peculiarly  noticed  in  Japan  and  China.  Savage  communities, 
no  less  than  civilized  nations,  require  space  for  subsistence,  whether 
they  depend  for  it  upon  the  land  or  upon  the  sea  —  in  savage  com- 
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mnnities  especially ;  aDd  increase  of  popnlation  disproportioned  to 
the  supplies  of  the  country  occupied  necessitates  subdiTision  and 
remote  colonization.  Oppression  and  cruelty  occur  even  more 
frequently  among  barbarians  than  among  civilized  men.  Nor  are 
ambition  and  faction  less  inherent  in  the  one  condition  than  in  the 
other.     From  these  c;iuses  it  has  happened  that  the  23,000  Indians 

• 

in  Alaska  are  found  permanently  divided  into  so  many  insignificant 
nations.  These  Nations  are  jealous,  ambitious,  and  violent ;  could 
in  no  case  exist  long  in  the  same  region  without  mutually  affording 
what,  in  every  case«  to  each  party,  seems  just  cause  of  war.  War 
between  savages  l»ecomes  the  private  cause  of  the  several  families 
which  are  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  their  members.  Such  a  war 
can  never  be  composed  until  each  family  which  has  suffered  receives 
an  indemnity  in  blankets,  adjusted  according  to  an  imaginary  tariff, 
or,  in  the  failure  of  such  compensation,  secures  the  death  of  one  or 
more  enemies  as  an  atonement  for  the  injury  it  h«is  sustained.  The 
enemy  captui-ed,  whether  by  superior  force  or  strategy,  either  re- 
ceives no  quarter,  or  submits  for  himself  and  his  progeny  to  per- 
petual slavery.  It  has  thus  happened  that  the  Indian  tribes  of  Al- 
aska liave  never  either  confederated  or  formed  permanent  alliances, 
and  that  even  at  this  late  day,  in  the  presence  of  superior  power  ex- 
ercised bv  the  United  States  Government,  thev  live  in  rejnird  to 
each  other  in  a  state  of  enforced  and  doubtful  truce.  It  is  munifest 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  tliev  must  steadilv  decline  in  nam- 
bers,  ami  unh:ippilv  tliis  det^line  is  accelerated  by  their  borrowing 
ruinous  vices  from  the  white  man.  Such  as  the  natives  of  Alaska 
are,  they  are,  nevertheless,  in  a  pntctical  sense,  the  only  laborers  at 
present  in  the  Territory.  The  white  man  comes  amongst  them  from 
Ix>nd.»n,  from  St.  Petersburg,  from  Boston,  from  New  York,  from 
San  Fran«*isco,  and  from  Victori;u  not  t»  fish  (if  we  except  al«»ne  the 
whale  fishery)  or  to  hunt,  but  simply  to  buy  what  fish  and  what  pel- 
tries, ice,  woo<l,  lumber,  and  coal,  the  Indians  have  secured  under 
the  superintenden*^  of  tem|>oniry  agents  or  factors.  When  "we  con- 
sider how  greatly  m«^t  of  the  tribes  are  reduoetl  in  numbers,  and 
how  precarious  their  vocations  are,  we  shall  cease  to  regard  them  as 
indolent  or  incapable ;  and,  on  the  cmtrary,  we  sluJl  more  deeply 
regret  than  ever  befoi*e,  that  a  people  s«»  gifted  by  nature,  so  vigo^ 
ous  and  energetic  and  withal  so  doeile  and  gentle  in  their  inter- 
eooTBe  with  the  white  man,  can  neither  be  preserved  as  a  distinct 
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social  community,  or  incorporated  into  our  society.  The  Indian 
tribes  will  do  here  as  they  seem  to  have  done  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory, and  British  Cohimbia  :  they  will  merely  serve  their  turn  until 
civilized  white  men  come. 

You,  the  citizens  of  Sitka,  are  the  pioneers,  the  advanced  guard, 
of  the  future  population  of  Alaska;  and  you  naturally  ask  when, 
from  whence,  and  how  soon,  reinforcements  shall  come,  and  what 
are  the  signs  and  guarantees  of  their  coming?  This  question,  with 
all  its  minute  and  searching  interrogations,  has  been  asked  by  the 
pioneers  of  every  state  and  territory  of  which  the  American  Union 
is  now  composed ;  and  the  history  of  those  states  and  territories 
furnishes  the  complete,  conclusive,  and  satisfactory  answer.  Emi- 
grants go  to  every  infant  state  and  territory  in  obedience  to  the 
great  natural  law  that  obliges  needy  men  to  seek  subsistence,  and 
invites  adventurous  men  to  seek  fortune  where  it  is  most  easily  ob- 
tained, and  this  is  always  in  the  new  and  uncultivated  regions. 
They  go  from  every  state  and  territory,  and  from  every  foreign  na- 
tion in  America,  Europe,  and  Asia;  because  no  established  and 
populous  state  or  nation  can  guarantee  subsistence  and  fortune  to 
all  who  demand  them  among  its  inhabitants. 

The  guarantees  and  signs  of  their  coming  to  Alaska  are  found  in 
the  resources  of  the  territory,  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe, 
and  in  the  condition  of  society  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Some 
men  seek  other  climes  for  health  and  some  for  pleasure.  Alaska 
invites  the  former  class  by  a  climate  singularly  salubrious,  and  the 
latter  class  by  scenery  which  surpasses  in  sublimity  that  of  either 
the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  the  Alleghanies,  or  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Emigrants  from  our  own  states,  from  Europe,  and  from  Asia,  will 
not  be  slow  in  finding  out  that  fortunes  are  to  be  gained  by  pursu- 
ing here  the  occupations  which  have  so  successfully  sustained  races 
of  untutored  men.  Civilization  and  refinement  are  making  more 
rapid  advances  in  our  day  than  at  any  former  period.  The  rising 
states  and  nations  on  this  continent,  the  European  nations,  and 
even  those  of  Eastern  Asia,  have  exhausted,  or  are  exhausting,  their 
own  forests  and  mines,  and  are  soon  to  become  hircrely  dependent 
upon  those  of  the  Pacific.  The  entire  region  of  Ore^n,  Washing- 
ton Territorv,  British  Columbia,  and  Alaska,  seem  thus  destined  to 
become  a  ship-yard  for  th^  supply  of  all  nations.  I  do  not  forget 
on  this  occasion  that  British  Columbia  belongs  within  a  foreign 
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gr^rat  j^'..  t!^^I  lux^ilj.  I  Lare  ic«t:  :c  cj  -vr^  time  crC  colj  die 
firtt  -l-j-tri ;  Xr-'.f^r^^^li,  b^t  eren  th-e  £r?t  ra  >  ai  and  the  fii?l 
>:e<rii'/'At  .w*huuA  bv  iD»D.  And  ct-d  *.c  tLk  piv»=«t  T.-wTa^ze  •>! 
tu.tt^,  I  hfc'«e  iV;>n  ID  w'::h  ike  fi.*^  tteaccb  at.  «t:L  afloaUtLas  tLir- 
fy-f;*«;  ;.<iAr^  ;j;;  /  \.'^\ii0:*\  her  fire»  ^-n  ihrr  P^cino  a^ean.  Tbese,  ciii- 
a>'r%  of  .Sr.i';i.  ar*r  ii:e  gnamntees,  n.t  or.'.j  tha:  AU^k-*  fcas  a  fcmn*, 
hut  t}t;it  that  Ui'KTH  ha»  alivstdv  b^ean.  I  tn  w  ;hai  too  want  tw.» 
thir  ;r^  j'j-*  rr'^.  wh-'i  Eiiro[«itn  mor-?»Iv  is  bn^ken  d-^wn  and 
\'j,r('f\  ^raN-*  fr.-*-  trid*;  b  bein^  ir.:r  -Li'-^i  w  ihin  the  territ-  nr : 
1  !.«'*<:  ?ir'r.  ff;jir:try  protection  iiLile  your  nnrnWr  is  5->  iniVriar  to 
that  of  ?i.';  Iri'l  ann  aroun^l  vou,  and  v  u  v.*f^\  al5->  a  t€mt-»rial  civil 
fi^O'»*'ruff.*:i,t,  ('  u'jrrt'hri  ha.s  already  sup:'lir«J  tii*-  first  «•£  these  wants 
ad«'jij  iN-Iy  ;ifid  #-m'^-tiial;y.  I  doabt  not  that  it  will  supply  the 
oth'-r  -Aa/i'  during  th<-  coming  winter.  It  must  do  this,  because  oar 
\ftt\\l\f"A  jiVHUrin  r*fj*-ct.s  alike  anarchy  and  ext-cutire ,abs«>lutisni. 
Nor  do  I  doiiht  tliat  the  political  scK-ie^y  to  be  constituted  here,  first 
a«  a  t/'iritoiy.  and  ultimately  as  a  state  or  many  states,  will  prove  a 
worthy  conititiir-ncy  of  the  Republic.  Tm  douVu  that  it  will  be  in- 
toilif^'-rit.,  virt.ii'»iiH.  prosperous,  and  enterprising,  is  to  doubt  the  ex- 
j;4ri"n^'<'  of  Srr^tlaiid,  I>fnmark,  Sweden,  Holland  and  Belgium,  and 
of  Ni-w  Kn^^land  and  New  York.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  it  will  be 
fon'v<r  true  iti  its  republican  instincts  and  loyal  to  the  American 
lJiii'»n,  for  tlie  iiihahitants  will  be  both  mountaineers  and  seafaring 
riifri.  I  arri  not  among  those  who  apprehend  infidelity  to  lih«Mt\ 
and  the  Union  in  any  quarter  hereafter,  but  I  am  sure  that  if  cor- 
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Btancy  and  loyalty  are  to  fail  anywhere,  the  failure  will  not  be  in 
the  states  which  approacli  nearest  to  the  North  Pole. 

Fellow-citizens,  accept  once  more  my  thanks,  from  the  heart  of  my 
heart,  for  kindnesses  which  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  suffer  me  to 
leave  you  with  a  sincere  and  earnest  farewelL^ 
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Speech  at  a  banquet  given   to   Mr.    Seward  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

Augtist,  1869. 

The  asseverations  of  loyalty  which  I  hear  on  both  sides,  from 
British  subjects  and  resident  Americans,  admonish  us  that  we  are 
liable  to  be  misunderstood,  as  assuming  to  speak  for  our  respective 
nations  in  a  diplomatic  character.  Give  me  your  assent,  therefore, 
to  a  few  preliminaries.  First,  that  the  loyalty  of  British  subjects 
here  is  fully  acknowledged  and  respected  on  my  part.  Having  de- 
rived my  existence  through  a  long  line  of  British  ancestors,  includ- 
ing my  father  and  mother,  I  am  not  likely,  here  or  elsewhere,  to 
disparage  my  lineage  of  their  race.  On  the  other  hand,  I  freely 
confess  that  it  is  my  political  ambition  to  see  the  United  States  of 
America,  of  which  I  am  a  native  citizen,  transcend  even  the  British 
nation  in  civil  and  religious  libei-ty,  and  usefulness  to  the  human 
race.  Neither  governments  nor  peoples  are  particularly  pleased 
when  they  find  private  citizens  attempting  to  withdraw  their 
national  differences  from  the  control  of  constitutional  agents,  and 
adjust  them  with  indecorous  haste  at  provincial  dinner  tables.  We 
will,  therefore,  leave  the  Puget  Sound  agricultural  question,  the  San 
Juan  boundary,  the  Canadian  Reciprocity,  and  the  Alabama  claims 
to  our  respective  and  respected  governments.  I  have  never  heard 
any  pers(jn,  on  either  side  of  the  United  States  border,  assert  that 
British  Columbia  is  not  a  part  of  the  American  continent,  or  that  its 
people  have  or  can  have  any  interest,  material,  moral,  or  social, 
different  from  the  common  interests  of  all  American  nations.  Dis- 
coverers, indeed,  must  limit  their  pretensions  by  rivers  or  mountains 
which  they  reach,  and  adjacent  states  must  fix  their  boundaries  as 
they  can  agree.     Nevertheless  all  contiguous  states  have  mutual 

1  See  anttf  pp.  6,  25, 80 ;  pott,  p.  001. 
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RMtlung  boot  a  AaappunlMent  of  high  »iiiwg^  rspcetatvtDs  of 
gold  mitamg  oa  ibe  Prsiar  Kirar.  Tboe  rvgnta  have  auimd  td  m- 
£ea(e  aoaetking  of  itMpotmJi.nej.  It »  aot  a  qwoal  object  of  hj 
pnjgnt  ymmtj  to  atnd;  Britkh  Colaaibia.  Tbe  ml  cfajnt  is  to 
ataij  the  Pactfie  mmt  rtgam  at  the  Annrricaa  eoutinpst,  aritb  nnt* 
panknlar  wfajeaue  to  the  United  Statrs.  With  this  parpoae  I  left 
the  an  at  ^*P*  Platt^rj,  piiwei  UutMigli  the  Struts  of  Jama  ^ 
Fuca,  trarcraed  Paget  SoaDd  and  Waifaingtoo  Territory,  and  thence 
Made  my  way  by  tb«  interior  ptmagn  thnwyfa  the  watm  of  BritiBii 
Coiiunbia  to  th^  miietlt  |«ia]lcl  in  Alaska.  At  no  titae  was  I  kaidlj 
beyood  bailing  dittaoce  from  tbe  m^nlai>d,  and  jK  mj  exmruoo  iraa 
•  oontinooat  vorage  of  on«  tbOBaand  two  linndrtJ  mtlo,  iIikh^ 
one  cottvtaat  and  beautiful  artfaipelago.  1  o^xastooally  looked  op 
tbe  contineotal  rirere  far  enongh  to  see  that  luaiiiUnd  and  islaiids 
nntfotmly  preA«nt«d  th«  eame  fe!)tiire«  —  fi^lun*  wbich  indicate  the 
preaence  of  tli<?  pr«-cioiis  »s  well  as  the  baser  nw-tals  iu  the  nioan- 
(aiiiB,  fiftbn  abuundiog  io  tU(  seas,  fun  abouoding  iit  the  landi  and 
wat«ra,  and  evt-i^reen  forests,  useful  for  aW  t)>e  pirpoe^aof  ianU  and 
naval  archit«ctnre,  still  more  Mboundiog.  TbU  wltole  region  I  foond 
to  be  ttntque  antl  insfpsirable  in  rt^rd  to  tlie  tleri^iopai^nt  of  its 
rich  r<.>sour<'c8.  I  venture  to  call  It  by  one  common  onine,  tbe 
North  FauiSo  American  couat ;  and  I  venture  to  jtredict  tliat  in  its 
entire  length  and  breadth,  extending  from  the  banka  of  the  Colutn- 
bia  Riviif,  in  Oregon,  to  M<>UDt  SL  Eliiis,  in  Alaska,  it  vill  become 
immi-diately  a  rommon  ship-yard  for  the  American  cmtioentf  and 
Speedily  for  the  whole  world.  Europe,  Asia,  South  Anieiica,  and 
even  the  Atiautii:  American  states,  have  either  exhausted  or  a>!  ex- 
hauttting  their  native  supplies  of  timber  xnd  lumber.  Their  liwt 
and  only  resort  must  be  lo  the  Nnrth  Pai-ific  n-^onl  have  described. 
1  noticed  with  plejisure  and  without  surprise  the  banning  of  a 
whale  fishery  in  I'uget  Sound,  and  I  discoursed  in  the  Spanish  lau- 
guagf  with  lumber  trHders  from  Cliili.  The  siem-s  of  industry  I 
witnessed  along  the  Sound  astonished  ine  wh<-n  I  lefleiled  that  the 
entire  population  of  Washington  Teiritoi-y  is  nnly  eiyht  tlioiifumd 
•OuU.     The  European  emigrant  hus  hardly  rt-ached  that  ciiust,  and 
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the  Chinese  are  scarcely  known  tliere.     In  tlieir  Jibaence  the  Indj 
alio  seemed  to  be  assuming  tlie  habits  of  civllizatioii,  in  obedience  b 
ail  i-xtr»oriJinary  demaml  for  liilior.     SaguciouB  pereoiis  in  the  A^ 
liuitiu  Stales  and  in  Euio[>e  were  before  me  in  apprehending  thii 
interesting  conditimi  of  tilings,  and  I  think  in  foreseeing  the  destin]! 
of  the  North  Pacific  shorea.     They  had  already  [jcrijected  railroadl 
calculated  to  concentralo  the  necessary   labor  npon   the  shores  ofl 
Puget  Soimd,  where  tht!  steamboiits  are  ready  to  distribute  it  througb> 
out  the  whole  aichipelago.     This  dislributtoo  is   inevitable.     Thaf 
luijiber  and  metals  of  Paget  Sound  are  indeed  vast  and  ni!igmf]ceut>,fl 
They  might  for  a  time  supply   the  local  demand  of   the   PacilioV 
Auienciin  shore,  but  they  are  altogether  inadequate  to  the  widerl 
commercial  demand  which  is  already  beginning  to  press  upon  us.  V 
Ahiska  has  atoi-es  far   surpassing  in   extent  and   variety    those    ot-i 
Puget  Sound,  Washington,  and  Oregon.     Nor  is  liritish  Columbia  | 
eitlier  destitute  or  inferior  in  the  same  natural  resources.     British 
CoIutnbiH,  therefdfe,  wants  nothing  that  is  not  wanted  also  in  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  :md  Alaska  —  population  and  capital.     Of  these 
twu,  populalioi)  always  goes  first,  and  capitid  speedily  follows.    Into 
this  broad  field  of  activity  and  enterprise  I  take  the  liberty  to  invito 
the  people  of  British  Columbia  to  enter,  as  copartners  if  they  will, 
as  rivals  if  they  must.     I  pniy  you,  gentlemen,  to  consider  that  the 
lung  Hges  when  communities  pervaded   by  common  interests  could 
be  separated  in  their  commerce  have  come  to  iin  end.     Steam  on  . 
land  and  sea  and  the  electric  telegiaph  have  leveled  the  mountain!  I 
and  bridged  the  ocean.     Japan,  China,  and  Australia,  are  already  ] 
ndj^Lceut,  and   commercially   bound  to  the  American   Pacific  coast,  J 
Only  two  works  remain  to  connect   Europe  and  the  Atlantic  coast  1 
completely  and  indissulubty  with  the  same  great   Pactfio  coast,  the  I 
esctinguisliment  of  the  colouitd  system  of  continental  Europe*  in  the  % 
West  Indies,  and  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal,  adequate  to  mod-  | 
em  nitvigation,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.     I  find  myself,  gentle  j 
men,  tempted  to  trangress  the  bounds  of  your  courteous  patience.  ( 
My  entrance  into  Victoria  a  month  ago  was  a  bewilderment,  result-  j 
ing  from  the  encountering  only  of  strangers.     My  piirting  from  it  is 
not  unattended    with   regret,    beciiuse   I   seem   to   be  leaving   only 
assui-ed  und  tried  friends.     Accept  my   thanks  for  your  generous 
hospitalities,  together  with  the  assurnnce  of  my  e  it  meat  desire  for  the 
Tvelfai-e  of  British  Columbia  aod  for  your  iudividual  prosperity  and  | 
happineaa. 
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Saletn,  Oregon,  Augutt,  1869. 

Tfte  older  states,  situated  eastward  of  ibe  Missmiri  and  belo#>l 
biiSH  of  t]m  Rocky  Mountains,  Iinve  complete  industrial,  aociul,  and 
political  systems,  and  fixed  linbits.  Tbe  traveller  there  is  intrusive 
if,  nnder  any  perttuiuiion,  bu  xtiempts  to  speiik  of  tlieif  peculiar  re- 
souroes,  policit-s,  ordutKS.  Deference  to  this  principle  determined 
me,  nlien  I  left  Aubarn,  to  make  no  WHyside  Bpeeclies  daring  roy 
present  journey.  The  magnet,  wben  brought  into  the  presence  of 
iron,  finds  it  no  harder  to  miiintain  ite  own  polarity  than  I  Imve 
found  it  to  udbere  to  my  prudent  resolution  ever  Biuoe  I  passed  tlie 
banks  of  tbe  Mtasissippi.  1  am  travelling  in  rfgion<)  grand  and  vast, 
bnt  comparatively  new,  and  among  ci immunities  incompletely  or- 
ganizf>d,  needful  nf  immigration  and  eapitiil,  and  therefore  ambitious 
that  their  resources,  advantages,  and  altractiona  may  be  ma4e 
known.  Art  hua  seldom  produced  a  more  striking  picture  than  the 
abandoned  infant  Hercules  defending  bimself  againstserpeuls  in  hia 
eradle.  How  poor  that  admired  coiu'eption  appears  wben  contraated 
Willi  the  precarious  but  energetic  and  eiiccessful  vigor  and  energy  of 
emigrants  from  the  Atlantic  fihores  aeltling  and  establishing  new 
Btntes — memliera  of  tbe  Americun  Republic  —  in  the  niitive  forests, 
wildernesses,  smd  deserts  which  extend  across  the  American  conti- 
nent! Relying  npon  their  own  enei^ies.  as  all  the  states  of  this 
Union  at  every  stage  of  their  existence  must  rely,  they  disdain  the 
sympathy  of  all  foreign  nations.  Do  tbey  require  too  much  in  ask- 
ing that  their  ciipaeities  and  loyalty  to  tbe  Union  shall  be  known 
and  appreciated?  I  early  accepted  and  continnally  held  fast'  to 
these  several  political  convictions:  Ist.  That  if  a  nation  desires  to 
be  independent  and  prosperous,  and  enjoy  peace  at  home  and 
abroad,  it  most  expand  itself  commenanrately  with  its  reeourcea  and 
ndviintages.  2d.  That  human  bondiigp  is  incompatible  with  a  suo- 
ceaaful  rfpnblic.  3d.  That  the  permanent  eontinoanre  of  European 
or  monarchical  government  in  the  Amerii^n  hemisphere  would  be 
injnrious  and  dangerons  to  tbe  United  Stiktes.  4th.  That  in  the 
expansion  of  the  Republic,  tbe  establishment  and  aooeptance  of  new 
states,  on  the  same  footing  aa  tbe  original  states,  is  eweotial  for  tbe 
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Secniity  of  tnvil  and  religious  liberty.  1  seem,  indeed,  to  myself,  tW 
have  liviid  cliiefly  for  the  purpose  of  laboring  to  defend  an  incliofttM 
republic  agninat  eictenial  :ind  internal  dangers,  and  to  expaiid  ifl 
upon  tlie  principles  I  bfive  nifntioned.  Let  the  world  judge,  tlieM 
of  the  satisfaction  I  enjoy  in  witnessing  the  success  of  this  policw 
and  of  the  gratitude  I  feel  in  being  so  kindly  received  here,  at  thq 
cspitul  of  the  new  State  of  Oregon,  &s  I  have  been  rei^ived  beforfl 
at  tlie  capitaU  of  the  other  new  states  and  territories  which  I  hiiT^j 
visited.  Yoa  will  excuse  me,  if  the  habit  of  nationality  of  thouglln 
and  reasoning  which  I  have  contracted  has  rendered  nie  incapabMJ 
of  considering  Oregon  as  an  isolated  state,  or  of  separating  my  ide« 
of  her  comlilion  and  products  from  the  general  ideas  which  I  battf- 
formed  of  all  the  states  and  territories,  mutually  connected  witii 
each  other,  and  subordinate  in  their  proper  relations  as  parts  of  tlf# 
whole  United  States.  In  California  there  is  no  longer  need  for  eac-* 
ternal  encoui-agement.  The  highest  expectations  of  its  settlers  haVft 
not  unjustly  ripened  into  absolute  assurance.  San  Francisco  it 
firmly  eatablished  as  the  Constantinople  of  American  empire,  onA 
Caltfornia  exercises  fully  and  wisely  an  important  political  inSnenM 
in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world.  The  other  ne* 
states  and  territories  have  nut  yet  secured  an  equal  position.  Tbit 
dwellers  in  these  states  •are  continually  asking  of  every  visitof, 
"What  do  you  think  we  shall  be,  and  when?"  I  must  answer 
with  the  same  confidence  wliirh,  among  men  of  little  fai tb, has  some- 
times  procured  fur  me  the  character  of  an  optimist.  Kansas,  in  bet 
infancy  the  Cinderella,  has  already  become  a  leading  and  effectiTB 
meml>er  of  the  political  family  by  which  she  was  despised.  Ne- 
braska, standing  npon  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri,  has  seized  tlrf 
railroads  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  welded  and  riveted  theW  with 
the  system  of  railroads  which  has  successfnlly  begtin  to  traveraeand 
ramify  the  states  and  territories  of  the  Pacific  shore.  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  surmounting  Indian  trouMes  and  reck- 
less speculations,  have  reached  a  point  of  civil  and  social  establiab- 
ment  from  which  it  need  not  be  feared  they  will  recede.  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  visit  Arizona,  but  I  have  learned  enough  of  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  and  Utah,  to  know  that  they  are  reasonably  assured  of 
a  successful  and  prosperous  career.  Nevada,  although  politically 
separated  from  California,  is  a  full  sharer  in  her  rising  pi-osperitj 
greatness.     Considsrationa  of  eonvenienoe,  not  ohoioe,  carried 
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^^M  me  northward  before  I  was  iible  to  visit  Oregon.     The  temtoriea  of 

^H  Washington  uiid  Alnska,  extending  (with  tLe  exci'ption  of  Britisli 

^^B  Colutubia)  from  the  forty-ninth  paniUel  of  lutiCiide  along  the  islands 

^^1  and  coasts  uf  AmeiiL'u  to  tlie  Arctic  ocean,  are,  as  ciiglit  be  ex- 

^H  pected,  ftebler  than  the  more  southern  Slates  and  territories.     Nev- 

^^1  ertheli^BS,  I  redlized,  if  indeed  I  did  nut  discover,  in  those  bemtorit^B 

^^M  anew,  peculiar,  and  magnificent  field  of  commerce  and  empire.   "I 

^^B  found  one  continuous  and  expanding  areiiipehtgo  along  tha  coast, 

^H  from  tha  base  of  Puget  Sound,  in  Washington,  to  Mount  St.  Elias, 

^H  in  Alaska.     I  found  land  and  sea  teeming  with  provisions  for  the 

^^M  subsisti.-nce  of  a  population  adequate  to  bring  the  marine,  minerul. 

^H  animal,  and  vegetablt;  resDurciis  of  that  remote  and  sedudi'd  region 

^H  into  a  productive  st^te.     The  neglected  portion  of  theconntry  fur- 

^H  niftbes  even  now,  tu  refined  nations  in  northern  climates,  the  furs 

^H  which,  from  considerations  of  need  and  of  luxui'y,  they  continually 

^H  demand.     No  metal  used  in  arts  or  commerce  is  absent  there.     The 

^H  forests  are  luxuriant,  univei'sal,  and  ineshaustible.     When  I  saw 

^H  British,  Chinese,  and  Chilian,  as  well  as  American  vessels,  bearing 

^H  away  the  timbt^r  and  lumber,  with  difficulty  wrested  from  the  waet- 

^H  ing  fires  of  the  summer  by  the  feeblest  of  all  American  populations, 

^H  and  conveying  them  away  to  be  used  in  civil  and  naval  architecture 

^H  on  both  sides  of  the  Pticifiu  Ocean,  I  needed  no  other  suggestion  of 

^H  the  fjict  that  1  had  reiiched  that  very  place  where,  within  the  period 

^H  of  an  e^rly  future,  the  navies,  mercantile  and  armed,  of  America, 

^M  and  even  of  the  world,  are  to  be  built.     Knowing  the  importance  of 

^B  ship-building  and  navigation  in  every  stage  of  civilizstion,  my  mind 

^1  was  expanded  with  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  ultimate  pros- 

^M  perity  and  greatness  of  the  North  PaciEic  coast. 

^m  Although  British  Columbia  remains,  as  Oregon  not  long  ngo  was, 

^M  and  as  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  so  recently  was,  aud  as  the 

^M  whole  of  the  United  Stiites  once  wei-e,  subject  toa  European  power, 

^r  I,  nevertheless,  found  existing  there  commercial  and  political  forces 
which  render  a  permanent  political  eeparation  of  British  Columbia 
from  Alaska  and  Washington  Territory  impossible. 

Of  Wiishington  Territory,  so  lately  a  part  of  Oregon,  it  is  hardly 

^L  necessary  to  say  here,  that  the  British  traveller  was  not  mistaken, 

^1  who,  in  183(5.  not  foreseeing  its  severiince  from  the  British  crown, 

^B  pronounced  Puget  Sound  a  base  of  future  empir 

^K  In  the  State  of  Oregon  I  have  only  explored  the' Columbia  1 


oc  mi^iasen, 
ritish  crown, 
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to  the  Dalles,  and  the  Willamette  valley,  in  the  vicinity  of  Portland, 
Milwaukee,  Oswego,  Oregon  City,  Monmouth,  Albany,  Santiam, 
and  this  capital.  No  one  will  accuse  me  of  infidelity  to  New  York 
and  the  other  A  than  tic  States,  whether  North  or  South.  Neverthe- 
less, I  shall  not  hesitate,  hereafter,  to  advise  the  student  in  natural 
science,  who  desires  to  learn  how  islands,  mountains,  and  countries 
are  heaved  up  from  the  deep ;  how  rivers  are  traced  out,  defined, 
and  run ;  how  minerals  are  secreted  iu  the  earth ;  and  how  valleys 
are  formed,  spread  out,  and  fertilized,  to  ascend  the  Columbia  River 
from  the  sea,  through  its  cascades  and  cataracts,  to  its  sources  in 
the  interior  of  the  continent.  Nor  shall  I  fail  to  advise  the  tourist, 
who  delights  in  the  grand  and  the  beautiful,  to  leave  behind  him 
the  Rhine  and  the  Hudson,  after  seeing  the  one  marvel  of  Niagara, 
and  to  come  here  and  admire  the  snow-clad  mountains  which  domi- 
nate over  the  Pacific  coast.  Wonderful  horizontal  and  massive 
foundations  lie  all  along  the  river  banks,  in  the  shape  of  wharves, 
docks,  ports,  and  gateways.  On  these  everlasting  foundations  are 
raised,  not  merely  one  column  of  bcisaltic  palisade,  but  terraces  of 
basaltic  palisades,  which,  rising  one  above  another,  and  assuming 
the  magnificent  outlines  of  towers,  pinnacles,  castle3,  coliseums,  and 
cathedrals,  seem  to  pierce  the  very  clouds. 

The  early  emigrants  saw,  as  they  'descended  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, boundless  and  luxuriant  prairies,  watered  by  the  Willamette, 
and  a  spacious  forest  region  traversed  by  the  Columbia  —  plains, 
forests,  and  rivers  unequalled  on  the  Pacific  coast.  That  coast, 
northward  and  southward,  was  occupied  by  inert  races,  from  whom 
the  settlers  of  Oregon  apprehended  no  rivalry.  They,  therefore, 
expected  that  some  sea-port  in  their  own  territory  would  become 
the  principal  seat  of  the  western  commerce.  This  expectation  is 
disappointed.  The  opening  of  sea-ports,  with  inland  connections, 
at  the  base  of  the  northwestern  archipelago  on  Puget  Sound,  indi- 
cates the  commercial  development  there  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded.  San  Francisco,  with  its  magnificent  bay  and  fortified 
Golden  Gate,  has  taken  the  position  which  before  was  erroneously 
assigned  to  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  So  it 
has  happened  that  Oregon  proper  has  failed  to  obtain  the  capital 
prize  in  the  commercial  lottery  of  the  Pacific  co^ist.  It  ought  to  be 
enough,  however,  to  reconcile  the  people  of  Oregon  to  that  disap- 
pointment, to  know  that  the  central  position  of  the  state,  between 
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and  oontignoiis  to  the  two  gri^at  commercial  outposts  of  the  PMlltA 
affords  htr  ttie  advantage  of  being  at  once  the  gnmary  jind  inatiit- 
faclory  for  both.  It  is  in  Oregon,  so  far  iia  [  am  able  to  dctt^rmine, 
and  iiowhi're  else,  thiit  two  climates  —  the  Atlantic,  with  its  heated 
summers  and  ineltiinutit  \vinti.-rs,  ami  tlie  Pacific,  with  its  older 
enrnmers  and  milder  winters  —  (.-mbrnce  and  produce  a  higher  and 
more  varied  furtility  tliaa  is  elsewhere  reahzed.  The  Atlantic 
iStates,  witli  their  grassy  valleys,  are  already  becuninij  dependent 
upon  the  slopes  of  the  RiH'ky  Mountains  for  the  «npply  of  animal 
provisions.  The  fruits  of  Oregon  are  unsurpassed  in  quality  and 
unequalled  in  abundance.  Wheat  and  other  cereals  grow  and  rip«n 
here,  almost  without  cai-e,  as  abundantly  as  they  do  with  the  use  Of 
irrigation  in  Utah,  while  the  native  soil,  everywhere  covered  with 
fern  and  annual  Quwers,  provokes  the  farmer  to  the  cultivation  Of 
the  potato  and  other  esculent  roots.  What  acquaintance  I  have 
made  with  the  adventurous  miners,  descending  the  Columbia  Rivef, 
satisfies  me,  tliat  if  it  were  passible  for  the  laborer  to  fail  in  other 
oc-cupations,  he  would,  even  in  that  case,  find  an  abundant  reward 
in  the  gold  dejX'sits  of  the  mountains.  The  useful  metala  and 
minerals  abound  everywhere,  while  a  vast  hydraulic  power,  inTiilo- 
able  under  all  circumstances  and  indispensable  in  new  comtnuuiliMt 
is  distributed  thmughout  alt  parts  of  tlie  state.  I  know,  indeed, 
that  the  present  dwellers  in  California  and  Washington  think  th.>it 
they  possess  forest,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  advantages  nntl 
resources  commensurate  with  the  future  which  thej  anticipate.  My 
own  observation  of  the  ever-increasing  exigencies  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Boston  —  Paris,  Liverpool,  and  I.*n- 
don  —  is  conclusive  with  me  upon  the  subject.  The  territoriii! 
lines  which  divide  one  poltttcal  jiiiisdiction  into  distinct  states  ni>t 
nnnaturallv  tend  to  circumscribe  and  confuse  our  ideas  of  the  fntun 
of  each  of  the  several  states.  No  one  would  be  sattslied  with  the 
prospect  of  Oregon  if  it  were  included  within  the  political  jurisdio- 
tion  of  Califurnia,  and  if  it  had  continued  to  retain  the  shores  o( 
Puget  Sound.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  Siiy.  on  thy  nllier  Inind,  thHt 
the  political  subdivision  of  the  region  tends  not  to  diminish,  but  to 
magnify,  the  prosperity  of  every  part, 

Snch  is  the  future  which  I  argue  for  the  State  of  Oregon.  llM 
destiny,  of  course,  exacts,  just  as  the  future  of  every  pnrt  df  At 
United  States  alvsys  does,  an  ificreaee  of  the  pupulation  and  etkfiMk 
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I  regard  this  condition  as  already  secured.  Poptllation  will  seek 
and  find  evefy  place,  even  those  most  remote  and  least  known, 
where  industry,  already  organized  and  established,  assures  to  the 
hiborer  a  certain  reward.  One  need  only  to  look  into  Portland, 
Dalles  City,  Oregon  City,  and  other  towns,  to  see  that  capital  is 
profitably  employed.  One  need  only  to  look  over  the  fields  and 
orchards  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  upon  the  vessels  engaged 
in  inland  transportation  on  the  Willamette,  to  enable  him  to  fore- 
see a  speedy  subdivision  of  immense  farms  among  multiplied  emi- 
grants. Nevertheless,  population  is  not  to  be  grown  here  or  else- 
where in  one  country  in  sufficient  numbers  and  with  sutficient 
haste.  It  must  everywhere  be  induced  from  abroad.  It  will  not 
go  anywhere  until  its  going  can  be  made  cheap  and  easy  by  im- 
proved transportation.  The  Columbia  River  and  the  Willamette, 
although  noble  streams,  cannot,  unaided,  perform  the  work.  They 
do  not  penetrate  the  sources  of  emigration,  nor  adequately  distrib- 
ute it  through  the  state.  They  iftust  be  reinforced  with  railroads 
—  first,  railroad  to  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound,  where  the 
immediate  consumers  of  your  agricultural  products  will  dwell ;  next, 
railroads  through  the  mining  regions,  intersecting  the  existing 
Pacific  Railroad  and  such  others  as  shall  be  built.  The  receivers 
of  your  productions  along  and  at  the  ends  of  such  railroads  will 
forward,  in  return,  the  emigrants  and  laborers  whom  you  will  re- 
quire in  increasing  the  productions.  Not  would  you  hasten  the 
future  of  your  state,  which  I  regard  as  the  common  interest  of  the 
whole  Republic,  by  suffering  yourselves  to  be  involved  as  partisans 
in  the  local  and  personal  pissions,  amVntions,  and  jealousies  of  other 
communities.  No  state  or  nation  has  ever  flourished  that  was  un- 
social, inhospitable,  or  intolerant.  Your  statesmen  in  the  national 
councils,  if  they  are  wise,  will  foster  and  cultivate  harmony  and 
peace  equally  throughout  the  whole  Republtci,  and  harmony  and 
peace  equally  with  all  foreign  nations,  insisting  at  the  same  time, 
as  is  their  right,  upon  a  policy  at  liome  and  abroad  which  shall  be 
adapted  to  the  interest  of  the  Pacific.  Such  a  policy  will  require 
that  the  United  States  shall  own  and  possess  self-producing  islands 
on  your  coast,  and  sugar  and  coffee-producing  islands  in  both  oceans, 
and  will  regard  the  extension  of  Ametican  iliycllition  and  enterprifite 
into  Japan,  China,  Australia,  and  India,  as  worthy  of  consideration 
equally  with  inteMatiom^  tfdixfttef eo  betuV^cjti  t^  ijt&t^  BUUSA  Hud 
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the  couiitriea  of  Western  Europe.  1  found  in  your  morning  pftpc 
yestei'iiay  tiie  following  dispittch  :  "The  ship  Norway  arrived  on 
the  4tli  of  September,  one  hundred  find  filty-seveii  days  from  Car- 
diff. This  sliiii  brings  iron  Cor  ten  uiilea  of  the  East  Side  road,  be- 
ing the  first  instalment  of  two  thousand  tons,  purchased  by  Ben 
Hulladay  Si  Co.  The  rest  is  on  another  vessel,  whit.-b  is  due  in 
thirty  days,  if  she  makes  iin  average  voyage."  This  mere  tranfiaetioa 
3Ugy;ests  wliat  Oregon  and  the  whole  Padlic  ooast  need:  Ist,  such 
manufiicture  of  your  own  metals  as  will  relieve  you  from  the  uecea- 
sity  of  impoi'tiiig  iron  from  any  foreign  country  ;  and,  2d,  the  con- 
struution  of  a  uhip  canal  across  the  Itttltmue  of  Darien,  which  will 
reduce  the  navigation  K'tween  the  Pacific  shoves  and  those  of  the 
Atliiiitic,  of  both  continents,  a  hundred  and  twenty  dxya. 

I  know  t'>o  well  that  political,  religious,  and  social  objections  are 
made  against  the  policy  of  fieedom  and  immigration  which  I  advo- 
cate.  IJut  such  objections  are  as  old  as  the  Hepuhlic.  Tliey  have 
assisted,  and  at  times  threatened  to  strangle  or  arrest,  this  great 
policy,  which  was  wisely  engrafted  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slates.  What  would  have  been  our  condition  now,  and  our 
pros[>octs,  if  the  country  had  listened  to  objeotiona  of  the  same  na- 
ture against  the  abolition  of  Afriwin  shivery  —  a  measure  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  entire  and  complete  national  independem*;  1' 
What  if  we  itati  yielded  to  the  fiery  resistance  made  to  that  Irish 
immigration  which  has  constructed  so  many  of  our  canals  and  rail- 
roads, and  built  so  many  of  onr  cities  ?  What  it  we  had  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  repel  and  reject  that  great  German  immigraiion 
which  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  our  arts,  our  literature,  and  our 
science  ?  We  have  no  excuse  for  admitting  such  objections  or  prej- 
udices now.  The  experiment  of  self-government  which  we  are 
making  has  developed  its  own  necessary  conditions  and  laws.  We 
could  not  escape  from  them  even  if  we  woidd.  Tlie  experiment  we 
are  making,  fellow-citizens,  is  not  a  local  or  isolated  experiment, 
whether  the  people  of  one  nation  are  capable  of  self-govern  men  t. 
It  is  the  experiment  whether  men  of  all  nations  are  eiipable  of  self- 
government.  Let  us  persevere  in  it,  relying  that  mankind  in  everj 
country  only  need  freedom  and  knowledge  to  eiial)le  them  to  govern 
themselves  more  wisely  and  more  happily  than  tliey  have  hitherto 
been  governed. 

Citizens  of  Oregon,  it  is  long  since  we  have  known,  though  it  is 
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only  just  now  that  we  have  met,  each  other.  I  haye  been  made 
profoundly  sensible  of  this  fact  by  your  invitation,  which  found  me 
at  sea;  by  the  welcome  given  me  on  arrival  in  port ;  by  the  recep- 
tion and  munificent  hospitalities  bestowed  upon  me  in  your  great 
commercial  city  of  Portland  ;  by  the  hospitalities,  state  and  nuinic- 
ipal,  of  this  interesting  capital ;  and  by  wayside  entertainments  in 
the  village,  at  the  ferry,  at  the  cross-roads,  and  in  the  farm-house. 
If  my  presumption  were  equal  to  my  gratitude,  I  should  not  fail  to 
invoke,  forever,  blessings  fit  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  upon 
Oregon. 
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Colima,  October  12,  1869. 

I  THANK  yon  with  a  full  heart  for  these  most  undeserved  honon 
and  hospitalities. 

The  experience  of  the  eighteenth  century  indicated  to  mankind 
two  important  changes  of  society  and  government  on  the  continent 
of  America.  First,  that  all  American  states  must  hereafter  be  not 
dependent  Euro{>ean  colonies,  but  independent  American  nations. 
Second,  that  all  independent  American  nations  must  thereafter 
have,  not  imperial  or  monarchical  governments,  but  republican  gov- 
ernments, constituted  and  carried  on  by  the  voluntary  agency  of  the 
people  themselves.  During  a  large  part  of  my  own  political  life, 
these  great  changes  of  society  and  government  have  been,  more  or 
less,  in  logical  debate  contested  in  Europe,  and  on  the  battle-field 
throughout  America.  While  they  have  often  involved  the  Ameri- 
can states  in  civil  and  international  wars,  they  have  more  than  once 
provoked  European  intervention.  A  third  improvement  was  easily 
found  necessary  to  guarantee  full  success  to  the  two  principal 
ciianges  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  This  third  improvement 
consists  in  the  continuation  of  the  many,  or  several  contiguous 
nations  or  states,  which  are  weak  of  themselves,  into  United  States 
—  distinct  nations.  My  own  country,  the  United  States,  has  taken 
the  lead  in  these  changes,  so  essential  in  the  American  hemisphere. 
The  Mexican  Republic  has  early,  and  bravely  and  persistently, 
adopted  a  similar  system.     Central  America^  and  nearly  all  the 
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South  Amerioan  states,  liave  followed  the  i-xample  thus  eet  by  I 
Uniteil  Stiit«8  and  the  Mexiumi  Kf  public.  One  additiuiml  principle 
reiiiiiiiis  to  be  adoptml,  to  secure  the  success  nf  tlie  lepiiblican  bj-»- 
teiil  throughout  tliL' Lotitineot.  If  it  shall  l>eciiiiit*  uiiiversu)  on  the 
AriiericHii  continent,  wh  liave  reason  to  expect  that  the  same  gre»t 
systfrn  may  be  accepted  by  other  nations  throngljuut  the  world. 
Tliiit  Hdilitioiial  principle  is  simply  tliia:  That  tlie  si-veral  Ameri- 
^■nn  republics,  just  as  they  constitute  Uicmsel v ea,  while  inutmtlly 
abiittiining  from  intervention  wilh  each  otlier,  shall  become,  more 
thun  ever  heretofore,  political  friends  through  the  force  nf  moral  al- 
liance. This,  in  short,  is  the  policy  which  I  have  inculcated  at 
home,  and  which,  wilh  your  leave,  and  the  leave  of  others  inter- 
eaifd,  I  shall  commend,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  republics  of  Mex- 
ico, Central  America,  and  South  America,  I  sincerely  trust  that 
the  severest  trials  of  (he  republican  system  are  already  passed  in 
Mexico,  and  I  aliall  never  cease  to  pray  God  for  her  continued  inde- 
pendence, unity,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 

Guadalajara,  Oelober  23,  1869. 
Mr.  SenrarJ  there  apokc  an  fulluns;  — 

SENOB3  V  SenoeAS:  We  all  are  well  aware,  that  the  occupal 
and  settlement  uf  the  Si>ulherii  part  of  the  American  continent 
ipated.  by  a  perind  of  more  than  a  century,  the  occupation  and 
settlement  of  the  Northern  portion  of  the  continent  —  that  the 
former  fell  to  the  lot  chietty  of  the  Latin  nations  of  Europe,  and 
was  conducted  upon  the  principle  of  an  implicit  faith  and  confidence 
in  the  ccclesiMstical  and  civil  ideas  and  institutions  which  prevailed 
throoghout  Euiv^pe  in  the  fifteenth  century  —  that  the  occupation 
and  settlenn'iit  of  the  Northern  portion  of  the  continent  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  German  and  Sclavonic  races,  who  were  deeply  moved  by 
ideas  of  political  and  eccleaiivstical  reforms.  The  result  has  been, 
that  at  tlio  biginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  two  different-,  and 
in  many  rcspi-iits,  antagonistical  systems  came  face  to  face  with  each 
other;  the  one  extending  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  the  banks 
of  the  MissioHippi  to  the  inclement  regions  of  the  North,  the  other 
extending,  nnbioken  and  imdivided,  from  the  Mississippi  over  the 
Southern  and  Western  pnrtii'Hs  of  the  continent.  The  ideas  of  the 
North  have  eontinuully  gained  streiigih  everywhere,  and  have  pnl- 
minatcd  there  iu  republican  institutions,  which  are  ba^ed 
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sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  which  guarantee,  in  their  highest 
perfeciiuH,  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  Southern  nations  of  the 
continent  have  accepted  the  same  broad  and  noble  ideas,  but  the 
perfect  establisliment  of  them  in  a  system  of  republican  government 
has  encountered  the  resistance  of  a  long-cherished  and  powerful  con- 
servatism, animated  and  sustained  by  European  influence  and  inter- 
vention. The  Southern  nations,  by  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
have  adhered  to  the  republican  system  through  so  many  and  such 
serious  obstacles,  have  given  abundant  evidence  that  they  will  ulti- 
mately and  entirely  acquiesce  and  cooperate  with  the  republican 
nations  of  the  North,  so  far  as  their  institutions  and  laws  are  founded 
in  natural  justice  and  equality.  What  remains,  and  all  that  re- 
mains now  necessary,  is  the  establishment  of  entire  tolerance  be- 
tween the  North  American  states  and  the  Spanish- American  repub- 
lics, and  the  creation  of  a  policy  of  mutual  moral  alliance,  to  the  end 
that  all  external  aggression  may  be  prevented,  and  that  internal 
peace,  law  and  order,  and  progress  may  be  secured  throughout  the 
whole  continent.  The  people  of  Mexico  "have  not  misunderstood 
me  in  my  past  political  career ;  and  since  my  visit  to  Mexico,  I  feel 
encouraged  more  than  ever  in  the  hope  that  the  intimate  relations 
which  have  been  already  secured  will  become  permanent  and  per- 
petual. It  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  learned,  on  my  way  to  the 
capital,  that  the  policy  and  sentiments  which  I  expect  to  find  pre- 
vailing there  have  been  fully  sanctioned  already  by  the  people  of 
the  great,  important,  and  leading  State  of  Jalisco. 

Mexico^  November  30,  1869. 

The  year  1861,  without  calculation  or  effort,  and  almost  without 
expectation  on  my  own  part,  brought  me  to  a  positi<m  in  which  I 
had  to  confront  a  desperate,  organized,  and  even  armed  resistance 
to  all  the  great  political  ideas  which  I  had  fondly  cherished  and 
peacefully  promulgated  through  a  period  of  many  yeai*s.  Slavery 
had  taken  up  arms  in  alarm  for  its  life,  and  had  organized  rebellion 
aiming  at  the  dissolution  of  the  American  Union.  Spain,  deriding 
what  under  the  circumstances  seemed  the  imbecile  theory  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  through  the  treachery  of  President  Santa  Anna 
gained  possession  of  the  city  of  San  Domingo,  and  reestablished  a 
vice-royalty  in  that  island,  and  soon  after  seized  the  Chincha  Islands 
from  Peru ;  Great  Britain,  not  yet  cordially  reconciled  to  the  inde- 
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penance  of  hn  former  colonies,  the  Untt^  States,  stntck  1 
wiUi  Fraiioe.  wliicb  kitd  be)>n  tlieir  ancient  iilly,  but  was  nuw  labor- 
ing iin<ier  n  hal I uci nation  nf  im|>erinl  ambition,  nnd  witli  the  con- 
currence, vuluiitary  in  some  cases.  »ih1  foro'd  tn  others,  of  the  other 
maritime  powei«  of  western  Europe,  lifteil  tlie  rebels  of  the  United 
States  to  the  rank  and  iidvanlage  of  lawful  belligerents.  The 
statesmen  of  Europe,  with  ila  press  almost  unanimoiia,  announced 
tbiit  the  United  States  of  America  had  ceasi^d  to  exist  as  one  whole, 
sovenign,  and  organized  nation.  The  Emperor  of  France,  embold- 
ened by  the  set^raing  prostmti'm  of  the  United  Stiites,  landv-d  inradr 
ing  armies  at  Vera  Ciuz  and  Ac-apulco,  and  overran  the  ttrritnries 
of  Mexico,  overthrowing  all  its  republican  tnstiltitionsand  estahlisb- 
ing  upon  their  ruins  an  European  empire.  With  tlie  United  States 
in  anarchy.  St.  Domingo  re-e3t:il>liahi^d  as  a  monarchy,  and  Mexico 
as  an  empire,  it  was  unavoidable  that  republicanism  must  perisb 
throiighocit  the  whole  eonlinent.  and  that  thereafter  there  wonid 
remain  for  tliose  who  had  been  its  heroes,  its  friends,  its  advocates, 
and  its  martyrs,  oidy  the  same  sentiments  of  reverence  and  pity 
with  whieh  mankind  aro  accustomed  tocontemplate  the  memories  of 
Themistocles  and  Demosthenes,  of  Cato  and  of  Cicero. 

In  tliat  hour  of  siipreoie  trial  I  thought  I  knew  better  than  the 
enemies  of  our  sHcred  cause,  the  resources,  the  energies  and  the 
virtues  of  the  imperilled  nation.  In  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
I  cali<^d  upon  the  republican  rulers  and  atalesinen  of  the  Continent 
for  moral  aid,  and  conjured  them  by  all  the  force  of  common  sym- 
pathy, common  danger,  and  common  ambition  to  be  faithful  and 
persevering  in  their  own  republics.  Tlie  universal  answer  was 
equal  to  the  expectation.  The  United  States  became  for  the  first 
time  in  sincerity  and  earnestness  the  friend  and  ally  of  every  other 
republican  state  in  America,  and  all  the  republican  states  became 
from  that  hour  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  United  States.  This 
alliance  commanded  res|iect  and  conltdence  in  unexpected  quarters. 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Russia,  North  Germany,  Turkey,  Egyjit,  Mo- 
rocco, Siam,  and  China  became  the  friends  and  mural  allies  of  the 
American  republics,  and  their  triumph  at  last  was  complete.  "ITie 
United  States  were  restored,  and  slavery  abolished  iIumt.  St. 
Domingo  was  evacuated.  Peru  was  left  independent,  and  Mexico  re- 
sumed her  noble  republican  autonomy.  For  th«  heroes  who  leA_ 
republican  forces  in  this  great  contest,  Scott,  Grant,  Sherman, 
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Clellan,  Fan-agut,  and  so  many  others  in  the  United  States  ;  Zara- 
gozji,  Diaz Arteaga,  Salazar,  Escobetl),  antl  Corona  in  Mexico  —  for 
the  statesmen  who  directed  the  councils  of  the  nations  who  took 
part  in  it,  Lincoln,  Johnson,  Stevens,  Stanton,  in  the  United  States 
—  Juarez,  Lerdo,  Iglesias  and  Ilomero  in  Mexico  —  Gortchakoflf, 
Bright,  Bismarck  and  Napoleon  (Jerome)  in  Europe,  I  came  to 
feel  and  acknowledge  sentiments  of  gratitude,  of  respect  and  of 
affection,  not  inferior  in  force  to  those  of  fraternal  confidence  and 

affection. 

This  is  the  manner,  Mr.  Lerdo,  by  which  you  have  won  me  to 
your  side  and  secured  my  ardent  wishes  for  your  future  prosperity 
and  success  as  a  man,  a  minister  and  a  statesman.  If  I  have  not  so 
expressed  myself  heretofoi-e,  since  my  arrival  in  Mexico,  it  was  only 
because  I  was  waiting  for  this  most  seasonable  occasion. 


PRESroENT  OF  THE   REPUBLIC   OP   MEXICO,  AND   GENTLEMEN  : 

In  an  assembly  where  I  am  surrounded  by  four  hundred  American 
patriots  and  statesmen,  the  time  which  can  be  allowed  to  me  to  en- 
gage attention  is  very  short,  and  the  words  which  I  may  speak, 
however  earnest,  ought  to  be  few  and  simple.  The  sentiments  of  a 
grateful  nature,  no  less  than  profound  respect  and  loyal  sympathies 
for  this  august  assemblage,  oblige  m^  to  express  humble  thanks  from 
the  depth  of  my  heart  for  this  hospitality  and  friendly  welcome. 
Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  for  saying  that  these  grateful  emotions  have 
brought  up  witli  them  a  somewhat  painful  apprehension  that  those 
who  have  bestowed  this  generous  welcome  upon  me,  may,  to  patriots 
of  a  less  confiding  dis|)Osition,  seem  to  have  incurred  the  fault  of 
forgetting  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  in  extending  their  hos- 
pitality to  a  stranger.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  study  and  con- 
template the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  cif  the 
United  States,  the  teeming  wealth  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
gf>lden  treasures  of  the  Ro<'ky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and,  I  believe,  without  having  awakened  a  suKpirion  of  pei*srmal 
cupidity.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  disclaim  that  un- 
worthy motive  for  my  visit  here,  when,  for  the  first  time,  standing 
among  the  mines  of  Guanajuato,  Potosi,  and  Real  del  Monte,  and 
contemplating  with  wonder  and  admiration  the  grains,  and  fruits, 
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and  flowers  of  temperate  though  tropical  Mexico.  As  little,  per- 
haps, need  I  disclaim  common  individual  ambition  as  a  motive  of 
my  visit  to  Mexico.  Certainly  I  ought  to  know  now,  if  I  have 
never  known  U^fore,  that  the  people  of  Mexico  wisely  reserve  po- 
litical places  and  honors  not  for  foreign  adventurers,  but  for  their 
own  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  ambition  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  my  supposed  share  in  that  ambition  ?  Certainly,  only  this  need 
be  said,  that  while  that  ambition  is  always  less  than  I  would  inspire 
my  Government  with,  I  am  neither  its  agent  nor  in  any  sense  its 
representative.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  ambition  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation,  and  of  my  own  complicity  therewith  ? 
On  this  point  I  answer  with  a  full  and  frank  confession.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  by  an  instinct  which  is  a  peculiar  gift  of 
Providence  to  nations,  have  comprehended  better  than  even  their 
Government  hjis  ever  yet  done,  the  benignant  destinies  of  the 
American  Continent,  and  their  own  responsibility  in  that  import- 
ant matter.  They  know  and  see  clearly,  that  although  the  coloniza- 
tion and  initiation  of  civilization  in  all  parts  of  this  continent  was 
assigned  to  European  monarchical  states,  yet  that  in  perfecting 
8)ciety  and  civilization  here, every  part  of  the  continent  must  sooner 
or  later  be  made  entirely  independent  of  all  foreign  control,  and  of 
every  form  of  imperial  or  despotic  power — the  sooner  the  better. 
Universally  imbued  with  this  h>fty  and  magnanimous  sentiment,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  opened  their  broad  territories  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  freely  to  the  down- 
trodden and  oppressed  of  all  nations,  as  a  republiean  asylum.  In 
their  Constitution  they  have  written  with  equal  unanimity  and  zeal 
the  declaration,  that  to  all  who  shall  come  within  that  asylum  they 
guarantee  that  they  shall  be  forever  governed  only  by  republican  in- 
stitutions. This  noble  guarantee  extends  in  spirit,  in  policy,  and  in 
effect  to  all  other  nations  in  the  American  Hemisphere,  so  far  as 
may  depend  on  moral  influences,  which  in  the  cause  of  political 
truth  are  always  more  effective  than  arms.  Son»e  of  those  nations 
are  communities  near  the  United  States,  which,  while  thev  are  ani- 
mated  like  the  American  people,  with  a  desire  for  republican  institu- 
tions, and  will  not  willingly  submit  to  any  other,  are  yet  by  reason 
of  insuflicient  territory,  imperfect  development,  colonial  demoraliza- 
tion, or  other  causes^  incapable  of  independently  sustaining  them 
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To  these,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  Louisiana,  Florida,  Alaska,  St. 
Domingo,  and  St.  Thomas,  the  people  of  the  United  States  offer  in- 
corporation into  tlie  United  States,  with  their  own  free  consent, 
without  conquest,  and  when  they  are  full}'^  prepared  for  that  im- 
portant cimiige.  Other  nations  on  the  continent,  Hberally  endowed 
witli  tlie  elements  and  virtues  of  national  independence,  prosperity, 
and  aggrandizement,  more  matured  and  self-reliant,  cherishing  the 
same  enlightened  and  intense  desire  for  republiean  institutions, 
have  nobly  assumed  the  position  and  exercised  the  powers  of  ex- 
clusive sovereignty.  Of  this  class  are  Mexico  —  older  as  a  nation, 
but  newer  as  a  republic  than  the  United  States  —  Venezuela,  and 
Colombia,  the  Central  American  States,  Peru,  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, and  Chili.  These  republics  have  thus  become,  and  are 
gladly  recognized  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  all  their 
just  claims  and  pretensions  of  separate  sovereignty,  fraternal  re- 
publics and  political  allies.  To  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
universal  acceptance  of  republicanism  is  necessary,  and  happily  it  is 
no  less  necessary  for  every  nation  and  people  on  the  continent. 
Who  will  show  me  how  republicanism  can  be  extended  over  the 
continent  upon  any  other  principle  or  imder  any  other  system  than 
these?  If  I  forbear  from  dilating  upon  the  influence  which  North 
America  and  South  America  with  all  their  archipelagoes  firmly  es- 
tablished and  fraternally  living  under  republican  institutions,  must 
put  forth  and  will  put  forth  in  advancing  civilization  throughout  the 
world,  it  is  because  I  have  already  said  enough  to  show  that  loyalty 
and  patriotism  on  the  part  of  a  citizen  of  one  American  republic  is, 
in  my  judgment,  not  only  consistent  but  congenial  with  the  best 
wishes  for  the  welfare,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  all  other  Ameri- 
can republics. 

I  give  you,  gentlemen,  the  health  of  President  Benito  Juarez  — 
a  name  indissolubly  associated  with  the  names  of  Presidents  Lincoln, 
Bolivar,  and  Washington,  in  the  heroic  history  of  republicanism  in 
America. 


Si'fior  Don  Valentine  Baz,  Vice  President  of  Congress^  followed  with  a  brief 
speech,  closing  with  a  toast,  **  To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  North 
Anurica.**     To  this  Mr.  Seward  responded  as  follows  :  — 

The  distinguished  Mexican  speaker  has  proposed  a  sentiment  in 
honor  of  the  Congress  ot  the  United  States.     Being  the  only  person 
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iTiber  of  tliiit  iiur;ust  body,  I  s 


present  who  has  been  a  meiril 

to  respond.  Two  tilings  are  neceatiur}'  \a  evei'y  republic 
President,  llie  "llier  ie  u  Congress.  The  sjiEety  of  llie  atalt  ia  tUe 
proper  care  of  the  I'n-sident ;  tlie  liberty  of  the  peoplt;  is  ibe  proptT 
care  of  the  Congress.  May  GuJ  now  and  always  endow  all  I'rcai- 
denta  and  all  Coiigiesses  with  the  wiadom  necessary  for  the  di»- 
cliai'ge  of  their  supreme  res  puna  i  bill  ties. 


Chnlula. 

The  attendance  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  Diatriet,  the  com- 
plete airay  of  the  mutiiclpality  of  Cholula, —  more  than  both,  the 
grave  procession  and  thoughtful  assemblage  of  citizens,  leave  n)e  no 
room  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  your  generous  wor.la  of  welcome. 
The  scene  seems  (o  me  like  one  of  those  which  awiiken  momentary 
inspiration.  1  am  on  the  steps  "f  the  Aztec  Pyramid,  which  ia  one 
of  the  most  stupendous  altars  of  human  aacritiCG  that  was  ever 
erected  to  propitiate  the  Deity,  in  the  ages  when  he  was  universiilly 
understood  to  be  a  Gud  of  Vengeance.  Around  me  lies  that  mag- 
nificent plain  where  an  imperial  savage  throne  was  brought  down 
to  the  duet,  by  tlie  just  revenge  of  an  oppre^ed  aboiigitiid  i-epublic. 
1  am  surrounded  by  Christian  churches  and  altars  which  teli  jiow 
foreign  civilized  states  exacted  eternal  subjugation,  and  the  civil 
bondage  of  a  rude  people,  in  i-eturn  for  conveying  to  tlieiu  the 
Gospel  of  "  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward  miin." 

The  serious  republican  aspect;  and  deportment  of  the  children  nt 
the  Aztecs  to  whom  I  am  speaking,  remind  me  that  after  a  long 
contest  with  ecclesiastical,  monarchical,  and  imperial  ambitions,  tho 
independence  of  the  ancient  Aztec  race  has  been  reconquered  witb- 
ont  the  hiss  of  the  CliriHtian  religion,  and  consolidated  in  a  repre- 
sentative fedenil  republic.  Witnesses  of  towering  majesty  and 
impressive  silenee  are  looking  down  upon  me;  La  MiOinchi,  be- 
wildering because  she  is  indistinct,  and  the  volcanoes  PopocalapetJ, 
Ixtiiciliuiitl  and  Orizaba,  ebid  in  their  eternal  vestments  of  snow, 
attest  that  nature  remains  unchangeable,  and  only  men,  natinng, 
and  raies,  are  subject  to  moral  revolution. 

Gentlemen  and  Citizens :  the  circiimstiince  that  I  am  here,  not  as 
an  enemy,  but  as  a  friend  ;  a  friend  of  the  town  of  Cholula,  a  friend 
of  llie  Stale  of  Puebhi,  a  friend  of  the  Ui-pnbllc  of  Mexi.o.  en- 
ftbles  nie  to  study  Mexico,  ber  country  and  people,  more  cui-efuUy, 
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and  I  tnist  to  anderetand  them  better.  From  this  place,  at  once  so 
sacred  and  so  imposing,  I  must  take  leave  to  say  to  all  states  and 
nations,  that  Mexico  neither  needs  nor  desii-es  foreign  protection, 
that  she  is  capable  of  independence  and  self-government,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  friendship ;  but  that  in  her  case,  as  in  all  others,  those 
who  would  enjoy  her  friendship  must  offer  her  on  their  part  a 
friendship,  which,  though  it  may  not  be  benevolenty  must  at  least 
be  sincere  and  disinterested.  * 


THE  CHINESE   TREATY. 

Reply  ^  to  Mr.  Burlingame's  Address  on  the  Presentation  of  the  EmbMsy  to  the 

President. 

Waskingiony  July,  1 S6S. 

Your  Excellency  :  States,  like  individual  men,  have  two  dis- 
tinct characters  and  fields  of  activity ;  the  one  domestic,  the  other 
social.  If  it  be  true,  ns  I  trust  it  is,  that  the  several  political  com- 
munities of  the  eaith  ai*e  now  more  actively  engaged  than  at  any 
previous  period  in  meliorating  their  respective  constitutions  and 
laws,  it  certainly  is  not  less  manifest  that  they  are  zealously  en- 
gaged in  meliorating  and  perfecting  their  systems  of  international 
intercourse  and  commerce. 

The  appearance  here  of  this,  the  first  mission  from  China  to  the 
Western  nations,  is  in  this  inspect  not  more  singular  than  it  is  sug- 
gestive. During  the  first  eighty  years  of  our  independence,  foreign 
nations  generally  evinced  hesitation,  caution,  and  reserve,  not  to 
say  jealousy,  in  regard  to  advances  of  the  United  States.  Of  late 
these  features  have  seemed  to  disappear.  There  remains  scarcely 
one  civilized  and  regularly  constituted  state  with  which  we  have  not 
formed  relations  of  cordial  friendship.  So  far  from  seeking  to  im- 
pose fetters  upon  our  cx)mmeroe,  jis  heretofore,  nearly  all  nations 
now  invite  as  to  establish  free  trade.  Our  national  thought  —  that 
the  Amerit^n  continent  and  islaiuls  are  rightfully  reserved  for  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  independent  American  stiites  —  is  no 
longer  anywhere  contested.     Vigorous  and  well^stablished  Euro- 

1  IUin|i^<JthePnBidnil«aiW|iMmli!yUM8«cxtotftijQf  StetolaueofduMi^ 
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tlwogb  oot  lew  iaipDftsnt,  ue  k«  •Crttng  thaa  tW  «xta«aa  of  asr 
tntaMj  iutmmmae  wtCb  the  Oriantsl  ■■fin—  We  have  tmumXlj 
opnkHl  reciprocal  mad  vftaX  istavaane  witb  Gtv«cv,  witli  tke  Otto- 
man  Porte,  and  vitb  Japia.  Cbinm,  having  accepted  the  laws  «f 
natioaa  aa  tfa^  are  eiplaioed  in  (pot  own  approred  inni|wlatiiin.  maw 
availa  benell,  tbroogli  ynnr  muaioa.  of  oar  fri«adtj  tatrodtietiaa  ts 
the  ClinatiAD  States  id  Earope  and  Astenca.  Tb»«e  eruta  lemal 
the  pleaaing  fact  of  a  npid  growth  of  mutual  trast  and  coafidnMs 
among  tb<<  Dations.  resaltiiig  fn>m  a  general  sttapeosoB  of  tW  pol*^ 
of  war  and  caa(]D*^  and  tbe  Bubsdtotioa  of  a  fiatenial  mad  be- 
Devolent  policy  in  its  place. 

Your  (rxirellencies.  we  have  not  failed  to  appremte  tbe  aagmtj 
with  wliivli  the  Oiineae  Empire  respifoded  to  tbis  ehai^  of  policj 
by  tbv  Cbrictian  nations.  We  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  cur- 
dial  and  eolighleaed  adoption  of  th<it  policy  by  the  Westmi  oaliona, 
acting  io  coucert  with  the  United  States,  especially  by  Grent  Brit- 
ain, Fi-ancf,  Rusftia,  North  Gerniany,  Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Hol- 
land, und  Belgium. 

I  deem  it  not  unworthy  of  thia  occasion  to  bear  witoesa  to  tbe 
mi-rit  of  the  represent»tive  agtnta  whose  common  labors  at  Pekiog 
have  i-alminatcd  in  bringing  the  Empire  of  China  so  early  and  ao 
directly  into  tbe  fxmily  circle  of  civilized  nations,  vii.,  Prinee  Eai^ 
and  Wenuhiiin,  on  the  part  of  China ;  yuursi^lf,  Mr.  Bnrlingatue,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Stntes;  the  lamented  Sir  Frederick  Brace, 
on  the  Brilish  part ;  Mr.  Bertbemy,  on  bebalf  of  France ;  and  Mea- 
sieiifft  BalluKeck  aJid  VLingally,  on  the  p^rt  of  Russia. 

ReHBoning  from  the  harmony  which  has  thus  prevailed  hitherto. 
I  feel  myself  justified  on  this  occasion  not  only  in  giving  you  a  cor- 
dial rfi^eption  here,  bnt  aho  in  assming  you  of  a  welcome  leqnalty 
cordial  by  the  several  other  powera  to  which  you  are  accredited. 
In  eoniilumoii,  1  trust  that  tbe  intelligent  and  enlightened  Chinese 
Government  and  people  will  allow  me  to  build  upon  this  dity's  trHoa- 
AOtion  an  exijeclation  that  their  great  eiiiplic,  instead  of  remainiug, 
ai  heretofore,  merely  paasive,  will  henceforth  be  induced  to  take  ao 
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active  part  in  the  general  progress  of  civilization.  There  are  sev- 
eral lines  of  navigation  between  Europe  and  China.  Citizens  of 
the  United  States  have  already  constructed  a  roiid  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  with  a  line  of  steam  service  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  two  or  three  years  more  there  will  be  added  to  these 
facilities  of  intercourse  the  Pacific  railroad  across  our  own  continent, 
and  a  ship  canal,  constructed  under  French  patronage,  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  But  there  will  yet  remain,  besides  all  these,  and 
more  important  than  all  of  them,  the  great  work  of  connecting  the 
two  oceans  by  a  ship  canal  to  be  constructed  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien.  To  doubt  the  feasibility  of  such  a  work  would  imply  an 
ignorance  of  the  science  and  the  wealth  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
Your  important  mission  will  enable  you  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
achievement  of  that  great  enterprise.  I  respectfully  invite  you, 
therefore,  to  commend  it  to  the  favor  of  the  United  States  of  Colom- 
bia, as  well  iis  to  the  government  of  China  and  the  several  European 
states  to  which  you  are  accredited. 
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New  York,  February  23,  1869. 

The  corporators  of  the  Isthmus  Canal  Company,  met  at  the  residence  of  Peter 
Cooper.  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Evarts,  who  had  come  from  Washington  to  confer 
with  the  leading  capitahsts  and  merchants  of  this  city,  were  present  The  fol- 
lowing (rentlemen  were  appointed  commissioners  to  obtain  subscriptions  to  the 
stock  of  the  Company  :  William  T.  Coleman,  Marshall  O.  Roberts,  Cornelius  K. 
Garrison,  William  B.  Duncan,  and  Richard  Scheli.  Charts  of  the  proposed  route 
were  exhibited,  showing  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme,  and  entire  confidence  in  its 
success  was  expressed. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Seward  spoke  as  follows:  — 

Gentlembn  :  Ever  since  the  canal  of  the  Pharaohs  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  lost  under  changes  of  so- 
ciety and  of  nature,  commerce  has  desired  the  restoration  of  that 
original  and  most  feasible  channel  of  trade  and  intercourse  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  nations.  The  discovery  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  supplied  a  costly  and  hazardous  substitute,  which  was 
eagerly  accepted.     The  exploration  of  the  newly-discovered  Ameri- 
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ean  continent,  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  sister-nth  oeotmy, 
at  on<-e  necessities  for  h  bettvr  vliiiiiiiet  to  be  c-onstrucLeJ  acru&s  tb»t 
eontinent,  and  amilu  a  full  n^Tt-Iatioa  that  ibstt  be(t<-r  channel  could 
be  constructed  across  the  Isthmus  of  D^irii^n,  and  nowliere  else. 
Dnrin<r  ttie  pmtt  thn-e  hundred  yeai's,  statesman  ship  iiml  hiimanita- 
naniMin  hiive  combined  with  eTerimreasing  ditigt-iK-e  itixl  flTxrt  to 
Qnd  thtr  ineana  of  effecting  an  i--iit«rpi'ise  which  is.  perh:i)is.  the  milj 
one  Lhai  ever  hits  com uuii tiled  univerwd  assent,  und  LOiiitn ended  it- 
self to  thu  d(«ln!  of  all  mankind.  Every  advaiiue  of  rniHl^rn  ctrili- 
latiuii  in  Enro|>e.  the  establishment  of  uverj  ae\r  n»tiun  in  America, 
every  opening  of  any  secladed  Auatic  State  and  nation  that  has 
occorred,  has  increased  the  iCMl  and  the  energy  of  the  friends  of 
progress  in  favor  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthnina  of  Darien.  We 
habitually  feel  and  Siw  that  we  are  living  in  an  important  and  in- 
teresting period.  We  do  indeed  have  occasion  and  ojipurtunitj  to 
labor  effectually  in  various  w^iys  in  the  cause  of  civilization  and 
bumanily;  but,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  the  chief  of  all  tbo  adrant^es 
of  statesmen  of  the  present  d.iy  in  all  ihc  cnniitries,  is  that  they 
can  take  ptirt  in  the  construction  of  a  canal  across  tlie  Islhnioa  of 
Darien.  Gentlemen,  to  aci«pt  onr  respective  parts  in  this  great  en- 
terprise is  the  work  of  this  night.  We  are  Americans.  We  are 
charged  with  res ponsibili lies  of  establishing  on  the  Ameriuan  conti- 
nent a  higher  condition  of  iiviliziition  and  freedom  than  has  ever 
before  been  attained  in  any  part  of  the  world.  We  all  Ht-knnwledge 
and  feel  this  responsibility.  The  destiny  which  we  wish  tn  realize 
aa  Americans  is  set  plainly  before  us  and  distinctty  within  oar 
reach;  but  that  destiny  can  only  be  attained  by  the  exevutioii  of 
the  Darien  ship  canal.  The  reasim  la  obvious.  Whili?  the  electric 
telegraph  can  and  must  l>e  used  fi>r  the  interchange  of  idi-as  between 
nations,  and  while  improved  liighwiiys  must  and  will  be  used  few 
overland  travel  and  intercourse,  yet  the  mineral,  forest,  und  agricul- 
tural bnik  prodoctions  of  the  earth  can  only  bo  exi;!haiiged  by  navi- 
gation, and  this  navigation  must  be  made  as  cheap  and  as  fivquunt 
and  as  expeditious  as  is  possible.  But  tbe  navigation  by  sailing 
vessels  is  coming  to  an  end,  and  commerce  is  conRding  the  trust  uf 
navigation  exclusively  to  steam  vessels.  Connneroe  can  no  longer 
afford  to  use  the  circuitous  and  perilous  navigation  around  the 
Capes.  It  must  and  will  h;ive  shorter  channels  of  transport,  and  of 
these  there  can  be  but  two —  the  one  across  the  Isthmus  of  Sua, 
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the  other  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  A  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  already  approaches  its  completion.  If  that  channel  is  to 
secure  the  patronage  of  universal  commerce,  it  will  be  fully  enlarged 
and  completely  adapted  to  the  interests  of  mode:'n  commerce.  In 
that  case  the  commerce  of  even  the  Atlantic  AniiM-ican  coast,  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Horn,  will  be  turned  eastward  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  through  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Seas,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  India  and  China.  It  would  be  a  reproach  to 
American  enterprise  and  statesmanship  to  suppose  that  we  are  thus 
to  become  tributaries  to  ancient  and  effete  Egypt,  when  by  piercing 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien  we  can  bring  the  trade  of  even  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  of  the  European  Atlantic  coasts  through  a  channel  of 
our  own,  so  palpably  indicated  by  nature  that  all  the  world  has 
accepted  it  as  feasible  and  necessary.  We  have  undertaken  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  our  own  continent,  and  to  regulate  and  restore 
the  Asiatic  nations  to  free  self-government,  prosperity,  and  happi- 
ness. The  Darien  ship  canal  is  the  only  enterprise  connected  with 
the  great  work  of  civilization  which  remains  to  be  undertaken.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  have  been  hitherto  either  inactive 
or  idle  in  regard  to  this  important  matter.  We  have  built  a  rail- 
road across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  within  twelve  months  more 
we  shall  have  stretched  a  railroad  across  the  continent  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco.  We  have  abundant  assurance  that  tliese 
achievements  are  profitable  and  useful.  Both  of  them,  however, 
are  profitable  and  useful  only  as  types  and  shadows  of  the  Darien 
ship  canal,  which  we  all  feel  and  know  must  be  transcendently  prof- 
itable and  transcendently  useful.  The  Executive  Government  of 
the  United  States,  gentlemen,  has  adopted  the  enterprise  in  which 
you  are  engaged.  It  has  provided  for  a  full,  satisfactory,  and  final 
survey,  preparatory  to  the  construction  of  the  Darien  ship  canal. 
It  is  engaged  in  negotiating  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia  for  its 
consent  to  your  achievement  of  the  enterprise.  The  President  will 
go  forward  with  renewed  zeal  and  vigor  on  receiving  the  assurances 
which  you  have  given  me  that  the  city  of  New  York  has  named 
the  men  who  will  undertake  that  achievement,  and  stand  ready  to 
furnish  the  hundred  million  of  dollars  which  it  may  be  expected  to 
cost.  Personal  courtesies  such  as  yours,  gentlemen,  deserve  per- 
sonal acknowledgments.  In  return  for  the  kindness  with  which 
you  have  received  me  into  your  enlightened  and  noble  consultations, 
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I  can  only  give  you  my  sinceio  thanks,  and  say  that  if  I  slial 
able  to  identify  my  nmiie  with  yours  in  the  prusecutiou  of  this  great 
enterprise,  I  shall  certainly  (eel  more  assured  hereafter  than  1  h&Tft 
ever  beta  heretofore  that  I  have  lived  not  altogiUher  in 


A  VISIT  FROM   FRIENDS. 

Auburn,  April  21,  1870. 


aawj 


Gentlemen  of  Syracuse  :  If  my  life  and  yoar  own  lives  had 
been  merely  domestic,  it  would,  nevertlieles3,  even  in  that  case,  hare 
been  a  pleiisant  thing  to  meet  you  now,  in  this  balmy  spring  season, 
and  renew  the  pledge  of  -a  trienilahip  of  thirty  and  more  yeare. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  emotion  in  receiving  this  visit 
from  you,  which  opens  afreah  the  domestic  cares,  anxieties,  pleas- 
ures, and  sorrows,  of  so  lung  a  period,  intermingling  everywhere 
with  national  trials,  dangers,  tnumplia,  and  calamities,  such  only  as 
fearful  commotion  and  revolutionary  war  could  have  produced.  Yoa 
know  that  it  is  not  my  habit  tu  dwell  on  the  topics  of  the  past. 

You  have  reminded  me,  that  sincti  we  parted  last,  I  have  been,  in 
some  sort,  a  traveller;  and  you  f^reet  me  all  the  more  cordially, aa  a 
neighbor  returned  home.  I  should  like,  if  it  were  canveiiu>nt,  to 
Bpeak  to  you  of  the  gkciers,  mountains,  forests,  and  table-lands,  of 
the  mines  and  caves,  of  the  cataracts,  rivers,  lakes,  seas,  and  oceans, 
their  majesty,  beauty,  and  riches;  of  states  beginning  and  stittes 
begun,  of  states  growing,  of  states  struggling,  of  states  rising,  and 
of  states  dissolving  to  recompose  themselves  again;  <>f  men  and 
races —  Indiiin,  African,  Asiatic,  and  our  own ;  their  characters  and 
wants,  powers,  parts,  and  places;  in  the  complex  system  of  Ameri- 
can republican  civiliz.ttion,  as  I  saw  nature  and  men  in  the  (\v\A  I 
have  surveyed  —  from  the  Arctic  to  the  equator,  and  between  the 
two  oceans. 

The  impulse  to  utterance  on  that  line  fortifies  itself  by  recalling 
certain  promises  to  speak  without  reserve  (here  in  Auburn),  pixim- 
ises  which  I  made  to  all  those  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  with- a 
view  to  moderate  my  expressions  of  gratitude,  on  the  spot,  for  wel- 
comes not  less  suggestive  tlian  iippressive,  reueiveil  in  Nt-bniska, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Ut.ih,  Oregun,  Washington,  British  Columbia, 
Alaska,  Calif oinia,  Cuba,  and  Mexico. 
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But,  gentlemen,  yon  have  promised  me  that  this  visit  shall  be  an 
informal  one.  Moreover,  I  have  scarcely  yet  recovered  from  the 
chill  which  the  March  snows  gave  me,  on  a  too  sudden  arrival  here 
from  the  West  Indies.  Let  it  suflSco  to  say,  that  everywhere,  with- 
in the  United  States  and  without  the  United  States,  I  found,  in 
political  institutions  and  in  the  current  of  political  events,  and  in  the 
progress  of  order,  law,  freedom,  and  humanity,  a  full  confirmation  of 
the  principles,  policies,  and  sentiments  in  which  the  people  of 
Auburn  and  Syracuse  have  been  educated  themselves,  and  which, 
without  shrinking  from  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  fortune,  they  have 
so  long  maintained.  Gentlemen,  I  have  trusted  you  long,  and  you 
have  adhered  to  me  with  perseverance.  Let  us  thank  God  with 
humility  and  reverence  for  the  blessing  of  such  a  friendship,  and 
hope  and  strive  that  it  may  continue  to  the  end  of  our  days. 

Gentlemen,  the  first  century  of  our  national  existence  draws  to  a 
close.  While  the  seals  of  the  second  century  are  being  opened,  we 
shall  be  passing  away,  relying  on  the  benevolence  of  God,  and  the 
progress  of  humanity.  Let  ns  hope,  without  doubting,  that  our  suc- 
cessors will  be  wiser  and  better  than  we  have  been  ;  that  hence- 
forth, the  reformer  of  the  nation  may  never  be  found  lacking  in 
patience,  the  patriot  in  zeal,  the  soldier  in  prudence,  or  the  states- 
man in  constancy,  and  above  all,  that  the  nation  itself  may  never 

distrust  its  own  gracious  destiny.     Amen. 

as 
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PROCLAMATION  OF  JANUARY  1,  1863.* 


riity-second  ilay  of  September,  in  the  yesr  of  our  Lord  one 
a  proulnmatiou  \ras  iasued  by  the  President 


WllKRKAB,  C 
thousand  «ivht  huodicd  and  aixty-t' 
of  the  United  Slates,  contHining,  oinoiig  other  thingti,  the  foHuwing,  t< 

"  That  uu  the  tirst  dity  of  January,  iu  tiiu  y<!ar  of  our  Lord  oue  tUuumud  eight 
hundred  auit  «xty-t)iree,  all  persona  held  as  slaves  within  any  stntc  or  deai^nated 
part  uf  n  stale,  the  people  Hereof  ihall  then  he  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  shall  be  then,  thencefoi'Waj^l,  and  forever,  free  ;  and  tlie  exceutive  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  iuclndiiig  the  niilit4kry  and  nat'al  authority  thereof,  will 
re«^ugnizc  anil  mxtntiiin  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acta  In 
repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  uiiiy  make  for  their  urtual 
freedom  : 

"  Tliat  the  Exeeutive  will,  on  the  lirst  day  of  January  aforeanid,  by  proclomn- 
tion,  designate  the  states  and  parts  of  states,  if  uny,  In  wliich  the  people  thereof, 
respectively,  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States  ;  and  the  feet  thkt 
Uiy  slate,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  he  iu  good  faith  repreaented  ia 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  meniliers  cluieen  theretoat  elections  wfaenrin 
a  mnjurity  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  sUtes  shall  lia\-e  [larticiiiated,  sliall,  in 
the  nlisenee  of  strong  countorvuiling  testitmiuy,  he  deemed  entcluiuve  evidenee 
that  such  state,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  iu  rebellion  against  the  Umted 
States : " 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  l>y  virtue 
of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  eommnnder-in^ief  of  the  army  and  mivy  of  the 
Unitetl  States,  in  time  of  uetuiil  armed  rebelliou  against  the  nuLhority  aud  goreto- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for  supprcRiJng 
said  rebellion,  do,  on  this  first  day  of  Janiuuy,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  tboO' 
sand  eight  hundred  aud  sixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with  nty  purpose  so  to  do, 
publicly  proclaim  for  the  full  period  of  one  hundred  days  from  the  day  first  itbu*« 
mentioned,  order  and  designnte  as  the  states  and  parts  of  states  wherein  the  people 
thereof,  respectively,  are  this  day  iu  rebellion  agamst  the  United  States,  tiiv  loUow- 
ing,  to  wit : 

Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except  the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  PlaquemiiMSi 
Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascensi<Mi,  Assumption,  Torre  Bonne, 
lAfouruhc,  St.  Mary,  St.  Mnftin,  and  Orleans,  inelii'ling  the  city  uf  New  i.>rl«aus), 
Missii-sippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carulinn,  North  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
gioja,  (except  the  forty-eight  eounties  designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  aUo  tlu 
counties  of  Berkeley,  Aocomac,  Northampton,  Elir^tlietb  City,  York,  Priiuress  Aim, 
and  Norfolk,  including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth),  and  which 
excepted  parts  are  for  the  present  left  precisely  as  if  this  proelamatl 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power,  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order  and  de- 
clare tHat  all  persons  held  as  slaves  witlun  said  designated  states  aud  parts  of 
states  are  aud  bene' '    '■  "   '-  '' '  "'  "■  '' -  -■"-   - ■    ■ 


government  of 
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the  United  States,  includiuef  the  military  and  naral  authorities  thereof,  will  leeog- 
nize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said  persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all 
violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-deience  ;  and  I  recommend  to  them  that,  in  all 
cases  when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons,  of  suitable  condition, 
will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States,  to  garrison  forts,  posi- 
tions, stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vesseb  of  all  sorts  in  said  service. 

And  upon  this  act,  Mncerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice  warranted  by  the 
Constitution  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  man- 
kind and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washingfton  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  oar 
[l.  8.3     Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty-seventh. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

William  U.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

AMENDMENTS  OF  CONSTITUTION. 

MB.  SEWARD'S  CERTIFICATE  OF  THE  ANTI-SLAVERY  AMENDMENT,  KNOWN 

AS  THE  13Tif  AMENDMENT. 

By  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  may  come,  greeting : 

Know  ye,  that  whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the  first  of  F.  hru- 
ary  last  passed  a  resolution  which  is  in  the  words  following,  namely  :  — 

**  A  resolution  suhmitting  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  states  a  proposition 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

**  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled  (tioo-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring),  That  the  fol- 
lowing article  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  states  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three 
fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  part  of 
the  said  Constitution,  namely  :  — 

* 

Article  XIII. 

**  Sec.  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

''  Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." 

And  whereas  it  appears  from  official  documents  on  file  in  this  Department  that 
the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  proposed  as  aforesaid, 
has  been  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  states  of  Illinois,  Rhode  Island,  Michi- 
gan, Maryland,  New  York,  West  Virginia,  Maine,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Nevada,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Miimesota,  Wiscon- 
sm,  Vermont,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina, 
Alabama,  North  Can>lina,  and  Georgia  —  in  all,  tw?ntv-seven  states.^ 

And  whereas  the  whole  number  of  st^^tes  in  the  Umted  States  is  thirty-six,  and 
whereas  the  before  specially-named  states,  whose  legislatures  have  ratified  the 
said  proposed  amendment,  constitute  thcce  fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  states 
in  the  United  States. 

1  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  California,  Vlorida,  and  Iowa  ratified  subsequently  to  the  date  of  this  certificate 
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Now,  tbeiefore,  be  it  kaatm  that  I,  WnxiAiif  H.  Sbward,  Seei«tuy  o 

the  United  States,  hjr  virtite  luid  in  piir^^fmce  of  the  seconil  s«clioii  of  the  > 
CoiigreGs  Bpprovud  the  twentieth  of  April,  eig4>teiiD  hundreii  and  eighteen,  (In  here- 
by' oprtify  that  the  amendment  afon-siud  hat  becoine  valid,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
puses,  an  »  part  o(  the  Constitution  of  the  United  f<tatc«. 

lu  tcstiiuuiiy  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
SoiiartTueut  of  Stale  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Wnsbington,  this  eighteenth  da^  of  Dei^ember,  io  the  T««r  of 
[beai.]     out  Lord  one  thousimd  eigiit  hundred  and  siity-live,  and  of  the  intEepend- 
euue  of  the  Umted  Stoles  of  Amcrii^  the  ninetieth. 

William  H.  Sewahd, 

Sfcreloty  o/StaU. 

nUPAnTHEST  I'l-  StATK. 
WashoutuM,  StpltmUr  ia,  |86S. 
Sib  r  Tonr  excellency's  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo,  with  the  accompanying  procla- 
mation, has  been  received  and  submitted  to  the  President.  The  stv)is  to  wtlich  it 
Ff^fcrH,  towards  reorgmtixing  the  government  of  Florida,  seem  to  be  in  thr  nuuo 
judicious,  and  Eood  results  from  theio  may  be  hoped  for.  The  presumption  to 
whiuh  the  proclanuition  refers,  however,  in  favor  of  insurgents  wlio  may  wisb  to 
vote,  and  who  may  have  applied  fur,  but  not  received,  their  ]>ardanB,  is  nut  entirely 
approved.  All  applications  for  pardons  will  be  duly  cuusidered,  and  will  be  dis- 
posed of  as  soon  OB  may  be  pntcticahle.  It  must,  however,  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  restoration  to  which  your  prochuoatiun  refers  will  be  subject  to  the 
decision  of  Congrej<s. 

WlLLIAU  H.  SKWAXft, 
nU  Excellency  Wii.uam  MABVra.  •* 

DKrABTSmsT  nr  Stati 

Wasxinoiiin,  fiunmbtr  1,  I 

His  Excellency  William  Marvin,  Provisional  Govrmor : 

Toiir  letter  of  October  7  w»s  received  and  submitted  to  the  President. 

gratified  with  the  favonible  progress  towards  reoreauization  in  Florida,  mid  dirertc 

me  to  say  that  he  regards  the  nttiticatinn  by  the  legiiiUlure  of  the  congressional 

amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  indislwnsnbie  to  a  aucoess- 

ful  restoration  of  the  true  legal  relations  between  Florida  and  the  other  slatea.  and 

equally   indispensable   to   the   return   ot    peat*    and    hnrmony    tUrougliont    the 

Kepublic. 

William  H.  Skwabd. 


,  fTottinbrr  a,  IMS. 

His  Excellency  B.  F.  Perry,  Provisional  Owemor  of  Smith  Carolina: 
Your  despatch  to  the  President  of  November  4,  has  been  received.  He  is  not 
entirely  Hatisflcd  with  the  explnnations  it  contains.  He  deems  oecessary  tbe  pas- 
sage of  adequate  ordinances  declaring  thst  all  insnrrectionary  proceedings  in  the 
state  were  unlawful  and  void  ub  viiii'i.  Neither  the  Constitution  nor  laws  illtrct 
official  information  to  the  stiite  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution  submittal  by 
Congress.  Notices  of  the  amendment  by  Congress  abolishing  slavery  were  wnm- 
thetess  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time  to  the  states  wluch  wel«  An 
in  communication  with  this  government.  Formal  notice  will  imniediai«]jr  be  |ht> 
to  those  states  which  were  tSen  in  insurrection. 

The  objection  yon  mention  to  the  last  clause  of  the  constitutional  amendnnl  b 
regarded  us  <|iieFulous  and  unreasonable,  because  that  clause  is  really  reatnuuw 
in  its  effect,  instead  of  enlarging  the  powers  of  Congress.  The  President  comm- 
ers  tbe  acceptance  of  the  sjneuament  by  South  Carolina  as  indispenaablt  ta  an- 
storation  of  her  relations  with  the  other  states  of  the  Union. 

Wiluam  I 


WiLUAM  H.  SnrAlj^H 
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Respecting  tbe  repudiation  of  the  rebel  state  debt,  this  telegraphic  correspond- 
ence took  place :  — 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  Novembtr20^  1866. 

His  Excellency  B.  F.  Perry,  Provisional  Governor  : 

Your  despatch  of  this  date  was  received  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  this  morning. 
This  freedom  of  loyal  intercourse  between  South  Carolina  and  her  sister  states  is 
manifestly  much  better  and  wiser  than  separation.  The  President  and  the  whole 
country  are  gratified  that  South  Carolina  has  accepted  the  congressional  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  abolishing  slavery.  Upon  reflection  South  Carolina  her- 
self would  not  care  to  come  again  into  the  councils  of  the  Union  encumbered  and 
clogged  with  debts  and  obligations  which  had  been  assumed  in  her  name  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  subvert  it.  The  President  trusts  that  she  will  lose  no  time  in  making 
an  effective  organic  declaration,  disavowing  all  debts  and  obligations  created  or 
assumed  in  her  name  or  behalf  in  aid  of  the  rebellion.  The  President  waits  further 
events  in  South  Carolina  with  deep  interest. 

You  will  renmin  in  the  exercise  of  your  functions  of  Provisional  Grovemor  until 
relieved  by  his  express  directions. 

William  H.  Seward. 

Department  ok  Statk, 
Wabiiinoton,  November  30,  J  866. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  the  27th 
instant,  informing  me,  that  as  the  convention  had  been  dissolved,  it  was  impossible 
to  adopt  the  President's  suggestion  to  repudiate  the  insurgent  debt,  and  to  inform 
you  that  while  the  objections  which  you  urg^  to  the  adoption  of  that  proceeding 
are  of  a  serious  nature,  the  President  cannot  refrain  from  awaiting  with  interest 
an  official  expression  upon  that  subject  from  the  leg^lature.^ 

William  H.  Seward. 

His  Excellency  B.  F.  Perry. 

His  Excellency  JaMfa  Johnson,  Provisional  Governor  of  Georgia : 

Your  several  telegrams  have  been  received.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  cannot  recognize  the  people  of  any  state  as  having  resumed  the  relations  of 
loyalty  to  the  Union  that  aainits  as  legal,  obligations  contracted  or  debts  created 
in  their  name,  to  promote  the  war  of  the  rebeUion. 

William  H.  Seward. 

Washington,  October  28, 1866. 

His  Excellency  L.  E.  Parsons,  Provisional  Governor: 

The  President  congpratulates  you  and  the  country  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
congressional  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  the  state  of 
Alabama,  which  vote,  being  the  twenty-seventh,  fills  up  the  complement  of  two- 
thirds,  and  gives  the  amenament  finishmg  effect  as  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
land. 

William  H.  Seward. 
Washington,  December  6,  1866. 

*  Before  acljotiming,  the  Rubjwt  of  the  repudiation  of  tbe  war  debt  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ffdf  ral  R^latioiiH,  who  r«coinm»'ndi^  the  appointment  of  a  special  Joint  committre  of  both  Houses  to 
inquire  into  th^  amount  of  such  debt  due  by  the  state,  and  to  whom  due;  and  to  import  at  the  next 
regular  session  of  the  legislature. 
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CmtTTFICATE  or  SECRETART  SEWARD   REsrECTlSG  THE  BATIFICATlt»  OT 
TUF,  FOITKTF.ENT11  AMI';>t)MF;N T  Til  THE  l.1)\-Sri  H.  TIOS,  SVLX  ffl,  ISSS. 

Br  WtLUAv  IL  Sewakd,  Secretaby  or  State  or  rax  Ukitkd  SrATisa. 

To  all  W  uAon  ISne  pmenU  may  come,  yrrtling : 

yr\M!reat  the  CungreM  of  the  Uuitt^  Stiii>-»,  <»■  or  about  the  16(h  dajr  uf  June, 
ISlM,  submitted  to  the  le^hitUKn  of  tbe  leTeni  itktcs  a  proposed  BmeDdment  to 
the  Constitution  in  the  foUowing  wonls.  to  wit : 

ARTICU!  XIV. 

Sec.  1.  All  persons  boni  or  imturaliied  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  tke 
jurisdii.'tioii  tlureof,  are  uitizens  of  the  United  StiUoa,  and  of  the  statei  wfaei^n 
tbuy  leside.  Ko  stale  shall  make  or  eiiforcr  any  law  whieh  sh&U  abridge  the  pnv- 
ilegcE  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  nor  slialt  any  stst*  deprive 
any  per»in  of  life,  UbeHy,  or  property,  withuut  due  )>rDeeas  of  law,  mr  Arnj  to 
aiiy  penon  within  ita  juiisdietion  the  eijiuii  prutoetkui  of  tlie  laws. 

Sec.  '2.  Repre&enta^ves  shall  be  apportioaed  aniurig  tbe  several  states  accurdii^ 
to  their  respevtire  numbers,  counting  tlie  whole  number  of  peraons  in  raeh  st>t«, 
excluding  ludlanA  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  tbe 
choice  of  elcetois  for  Prendent  and  Vice  Presidi-nt  of  the  United  St«te».  rcpreaettt- 
atives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judidal  oflicere  of  a  stnte,  or  the  memben 
of  the  legisbt^ue  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  iuhabilants  of  such  stAtOi 
being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  nncl  citizens  of  the  United  State*,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rel>ellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  K]>ie- 
•entation  Uiercm  ithall  be  r«dnced  iu  tlie  pn^rtion  which  the  number  of  such  male 
citizens  shaU  beai  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  tweuty-onc  years  of  ag« 
in  such  state. 

Skc.  3.  No  peraon  shall  be  a  ficnator  or  representative  in  Congrees,  or  eWlar  uf 
President  and  Vice-President,  or  hold  any  oBice,  civil  or  military,  under  the  Uiuted 
States,  or  under  any  state,  who,  having  previonsly  taken  an  oatb  as  a  mnnibcr  of 
Congress,  or  as  an  oflioer  of  tliu  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  state  l«Egial»- 
tuit.',  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  state,  to  siijiport  the  CoiistitutiiM 
of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  id  insurrection  or  rebellion  againat  Ifac 
tame,  or  Eiven  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may  Dy  a  vote 
of  two-lhirds  of  each  House  remove  such  disability. 

Sec.  -t.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  Slates,  authorize]  liy  law, 
including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  nip- 
pressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  aliall  not  be  qnestiuiieit.  Rut  neither  tlK<  Unitn] 
States  nor  any  state  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurrol  in  aid  of 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  Lniled  States,  or  any  claim  for  tbe  Um  or 
emaneipation  of  any  slave  ;  bnt  all  such  debts,  obligations,  and  claims  ^hiUl  be  held 
illegal  and  void. 

Sec  5.  The  Coneress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislatiou, 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

And  whereas  official  notice  has  been  received  at  the  Department  of  State  thai 
tile  legislatures  of  the  several  states  next  liereinnfler  named  liave,  at  the  times  re- 
•p^lively  herein  mentioned,  taken  the  procecdiiigs  hereinafter  recited  upon  nr  in 
relation  to  tbe  ratifioation  of  the  said  proposed  amendment,  called  article  four- 
iDCnth,  namely  ;  — 

Tlie  i#gislature  of  Connecticut  ratified  the  amendment  June  30, 18GG  ;  the  leg- 
islature of  Nen'  Hanijuhire  mtitit'd  it  July  7,  18G6  ;  tbe  l^-egislature  of  TetiBewwe 
tatifted  it  July  V),  1860  ;  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  nitilicd  it  September  U, 
]80t>,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  same  state  passed  a  resolution  in  April,  11^68,  to 
withdmw  t^e  consent  to  it  ;  the  Let^slature  of  Oregon  ratiBed  it  Sepla-mber  1ft 
1866  ;  the  I,"piilHture  of  Texas  rejected  it  November  1,  1866  ;  the  I.#gisUtnre  of 
"""      -•--"'    •  "-    u  or  previous  to  November  9,  18tJ6  ;  the  Legislature  ■>{  G«OI> 


Venaoat  ratified  it 
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gift  rejected  it  November  13,  1866,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  same  state  ratified 
it  July  21,  1868  ;  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  reiected  it  December  4,  1866, 
and  the  Leg^ature  of  the  same  state  ratified  it  July  4,  1868  ;  Legislature  of 
^x>uth  Carolina  rejected  it  December  20,  1866,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  same 
state  ratified  it  July  9,  1868  ;  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  rejected  it  January  9, 
1867  ;  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  rejected  it  January  10,  1867  ;  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  ratified  it  January  10,  1867  ;  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  ratified  it  Jan- 
uary 11,  1867,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  same  state  passed  a  resolution  in  January, 
186i8,  to  withdraw  its  consent  to  it ;  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  ratified  it  January 
15,  1867  ;  the  Legislature  of  West  Virginia  ratified  it  January  16,  1867  ;  the  leg- 
islature of  Kansas  ratified  it  January  18,  1867  ;  the  Leg^lature  of  Maine  ratified 
it  January  19,  1867  ;  the  Legislature  of  Nevada  ratified  it  January  22,  1867  ;  the 
Legislature  of  Missouri  ratified  it  on  or  previous  to  January  26,  1867  ;  the  Legis- 
lature of  Indiana  ratified  it  January  29,  1867  ;  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota  rati- 
fied it  February  1,  1867  ;  the  Legpislature  of  Rhode  Island  ratified  it  February  7, 
1867  ;  the  Legislature  of  Delaware  rejected  it  February  7,  1867  ;  the  Legislature 
of  Wisconsin  ratified  it  February  13,  1867  ;  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  rati- 
fied it  February  13,  1867  ;  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  ratified  it  February  15, 
1867  ;  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  ratified  it  Marc^i  20,  1867  ;  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Maryland  rejected  it  March  23,  1867  ;  the  Legislature  of  Nebraska  ratified 
it  June  15,  1867 ;  the  LegislatifPe  of  Iowa  ratified  it  April  3,  1868  ;  the  Leg^la- 
ture  of  Arkansas  ratified  it  April  6,  1868  ;  the  Legislature  of  Florida  ratified  it 
June  9,  1868  ;  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  ratified  it  July  9,  1868  ;  and  the  Leg- 
islature of  Alabama  ratified  it  July  13,  1868. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  do  hereby  direct  the  said  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  be  published  in  the  newspapers  authorized  to  promul- 
gate the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  said  proposed 
amendment  has  been  adopted  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  mentioned  by  Uie  states 
specified  in  the  said  concurrent  resolution,  namely,  the  states  of  Connecticut,  New 
Ilampshire,  Tennessee,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Vermont,  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
West  Virginia,  Kansas,  Maine,  Nevada,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Khode 
Island,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Ar- 
kansas, Florida,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  also  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia  ;  the  states  thus  specified  being  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  states  of  the  United  States. 

And  I  do  further  certify,  that  the  said  amendment  has  become  valid  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twenty-eight  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
[seal]     Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninety-third. 

WiLLLAM  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  Stale. 
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Depaktmknt  of  State, 
Washington,  Dectmber  4,  1861. 
To  Major-General  Geo.  B.  McClkllan,  Wathington: 

General  :  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  call  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing subject :  — 

Persons  claimed  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  and  actually  employed  in  hostile  service  against  the  Govermnent  of  the 
United  States,  frequently  escape  from  the  lines  of  the  enemy's  forces,  and  are  re- 
ceived witliin  the  lines  of  the  uriuy  of  the  Potomac. 

This  Department  understands  that  sucli  persons  pft^rvard  coming  into  the  city 
of  Washington  are  liable  to  be  arrested  by  the  city  police,  upon  the  presumption, 
arising  from  color,  that  they  are  f ugitiyes  from  service  or  labor. 
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Bj  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  Aagust  6,  1861,  entitled 
"  An  act  to  confi:K;ate  property  used  for  insurrectionary  purposes,^  such  hostile 
employment  is  nuuie  a  full  and  sufficient  answer  to  any  further  claim  to  service  or 
labor.  Persons  thus  employed  and  escaping  are  received  into  the  military  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  their  arrest  as  fugitives  from  service  or  labor 
should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  military  arrest  of  the  parties  making  the 
seizure. 

Copies  of  this  communication  will  be  sent  to  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Washings 
ton,  and  to  the  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  that  any  collision  between  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  may  be  avoided. 

WnxiAM  H.  Skwabix 


TREATIES. 


**  The  Treaty  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  ^  *  was  negotiated  esriy 
in  18G'2,  while  Earl  Russell  was  expressing  his  helief  in  the  downfall  of  the  Re- 
public, and  while  our  armies  were  battling  with  fortunes  more  or  less  adverse. 
Bom  thus  amid  the  tempests  of  the  time,  it  was  nevertheless  destined  to  accom- 
plish its  purpose  so  thoroughly  and  in  so  short  a  period  that  the  civil ia^ed  world 
stood  amazed. 

The  Treaty,  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Seward,  although  it  has  spent  its  force, 
finds  a  permanent  record  in  the  Department  of  State  and  in  the  archives  of  the 
Grovemment  of  Great  Britain.' 


NATURALIZATION  TREATY. 

PROCLAIMED   BY   THE    PRESIDENT,   MAY   27,    1868. 

Article  I.  —  Citizens  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  who  l)ecome  natnnd- 
ized  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  sh;ill  have  resided  uninterrupt- 
edly within  the  United  States  five  years,  shall  be  hehl  by  the  North  German  Con- 
federation to  Ihi  American  citizens,  and  shall  h^  treated  as  such. 

Rci'iprucjilly,  fitizons  of  the  United  States  of  America  who  l)ecome  naturalized 
citizens  of  tlie  North  (rernian  Confederation,  and  sluiU  lipve  resided  uninterrupt- 
edly within  North  (Jernuiny  five  years,  shall  be  held  by  the  United  States  to  be 
Nortli  (i»  rinan  citizens,  and  shall  l>e  treated  as  such.  The  declaration  of  an  in- 
tention to  booonie  a  citizen  of  the  one  or  the  other  count  rj'  lias  not  for  either  party 
the  etVect  of  natunilization. 

This  article  shall  apj^ly  as  well  to  those  already  naturalized  in  either  country  as 
those  licrrafter  natiinilized. 

Article  II.  —  A  natiinilized  citizen  of  the  one  party  on  return  to  the  territory 
of  the  otluT  party  remains  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  for  tui  action  punisluiblc 
by  the  laws  of  his  original  country  and  committed  before  his  emigration  ;  saving, 
always,  the  limitiition  established  by  the  laws  of  his  original  country. 

Article  III.  —  The  convention  for  the  mutual  delivery  of  criminals,  fugitivefi 
from  justice,  in  certain  cases,  concluded  between  the  United  States  on  the  one  part 

1  See  ante^  pp.  5-12,  62. 

s  8m  Yoluxne,  "  TUaxus,"  etc..  Published  by  the  Departmeut  of  Static 
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and  Prussia  and  other  States  of  Germany  on  the  other  part,  the  sixteenth  day  of 
June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two,  is  hereby  extended  to  all  the 
States  of  the  North  German  Confederation. 

Article  IV.  —  If  a  German  naturalized  in  America  renews  his  residence  in 
North  Germany,  without  the  intent  to  return  to  America,  he  shall  be  held  to  have 
renounced  his  naturalization  in  the  United  States.  Reciprocally,  if  an  American 
naturalized  in  North  Germany  renews  his  residence  in  the  United  States,  without 
the  intent  to  return  to  North  Germany,  he  shall  be  held  to  liave  renounced  his 
naturalization  in  North  Germany.  The  ijitent  not  to  return  may  be  held  to  exist 
when  the  person  naturalized  in  the  one  country  resides  more  than  two  years  in  the 
other  country. 

Article  v.  —  The  present  convention  shall  g^  into  effect  immediately  on  the 
exchange  of  ratifications,  and  shall  continue  m  force  for  ten  vears.  If  neither 
party  shall  have  given  to  the  other  six  montlis'  previous  notice  of  its  intention  then 
to  terminate  the  same,  it  shall  further  remain  in  force  until  the  end  of  twelve 
months  after  either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other 
of  such  intention.^ 

ALASKA  TREATY. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
being  desirous  of  strengthening,  if  possible,  the  good  understanding  which  exists 
between  them,  have,  for  that  purpose,  appointed  as  their  plenipotentiaries  :  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  the  privy  counsellor  Edward  de  Stoeckl, 
his  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States. 

And  the  said  plenipotentiaries,  having  exclianged  their  full  powers,  which  were 
found  to  be  in  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  signed  the  following  articles  :  — 

Article  I.  — His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  agrees  to  cede  to  the 
United  States,  by  tliis  convention,  immediately  upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions thereof,  all  the  territory  «and  dominion  now  possessed  by  his  said  Majesty  on 
the  continent  of  America  and  in  the  adjacent  islands,  the  same  being  contained 
within  the  geographical  limits  herein  set  forth,  to  wit  :  the  eastern  limit  is  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  Russian  and  the  British  possessions  in  North 
America,  as  established  by  the  convention  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  of 
February  28-lG,  1825,  and  described  in  Articles  III.  and  IV.  of  said  convention,  in 
the  following  terms  :  ^ 

"  Commencing  from  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  which  point  lies  in  the  parallel  of  o4:  degrees  40  minutes  north  latitude, 
and  between  the  131st  and  the  133d  degree  of  west  longitude,  (meridian  of 
Greenwich),  the  said  line  shall  ascend  to  the  north  along  the  channel  called  Port- 
land channel,  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  continent  where  it  strikes  the  56th  degree 
of  north  latitude  ;  from  this  last-mentioned  point,  the  line  of  demarcation  shall 
follow  the  summit  of  the  mountains  situated  parallel  to  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  141st  degree  of  west  longitude,  (of  the  same  merid- 
ian ;)  and  finally,  from  the  said  point  of  intersection,  the  said  meridian  line  of  the 
141st  degree,  in  its  prolongation  as  far  as  the  Frozen  Ocean. 

"  IV.  With  reference  to  the  line  of  demarcation  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
article,  it  is  understood  — 

"  1st.  That  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island  shall  belong  wholly  to 
Russia"  (now  by  this  cession  to  the  United  States). 

"  2d.  That  whenever  the  summit  of  the  mountains  which  extend  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  coa.st  from  the  56th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  141st  degree  of  west  longitude  shall  prove  to  be  at  the  distance  of 

1  President  Hayes,  in  his  Annual  Me^«»flre  of  December,  1877,  allndee  to  the  great  importance  of  Mr. 
8eward*8  Naturalization  Treaties.    See  ante,  p.  5. 
s  See  AOOCMDpftnying  Map. 
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more  tliiin  ten  muine  leagues  from  the  ocnui,  the  limit  betireen  the  Btitjtb  ps> 
(eaBiuDS  and  tlie  line  of  comt  which  is  to  Iwlmig  to  Kussiu  tm  ttboTc  mciitHMad 
(thnt  is  Ui  nay,  thu  limit  to  the  pijsse»eiiius  ce'leil  by  thin  conveution)  sbiill  be 
fonued  hy  -i  hne  pnrallel  to  tlie  winding  of  thu  vuast,  and  wliich  ftbail  ncwr  czcecd 
the  distJuioo  of  tvn  tnarise  Ungues  therefrom." 

The  western  limit  within  which  the  territuries  and  dorainioa  coaveved  are  no- 
taioeil,  posses  thruu^  a  pmnt  in  Behring'B  Stniitii  du  tite  parallel  of  (ib  ()trgm.-3  30 
miuiites  north  latitude,  at  its  iDtctsecUoii  W  tlii<  meridian  whieli  passes  midvij 
between  the  islands  uf  Krusenatcrn,  or  Ignalouk,  aud  tlw  isluiid  of  RattnanuB,  or 
Noonurbouk,  and  pruceeda  due  north,  without  limitation,  into  the  aamc  Frown 
Oeean.  The  samu  western  limit,  beginning  at  the  «une  initial  point,  protwit 
thence  in  a  course  nearly  southwest,  Urougfa  Itehring's  t^trait8  aJid  BtlinDg's  Sri, 
so  &»  to  pass  midway  between  the  northwest  point  uf  the  island  of  bt.  iMynvurs 
and  the  southeast  point  of  Cape  Chonlcotalci,  to  the  moridiaii  of  172  m^st  Innri- 
tude;  thence,  from  the  interseotioa  of  that  meridian,  in  a  sonthwcaterlv  direefioB, 
«o  as  to  pass  midway  butween  the  island  of  Attou  and  tho  Copper  iHland  of  tlic 
Konnandorski  cunnlet  or  group  in  the  North  I^ific  Oeean,  to  th(>  meridiHn  of  193 
degrees  w^st  longitude,  io  m  to  include  in  tho  territory  conveyed  tbe  whole  td 
the  Aleutian  Islands  east  of  that  meridian. 

Abticiji  II.  —  In  the  ecHsion  of  tcriitoty  and  dciminion  made  by  the  pr^ci-ding 
article  are  included  the  right  of  prujterty  in  all  public  lot!>  and  squaniB,  Taeant 
lands,  and  all  public  buildings,  foriillcations,  barracks,  and  other  edifices  which  aic 
■ot  private  individaal  proptrty.  It  is,  however,  nndcratood  and  agreed  that  tb» 
<ihurches  which  have  lieen  built  tn  the  ceded  territory  by  the  Knssian  goTemiiient 
rimll  remain  the  property  of  such  members  of  tbe  Greek  Oriental  Church  lesideU 
■n  tbe  territory  as  may  choose  to  woriihip  therein.     Any   government  arrbiTM, 

Cpers,  and  documents  relative  to  the  ti-iritory  and  dominion  aforesaid,  which  may 
now  existing  there,  will  be  left  ui  the  posGCKHion  of  the  agent  of  the  I'uiled 
States  :  bnt  an  authcnticatrd  copy  of  such  of  them  as  may  be  required,  will  be, 
at  all  times,  given  by  the  United  States  to  the  Russian  guvcmment,  or  to  each 
Russian  officers  or  subjects  as  they  may  apply  for. 

Articlf,  III.  —  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory,  according  to  their  ehoin, 
fMerving  their  natural  allegiance,  may  return  Ui  Russia  within  tliree  ypars  ;  bat 
if  they  uould  prefer  to  remain  in  the  ceded  territory,  thej,  with  tlie  eiit-ntion  of 
ttnciviliaed  native  tribes,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  iJl  the  li^.ts,  ti- 
vaiitagcgi,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  sliall  lie  nitis- 
tainetl  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion. 
tlie  uoeivilized  tribes  wilt  be  subject  to  such  laws  and  regulations  as  the  L  uited 
States  may,  from  time  to  time,  adopt  in  regard  to  nlxiriginal  tribes  of  that  eountnr. 

Articib  IV.  —  His  Majeaty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  KufisiB*  shall  appoiat,  wii 
oonvenient  dispatch,  an  agent  or  agents  for  the  put^Mise  of  formally  dieliveiing  to 
a  similar  agent  or  agents  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the  temtnry, 
dominion,  property,  dependencies,  and  appurtenances  which  are  ceded  as  abo*«, 
and  for  doing  any  other  act  which  may  l>c  necessary  in  regard  tliereto.  But  tha 
oeesion,  with  Ihe  right  of  immediBte  posHPSsion,  is  neverthelcsa  to  be  deemed  com- 
plete and  absolute  on  the  exchange  of  ratittcatiuns,  without  waiting  for  such  lor- 
ual  delivery. 

ARTtCLE  V.  —  Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  Ibis  mn- 
vention,  any  fortitlcntions  or  military  posts  which  may  be  in  the  ceded  trritorv 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  agent  of  the  United  States,  and  any  Russian  trimps  wlucn 
may  be  in  th''  territory  shall  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  may  he  reasonably  and  cnn- 
renientlv  practicable. 

Articlr  VI.  —  In  consideration  of  the  cession  aforesaid,  the  T'nitod  State* 
agre"  to  |v>y  at  tbe  treasury  in  Washington,  within  ten  months  after  llir  exohcitpv 
m  the  retiiications  of  this  convention,  to  the  diplomntii'  ri'Ti''''wnt»ti'"e  or  o:\nr 
.ig'.-Dt  (if  his  Majesty  the  Fmnemr  of  sU  the  Riin'i-x,  diilv  i«ithori-wl  to  rocc  in 
the  same,  sei^n  million  two  hundred  thousand  dullar.i  i:i  gold  The  vewrti-n  uf 
territoi7  and  dominion  herein  made  is  hereby  declared  to  be  £rM  and  BniD' 
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otiRibereil  by  any  reservations,  privileges,  franchiseB,  gronta,  or  poisesBioiiB,  hj  any   i 
sssooiuted  voQipaniea,  whether  corporate  or  inuorponite,  Rwuioii  or  any  other,  v 
by  Auy  partius,  eicuept  miTely  private  iudividiial  property-holilen* ;  auil  the  eeittiu.     ^ 
Iii'ri-by  made  cnnveya  all  the  rights,  fraachtaCK,  oiicl  privileges  now  belonging  to 
Russia  in  the  said  territury  or  doDiinion,  and  appurteuanvei  thereto.  I 

ARTICLK  VII. —  When  this  couveutiou  shall   have  been  duly  mti&ul   by  Uic 
President  uf  the  IToited  Stntes,  by  and  with  the  advicH  and  consent  of  the  Senate,    ' 
on  the  one  part,  and  on  tbe  other  by  hia  Majesty  the  Kuiperor  of  all  the  RiiMios, 
thi:  ratilieatious  shall  be  exchanged  at  Wasliiiigtuu  within  three  luuutlu  from  tlie 
ibtu  hereof,  or  sooner,  if  puasible. 

In  faith  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this  convention, 
anil  thereto  aftiied  the  seals  of  thcdr  arms. 

Done   at  Waahinintoo,  the  30th  day  of   March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  oud  sixty-seveu. 

[l.  8.1  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

[L.  a.]  EDOUAHD  UE  STOECKL. 
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TREATY  WITH  CHINA,  1868.» 


Abticls  I.  —  Ills  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China,  being  of  the  opinion  that,  in 
making  coucesaions  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign  powers  of  the  privilege  of 
rctidiug  on  certain  tract)  of  land,  or  reporting  to  certain  waters  of  that  empire  for 

Surpoaes  of  trade,  he  luu  by  no  means  rclinijuished  bis  right  of  eminent  domain  or 
uiiiiniiiii  over  the  said  land  and  waters,  hereby  agrees  tuat  tio  such  ci 
grant  shiili  be  construed  to  give  to  any  power  or  party  which  mav  be  at  war  with 
or  hustile  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  attack  the  citixens  of  tfie  United  St»t«i 
or  tiicir  property  witliin  the  snid  lauds  or  waters.  And  tbe  United  StuteH,  for 
themselves,  liereby  agree  to  abstain  from  offensively  attacking  the  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  any  power  or  party  or  their  property  with  which  they  may  be  at  war  on 
any  such  tract  of  hind  or  waters  of  the  said  empire.  But  nothing  in  this  article 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  resisting  an  attack  by  any 
hostile  power  or  party  apon  their  citizens  or  their  pro^rty.  It  is  further  acree^ 
that  if  any  right  or  interest  in  any  tract  of  laud  in  China  has  hetm  or  sbnll  Iiere- 
atter  be  granted  by  the  Government  of  China  to  the  United  States  or  their  citi- 
xeus  for  purposes  of  trade  or  commerce,  tliat  grant  shall  in  no  event  be  construed 
to  divest  the  Chiuese  autboritum  of  their  right  of  jurisdiction  over  persook  and 
property  within  said  tract  of  laud,  except  so  far  as  tliat  right  may  have  been  ex- 
pressly rclimiuiahed  by  treaty- 

Akticll  11.  —  The  United  Slates  of  Amcriua  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  uf 
Chiim,  believing  that  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  mniiuerce  will  thereby  best  be 
promoted,  agree  that  an^  privilege  or  immunity  in  respect  to  trade  or  navigation 
within  the  Chinese  dominions  wmcb  may  not  Iulvu  been  stipulated  for  by  treaty, 
shall  be  subject  tu  the  disi'retioo  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  uiny  be  regulated 
by  it  occoribngty,  but  not  in  a  manner  or  spirit  incompatible  with  the  treaty  atipu- 
latiulu  of  llie  parties. 

Akticle  III.  — TTia  Emperor  of  China  aboil  have  Uie  right  to  ajipoint  Consuls 
at  ports  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  enjoy  the  same  privtlemii  and  immunitiei 
as  those  wliich  ore  enjoyed  bv  public  law  and  treaty  in  the  United  SUto*  by  tha 
CoiuidIs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ensua,  or  either  uf  thein. 

Article  IV.  —  The  29th  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  ISth  of  June,  18.W.  having 
stipulated  for  the  exemption  of  Christian  citizens  of  the  United  -States  and  Chinese 
converts  from  [lersefutKins  in  Chiim  on  account  of  their  faith,  it  is  further  agreed 
thai  citizens  of  the  United  States  ii  China  of  every  religions  pertuasion,  ana  Chi- 
nese subjects  in  the  Uuited  Sloten,  shall  enjoy  entire  Ubcrty  of 
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shall  be  exempt  from  nil  disability  or  persecution  on  oraroant  of  their  ivK^iam 
faith  or  worship  in  either  country.  Cemeteries  for  sepulture  of  the  dead,  uf  vrbat- 
ever  imtiviCy  ot  naCioniUity,  slioU  be  held  tu  respent  ajid  tree  from  disCurbanee  or 
prufujiatioa. 

Article  V. — The  United  States  of  Americn  and  the  Emperor  of  Chiim  ourdiall; 
CMiDgnize  the  inherent  and  inalienable  rig-ht  of  man  to  chaage  his  home  luitl  »llegi- 
nnoo,  and  also  the  mutual  od^'antage  of  the  free  migrBClon  nnd  emignitiiiu  of 
their  nitituns  and  uthjucU  respHrtively  from  the  one  country  tu  the  otbi;r  far  pitr- 
puuw  of  wuriosity.  i>f  trade,  or  as  penmuient  residents.  The  high  cuntmcttng 
p»rtie«  therefore  juio  in  reprobating  »uy  other  thwi  An  entirely  voluntary  innigT>- 
tion  for  (Jiese  purposes.  They  consequently  anee  to  pass  Inws  making-  it  ft  pinud 
offence  for  a  citizen  of  the  United  iitntes  or  Chinese  subjects  to  take  Chinese  aub- 
jcots  cither  to  the  United  Ht■>tt^a,  or  to  any  other  foreign  eoitntry,  or  for  n  Chinese 
subject  or  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  take  citisens  of  the  United  States  lo 
ChuM  or  to  any  other  foreign  country  without  their  free  and  voluutKry  uunsent, 
respcetively- 

Articlb  VI.  —  Citisens  of  the  United  States  visiting  or  residing  in  China  shall 
enjoy  the  same  privileges,  immunities  or  exemptions  m  respect  to  travel  or  rnsi- 
dunce  as  may  there  be  enjoyed  by  tlie  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  fuvorvd 
nation;  and  reciprocall)^,  Chinese  subjects  visiting  or  residing  in  the  Unit«<l  States 
shall  enjoy  tlie  stune  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions  in  respect  to  tnvcl  »r 
residence  aa  muy  there  Ui  enjoyed  by  the  citixcns  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored 
nation.  But  nuthing  herein  contmued  sbull  be  held  tu  confer  natnnilizatioD  upon 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  China,  nor  upon  the  subjects  of  CliinH  in  the  United 

Article  VII.— Citii 
public  educatioiul  ii 

reciprocally,  Chinest  .  ,  „ 

tional  institutions  under  the  control  of  Uie  government  of  tbe  United  States,  which 
are  enjoyed  in  tbe  respective  countries  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  luurt 
favored  nation.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  freely  estahliab  and  main- 
tain schools  within  the  Empire  of  China  at  those  places  where  foreigners  ktd  by 
troA^  permitted  to  reude;  and  reciprocnlly,  Chinese  subjects  may  enjoy  the  sanie 
privileges  and  immunities  in  the  United  States. 

AKTicl.e  Vni.  —  The  United  States,  always  discluming  and  disconngiiig  all 

Sractices  of  imnecessnry  dictation  and  mterventiun  by  one  nation  in  the  o&tirs  or 
omestic  administration  of  ajiother,  do  hereby  freely  dischuni  and  disavow  any  in- 
tention or  right  to  intervene  in  the  domestic  administration  of  China  in  regftra  to 
the  construution  of  lailroiwU,  telegrnphs,  or  other  material  internal  improvements. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  reserves  to  himself  the 
right  to  decide  the  time  and  mannep  and  circumHlances  of  iiitroduciug  such  im- 
provements within  his  dominions.  With  tliis  mutual  undersland ing,  it  is  agreM)  by 
tbe  contracting  [Nirties  that  if  at  any  time  hereafter  Ilia  Imperial  Majesty  shall  de- 
tcnnine  to  eonstnict  or  cause  to  be  constructed  works  of  tbe  ctursf  ter  mentioned, 
within  the  empire,  and  shall  make  application  to  tbe  United  States  or  any  uthcT 
western  power  for  faeilities  to  carry  out  tliat  policy,  the  United  States  «ill,  in  that 
ease,  designate  and  authorize  suitable  engineers  to  be  employed  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  will  rceonimend  U>  other  nations  on  equal  comjllianee  with  such 
appUoation,  the  Chinese  Government  in  that  cose  pnitcoting  such  engineers  in  their 
persons  and  property  and  paying  them  a  reasonable  compensation  for  theit  aerv- 
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TIIE  TREATY  OF  DARIEN.' 


Mr.  Seward  began  lus  diplomBtio  career  bj  effecting  a  treatj  for  the  snppm>1 
»on  of  the  slave  trade.     He  siiugbt  to  cruwii  lib  work  b;  negotiating  a  treat;  bc' 
secure  an  Interuceaiiic  Canul  at  the  lathiuiuuf  Darien.  Suclia  treaty  was,  throug' 
his  efforta,  |ierfeetad.     The  Senate  refiued  tu  uonfirm  it,  fur  reaauns,  t' 
EvartB  declared,  uuknowu  to  him. 

A  report  made  tu  CDagrea.4  bj  the  Sccretajy  of  State  (Mr.  Evarta)  uontaiiu  tl 
trenty  or  couveutiuu  as  submitted  to  tbe  Senate,  Februoi'y  III,  IUKJU,  ooe  luoiit 
ftfter  it  wna  aignod  at   Bueuta  aud  tjftuen  days  before  Mr.  Seward  retired  f 
office.     Seerctary  Evarta  m  hia  report  presents  a  liistory  of  ineffectual  atletl 
maAo  at  various  tiiaex  to  obtain  a  treaty  from  different  Central  Amerioau  at:  ._  , 
under  virhiL-b  a  caaal  migbt  he  built.     .'Viuong  other  important  matter  presente^l  utM 
this  iiiti!re9ting  report  are  Secretary  Seward  a  "  Xugtructions."     An  extract  toDcli-if 
iug  a  point  u(  preaeut  interest  i»  given  below;  — 

riie  Columbmu  ouuiiiiiiuiuuora  seem  to  suppose  that  the  United  States  of  Amei*  ^ 
icA  stand  not  only  well  disposed  but  fully  prepared  and  impatient  to  tiummenoet    ' 
pmaeuute,  and  complete  the  projected  sbip-caual  by  a  direct  applioation  of  excuu- 
tive  and  adiuiniatrative  powers  and  fucultii^s.     Frankoeas  on  tbe  part  of  the  United 


Htates  rec[uires  mi?  tu  tay  that  in  regard  to  these  important  points  the  Colombian 
ministers  are  acting  under  a  grave  misapprehension.  Tbe  territory  of  the  United 
Statmi  is  full  of  onnaU  and  railroads  an<l  other  works  of  material  improvement. 
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Tlie  length  of  canals  in  this  country  is  measured  by  tbonaanda  of  miles,  tbe  length 
uf  our  railroads  by  tens  of  thousands  of  miles.  Nevertheless  there  is  not,  and 
tbL're  n'.'Vcr  was,  within  the  territory  of  tho  United  States  of  America  one  mile  of 
railroad  or  canal  which  was  directly  constructed  by  the  government  of  the  United 
Status  uf  America,  or  over  which  tbe  United  States  of  America  exercises  directlf  I 
rights  of  property  or  control.  I 

Hie  United  States  conatruct  only  fortifications  and  other  works  of  militaij 
strategy  or  defensu,  and  navy-yards,  light-house.'t,  custom-houses,  and  tbe  like. 
JEvery  work  of  internal  improvement  in  the  United  States  has  been  made  either  by 
Mates  or  by  corporate  companies  or  by  private  individuals.  The  government  of 
Columbia  is  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Panama  Railroad,  which  was  made  and 
u  owned  by  a  corporate  comiiany  of  tbe  United  States  of  America,  and  enjoys  only 
the  recognition,  aauetion,  and  protection  of  the  gnvemment  of  the  United  States. 

Evea  the  PaciBc  Railroad,  which,  although  iucomplete,  nevertheless  strctcliM 
near  halfmiy  across  the  continent  at  its  widest  part,  was  begun  and  bus  bean  thua 
far  prosecuted,  and  will  be  prosecuted  to  tbe  end,  by  corporate  companies  ao 
cuumgedand  patronized  by  the  government. 

Precisely  the  aaim  course  of  proceeding  is  contemplated  hy  the  present  conv 
tion  in  regard  to  the  Darien  Sbip-Canal.  It  is  believed  tliat  no  other  mode  of 
proceeding  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  tlie  proposed  canal  eould  secure  '' 
assent  or  approbation  of  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  woidd  be  easj 
ahcw  that  this  indirect  mode  of  proceeding;  would  tend  greatly  to  tho  security  aud 
advantage  of  tbe  United  States  of  Colombia.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  unable  to 
conceive  of  any  proceeding  that  could  b«  mora  perilous  to  the  United  States  of 
Columbia  than  that  one  should  allow  a  stronger  government  like  that  of  the  United 
States  tu  become  directly  the  proprietor  or  uouductor  of  a  sbip-canal  with  frtM 
poi-ts  at  its  termini  on  the  two  oceans. 

If,  contrary  to  these  views  of  the  case,  the  Colombian  Government  slinll  contiime 
to  regard  with  disfavor  tbe  construction  of  the  canal  by  a  company  or  associationa   i 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  with  their  sanction,  then  the  present   . 
negotiation  may  be  immediately  brought  to  an  end.  i 

1  trust,  however,  that  the  practical  view  which  I  have  suggested  will  be  accepted  ' 
by  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  that  they  will  not  insist  upon  their  pro- 


posed amendment,  which  denies  to  tbe  United  States  Government  the  privilege  uf 


ivolving  the  work  of  constructing  the  canal  upon  individuals  or  upon  a  corporatod 
S«  p.  no.    SfHoh  U  P*Wr  Ovtfl'l. 
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REINTORCEMENT  OF  FORT  SUMTER. 


The  Preuilent  Rubmits  la  me  the  fullowing  (|UQstioii :  "  Assuiniiig  il  to  be  pos- 
sibli^  to  now  proviaitm  Fort  tjuiuter,  under  all  the  uircmuatauuug,  U  it  wise  to  at- 
tempt it  ?  " 

if  it  wei 

facts  of  the  KOM  nre  kmiwii  to  be  that  the  attempt  (niut  Iw  uiodo  with  the  einplo;- 
ment  of  u  militiLr;  anil  maiiim  taiva  whii'h  would   provuke  pomlint  aiid  pruhabljr 


IliHtuiT  must  recocd  that  a,  sectional  partj,  practii'ally  constitutinc'  o,  iii&joritT  of 
the  people  of  the  fifteen  bIrvb  «tates,  exeited  to  «  high  «t»te  of  jeaJouB  apprelien- 
sion  for  the  Bofety  of  life  and  property  by  impas«ioued  though  groundleis  appeal*, 
went  into  the  Inta  election  with  a  predetermined  pnrpone,  if  unsncecssfnl  at  the 
polls,  to  niisc  the  standard  of  BeccBsioD  immediately  afterwards,  and  to  sepnTale  tbe 
aUrc  stntes.  or  no  many  of  them  as  rould  be  detached  from  the  Union,  anil  to  or- 
gAiitxe  them  in  a,  new,  distioet,  and  independent  confedenfy.  Tlut  party  was 
unauceeBafiil  ai  the  pultx. 

In  the  frenzy  whieh  fnllowed  the  annoaocement  nf  their  defeat,  they  put  lb* 
machinery  of  the  state  IcgbilatuTi^g  and  conrenftona  into  motion,  and  wiUiiri  tbe 
period  of  three  months  they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  ordinances  of  HeeeEriuD  by 
whieb  seven  uf  the  slave  states  have  aeeeded  and  orgnnited  a  new  euntedemcjr 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Confederate  States  of  America." 

These  states,  fiodbg  n  large  niimber  of  the  mints,  custom  houses,  forts,  and  arse- 
nals (if  the  United  States  situated  within  their  limits,  unoccupied,  undefended,  and 
virtiBiUy  abandoned  by  the  late  od minis tratitin,  have  seixed  and  appropriutod  tliein 
to  their  own  use,  and  uniler  the  same  cirrumstnuecs  have  seized  and  Bpi>niuriiited 
to  their  own  use  large  amonnts  of  money  and  other  public  property  of  the  I'luted 
States  found  within  their  limits.  The  people  of  the  other  ahive  stales,  divided 
nnd  hak.ui:ing  between  sympathy  with  the  serediug  slave  states  and  loyalty  to  tho 
Union,  have  been  intensely  excited,  but  nt  the  present  moment  indieatc  n  disp»- 
■itiun  tu  adhere  to  the  Union  if  nothing  extraurdinocy  ahull  occur  U>  renew  ez- 
citenwnt  and  produce  popular  exaKperatiou.  This  is  the  stage  in  tluB  pn-medi- 
tiUed  revolution  at  wluch  we  now  stand. 

The  opening  of  this  painful  contruveray  at  unce  raised  the  question,  whether  it 
would  be  fur  the  interest  of  the  country  to  admit  the  priijected  dismemhemient 
with  its  cnnsequcnt  evilii,  or  whetlwr  putriatiatn  and  huuinuity  require  that  it  shall 
be  prevented. 

As  a  citizen,  my  own  decision  aa  this  snbject  was  promptly  made,  namely,  that 
the  Union  is  inestimable  and  even  indispenjahle  tu  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  whole  eoimtry  and  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  As  a  statesman  in  the 
public  service,  I  have  not  ht^sitated  to  assiime  tlwl  the  Federal  p>ven 
mittcd  to  maintain,  preserve,  and  defend  the  Union,  peacefully  if  it  c: 
it  must,  to  every  eitremity. 

Next  to  disunion  itself,  1  regard  civil  war  as  the  must  disostroas  nnd  deplorable 
of  nationHl  calMnities,  and  aa  the  moat  nncertnin  and  fearful  of  all  remedies  for 
politieaJ  disorders,  I  have,  therefore,  made  it  the  st'idy  and  labor  uf  the  hour 
tow  tu  save  the  Union  from  dismemberment  by  peaceful  puhey  and  without  cnit 

Infiaenced  by  the«e  Hentimcnts,  I  have  fett  that  it  is  exc-eedingly  fortunate  that, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  Federal  govemtnent  oeeupies  thus  far  not  an  u|^rei«ive  atti- 
tude, hut  [iriw-ticiilly  a  defensive  one.  while  the  necesaity  for  action,  if  civil  war  is 
to  be  initiated,  falls  on  those  who  seek  to  dismember  and  to  Bubvett  the  Union. 


1,  forcihtv  if 
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It  lias  Memed  to  mv  uuutdly  fortunate  that  the  diBunioniBta  are  nbaolutelj  with- 
out aiiy  justitivatioii  fur  tlieii-  rash  uid  deapernte  designs.  The  ad  ministration  of 
the  govenunent  liaU  been  fur  ik  long  time  virtuBJly  in  tlieir  own  liands,  and  ouu- 
trulled  and  iliiet'ti<il  liy  titeuuelves,  when  tbey  began  the  work  of  revolution. 

They  had,  themfore,  uo  other  excuse  than  apprehensiuns  of  opprcssiuii  from  IIM' J 
new  and  adverse  adinJiiistrHtion  which  was  about  Co  oome  iuto  puwer. 

It  Bccmed  t^j  inc,  fEuiher,  to  be  a  ntatter  of  goud  fortune  Iliut  tlie  n< 
varEe  administration  must  uome  in  with  buth  IIoubcb  of  Con^ss  containing  major- l 
itjes  opposed  to  itii  policy,  so  that,  even  if  it  would,  it  could  ouuimit  no  wrong  or 
injustice  against  the  states  which  wew  being  madly  goaded  hito  revulii^ou. 
Undor  these  circumstances,  disunion  could  have  uo  better  buds  to  stand  upon  thiui 
B  blind,  unreuMining,  populur  excitement,  arising  out  of  a  simple  and  luLriulesa  dift- 
np^intmeiit  in  a  Presidential  eleotiou  ;  that  excitement,  if  it  should  Und  nu  new  ma- 
terial, must  soon  mibside  and  leave  disunion  without  any  real  support.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  Live  believed  tirmly  that  everywhere,  even  in  South  Carolina,  devotion  to 
the  Union  is  a  profound  nnd  permanent  national  seutiuieiit,  whtoh,  although  it  nuiy 
be  suppressed  and  silenced  bv  terror  for  a  tinie,  could,  if  encouraged,  be  idtimately 
relied  upon  to  rally  tbu  people  uf  the  seceding  states  to  revenie,  upon  due  delibent- 
tion,  all  the  popular  acts  of  legislatures  and  conventions  by  which  they  were  hastily  i 
knd  violently  committed  to  disunion.  j 

The  policv  of  the  time,  therefore,  has  st«med  tn  roe  to  consist  in  ennoiliatioi,  1 
whiuh  sliouli}  deny  to  disuniauisti  any  new  provocation  or  apparent  offence,  w'  "  ' 
itwoulit  enable  the  Unionists  in  the  slave  Blatfs  to  maintain  with  truth  and  \ 

IS  put  forth  by  the  disuniunists  are  gtuunditV 

I  have  not  been  ignorant  of  the  objections  that  the  administration  was  elecleCfl 
through  the  activity  of  the  republican  party  ;  thiit  it  must  ouutinue  to  deserve  an^fl 
wlain  the  uoufidcncc  uf  thnt  party;  while  conciliatiuii  towards  the  slave  HtatcKa 
tends  to  demoralize  the  republican  party  itself,  on  which  party  the  main  responst'^ 
bility  of  msintjuniuK  the  Liiiun  mxist  rest.  ' 

But  it  has  seemed  to  me  a  sufRcleut  answer  first,  that  the  administration  eould 
not  demoi-nlize  the  republican  party  without  making  some  socriflce  of  its  essential 
principles,  while  no  such  sacrinee  is  necessary,  ur  is  anywhere  authoritatively  pro- 
posed; and  secondly,  if  it  be  indeed  true  that  pocilication  is  aecessary  to  prevent 
dismemberm;:nt  of  the  Union  anil  civil  war,  or  either  of  them,  no  patriot  and  lover  J 
of  huroonity  could  hesitate  to  surrender  party  for  the  higher  interests  of  countnr 
■ud  imrannity. 

I^LTtly  by  design,  partly  by  chance,  this  policy  has  been  hitherto  pursued  bv  Uw-I 
1M«  administration  of  the  Federal  ^verament,  and  by  the  republican  party  m  ifr" 
eorporatc  action.     It  is  by  thb  policy,  thus  pursued,  I  think,  tbut  the  progress  at 
dumeniberment  has  l)cen  arrested  after  the  seven  Gulf  States  hod  seceded,  and  tim^ 
border  states  yet  rotnoin,  although  they  do  so  uneasily,  in  the  Union. 

It  is  to  a  perseverance  in  this  policy  for  a  short  time  longer  that  I  look  a 
Wily  peaceful  means  of  assuring  tti?  cootiimonce  of  Virginia,  Mnr^-huid,  North  Co*-  1 
olina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  ond  Arkansas,  or  most  of  tho4c  states  in  t*"    ' 
Union.     It  is  through  their  gnud  and  patriotic  ofhces  that  I  look  to  see  tlie  Uni. 
sentiment  revived  and  brought  once  more  into  activity  in  the  sec»diiig  states,  and  J 
through  this  agency  those  states  themselves  returning  into  the  Union. 

I  am  not  uuawrare  that  I  am  conceding  more  than  can  reasonably  be  demandw), 
by  the  people  of  tlie  border  states.  They  could,  speaking  justlv,  demand  nothing} 
ttey  arc  buiind  by  the  Federal  obligation  to  adhere  to  the  Union  withou' 
■ion  or'  i^onciliation,  just  as  much  as  the  people  of  the  free  stales  are.  But  in  ad- 
ministratiun  we  must  deal  with  men,  facte,  and  cireumstances,  not  as  tbey  ought  h 
be,  but  as  they  are. 

The  fact  then  is  that  while  the  people  of  the  border  states  desire  to  be  loyal, 
they  are  al  the  same  time  sudly,  though  temporarily,  demoralized  by  a  sympathy 
fur  Ihe  sl.ivc-  slates,  which  makes  lliem  furgcl  their  loyalty  whenever  there  are  any 
grounds  for  apprelwnding  that  the  Fuderal  govermnent  will  resort  to  military  ooer- 
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cion  of^anat  the  seceding  fltntes,  even  tbougb  such  coercion  shoatd  be  necesM^^ 
□utiutain  the  authority,  ur  even  the  iutcgrity,  of  the  Union.  Tliis  symiHUlij  u  un- 
reusoniible,  unwise,  and  <ifuiK«ruus,  Hnd  tlierefore  ctuuiot,  if  Itft  iindtHturbed,  be 
pemiMiKnt.  It  cnn  be  bajiiHiied,  however,  only  in  one  way,  and  ihni  is  liy  giving 
tiniv  fur  it  to  wetir  out,  and  for  n^nson  to  renuine  its  Bway.  Tiioo  will  do  tfau,  if  it 
l>e  uut  iiindered  by  new  alarms  and  provountiuns. 

South  Carolina  opened  the  revoIutioD.  Apprt^hendingcliuatisenient  by  the  mili- 
tary ami  of  the  United  States,  she  seized  all  the  forts  of  the  Unitvd  Stale*  in  tlie 
harbor  of  Cbuleston,  except  Fort  Siunter,  whicli,  gnrrisuned  by  less  tliaii  one 
hundred  iniin,  stands  pniirticitlly  in  a  tsiate  of  siege,  but  ut  the  sanie  tlmc^  defying 
Solitll   Carolina,  and,  as  the  seceding  atates  iiua^ie,  menacing  her  with  con- 

Every  one  knows  first,  that  even  if  Sumter  were  adequal^'ly  reinfnreiNl,  it  wuuM 
Htill  bo  prortically  useless  to  the  govemmeDt,  because  the  ndixiinisttntion  in  dd  cai» 
could  attempt  to  subjugate  Charleston,  or  the  State  of  South  Ckfoliim.' 

It  in  held  now  because  it  is  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  is  a  monument 
of  their  authority  and  sovereignty.  1  would  so  continue  to  bold  it  8o  long  ua  it  on 
be  done  without  involving  Home  danger  ur  evil  greater  tliau  the  advantage  of  con- 
tinued piKtseiuiion,  The  Juehest  military  authunty  tells  us  that  without  euppUes  the 
garrison  must  vield  in  a  few  days  to  starvation  —  that  its  numU-'rs  are  m  mdmU 
that  it  must  yield  in  a  few  days  to  attack  by  the  assaihuits  now  lying  around  it,  — 
and  that  the  case  in  this  respect  would  remoiu  the  same  even  if  it  were  supplied, 
but  not  reinforced.  AH  the  military  and  naval  authorities  tell  us  that  any  attempt 
at  snppli(>s  wutild  be  unavailing  without  the  employment  of  armed  inilitnry  and 
naval  force.  If  we  employ  armed  force  fur  the  ijurpose  uf  supplying  the  fort,  we 
give  all  the  provocation  that  could  be  offered  by  combining  reinforcement  with 
sumily. 

llie  question  submitted  to  us  then  practically  is  :  Sujiposing  it  to  be  possible  ta 
reinforce  and  supply  Furt  Sumter,  is  it  wise  now  to  attempt  it,  instead  of  with- 
drawing the  garrison? 

The  most  that  eould  be  done  by  any  means  now  in  our  bonds  would  be  tn 
throw  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  huinlred  men  into  the  garrison  with  provisioM 
for  supplying  it  five  or  six  months.  In  this  active  and  enlightened  country,  in  thia 
season  of  cicitement,  with  a  daily  press,  daily  mails,  and  an  inctssuutly  opmUing 
telegraph,  the  design  to  reinforce  and  supply  the  garrison  must  become  Known  Ut 
the  opposite  party  nt  Charleston  as  soon  at  len^  as  preparation  for  it  should  be^a. 
rwn  ,>  .,        .1       ..    . ....■_!_.  r.i.  t 1,  1 -'-.g  the  expcditiDU 


t  before  t 


The  garrinon  would  then  almost  certainly  fall  by  a 

could  reach  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  But  supimsing  lui  i>t.>.=i  nt{„,  .,.t-  u>,.wu.- 
tion  must  engage  iu  conflict  on  entering  the  haJtior  of  Cliarlestun;  sup]ioBe  it  to  be 
overpowered  and  destroyed,  is  that  new  outrage  to  be  avenged,  or  arc  wn  then  t9 
return  t^i  our  attitude  uf  immobility  ?  Should  we  be  allowed  to  do  so  ?  Moreoror, 
in  that  event,  what  becomes  of  the  garrison  ? 

I  suppose  the  expedition  successful.  We  have  then  a  garrison  in  Fort  Sumter 
that  can  defy  assault  for  sbi  mouths.  What  is  it  to  du  then  ?  Is  it  to  luxke  wsr 
by  opening  its  batteries  and  attempting  to  demolish  the  defences  of  the  Caroliit* 
tans  ?  Can  it  demutish  them  if  it  tries  ?  If  it  cannot,  what  is  the  atlvoiitnge  we 
shall  have  gained  ?     If  it  eon,  how  will  it  serve  to  check  or  prevent  duunion  ? 

In  either  ease  it  seems  to  me  that  we  will  have  inaug;umted  a  civil  wnr  by  onr 
own  act,  witlioiit  an  adequate  object,  after  which  reunion  will  be  hopeless,  at  least 
tinder  this  ndmiiiistrntion,  or  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  popular  disavowal  loth  of 
the  war  and  of  the  futministration  which  unnecessarily  commenced  it.  Fmtemity 
is  the  element  of  union  —  war  is  the  very  element  of  disunion.  Fraternity,  if  urac- 
tised  by  this  administration,  will  rescue  the  Union  from  all  its  dangers.  If  thi* 
administration,  on  the  other  hand,  take  up  the  sword,  then  an  opposite  party  will 
offer  the  olive  branch,  and  willf  as  it  ought,  profit  by  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
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I  may  be  asked  whether  I  would  in  no  case,  and  at  no  time,  advise  force  — 
whether  I  purpose  to  give  up  everything.  I  reply  —  No,  1  would  not  initiate  war 
to  regain  a  useless  and  unnecessary  position  on  the  soil  of  the  seceding  states.  I 
would  not  provoke  war  in  any  way  now.  1  would  resort  to  force  to  protect  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  because  that  is  a  necessary  as  well  as  legitimate  public 
object.  Even  then  it  should  be  only  a  naval  force  that  I  would  employ  for  that 
necessary  purpose,  while  I  would  defer  military  action  on  land  until  a  case  should 
arise  where  we  would  hold  the  defensive.  In  that  case  we  should  have  tlie  spirit 
of  the  country  and  the  approval  of  mankind  on  our  side.  In  Uie  other,  we  should 
peril  peace  and  union,  because  we  had  not  the  courage  to  practise  prudence  and 
moderation  at  the  cost  of  temporary  misapprehension.  If  tliis  counsel  seem  to  be 
impassive  and  even  unpatriotic,  I  console  myself  by  the  reflection  that  it  is  such  as 
Chatham  gave  to  his  country  under  circumstances  not  widely  different. 


^  MEDIATION  PROPOSED. 

Department  op  Stats, 

April  22,  1861. 
His  Excellency  Thos.  H.  Hicks,  Governor  of  Maryland  : 

Sir  :  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  communication  of  this  morning,  in 
which  you  inform  me  that  you  have  felt  it  to  be  your  duty  to  advise  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  order  elsewhere  the  troops  then  off  Annapolis,  and  also 
that  no  more  may  be  sent  through  Maryland  ;  and  that  you  have  further  suggested 
that  Lord  Lyons  be  requested  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  contending  parties  in 
our  country  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood. 

The  President  directs  me  to  acknowledgfe  the  receipt  of  that  communication, 
and  to  assure  you  that  he  has  weighed  the  counsels  which  it  contains  with  the  re- 
spect which  he  habitually  cherishes  for  the  Chief  Magistrates  of  the  several  states, 
and  especially  for  yourself.  He  reg^ts,  as  deeply  as  any  magistrate  or  citizen  of 
the  country  can,  that  demonstrations  against  the  safety  of  the  United  States,  with 
very  extensive  preparations  for  the  effusion  of  blood,  have  made  it  his  duty  to  call 
out  the  force  to  which  you  allude. 

The  force  now  sought  to  be  brought  through  Maryland  is  intended  for  nothing 
but  the  defence  of  this  capital.  The  President  has  necessarily  confided  the  choice 
of  the  national  highway  which  that  force  shall  take  in  coming  to  this  city  to  the 
Lieutenant-General  conm[ianding  the  ^Vrmy  of  the  United  States,  who,  like  his  only 
predecessor,  is  not  less  distinguished  for  Ins  humanity,  than  for  his  loyalty,  patriot- 
ism, and  distinguished  public  service. 

The  President  instructs  me  to  add,  that  the  national  highway  thus  selected  by 
the  lieutenant-General,  has  been  chosen  by  him,  upon  consultation  with  prominent 
magistrates  and  citizens  of  Maryland,  as  the  one  which,  while  a  route  is  absolutely 
necessary,  is  farthest  removed  from  the  populous  cities  of  the  State,  and  with  the 
expectation  that  it  would  therefore  be  the  least  objectionable  one. 

The  President  cannot  but  remember  that  there  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of 
our  country  when  a  Greneral  of  the  American  Union,  with  forces  designed  for  the 
defence  of  its  capital,  was  not  unwelcome  anywhere  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
certainly  not  at  Annapolis,  then,  as  now,  the  capital  of  that  patriotic  state,  and 
then,  also,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Union. 

If  eighty  years  could  have  obliterated  all  the  other  noble  sentiments  of  that  age 
in  Maryland,  the  President  would  be  hopeful,  nevertheless,  that  there  is  one  that 
would  forever  remain  there  and  everywhere.  That  sentiment  is  that  no  domestic 
contention  whatever,  that  may  arise  among  the  parties  of  this  Republic,  ought  in 
any  case  to  be  referred  to  any  foreign  arbitrament,  least  of  all  to  the  arbitrament 
of  an  European  monarchy. 
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MemnraiuiHm.  .^^^^^^^^H 

Marti  n,iaa. 

Mr.  Juhn  Fanjth,  of  the  State  of  Alabauia,  and  Mt.  Martin  J.  Crawford,  of 
the  State  of  Geormn,  on  the  Ilth  inat.,  tfarough  Lhe  kiiiil  oQii:v9  of  a  dutiiiguisliied 
BenatiiT,  submitted  (>i  tbe  Sectvtary  of  State  t^eir  desire  for  rui  unofficial  iDt«rvie^T. 
This  reiiucBt  Wfts,  ou  the  mth  inst.,  upou  exclusively  public  eonaidemtion,  respeot- 
fully  doelinsd. 

Oti  the  13Lh  innt.,  wliile  the  Secretarj  was  preoccupied,  Mr.  A.  D.  Banks,  nf 
Virginia,  ouUed  at  this  Department,  ajid  woa  received  by  the  AiwistaQt-SecretarT, 
to  wboui  be  delivered  t,  scaled  uommuiiiu)iCii>u,  which  lie  had  been  cbnrged  lir 
MeHsrs,  Forsjtli  and  Crawford  to  present  to  the  Secretary  in  person. 

In  tliat  euniiniuucalion  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford  inform  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  the^'  liave  Iraen  duly  accredited  by  tlie  Guveniiueiit  of  tbe  Coufuderate 
States  uf  America  ne  Cutniniiisioners  to  tlie  Govcnunent  of  the  I'nited  States,  and 
tbey  u't  furtli  Uie  objects  of  their  attendanue  at  Washington.  They  observe  that 
aevcu  states  of  the  funerican  Union,  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  inherent  iu  9veiT 
ftee  people,  have  withdrawn,  through  conventions  of  their  people,  from  tbe  United 
States,  ronssuined  the  attributes  of  sovereign  power,  and  /ormed  a  goveriuuent  of 
their  own,  and  thst  those  Confederate  Slates  now  constitute  wi  independent  natioD 
de facto  and  de  jure,  and  possess  a  government  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  aiid  fully 
endowed  with  all  the  means  of  self-support. 

UesHni.  tursyth  mid  Crawford,  in  their  aforesaid  comlunnicnlioli,  thereupon  pn>- 
eeeded  to  inform  tlie  Secretary  that,  with  a  view  to  a  speedy  adjustment  at  all 
questions  growiD};  out  of  the  political  iejnirstion  thus  a^uuied.  l^K>^  such  terms  of 
amity  ainl  good  will  as  tbe  respective  luterests,  geogmphicai  contiguity,  and  the 
fului«  welfare  of  the  supposed  two  nations  might  render  necessary,  tfaey  lirc  in- 
atnicted  to  ntaku  to  lite  Government  of  the  United  States,  overtures  for  the  o|icn- 
ing  of  negutiatiuns,  assuring  this  guvemnieut  that  the  President,  Congrcts,  and 
pitf^le  of  the  Confederate  States  earnestly  dcflire  a  peaceful  solutjon  uf  Iheae 
great  questions,  nnd  that  it  is  neither  their  iaterest  nor  their  wish  to  make  any  d»- 
nuuid  which  is  not  founded  iu  strictest  justice,  nor  do  any  act  to  injure  their  Ikte 
ooufedenites- 

After  making  these  statements,  Messrs.  Forsytb  and  Crawford  close  Uieir  ooro- 
tnunicatiou,  as  they  say,  iu  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  their  govenununt,  bj 
requesting  the  Secretory  of  Slate  to  appoiut  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  in  order 
that  they  may  present  to  the  President  of  Uie  United  States  the  credejitials  whid 
thev  bear,  and  tbe  objecta  of  tlie  mission  with  vrhich  they  are  chained. 

The  Secretary  of  State  frankly  confesses  that  he  uudeisti^ds  the  events  which 
have  recently  occurred,  and  the  condition  of  political  affairs  which  aeliinUy  nxist* 
in  the  part  of  the  Union  to  which  his  attention  has  thus  been  directod,  ven 
diiferently  from  tbe  oapect  in  which  they  are  prcseuted  by  Messrs.  Fornytfa  and 
Cmwfnrd.  He  sees  ui  them,  not  a  rightful  and  accomplished  revolution  and  an  in- 
dependent nation,  with  an  established  govermneiil.,  but  rather  a  perveiaion  uf  a 
tenipomry  tuid  pai-tisau  eicilement  to  the  inconsiileRiie  purpuses  of  on  unjuatift- 
able  and  unconstitutional  aggression  upon  the  rights  una  the  Authority  vested  in 
the  Federal  GovoniDient,  and  hitherto  benignly  exercised,  as  from  their  very 
nature  they  always  must  so  be  exercised,  for  the  miuntennafe  of  the  Uuinti,  the 
preservation  of  liberty,  and  the  secui'ity,  peace,  welfare,  luippiness,  and  aggrandiis- 
ment  □(  the  American  people.  The  Secretary  of  State,  therefore,  avows  to  Mcsars. 
Forsyth  and  Crawford  that  ho  looks  patiently  but  confidently  for  the  oure  of  evil* 
whioh  have  resulted  front  proceedings  so  unnecessary,  so  unwise,  so  unusual,  and 
•o  unnatural,  nut  to  irregular  negotiations,  having  in  view  new  and  untried  re- 
lations with  ogenuieH  unknown  to  and  acting  in  derugatiuu  of  tbe  Constitution  imd 
laws,  but  to  regular  and  considerate  action  of  the  people  of  tbusi'  stiites.  in  viKiptM- 
alion  with  their  brethren  in  the  other  states,  through  the  Congress  of  th«  United 
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States,  and  sneh  extraordinary  conventions,  if  there  sball  be  need  thenraf,  aa  the   j 
Federal  Conxtitutioa  cDntempUtca  and  autborues  to  be  asa^mbleil. 

It  b,  however,  the  purpose  of  the  Secn^tary  of  Mtute  on  tliis  uccasion  not  to  in- 
ritc  or  engage  in  an;  dlBcussioD  of  these  subject^  but  ainiuly  to  set  forth  hia  rea- 
sons for  declining  t4>.  comply  with  the  request  of  Menars.  Forsyth  and  Ciiiwf urd. 

On  the  4tfa  of  March  inst.,  the  newly-elected  President  of  the  UiiitMl  Statea,  in 
view  nf  nil  the  facts  bearinjf  ou  the  present  question,  asauuied  the  enecutivD  ad- 
ministrntiun  of  the  gnvemment,  first  delivering,  in  awordance  with  an  early, 
hnnnred  custom,  an  Inaugural  Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Tha 
^)C(.'retil^y  of  State  respectfully  submits  a  copy  of  this  address  to  Uewrs.  Fornytb 
and  Crawford, 

A  mniple  reference  to  it  will  be  MiRicient  to  satisfy  Ihiiee  gentlemen  that  the 
Srerptary  of  Stnte,  guided  by  the  principles  therein  aniioimeed,  is  pr«vcati;d  al- 
log-'thiT  from  admitting  or  assuming  that  tlie  stateB  referred  to  by  tlicm  have,  in 
law  or  in  fact,  withdrawn  from  the  Federal  Union,  or  that  they  euuld  ilu  so  in  the 
nuuincr  described  by  Measrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford,  or  in  any  other  manner  than 
with  the  consent  and  concert  of  the  people  of  the  United  StAte»,  to  be  e>ven 
through  a  National  Convention,  to  be  assembled  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  thu  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Uf  course  tlie  SecretAry  of  State  cannot 
act  upon  the  assumptioD,  or  in  any  way  admit,  that  the  so-called  Confedemta 
States  eonstitute  a  foreign  Power,  with  whom  diplomatic  telationa  ought  to  bo 
ostabliabed. 

Under  these  drcnmstauees,  the  SecretarT  <4  State,  whoce  official  duties  arc  con- 
fined, s-ibject  to  the  ilircction  of  the  President,  to  the  conducting  of  the  foreign  ro- 
tations of  the  country,  and  do  not  at  all  embrace  domestic  questions,  or  questions 
arising  lietweea  the  guveral  states  and  the  Federal  GuvemmeDt,  is  unable  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  of  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford,  to  appoint  a  day  on  which 
they  may  present  the  evidences  of  their  authority  and  the  objects  of  their  vi^t  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  be  is  obliged  to  state  to 
ML'ssrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford  that  he  has  no  authority,  nor  is  lie  nt  liberty  to 
recogniie  them  as  diplomaUc  agents,  or  hold  correspondence  or  other  comniumca- 
tioti  with  them. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  State  would  observe  that,  although  he  hns  Biipnased 
that  he  might  safely  and  with  propriety  liave  adopted  these  conclusions  without 
makiiij;  any  reFereooe  of  the  subject  to  the  Executive,  yet  so  strong  lias  been  bis 
desire  to  practise  entire  directness  and  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  jierri-ct  respect  and 
candor  towards  Messrs.  Fonyth  and  Crawfonl,  and  ttuU  portion  nf  the  Union  in 
whose  name  tbey  present  themselves  before  biro,  that  be  has  cheerfully  submitted 
this  paper  to  the  President,  who  coincides  generally  in  the  views  it  ezprcBscs.  and 
sanctions  the  Secretary's  decision  declining  official  intercourse  with  Messis.  For- 
syth and  Crawford. 
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Sir: 
deticienay  of  labor  in  the  country,  resnltine  __   ...  „  ,     , 

and  you  very  pn^rly  sp.-riik  of  the  (lesinibTeucs.1,  iiti.ler  present  circumstances,  of 
an  increiue  of  immigration.  Ton  observe  in  thit  cinmectiou,  that  it  would  be  im- 
portimt  that  persons  proposing  to  emigrate  should  Imve  some  official  wsaraQce  that 
they  would  not  be  required  to  perform  military  serviee. 

In  reply,  I  have  to  oliserve  tliat  I  some  time  ago  instructed  our  representatives 
in  toreii^i  countries  to  ntike  known,  as  well  as  they  eonveniently  oan,  Ihe  lucrative 
rewards  which  the  country  is  now  offering  to  emigrant  laborers.  I  caji  hardly  sup- 
pose that  there  exists,  snyirhere  in  the  world,  the  erroneous  belief  that  aliens  are 
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inle  hero  to  do  militai^  duty.     If  you  think  otherwise,  there  will 
— '~ 1.1.  —  .: ..1 .-  tijjg  eommunieation. 


WAsmsr.mw, /-(j  11,  IBOB. 

Sir  :  I  hnve  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reccptiou  of  your  note  of  June  S3, 
OMHimpiuiied  by  a  copy  of  resolutions  which  were  unaiiiiuiiitaly  adt)}ited  by  the 
Genenil  CuDreotion  of  Coogrcgatioiial  Miimtera  tuu]  Cliurchcs  re««ntly  asstmiblcd 
at  Norwich. 

In  Gonipliiince  with  your  request,  these  tvaoliitUms  1i.ive  boen  submitteil  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

1  uiu  instructed  to  express  his  cordial  thanks  for  the  issurBnceB  of  t^oufidenM 
and  support  thus  tendered  to  him  by  a  body  so  deserredl}-  respected  and  so  widely 
influential  as  the  Congregational  Church  of  Vermont.  The  President  is  deeply 
impressed  by  the  fervent  and  hopeful  putriu^Bm  und  beDerulence  which  pervade 
the  resolutions.  It  is  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  of  this  auuntry  which  arc  it 
■take  in  the  present  unhappy  strife,  but  that  Union  is  not  a  mere  stringent  jpoUl- 
ical  uoe.  nor  is  that  ConitiCution  a  lifeless  or  spiritless  polLtii;al  one  ?  The  Unioo 
is  the  guaranty  of  jierpetual  peace  and  prosperity  to  Uio  American  pt^oplc.  aid 
the  Constitution  in  a  mark  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  for  all  chuitea  nnd  vondi- 

Who  that  carefully  reads  the  history  of  the  nations  fur  the  period  tbnt  this  B«> 
public  has  e>:isted  under  this  Constitution  and  this  Union,  can  fail  to  see  ftnd  to 
- -rei'jate  the  influence  it  has  excrttKl  in  meliomting  the  condition  of  mankindT 
It  tliat  justly  appreciates  that  influence  will  undertake  to  foretell  the  nuafor 
tanea  and  despondency  which  must  occur  on  every  continent,  should  this  R«public 
desist  all  atonue  from  its  auspicious  career,  and  be  resolved  into  a  confused  niedUt 
of  severed,  discordant,  and  contentious  states?  The  duty  of  the  Christwn  tea- 
cide<<  with  that  of  the  patriot,  and  the  duty  of  the  priest  with  that  of  the  soldier,  It 
atcrtiiig  no  sad  and  fearful  a  consummation. 


w: 


"When  all  that  has  been  said  and  wrote  and  thought  by  Mr.  Sewnrd  abo^ 
Americnn  afTitirs  shall  have  been  gathered  up  into  one  consistent  whole,  it  will  be 
known  how  capacious  was  that  range  of  vision  that  took  in  the  whole,  past,  pr^PBl. 
and  future  of  the  'Republic,  and  now  strong  was  that  faith  in  man,  whioh  ia  lh> 
very  turmoil  of  civil  war  could  cheerfnlly  prophesy  the  complete  sncccs!)  of  than 
grcdt  ideas  and  institutions  on  which  the  Union  will  rwe  to  the  foremoct  nud 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth."  —  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  18T2. 
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A  VINDICATION 
By  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  Editor  of  the  "  N.  Y.  Independent." 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson  in  an  article  for  the  "Independent,"  from  Berlin, 
Prussia,  imder  date  of  October  15,  1872,  presents  to  the  public  two  letters  of 
the  late  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  which  at  the  time  liad  never  before  been  pub- 
lished. Appended  is  the  substance  of  the  article,  with  the  letters  of  Mr.  Seward 
in  full :  — 

"  The  death  of  Mr.  Seward  has  absolved  me  from  the  injunction  not  to  publish 
the  following  correspondence.  Having  guarded  it  with  sacred  privacy  for  years, 
I  feel  that  it  now  belongs  to  history.  It  was  in  the  last  days  of  President  Bu- 
chanan's administration.  Treason  had  avowed  itself  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  was  more  than  suspected  in  the  Cabinet.  The  South  was  arming. 
Fort  Sumter  was  threatened.  General  Scott  was  making  such  show  of  preparation 
for  putting  down  rebellion  as  the  crippled  resources  of  the  War  Department  and 
the  hindo ranees  of  the  executive  had  left  to  him,  and  the  nation  was  drifting  into 
war.  The  horror  of  bloodshed  and  the  fears  of  commercial  and  financial  men 
gave  new  strength  to  the  old  counsels  of  compromise,  and  there  was  danger  that 
the  Senate  would  once  more  succumb  to  the  dictatiou  of  the  slaveocracy,  from 
which  Seward,  Sumner,  Hale,  and  their  compatriots  had  barely  emancipated  it. 
The  *  Union-savers  *  were  ready  to  yield  to  any  demand  of  the  South  as  the  condi- 
tion of  peace.  At  tliis  moment  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Seward  would  make 
a  spsech.     *  The  irrepressible  conflict,*  in  which  he  had  borne  so  conspicuous  a 

fart,  was  approaching  its  final  issue.  He  was  known  to  have  accepted  from  Mr. 
lincoln  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  his  utterances  were  awaited  with  breath- 
less interest,  as  foresliadowing  the  policy  of  the  incoming  administration.  Mr. 
Seward  spoke,  but  the  grand  pleas  for  freedom  which  had  awakened  the  midnight 
echoes  of  the  Senate  Chamber  were  no  longer  heard.  He  too  argued  for  Umou 
and  only  for  Union,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  slavery  in  the  land.  The 
first  fet'lin;^  of  the  friends  of  freedom  was  one  of  surprise  and  disappointment  ; 
and  this  w.is  almost  instantaneously  followed  by  distrust  and  indignation.  Mr. 
Seward  was  denounced  as  an  apostate;  the  most  abusive  epithets  were  heaped 
upon  liim,  and  the  most  anxious  forebodings  were  indulged  concerning  his  influence 
upon  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration. 

"  Of  course,  the  *  Independent'  must  notice  his  equivocal  utterances;  but  what 
to  say  ?  Suddenly  it  dawned  upon  me  to  read  the  speech  *  between  the  lines,' 
and  there  might  be  discovered  a  far-reaching  sagacity  that  showed  Mr.  Seward  to 
be  consistent  witli  himself  and  master  of  the  occasion.  Being  supported  in  this 
view  by  a  counsellor  the  penetration  of  whose  wisdom  always  answered  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  principles  (Dr.  Joshua  Leavitt),  I  wrote  an  interpretation  of  Mr. 
Seward's  speech  and  a  vindication  of  its  author  quite  at  variance  with  the  current 
construction  of  republican  and  anti-slavery  journals.  This  article  was  the  basis  of 
the  following  correspondence  :  " 

Washington,  February  23,  1861. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  The  American  people  in  our  day  have  two  great  interests.  One, 
the  ascendency  of  freedom  over  slavery;  the  other,  the  integrity  of  the  Union  I 
The  slavery  interest  has  derived  its  whole  political  power  from  bringing  the  lat- 
ter object  into  antagonism  with  the  former.  Twelve  years  ago  freedom  was  in 
danger  and  the  Union  was  not.  I  spake  then  so  singly  for  freedom  that  short- 
sighted men  inferred  that  I  was  disloyal  to  the  Union.  I  endured  the  reproach 
without  complaining,  and  now  I  have  my  vindication.  To-day,  practically,  freedom 
is  not  in  danger,  and  Union  is.  With  the  loss  of  Union  all  would  be  lost.  With 
the  attempt  to  maintain  Union  by  civil  war  irantonly  brought  on  there  would  be 
danger  of  reaction  against  the  administration  charged  with  Uie  preservatiou  of  both 
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freedom  and  the  Union,  Now,  therefore,  I  speak  singly  Tor  Union,  strirl^^^^ 
jKiHsible,  to  save  it  poacenlil.v:  if  not  possible,  tbeo  to  i-,^..  tue  respiiiuiltitllj-  u|Knl 
the  party  of  slaverji.  For  this  singleneaa  ot  8peei;li  I  am  now  auspectod  of  in- 
fldehty  to  freedom.  In  tiiig  vase,  us  in  tko  other,  I  refer  luyaulf  not  to  (lie  laea  of 
ray  time,  hut  to  the  iudgiueiit  of  historj.  I  thanlc  you.  my  dew  Sir,  for  faaviDs 
auticipated  what  I  think  history  will  pronouiiue.' 

liut  do  not  publish  or  show  this  letter.  L«Ave  me  to  be  uiiaiinderstood.  I  am 
not  impatient.  I  write  tu  you  only  because  I  would  not  be  nor  seem  to  ha  ungratts 
ful.    taithfuUy  your  friend,  Wiujaj*  H.  Sewabii. 

"  K  few  nnoutha  later  an  absurd  nunor  was  started  that  Mr.  Seward  was  responsi- 
ble for  (!crt»iii  delays  and  disappointuients  iu  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  he 
WBd  even  uucused  of  iliiJuyalty-  In  thv  ubseui'e  of  the  respunnhle  editors  a  para- 
graph lo  tlii«  offeut  crtpt  Luto  the  ■  Independent.'  lu  thuir  uelt  iasiie  the  ^tlitars 
Iiroinplly  repudiated  it;  and  this  correction  called  forth  from  Mr.  Seward  tlu  fol- 
owing  letter  ;  "  ■ — 

WiiSHIiiGTOS,  f/nrrmbrr  IS,  18S1. 

My  Dear  Sik  :  Acoustomed  to  leave  misapprchensiong  of  my  motivea,  ttcdoo, 
and  diameter  to  And  their  corrections  in  the  cuursc  of  events,  I  lonibure  from  all 
notict^  uf  the  stateinent  in  the  late  numlwr  of  the  "  Independent,"  which  wiu  ualcv- 
latcd  to  bring  my  loyalty  to  the  Union  in  question,  althoueb  it  excited  luy  |irof(HUMl 
ostunishment.  But  the  rule  of  self-restraint  to  which  1  luve  advevteil  doea  net 
forbid  me  from  aclcnowledging  good  offices  rendered  to  tne  from  motives  uf  patri- 
otism or  the  love  of  truth.  I  give  you,  therefore,  my  Binccre  thanka  fur  yoor 
magnanimous  contradiction  of  that  erroneous  statement.  This  correction  liMving 
been  innde  in  the  absence  of  any  complaint  on  my  part,  it  comes  to  lue  tM  an  agree- 
able surprise. 

Permit  me  to  add  that  it  is  a  source  of  much  pleasure  thus  to  learn  that  tbe  edi- 
tors and  proprietors  of  the  "  Indcpendeut,"  who  have  so  long  deservedly  enjoyed  ntj 
respect  anil  cnuHclrucc  u  patriotic  and  benevolent  men,  arc  not  so  easily  iiUKled  in 
[be  impatience  uf  the  war  as  tu  suppose  that  I  could  abandon  or  chunge  the  princi- 
ples and  sentiments  of  my  past  life  in  the  very  monieut  when  mv  connlrj',  under  a 
sense  of  ilaager,  has  called  me  into  her  service,  with  a  view  that  I  shall  curry  thetn 
into  full  effect. 

Dear  Sir,  I  ain  very  respectfully  and  faithfully  your  friend  and  olicdieut  avrv- 
aot.  William  II.  Sewako. 

"  Tlie  first  of  these  letters  was  written  by  Mr,  Seward's  own  band,  and  the  italio 

are  his.  The  sliort,  crisp  scnteiicea  show  with  what  earneatuess  of  fptrllng  he  WM 
then  moved.  The  flecond  letter  was  dictated  to  an  amanuensis  and  sit^ir-d  by  Hi. 
Seward,  and  is  more  in  the  vein  of  formal  politeness.  Yet  both  exhilnl  tiiiat  dig- 
nity of  conscious  rectitude  and  that  patience  of  self-control  which 

most  remarkable  charucteritics  of  this  most  remarkable  man." 


MR.  SEWARD  AND  HIS  OFFICERS. 

CoTrapondmo!. 


uaoagum     I 

M 


To  THK  Hon.  Wilijam  FI.  Seward,  Secrelitrg  of  Stale: 

The  undersigned,  oSiecr.i  in  the  Dtpnrtment  of  State,  cannot  allow  tbe  < 

of  your  retirement  from  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  to  pass  withonl  ■_ 
pressing  their  cordial  apprnciation  of  the  uuifonn  and  considerate  kindness  whkk 

Khave  manifested  towards  them  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  humbler  rtntiti 
y  feel  that  it  would  uot  be  altogether  proper,  and  might  even  be  depnit>d  pn- 
sumptuouB,  in  them,  to  speak  of  the  manner  in  which,  during  a  period   in  tlM 
iBaral.lT.  p.llB,"WhJttlB."    SfiL 


MR.    SEWARD  S    REPLY. 

_   .     ^  (  Ualorj  of  anexa^lplt^d  difficultiei  sud  d&nger,  yon  have  duchal^ed  tho 

Kvarious  and  exacting  duties  nf  yotir  high  oFBce.    While  tliev  do  not  ilaabt,  buw- 

l^er,  what  ou  that  pi^iat  will  be  the  verdii-t  of  that  tribiuutl  from  which  there  is  no 

>pi.'al,  tliev  eBpeually  desire  tu  bcur  tcstiiuonv  to  the  fact,  that  neither  the  proK- 

re  of  public  cares  nor  the  weight  of  private  sorrows  —  the  latter  Beeminglj  loo 

hesv;  to  be  borne  —  have  served  to  disturb  the  exercise  od  your  part  of   that 

courtesy  towards  subordinates  which  rcudera  official  intercourse  so  f^tifying,  and 

the  diiicharge  of  oCEcial  duties  so  pleasant.     Earnestly  hoping  for  their  cDuutry'i 

sake  that  yuur  useful  life  niaj^  be  ereatly  prolonged,  luul  fur  your  owu  that  it  toKj 

be  attended  with  every  possible  blessing,  the  undersigned  subscribe  thomsvlvel,    i 


Geo.  J.  Abbot. 
r.BOttOB  El  Bakek. 
Georgs  Bartu:. 
Bamuel  J.  Bahrowb. 
Sevellom  a.  Browh. 
S.  S.  Bkskdict. 
Newtox  Benedict. 
George  L.  BcrdaiA 
d.  n.  burbakk. 
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Cbaiu.i(s  W.  Davis, 
Jamks  C.  Derby. 
Tbeooorr  W.   Dimon. 
W,  P.  Fabkrty. 
Alfred  Harrisse. 
Juiui  H.  Uabwru. 


E.  IIavwood. 
W.  Ucmter. 

WlLUAM    HOCAK. 
FeBD.   jEFrERSOM. 

Fred.  Korte- 
Charles  McCarthy. 
Iluoa  McGraw. 
Thouas  HoRRiaoH. 
J.  li.  O'Bryon. 
J.  P.  Pout. 
H.  D.  J.  Pratt. 
Pw-iOHT  T.  Heed. 
P.  L.  SHt'CHHa. 

E.  P.  Shitb- 
Jaspeb  Smith. 

F.  O.  St.  Claw. 
Wakrek  C.  Stokr. 
E.  D.  Webster. 
A.  TcssTALL  Welch. 
Arthur  B.  Wood. 


MB.  SEWARD'S  REPLY. 


F      Gentlemen  :  I  hasten  to  acknowled] 

yati  hiLve  just  Initl  upon  my  table.     I  ,  . 

amuug  the  names  subscribed  to  it  every  Tuynl,  caiMible,  trnstworth}',  and  reliable 
officer  whom  I  fuund  iu  this  Departmeut  wbcn  I  entered  it,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  have  voluntarily  retired  from  the  public  service.  It  givei  me  equal 
pleasure  to  witness  that  there  is  not  among  the  subscribers  of  your  letter  one  person 
whom  I  cannot  rcoommeud  for  continued  public  service.  A  comparison  between 
the  list  of  subscribers  and  the  official  roll,  aa  it  stood  when  I  entered  the  Deport- 
ment, and  aa  it  stood  at  various  periods  afterwards,  discloaes  the  honorable  and 
gratifying  fact,  that  although  the  country  has  pacsed  through  a  long  and  severa 
civil  war,  and  has  iubsequently  piutfed  tlirough  many  politicnt  oommotious  con- 
sequent on  the  restoration  of  peace,  only  two  persons  have  been  dismissed  the 
service  for  disloyalty,  two  or  three  at  nurat  for  incuoipetcncy,  and  one  for  bctraving 
the  eun&dence  of  the  (lovemment.  Gentlemen,  it  would  be  aa  idle  as  It  would  be 
preaiimptUDiu  for  us  to  undertake  to  fix  n  standard  for  the  popular  appreciation  of 
our  own  services.  That  will  be  the  task  of  history,  which  delights  in  voiitemplatin^ 
studiously  the  vicissitudes  of  nations ;  and  that  task  can  only  be  perfunaed  when 
we  shall  have  ceased  to  be.  Let  us  therefore,  be  content  for  the  present  with 
claiming  for  ourselves  and  oonceding  to  each  other  the  bumble  pretension,  tJuU 
whatever  may  be  the  errors  which  ^toiy  may  at  anj  lime  detect,  those  emin 


edge  the  receipt  of  the  very  kind  letter  which 
It  gives  me   sincere  pleasure  to  recogniM 


I 
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l«ve  htftm  m  aO  eame»  erwmt%  «£ 
■MM  «rtfe  IVflMett  «#  tfe  U 

iitrr«rkl  tfwHJ ;  aad  I  f«mT  God  to 
fimitif^  aad  f ficad*,  ta  Hit  Ur  hte^im^. 

WiLUAX  H.  S 


To  Mamm.  W,  ffrvTEX,  R.  S.  Chev,  E.  Pbiiit¥E  SMim,  dxMi^  C  l^^«^»^ 
K.  ft.  CnLTCxx,  &&,  &&,  Ac 


SEWARa 


Eight  jeart  of  senrice.  lucb  as  greatest  kings 

Might  seek,  jet  be  onable  to  perform : 

Thou  hafet  rode  out  from  first  to  last  the  storm 

That  shook  the  nation.     Now  the  daj  that  bringa 

To  all  the  land  the  crowning  act  of  peace 

Takes  off  thj  burden,  gives  thee  glad  release. 

How  through  the&e  years  in  silence  hast  tbon  borne 

The  cruel  doubt,  the  slanders  of  debate  — 

The  asHasain*s  knife,  and  keener  blade  of  scorn 

Wielded  by  party  in  its  narrow  bate: 

How  conhrfet  thou  pause  each  step  to  yindicate 

Of  thy  suq)asji]ng  work  ?     Lo !  it  is  done. 

Freedom  enshrined  in  our  regenerate  state. 

And  they  who  were  divided  made  as  one  I 

▲.  D.  P. 

March  4,  1869. 
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